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ENSLAVED PERSONS WHO ARE FREE. 
Rarer Papyrus (PER) Inv. 24,552. 


In Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 257-291 Dr. Herbert Liebesny has 
published with care and precision two Ptolemaic prostagmata of 
the third century B. C. which were found in the Rainer collection 
in Vienna. The second decree is a demand for registration of 
all persons of a definite group in the Ptolemaic dependency of 
Syria-Phoenicia* who were at that time held in slavery. The 
slaves of this class are called odpara dad &cödepa. Two clauses 
which seem to embody exceptions to the demand for registration 
are not actually exceptions. Rather they are definitions, em- 
bodied in the decree, which eliminate the types of persons 
mentioned in these clauses, in the one case from the class of 
“slaves” (cópara), in the other from that of “free persons ” 
(2Aedepa), hence from the total group of “enslaved persons 
who are free,” ? and so, in both cases from the operation of 
the decree. 

The text of the second prostagma is well preserved except for 
the fourth and fifth lines. Even there the meaning is quite 
clear. Because of the apparent loss of an entire column upon 
the left of the two preserved columns and serious damage to 
the first remaining column, the first decree is incomplete; and 
thee motivation and ultimate objective of both decrees is open 
to conjecture. The general trend of the first prostagma, how- 


1 Aegyptus, XVI (1936), pp. 258-259, col. I, 33-34 and col. IT, 19, 
karà Zuplay Kal Bowiknr. 

? Liebesny in referring to one of these clauses, col. II, 12-16, regards 
it as an exception rather than an elimination by precise definition. Ibid., 
p. 274, in dealing with the concubines of soldiers in Syria-Phoenieia. 
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ever, is clear. It ordains that all herds, both taxable and 
“exempt” (äreA7), in the villages of Syria-Phoenicia must be 
registered within 60 days after publication of the decree.* 
Liebesny has correctly interpreted the word Aca as “herds of 
cattle.” 5 There is no positive declaration in this decree that 
its sphere of application is limited to Syria-Phoenieia (which 
includes Palestine). But this restriction of sphere is certain, 
because of the requirement that those who declare their posses- 
" sidns of cattle must appear before the oeconomus “ appointed 
in each hyparchy." For the hyparchy does not appear as an 
administrative division in Egypt itself.? 
In presenting the following comments arising from my interest 
in the second decree, that upon the. odpara Aandi JXeí0cpa, 
repetition of Liebesny's conclusions in his valuable commentary 
will be corifined to those points which are essential] to the discus- 
sion or are, in my judgment, open to a different. interpretation. 
` The.second prostagma (col. I; 33-col: IT) orders that all those 
living in Syria-Phoenicia who have bought, carried away, seized 
and .held in detention, or in: any other manner have gained 
possession of and hold free persons of the class of the Aawà 
oönara (col. IL, 17; odpa Aax[5]v eAevHepoy, in the singular, in 
col. I, 34) must bring them in and register them’ before the 
oeconomus within twenty days after publication of the decree. 
No photograph accompanies Liebesny's publication. His dating 
of the prostagma, which was to take effect in Dystros of the 
year 25 of a Basileus who is not further defined by name or 
title, rests upon paleographic considerations. These, according 
to the editor, place the documents in the middle of the third 
century B. O.; and. he has decided for Ptolemy Philadelphys 
rather than for Euergetes L.". This gives us the spring of 261 
B. C. as the time when the decree was to become effective; but 


3 Liebegny, ibid., p. 269. 

* Col. I, 2-3. Cf. 19-20, r[3»] ürdpxlovear ér] rais röpaus delar önteni t 
"cal dreAf. 

5 Ibid., pp. 268-269. Cf. P. Teb. III 1, 703, line 173. The ehe 
of the ħela in P. Teb. TII 703 was the regular and annual procedure in 
Egypt for the purpose of collecting the pasturage tax: 

* Ibid., p. 266. 4 

"Ibid. p. 264. The dating under Philadelphus is accepted by Ulrich 
Wileken in his discussion of Liebesny’s article in Arch. f. Pap., XII 
(1937), pp. 219 and 220. Wilcken had seen a Photograph of the 
document, - 
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the royal decisions themselves must have been taken earlier, 
presumably in the latter half of 262 B. C. 

Strictly speaking, the second decree is not a demand for the 
registration of “slaves” but of certain individuals of a class 
defined as owpara Aaixd &Xeílepa * who have been bought or taken _ 
under mortgage or otherwise reduced to & condition of de facto 
enslavement. The decree itself does not contain either of the 
more common Greek words for “slave,” Soños and Avöpdmodor, 
which customarily appear in the prostagmata of the time dealing 
with persons of unquestioned slave status.? It is clear, however, 
that the Ptolemaic government had become cognizant of the 
fact that there was a considerable body of eópara Aawà &Acddepa 
in Syria-Phoenicia who were being employed by the inhabitants 
of Syria-Phoenicia in slave services who had not been registered . 
as slaves. 

"The adjective Aad in itself brings up a primary problem. 
Who were these owyara Aaxd? Liebesny’s interpretation of the 
phrase in the wide sense of the local “ native population” *° of 
Syria-Phoenicia is certainly not precise enough. It is tempting 
to see in them a‘class bound to the soil of the royal domains 
and sold with the land, such as were the Aaoí in Asia Minor in 
the precise period of this Rainer prostagma. But this technical 
use of Aaof is unknown to Egypt and Coele Syria. In the 
Ptolemaic papyri Aawós is sometimes used with nouns to dis- 
tinguish the possessions of the peasants from those of the state 
régime itself or those of the temples.!? In other places the word. 


? Col. II, 17. The meaning of édevéepa as “free” persons, as Liebesny 
has accurately given it in his translation, p. 263, will appear later in 
the article. f 

? P. Columbia Inv. 480 (Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemato Egypt, 
N. Y. 1929) is a part of rò dıdypauna 7d TG» dröpamödwr, see 11. 1, 2. 
Cf. P. Hibeh.29 (== Wilcken, Ohrestomathie, 259) reoto frag. a, 1, 4, 6, 8. 
P. Lille 29 uses the three words for slave, dovAos, dröpdrodor, and cópa. 

Wiebeany, both in-his translation of PER Inv. 24,552 (Aegyptus, XVI, 
p. 263) and in his interpretation, has scrupulously avoided the use of 
the word "slaves," correctly following the prostagma in its failure to 
use this decisive legal term.- 

1° Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 263, 272. 

u wW. H. Buckler and D. Robinson, Sardis, Greek and Latin Insorip- 
‚tions (1932), I, p. 1; OG, I, 225, 8, 22, 34; Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, pp. 
258 f. i 

18 Aaıxa "rpófiara in P. Cairo Zenon ITI 59,349, 13, 18 are opposed to 
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Aaoí is used as an inclusive term referring to the lower class 
population in general; +? but in P. Teb. III 701, 72-75, 80-82 
it applies distinctly and solely to the peasants in the general 
group of lower class laborers.1* Accepting the Ptolemaic-Egyp- 
tian use of the word as applicable to the Rainer papyrus, we 
have the certainty that the Aaxd odpara formed the lower class 
farming population, with the possibility that handicraft classes’ 
may be included. 
The decree begins with the order that anyone in Syria and 
Phoenicia who had bought, seized by force and held in detention, 
or had in any other manner gained possession of. such 4 cépa 
' Amuóv, must bring that person in and register him before the 
oeconomus within twenty days after publication of the decree. 
The fine to be imposed for failure to comply with the decree is 
extraordinarily high, from every point of view. In the broken 
slave ordinance of P. Hibeh 29 recto, which must be dated at 
a time close to that of PER 24,552 and deals with registration - 
of slaves in Egypt for some fiscal purpose, the punishment for 
failure to conform is the customary poena duplex, with the 
addition of confiscation of the slave. In the Rainer prosíagma * 
the fine imposed, in addition to confiscation of the slave by the 
Crown, is sixty minas for each slave involved. This amounts 
. to twenty times the current price of an adult slave in that period, 
as particularly known to us from the Zenon documents.* Upon 
this provision there follows a promise of reward to an informer, 
the amount of which is lost. Such a reward appears also in P. 
Hibeh 29, with a specific arrangement for a slave informer. This 
last provision, reward for a slave who may give information 
against anyone who breaks the decree, is absent from PER Inv, 
24,502. 


lepà kal Bascukà wpófara. In P. Strassb. 03, 4 it refers to the draft 
animals owned by the common people in general. : 

13 Bee the Rosetta decree, Dittenberger OG, I, 90, 12-13 (cf. notes 47, 
48) and U. Wilcken, UPZ, I, 110, note to line 100 and p. 491, note 3; 
BGU, IV, 1053, col. II, 10-11; VILI, 1816, 22. 

14 Order to an official of 235 B. C., P. Teb. III 701, 80-82: Tm Tots 
Aaois lr] Zvp[Gr] xwunı els rhy ckoXnkóBporor yyy cmépua rò "ywópneror 
éxdorewt, 7 

15 Ibid., col. II, 2-5. 

1* Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE, Supplement, VI, pp. 935-936. i 
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The next sentence of the Rainer decree is an important one! 
It reads: “If they (the possessors of the cópara who are to be 
registered) show that they have bought, as being actual slaves 
(oixerixd odpara), any of the odyara registered and brought in, 
these are to be given back to them.” Liebesny has translated 
oixerıxa odpara in this passage as “ household slaves." 18 Whereas 
this translation is rigidly correct from the standpoint of the 
linguistic derivation of oixeruós, it is difficult to justify by 
analogy from the documents of the Hellenistic period. In a will 
of 126 B. C. published by Grenfell, the oixeruxd cdpara mentioned 
do happen, indeed, to be women and therefore might well, in 
practise, be household slaves. But the meaning, even there, is 
merely the general one of “slaves” hecause there would be no 
occasion in the will to indicate the economic use of the four 
slaves mentioned. IG, XII*, 653, 25, an inscription from Syros 
datable about the middle of the first century B. C., is even more 
decisive. The oixerwà oupara are there, quite clearly, slaves of 
any sort. 

The less rigid and better attested translation of oixeruà 
copara 88 “slaves” would eliminate a difficulty which Dr. Lieb- 
esny has been forced to meet by his cautious, and legally doubt- - 
ful, suggestion that purchase of odpara &Acödepa, in good faith, as 
household slaves would be regarded by the Ptolemaic govern- 
' ment as a legitimate reason for granting to the buyers the right 
of retention in slave status of these persons.?° In such a case 
the conclusion would be implicit in the terms of the decree that 
the odpara Aawà eAcdfepa who had been purchased for other 
economic services than household work, as, for example, for 
some handicraft or for agricultural employment, could not be 
retained as slaves. No decision of this character as to slave or 
free status is known to me from antiquity which is based upon 
the economic employment of the slave labor involved; and no 
adequate legal or logical reason is apparent in this instance for 
such a distinction. Differences of treatment of slaves on the 


17 PER 24,552, 7-9. 

18 Aegyptus, XVI, p. 263. 

19 p, Grenf. I 21, 6. Also in the petition P. Lond. II 401, 9, pp. 13-14, 
dated 116-111 B. C., the olxerıxöy cwpdrwy must be understood ag means. 


ing merely “slaves.” Ed 1-97, x , 
9? Aegyptus, XVI, p. 273. fy P Au qr 
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basis of national origin do, indeed, occur in ancient slave legis- 
lation. So, for example, in Roman Egypt houseborn slaves 
(oixoyeveis) could not be sold for export from the country. The 
reasons for this lay in the assumption of Egyptian nationality 
of the homeborn slave, at least on the paternal side, and in the 
application to this class of slaves of the principle of enforced 
connection with the place of nativity (i8ia) which was enforced 
also for the Egyptian subjects of free birth.* 

The explanation of the fact that certain persons who were 
actual slaves (évra oikerıxa in PER Inv. 24,552, 7-9) might be 
brought in and listed under an order for registration which was 
to apply only to the “ free persons ” in servitude, seems to me to 
lie in the still disorganized conditions which must be assumed 
as existing in Syria-Phoenicia. A general order for registration 
of all slaves might well have left cases of doubtful status which 
had not been registered. In fear of the enormous fine imposed 
in the present prostagma all such doubtful cases would now be 
brought in. If the owners could now bring legal proof that the 
cópara brought before the officials were actual slaves (óvra 
olkerixd), these would be restored to them after the registration 
procedure had been carried out. 

This decision leads to a different explanation of the entire 
document from any of the possibilities suggested by Liebesny. 
The ordinance upon the registration of slaves in Egypt con- 
tained in P..Hibeh 29 recto, just as in the case of PER Inv. 
24,569,?* does not offer the possibility of an exact or provable 
date. The chronological relation of the two cannot, therefore, 
be fixed with certainty; but we may assume that the general 
datings assigned to the two documents by the editors are valid 
and that they both come from the middle of the reign-of 
Philadelphus. It is highly probable that an ordinance demand- 
ing registration of slaves in Egypt would precede, rather than 
follow, any similar ordinance applying to the province of Syria- 
Phoenicia. It seems to me to be implicit in PER Inv. 24, 552 


= Bee the Gnomon of the Idios Logos, § 67, in BGU, V, 1, pp. 27-28, 
and Graf Uxkull-Gyllenband’s commentary, BGU, V, 2, pp. 66-68. 

a: PER 24,552, col. I, 10 and 22 is dated under a regnal year 25, 
presumably year 25 of Philadelphus, but the possibility of assigning it 
to year 25 of Ptolemy III is present. See Liebesny, Aegyptus, XVI, 
p. 264. 
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that a general order for slave registrations had previously been 
promulgated for Syria-Phoenicia, similar to that for Egypt in 
P. Hibeh 29 and subsequent to it in time. The suggestion, 
therefore, presents itself that in Syria-Phoenicia a considerable 
number of people had failed to observe a general decree upon 
Tegistering slaves in the belief that they had bought, or were 
otherwise holding in their service, persons of the class who were 
not slaves but technically free (éAeófepa), and for this reason 
not literally subject to the order for registration. The Ptolemaic 
government, therefore, passed the decree PER Inv. 24,552 as a 
supplement to the previous general regulation; and in this 
supplementary prostagma it demanded the registration of all 
persons of this indeterminate class of free persons of the Aaa 
who were held in bondage. The procedure of registration 
obviously offered the opportunity of determining the actual 
status of every person thus registered, as to whether he or she 
were, actually, a opa olkerwóv Or & cõpa éAejÜcpov. If, upon 
examination, any oópa proved to be a slave, he would be returned 
to the owner. A provision which appears near the end of the 
second decree of PER Inv. 24,552, in lines 16-18, shows that 
the ultimate object of the requirement of registration of the 
odpara &Ael0epa, was to do away with the legal and social anomaly 
of this class of “free persons” held in bondage; xai eis [rò] 
Aow[óv] 98 underi d oro áyopáfe[w] umdt [9]mort[0e]o8a« ounara 
Aatxà. AcvOepa srapevpéaet ux | e | muds. 

The conclusion that the Rainer prostagma was passed in an 
effort to obtain a list of all the eópara &Acödepa and that it was 
largely concerned with a problem of status is considerably 
strengthened by the two following sentences of the decree re- 
quiring declaration of the eópara &eidepa. The first of these 
states that, if & person who had been sold through the agency 
of the state's auctioning system should assert that he was free, 
the right of ownership resting in the purchaser should not be 
impaired by this assertion.*® Legally, this implies that the 
question of slave status had been settled by the fact that the 
person had been sold through action of the sovereign state. The 
second of these two provisions excludes from the operation of 
the demand for registration those women of the class of &Xeößepa 


1? PER Ins. 24,562, col. IT, 10-12. 
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Aawá who were living in loose family relations with soldiers 
and catoeci: “ Of soldiers in active service and others who hold 
catoecic lands in Syria and Phoenicia as many as are living 
with women of the Aaxd (of the peasant and lower handicraft 
classes) whom they have taken up with,** let them not register 
(these).”  Liebesny's interpretation of the exclusion of these 
women from the registration requirement is that the state was 
attempting to further the formation of such loose alliances by 
granting freedom from some tax which would fall upon them 
if they were registered as slaves. So far.as we know, the only 
slave tax which could fall upon them would be the sale tax and 
a handicraft license in case they were engaged in some form of 
handicraft production such as weaving.”° The sale tax seems to 
be precluded by the entire situation and by the use of the verb 
dveAjpaow,?" which is in marked contrast with the ideas of 
purchase, seizure or other form of possession used in speaking 
of the Aaxa &Acidepa, who were regarded by the state as being in 
actual, though not legally recognized, servitude.*®  Liebesny's 
error lies in his apparent assumption that the required regis- 
tration of slaves was necessarily fiscal in purpose and in. his 
feeling that the ultimate motivation of the prostagma lay in 
some desire to ameliorate the abuses of the slave trade.” 

After this sentence which provides that the women called 
Aauaí who are living in quasi-marital relations with soldiers 
need not be listed, the prostagma proceeds to establish, for the 
future, that the eóuara Aawà &Aeößepa are not to be subject, under 


** Col, II, 12-15: 8c0¢ ovroxoücı yurakl Aacxais as dpeiMoacir. 
- ™ Aegyptus, XVI, p. 274. Wilcken gives his support to Liebesny's 
explanation of this passage, to the effect that the Egyptian state wis 
thereby encouraging the formation of such households between soldiers 
and oatocot and the native women. See Arch. f. Pap., XII, p. 223. Al- 
though the legislation might result in encouraging such loose unions, ' 
I cannot regard this as a motive of the government in passing the decree. 

?? As women they would not pay the syntawis, the Ptolemaic forfn of 
the poll tax, so far as is known. See Wilcken, Papyruskunde, 171; 
Ohrestomathie, no. 66. 

3* PER Inv. 24,552, col. II, 16. 

22 Col. I, 34, 35: d’yopdrasır, @feverhracır, karerxhrasır, xéxryyras. For 
the colorless and non-technical use of draAaußdrar compare P. Cairo 
Zenon I, 59019, 8 and Guéraud, ENTETXZEIZ, 60, 9. 

° Implied, if I do not misunderstand him, in Aegyptus, XVI, p. 272. 
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any pretext, to purchase or acquirement by mortgage through 
the action of private individuals? In case of contravention of 
this legal prohibition, both seller and buyer are to be punished, 
and delators informing against those who may have broken the 
law are to receive a fixed reward for the information furnished. 
The right of the State to attach the persons of these cópara 
Aaa Acöfepa and to sell them into slavery is, however, specifi- 
cally maintained. For the expression of this right and the 
details of its procedure, the prostagma refers to a “law upon 
lease.” ** Juebesny, both in his translation and in his interpre- 
tation, understands this vóuos émi ris pmoðóoews to be the law 
establishing the terms of the tax-collection privilege, allowing 
for the possibility also that the law may have included other 
lease relations of the state? One observation which weighs 
heavily against this conclusion is that the technical expression 
for a law dealing with the sale of taxes would be ó vönos ó émi 
Toy pepolwuévwy Tas kópas, a8 it is clearly expressed in the first 
prostagma of the Rainer papyrus, upon the registration of 
cattle.** It appears rather that the “law upon lease” here 
mentioned must necessarily be one which had a direct relation 
to the amà &AcöBepa in Syria-Phoenicia, with whom alone the 
entire prostagma is concerned. It is much more likely that the 
vópos eri Tjs picÜGocos was a Ptolemaic law upon lease of the 
royal domains in Syria-Phoenicia, which had been passed at a 
time previous to the promulgation of this decree; and that in 
one of its sections it fixed concretely the circumstances under 
which peasant renters of the Ge Basile might be subject to 
arrest, to attachment upon the person, and eventual sale into 
alavery for failure to fulfill their contractual obligations toward 
the state. We may assume that such failure would customarily 
be fiscal in character. . 
The editor of PER Inv. 24,552 gr. has followed his analysis 
of the two prostagmata with a discussion of the bearing of the 
decree upon the much discussed problems of attachment upon 


*? Co], TI, 16-18. 

*: Qo]. II, 18-22. 

*3 Col, IT, 21: é» rede ropes rt él ris prcbdcews. 

*5 Aegyptus, XVI, p. 281. 

s4 Col. I, 18-19. Cf. P. Rev. 54, 11-12: dxaoros rõr pepmobwpirwy Tl 
kun. * 


^ 
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the person and subsequent enslavement for private debts in 
Ptolemaic Egypt. Deeply involved in this discussion are the 
reading and explanation of lines 23-26 of P. Columbia Inv. 480, 
a single section of a general diagramma upon slaves. In the 
preserved section of the Columbia document the amount and 
the incidence of the sale tax upon slaves is fixed in accordance 
with differing conditions of ssle.5 The pertinent passage of 
the Columbia papyrus is unfortunately incomplete. It reads: 
r]à» & troxpéay copároy doa ay &Aeí[0c]pa öyra éav[rà ca. 10 
letters] rò xpeos mpd£oyraı röv da[vjellov[ra týs uvas] (dpaxpäs) 
(mevre) (6BodSv) xal rv daveıföuelvo]v «.r.A. My conviction, 
expressed in the original publication of P. Col. Inv. 480, was 
that this passage settled the problem regarding the possibility 
of enslavement of free persons for debts incurred under con- 
tracts of loan between private individuals. Enslavement under 
such conditions, I thought, was possible either through the pro- 
cess of self-sale into slavery (arrangement by compliance of the 
debtor) or by foreclosure upon the person of a debtor and 
eventual enslavement through legal action.° This conclusion 
was based upon the observation that foreclosures upon actual 
slaves, that is upon slaves who were owned by unsuccessful 
litigants, and enslavement of free persons because of unpaid 
obligations to the state had been treated in the preceding para- 
"graphs of the ordinance." Serious objections against this inter- 
pretation were first voiced by Paul Koschaker, who presented 
the argument that no convincing proof had appeared, in the 
wider. range of application of Hellenistic law, for self-sale into 
slavery or for any application of the law of debt in private cases 
which led to the total extinction of the legal personality of thg 


** See Liebesny's discussion, Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 276-278. P. Columbia 
Inv. 480 was published by Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic 
Egypt. For its date, oa. 198-197 B. C., see ibid., p. 1 and note 3, pp. 
22-26. No serious objection to the dating has been raised. This yas 
determined by the character of the writing and by the appearance in 
the diagramma of one Dicaearchus, whom I identified with the Aetolian 
mercenary of that name mentioned by Diodorus, XXVIII, 1 and Polybius, 
XVII, 7-8 and 64. 

** P. Columbia Inv. 480, 11. 24-26 and 27-28 and the discussion in 
Westermann, Upon Slavery, pp. 20-22. ` 

3T Ibid., 11. 15-19, sales by the wenikon praktor; 1. 19-22, a because 
of debts to the crown, rar 84 wpds Barà TOÀoVuÉro. 
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debtor in enslavement.? The failure of P. Col. Inv. 480, 23-26 
to'convince him was based upon several grammatical and textual 
doubts which deserve every consideration when voiced by & 
student of ancient law of Koschaker’s keenness, care, and thor- 
ough scholarship. The first of these was his hestitation in 
accepting the reading of édei[6e]pa dvra on the basis of the 
photograph which appeared in the monograph Upon Slavery. 
The second was his doubt that the plural troxpéwy cwpdrwv doa 
åy Aed[Ge]pa dvra could be taken up in the following line by 
“the borrower," rv Sa[v]eópe[vo]v, in the singular, referring 
to these same persons. Koschaker was thus constrained to 
explain the passage in some other way. He offered the sugges- 
tion that the “debtor slaves ” were actual slaves which had been 
given in mortgage by their owners for debts incurred by those 
owners, 

Repeated reading of this passage of P. Col. 480 confirms the 
correctness of the text as originally presented, with one slight 
change.” ZXe([0«]pa must stand as read; and it is now further 
assured by the appearance of the compara daa écibepa of PER 
Inv. 24,552 gr., col. IT 17—legally “ free ” persons in a condition 
of slavery. Koschaker’s objection to iméypea oópara—-róv Savet- 
fóucvov seems to me to fall away with the observation that in 
the first paragraph of P. Col. Inv. 480, in referring to plural 
sales (r&v cwpdrwv dy dy ai oval lines 8-4), the taxes are collected 
from the vendor and the purchaser, and the official document 
refers to each of them in the singular (rod dro8opévov line 6; 
and rot åyopávavros line 8). 

In a recent article Ernst Schónbauer has, in the main, adopted 
Koschaker’s objections to my original explanation of the iróxpea 
cópuara doa dy EAcödepa of P. Col. Inv. 480, that they were free 
persons enslaved through debt, accepting without hesitation, 
however, the reading 4&e/[6e]pa óvra. He has collected a 
number of examples of the use of éAe/fepa in the literature and 
inscriptions of the classic and Hellenistic periods where it has 


* Koschaker, “ Über einige griechische Rechtsurkunden aus den öst- 
lieben Randgebieten des Hellenismus,” in Abh. Sächs. Akademie, ph.-hist. 
KL, XLII (1931), pp. 58-59. 

*"I had dotted the final nu of Saveıfone[ro]r in the original edition. 
I now read it with certainty. 


** Arch. f. Pap., X, pp. 182-184, particularly p. 184, note 3. 
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the meaning of properties “free from incumbrance,” and sug- 
gests this meaning for the word in P. Col. Inv. 480, 23; but he 
brings forward no instance of its use in this sense with reference 
io slaves. So far as I know, éAe(fepos with respect to human 
beings, as opposed to inanimate possessions, is used only in its 
absolute significance of “free in status,” as opposed to servile 
in status. In PER Inv. 24,552 gr.col. 117 (papSe [$]mori[ Ge] obu 
odpata Aa devbepa) it cannot possibly mean slaves “ free from 
incumbrance ” because unencumbered slave properties were in 
any case subject to mortgage; and legislation forbidding their 
use as pledges for debt obligations would be senseless.** Schön- 
bauer in his * Rechtshistorische Urkundenstudien,” Archiv, X, 
183 has added to his observations upon P. Col. Inv. 480, 23 the 
statement that, in the sense of the status libertatis, “ free slaves ? 
never existed. “Never” is a long word. What, for example, 
was the status of the slave in Cuba in former days, called a 
coortado (Latin coortatus), who had almost completely redeemed 
himself from slavery, but not entirely, by partial payments to 
his master over a long period of time? Alexander Humboldt € 
is authority for the information that many of them bought 
their freedom except for a nominal sum, so that they might be 
five-sixths or eleven-twelfths free, for they preferred to pay a 
rent to their masters for the rest of their lives upon the sum 
remaining due rather than be free, no matter how much wealth 
they might acquire. Were these men free or slave, or “free 


“ The absolute meaning of &Acödepos as “ free," when applied to persons, 
is equally clear in an unpublished &&reviis from the Zenon group in the 
Columbia Library collection (P. Col. Inv. 272) which deals with a case 
of debt and the arrest and detention by private action of a boy, son of 
the debtor. In the demand for punishment the father of the boy asks 
that the accused meet with fltting penalty because he had held in 
restraint, by his own action, a boy who was free (éAe6epos, that is, not 
a slave property). For the absolute meaning of &Aeödepos as contrasted 
with SovAos seo also the edict of Paullus Fabius Persicus published by 
J. Keil, Jahresh. des oesterr. aroh. Instituts, X XIII (1926), pp. 282 f. 
Boo: Byres éXeóÜepo: BobrAwy Dunocluy Uznpeclay wapéyorrai It is now best 
available in the dissertation of Fr. Karl Dörner, Der Erlass des Statt- 
halters von Asia Paullus Fabius Persicus (Greifswald, 1935), VI, 13-14, 
p. 38. 

* Alexander Humboldt, The Island of Ouba, translated from the 
Spanish by J. 8. Thrasher (N. Y., 1856), p. 211, note. D 
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men” slaves? In the broxpéov copárev doa Av éhedfepa dvra of 
P. Col. Inv. 480 and in the prostagma PER Iny. 24,552 we 
are faced with a similar anomaly such as may readily arise in 
the broad area which ‘exists between complete freedom and 
complete slavery. The Hellenistic mind certainly did recognize 
the existence of persons in slavery whom it could designate as 
[11 free." 48 

It is quite true that within the framework of Roman classic 
law this anomalous status could not exist. Nor would the 
phraseology be employed which would give it legal recognition.** 
It was this rigidity of the concept, attained by a corresponding 
elasticity of definition, whieh determined the attitude of the 
classic jurists that the act of manumission by one of his owners 
of a part of a slave who was held in plural ownership was without 
effect. The attempt to free a part of the slave left the slave, 
the object of this beneficence, still a slave. The papyri have 


** E, H. Kase in his brief notice of Liebesny’s article in Classical 
Weekly, XXX (1937), p. 268 escapes the difficulty in PER 24,552 by 
regarding the owpara daca éAeófepa as slaves who were born free. This 
understanding of éAeífepa is impossible in the Rainer papyrus as shown 
by the prohibition in its col. IT, 10-17 against future sale or hypothe- 
cation of these cwyara. The source of enslavement, whether it be birth, 
seizure in war or peace or any other, so far as known to me, cannot in 
any way affect the right of the slave owner to dispose of his slave as 
property. 

“See V. Arangio-Ruiz, Persone e Famiglia nel Diritto dei Papiri 
(1830), p. 1. 

I have had the privilege of discussing the legal aspects of the problems 
raised in this paper with Professor Ernst Levy. While assuming all 
responsibility for the convictions expressed, I wish to acknowledge with 
gratitude his constant help. 

To this extent I would qualify the statement made above. The Roman 
law did, indeed, recognize the existence of persons who had suffered 
diminution of full freedom for a longer or shorter time—personae in 
mancipio, addtoti, iudicati, newi etc. Cf. Twelve Tables, III, 4, si volet 
suo vito, Bruns-Gradenwitz, p. 21. See the text and translation in 
Tenney Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, I, p. 14. But it did 
not recognize a legal position in which a person could be at the same 
time part-free and part-slave, or free one day and slave the next. See 
L. Wenger, " Rim. oder orientalisches Rechtsgut,” in Acta Congressus 
Iuridioi Internationalis Romae, I, p. 222, with citations of the present 
literature upon the subject. 

*5 Ibid., p. 205. The development in later Roman law was that partial 
manumission must lead to full manumission and to fixed regulations 
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shown, however, that under the Greco-Egyptian law partial 
manumission actually did take place and that it was legally - 
effective respecting that portion of the slave which had been 
freed.** A concept which, under the system of strictly logical 
definitions set up by Roman jurisprudence, represented an im- 
possible contradiction was, therefore, fully acceptable to the Hel- 
lenistie Greek mind. This is not strange when one considers 
that the legislative draftsmen of the Hellenistic period were 
unhabituated to the finenesses of legal perception which dis- 
tinguished the Roman jurists and untutored in their processes 
of strict legal definition and legal logic. It is in these fields that 
the qualities of the Roman mind most brilliantly and distinc- 
tively expressed themselves. 

In the continuation of his article Liebesny ‘7 discusses, at 
some length and with knowledge of the pertinent literature, the 
relations of the Rainer prostagma upon the slaves to the prob- 
lems of execution upon the person and of self-sale into slavery 
in Ptolemaic Egypt. His conclusions are: 

1. For the future it was not to be permitted that persons of 
the class of odpara Aawà &Aeddepa in Syria-Phoenicia should be 
subject to attachment upon their persons and to eventual sale 
for debt, except through government action. This conclusion 
is correct. But his definition of the cdpara Aad as the “ Fin- 
heimischen,” and therefore his range of application of the 
annulment of the right of foreclosure upon the person by private 
action is much too inclusive. 

` 2. The government's sovereign right of REN execution 
was. defined in the “law upon lease” referred to in the 
prostagma.*” Again my objection to Liebesny's interpretatfon 


eohcerning the value of the slave remainder. Cf. Wenger, ibid., pp. 210, 

-214 ff. The post-classical legal attitude upon this point might well have 
been influenced to some extent by the situation in the older Roman law 
‘as it now is presented to us in the new Gaius fragment published in 
PSI XI 1182 B 38-42. 

*5 P, Oxy. IV 722, 716; the Edmonstone papyrus reprinted in P. Oxy. 
IV, p. 202 f.; and PSI V 452. All are of the Roman period. The first 
three are reproduced by Mitteis, Ohrestomathie, nos. 358, 360, 361. 

** Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 275-288. 

48 Ibid., pp. 278, 281. 

4 Ibid., pp. 281-282. The reference to the »ónos éml ris. pia6óces, col. 
II, 18-22 reads «A3» rà» ----- d» zpocBoNi 8:8[oludvwr dy 4 "rpütis ka ket 
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is based upon the extent which he gives to the restriction of the 
state's right in this respect. The reference to the vópos émi ris 
puobdcens states only that execution upon the person by the 
Ptolemaic government was both permissible and to be expected 
in certain cases and that its terms were fixed in “the law upon 
lease.” 

The information derived from PER Inv. 24,552 upon self-sale 
into slavery, attachment of a debtor’s person, and his eventual 
reduction to slave status is, in fact, not great in amount or 
decisive. It does furnish the needed confirmation of the reading 
&\eödepa in P. Columbia Inv. 480, 23-24 and of the conclusion 
obtained from that reading, valid for Egypt, that there were 
debtors of such status that the fiscal department of the state 
regarded them as slaves. Yet they could be designated as “ free.” 
The loss of one or more columns at the beginning of the Rainer 
decrees leaves open to conjecture the problem as to how these 
cdpata Acukà eAeidepa in Syria-Phoenicia had originally been 
reduced to slavery. Several observations may safely be made 
regarding them. Certainly not all, and probably only a rela- 
tively small number, of these cases of enslavement of the Aaa 
odpara in the Syro-Phoenician population had resulted from 
forced sale by the state in consequence of obligations toward it 
which were unfulfilled. Second, those of the class of Aauà 
cóuara who were already in slavery through the state's power 
of personal execution were to remain in that status. Third, the 
state’s right of enslavement of persons who were of free status 
was to remain unimpaired, even in the case of the Aaixà &Aeiffepa. 
This sovereign power of the Ptolemaic state to enslave the free 
for non-fulfllment of obligations toward it is not seriously 
questioned by recent scholarship.*? 


xal ék ToU cúparos Ylreodaı kabórı dp rie pép ree del rijs pjucÓDcews 
Yeyparrat. 

* Wh the Jewish propagandist narrative, Pseudo-Aristeas, ad Philo- 
oratem, § 26, in the forged prostagma of Philadelphus, this right of the 
state is assumed to be valid, where disobedience of the royal decree was 
to be punished by assignment of the guilty person to the informer as his 
slave. In the Sitgungsber. Heid. Akad., ph.-hist. Kl, V (1914), in 
Plaumann's publication of P. Grad. 1, p. 15, Wileken pointed out the ` 
keen knowledge of Ptolemaic administrative proced 
composition of this decree. 
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More decisive information upon the question of enslavement 
for debts is furnished by an enteuxis from the Zenon Archive, 
the unpublished Columbia papyrus Inv. 272 of 245 B. C., already 
mentioned in a previous note. It adds one point to the in- 
creasing data which enforce the conclusion that enslavement as 
a consquence of private indebtedness was actually in vogue in 
Egypt and legally permissible. The case presented in the com- 
plaint is as follows. A woman named Simon had borrowed 
money from one Nikon at the exorbitant rate of 6% per mon 
When she was unable to pay, in the absence of her husband the 
creditor, Nikon, had influenced her by threats to go with him 
to another town, accompanied by her young son; and he had 
there held them both 'in detention. The woman had escaped; 
but the boy, as the enteuris alleges, was still being held as 
- pledge for the debt. The father of the boy based his demand 

for punishment of the accused creditor upon two counts. The 
first was that the interest demanded was illegal. The second 
was that the creditor had seized and was still holding a free 
boy by his own action: Séouas ody cov, Bade, -_ roxey 
Nikova ris Spainte Tpoplas mepl re Tüv rókov dv ovyyéyparrat 
rapa TO Sudypappa Kal Srt roy &Aeödepov elpfas exe & avrov. Such 
:is the formulation of the charge against Nikon, the creditor. 
In connection with it one must consider a previous statement of 
the complainant to the effect that Nikon had frightened the 
woman, Simon, into following him voluntarily into arrest and 
detention, on his own authority, by the threat that in case she 
did not go with him he would turn her over to the praktor: 
Thy yuvaiká pov edn wapaddcey To. wpákrop. wpds TO Üdyeroy düv pi) 
Exovoa áxoXovOz. atra. 

One definite fact emerges from the second passage of P. Col. 
Inv. 272. This is that a threat of arrest by the prakíor, i.e. 
execution upon the person, could be made and, in this case, with 
complete success, in a case of private debt. The implieation is 
evident that arrest for private debt, if conducted by the regular 
authorities, was legally recognized. The plea for punishment - 


5 This is the case previously known from two depositions published 
by C. C. Edgar, P. Cairo Zenon III 59347 and P. Edgar 66 in Annales 
du Service des Antiquités de Égypte, XX, p. 183. 

*3 P, Columbia Inv. 272, 13-18. 

** Tbid., 9-10. 
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of Nikon, the creditor, in the first quotation above, establishes a 
-second fact—that the arrest and detention of a free person by 
action of a private person °* was illegal and punishable. The 
tight of procedure, in other words, was reserved for the govern- 
ment agencies alone. 

The legal procedure which Nikon threatened to set in motion 
against the debtor is exactly that established by von Woess in 
his study of the right of asylum in Egypt. The debtor was 
handed over to the praktor and placed under detention by him.°® 
The threat of Nikon in the Columbia document implies that 
the competence of the creditor ceased when he had delivered 
the person of the debtor to the praktor. P. Mich. Inv. 3106 
shows that the obligation for appearance of a defendant might 
equally rest upon his surety, if an éyyvos were involved in the 
case, and that the éyyvos was absolved from further responsibility 
in this respect when the accused had once been delivered into 
arrest.5° 

Granting that P. Columbia Inv. 272 does not bring final and 
incontrovertible proof of eventual enslavement in actions for 
unpaid private debts, it does add another bit to the cumulative 
evidence which warrants the stand taken by Hans Lewald," 
Friedr. von Woess, Leopold Wenger, Rafael Taubenschlag, 
Friedrich Oertel, and myself (against the view of Paul Kos- 

` chaker, Ernst Schünbauer, and now of Liebesny and Mlle. Claire 
Préaux) that enslavement for private debt and self-sale into 
Blavery were legally permitted and followed an established pro- 
cedure in Ptolemaic Egypt. This conclusion supplies the back- 


'4The emphatic position of &’ abrod in the first quotation above is 
noteworthy. The defendant was punishable because both the arrest and 
detention of the free boy had oceurred “on his own authority." 

55 Von Woess, Asylıwesen Aegyptens (1923), p. 83. 

so Published by ©. C. Edgar in JEA, XIV (1928), pp. 291-293. 

57 For a complete discussion of the pertinent documents see Lewald, 
Zur Personalenekution im Recht der Papyri, pp. 30-44. The accusation 
against the creditor Nikon in P. Col. Inv. 272 settles, at least for the 
early Ptolemaic period, the question raised by Lewald, p. 37 regarding 
the possibility of arrest and detention by private agency. The Columbia 
papyrus proves the illegality of that procedure. 

58 Lewald, loo. oit.; von Woess, Asylwesen, pp. 82-85 and Zischr. Sav.- 
Stift, LI (1931), p. 426; Wenger, Arch. f. Pap., X, p. 134; Taubenschlag, 
Ztsohr. Sav.-Stift., L (1930), p. 147 and Atti del IV Congr. Intern. di 
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ground and historical setting, in the Eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire, for the position long since taken by Mommsen,? 
and supported by Ludwig Mitteis,°° in respect to peregrine law 
(as opposed to the Roman law), that it permitted both surrender 
of one’s own freedom and sale of one's children into slavery. ` 

In a supplement to his ‚article ** Liebesny has accepted a 
suggestion made by Rostovtzeff to the effect that P. Cairo Zenon 
I 59093, 10-16 of 257 B. C. is to be explained on the basis of 
the requirement for registration of the free lower-class popula- 
tion who have been enslaved, as it now appears in PER Inv. 
24,552. There is nothing to warrant this except that the Zenon 
letter, written by Heraclitus to’ Zenon, comes from the Phoe- 
nician coast and is close in point of time to the preserved decrees 
in the Rainer papyrus.- Heraclitus complained to Zenon in his 
letter that a certain Menecles had brought some slaves and 
merchandise from Gaza to Tyre, turning these goods over at 
Tyre, presumably to an agent of Zenon, without announcing to 
the tax collectors the fact of entrance of the goods and without 
showing an export permit. For that reason the tax collectors 
had confiscated the slaves. The reasons for not attempting to 
explain the Zenon letter in terms of the registration demand 
for the owpara Aawà eAeödepa of the Rainer papyrus are: that 
the apographe demanded in the decree published by Liebesny 
` was not fiscal in purpose, and the tax concessionaires were, there- 
.fore, not involved as they were in the matter at Tyre; that other 
goods ($opría) as well as slaves are involved in the Zenon letter, 
which would not be the case if their non-registration had had 


Papirologia (Supplementi ad “ Aegyptus,” Serie Scient, 5, 1986, p. 
262) ; Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt (1929), pp. 48-54; 
Arangio-Ruiz, Persone e Famiglia nel Diritto dei Papiri, p. 41f.; Fried- 
rich Oertel in Gnomon, VIII(1932), p. 666.,For the opposing view— 
that enslavement for private obligations is still unproven—see Koschaker, 
“Uber einige griechische Rechtsurkunden,” Abh. Séohs. Akad., phi].-hist. 
Kl, XLII (1931), pp. 58-61; Schönbauer, Aroh. f. Pap., X (1932), pp. 
182-185; and Claire Préaux in Ohronique d'Égypte, no. 24 (1937), pp. 
277-278. F. de Zulueta in JHA, XIX (1933), p. 85 seems to follow the 
conclusion of Koschaker and Schönbauer. l 

= Th. Mommsen, Festgabe für Georg Beseler (Berlin 1885), pp. 264 ff. 
(== Mommsen, Juristische Sohriften, III, pp. 11ff.). ° 

*» Mitteis, Retohsreoht und Volksrecht, pp. 358-361. 

*: Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 289-291. 
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anything to do with the type of slaves mentioned in the decret 
of 261 B. C.; and, finally, that failure to register, under the 
provisions of the Rainer prostagma, entailed an enormous fine 
as well as confiscation. No threat of a fine is mentioned in the 
letter of Heraclitus to Zenon. Although the particular contra- 
vention of the law which caused the trouble reported in the Zenon 
letter is not entirely clear, Edgar's explanation is still valid. 
More fortunate is Liebesny’s brief suggestion ©? that the Rainer 
decree upon the registration of slaves in Syria-Phoenicia has a 
direct relation to a decree upon the freeing of all the Hebrew 
slaves in Egypt which was supposedly promulgated by Ptolemy 
II at the time of the translation of the Septuagint. The so- 
called “ letter ? of Aristeas in which this alleged decree appears °? 
is a highly artificial narrative (8ujygous),"* purporting to tell of 
the causes which led to the sending of an embassy to Jerusalem 
by Philadelphus for the purpose of bringing to Egypt the 
seventy-two Hebrew scholars who made the translation into 
Greek, The writer of the narrative, who calls himself Aristeas, 
asserts that he was a member of the embassy to Jerusalem. He 
further tells of the daily conversations at table of the Jewish 
scholars with the King; of the admiration aroused in King 
Ptolemy II by his newly attained knowledge of the Hebrew 
law; of the favorable reception accorded the translation by the | 
Jewish community of Alexandria; and of the return home of 
the translators laden with gifts from Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
For over three centuries there has been general acceptance of 
the view that the entire story is fictitious in so far as the 
historicity of the embassy is concerned, that the documents used 
in&he narrative are forged, and that the alleged conversations are 
entirely imaginary. Despite the obviously artificial character 


*3 Aegyptus, XVI, p. 290. 

$* See the edition of P. Wendland, Aristeae ad Philooratem Epistula 
(19009, $8 22-25. See also the edition of H. G. Meecham, The Letter of 
Aristeas (1935), with its careful parallels between the language of the 
Septuagint and that of the koine. The decree appears again in a variant 
version in Josephus, Antiquities, XII, 28-31. i 1 

** Elias Bickermann, “ Zur Datierung des Pseudo-Aristeas” in Ztsoh. 
für die NT Wissensohaft, XXIX (1930), pp. 280-298. 

*5 For an acute analysis of the entire narrative see Bickermann’s 
artiele just referred to. For the errors which disprove the statement 
of the author that he was a contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
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of the entire story, its author was certainly well versed in the 
mental attitudes and characteristics of the Hellenistic period 
and particularly familiar with official life and its procedures in 
Ptolemaic Egypt.® 

It is the alleged decree of Philadelphus,” ordering that the 
Jewish slaves in Egypt be bought at state expense and set at 
liberty, which here engages our attention. The publication of 
PER Inv. 24,552 brings us measurably closer to the actual model 
after which the forged prostagma of Pseudo-Aristeas was freely 
fashioned, if we may still regard it as forged. The striking 
likenesses between the two, in content and expression, are here 
tabulated : 


PER Inv. 24,552 Ps.-Aristeas 22-25 

I, 88 : el rıves ray karà Xvpíay cal = 8 22: door ————— eis ros Kara 

Bor[virw] dyopdxacw. Zyplav xai Bowl Tómovs 
Emerdövres. 

I, 87—II 1: ámoypadéo0ocav] 824: àroypajàs —— —— mode 
‘mpd[s tov oixov]ópov ——— vpüs roùs —Kafeoragévovs 
xabeornxéra. mepi Tovrov. 

IL, 1-9: dg’ ñs juépa[s| 78 §24: & juépas rpwiv, ag’ Fs 
mpootaypa ere. èv ġpépas ju£pas éxxeirat TÒ mpóo raypa.. 
Ko ! 

II, 3 and 8: 4 ph dvaydyy. ——— § 24: karaBexvivras eù0ù kal rà 

i Tré[v] ---— éávax0évre|v ^ ^ oóparo. 
é|rdeaxvioow. 

Ui, Vand 9: àv 8 twa vc[Gv] §24: doa r&v ‘Tovdaixdy lor 
oupdtwy —-—— dyra olxe- copároy dy olxeriats. 

TÉ, ii 

IL 6: ro 8? pyvóoavre doßn- ‚825: rov dt BovAóuevoy mpoo- 
odvra|ı r]oü oóparos. ayyéAAav. 


himself took part in the action, see Bickermann, op. ott., p. 281 and 
note 3. Wilhelm Schubart, Arch. f. Pap. XII (1930), pp. 1-36, has 
subjected the Pseudo-Aristeas narration to a thorough analysis from 
the point of view of its bearing upon Hellenistic theory regarding the 
attributes of the Ideal King and his relation to his subjects. 

°° Schubart, op. oit., p. 4; Meecham, Letter of Aristeas, p. 1. 

°t Pseudo-Aristeas, $8 22-25. Wilcken, in Philologus, LIII (1894), pp. 
111-112 called attention to the author's knowledge, displayed in 8$ 297- 
298, of the daily memoranda (hypomnematismos) of the King’s utter- 
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The outstanding likenesses of content of the decree embodied 
in Pseudo-Aristeas, which ordered the mass emancipation of 
Jewish slaves in Egypt, with the actual one are these: the 
demand for registration, the requirement of presentation of the 
slaves before the officials in charge, the punishment for dis- 
obedience of the decree, and the reward for informers. These 
similarities might readily be explained as unavoidable coinci- 
dences forced upon the author of Pseudo-Aristeas in manufac- 
turing his document upon the basis of a general knowledge of 
Ptolemaic decrees of like content. Three particular points, 
however, lend great plausibility to the theory of a direct 
borrowing. 

At the beginning of the two decrees appear the phrases ræv 
karà Yupiay kai Bowilxyy and els robs xarà Xvpíay kai Dowlxyy rorovs. 
“Syria” alone, or “Syria and Phoenicia” were the official 
terms used in the middle of the third century B. C. for the 
Ptolemaic possessions in lower Western Asia, including Pales- 
iine. Elsewhere than in his manufactured prostagma, when 
writing upon his own, Pseudo-Aristeas calls this territory rà 
Kara KolAyv Suplay ümavra,°® or he speaks of the homeland of the 
Jewish captive slaves as 7 rv Tovdaiwy xópa.'? So far as I know, 
the territorial phrase xoíAg Xvpía does not appear in the Greek 


ances at official functions and at banquets and his claim, in $300, 
that he had consulted these. In his letter to G. Plaumann, Siisd. Heid. 
Akad., ph.-hist. KL, V (1914), no. 15, pp. 19-13 (ef. Aroh. f. Pap., VI 
(1920), pp. 315, 414) Wileken pointed out resemblances in details 
between the alleged decree in Pseudo-Aristeas and the actual prostagma 
regarding a tax on slaves, P. Gradenwitz 1. My own view is that the 
tax in P. Grad. 1 was one on slave transfers: Westermann, Upon 
Slavery in Ptolemaio Egypt, pp. 33-41. 

** P. Rev. 64; PSI IV 324; P. Cairo Zenon I 59012; OGI, 54, 7-8. See 
Bickermann, Deutsche Literatur Zeitschr., 1927, p. 1768. PER Inv. 24,552 
proves that Zvpla xal dowixn was used as an official description of that 
political unit, contrary to Kahrstedt’s statement in his “ Syrische 
Territorien in hellenistischer Zeit,” Abh. Gott. Geselle. ph.-hist. K1., XIX 
(1926-1927), p. 22, note 1. The examples cited by Kahrstedt, p. 20, 
of the use of “Coele Syria” by Greek writers do not go back beyond 
Polybius. So also in G. Corradi, Studi Ellenistioi (Turin, 1929), pp. 48 ff. 

*? Pseudo-Aristeas, ad Phil., § 12. 

7° Once in the forged decree, $ 22, and again in $ 13. This is his usual 
custom of designating countries. See Bickermann, Ztsch. für die NT 


‘hae 
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sources until the second century B. C. It, is ‘the third century 
designation for the Syrian Ptoleinaic possessions, xara. Xvpíay xal 
Powiryy, used by a second century. writer, contrary to’ his own 
customary terminology, ‘which most strongly, argues for his’ 
direct borrowing from the: prostagma on slaves which has now 
appeared as PER Inv. 24,552. . 

One important divergence in content between the two decrees’ 
helps to point the close connection between them. In the forged 
prostagma of Pseudo-Aristeas the order for the liberation of the 
Jewish slaves is stretched so as to include, in addition to those 
captives brought in through the wars of Ptolemy Soter, all who 
had been brought in previous to or after that event. ` There is 
no similar retroactive and post-active provision in the actual 
decree dealing with the oduara Aawà éAcbepa in Syria and 
Phoenicia; and there is no place in the Syrian situation for : 
such an order. In fact in the Syrian document the odpara Aaıxa 
éXeifepa. sold by the state were definitely to be retained in their. 
slave condition. It was probably the absence of this provision 
in the model used by Pseudo-Aristeas in shaping his decree. 
which suggested to the author the idea that it should be inserted 
at the special instance of King Ptolemy himself ™ after the pro- 
stagma had been drafted and presented to him.” Artistically 
this addition is turned into a clever literary device for enhancing 
that “ munificence and greatness of soul” which prompted Phil- 
adelphus to accede to the original proposal of Aristeas regarding 
the Jewish slaves and, in this particular, even to widen its scope. 

The actual decree, now published in the editio princeps by 
Dr. Liebesny, upon the free persons of the Aaxd in Syria- 
Phoenicia who were enslaved (PER Inv. 24,552) strictly avojds 


the use of 8ovA0s and dy8pdroSov with reference to them, using . 


. the less decisive cpa consistently. And with good reason. For 
these enslaved persons were also éAe’Oepa. It is to be noted that 
Pseudo-Aristeas follows the same procedure. The decree speaks 
only of r&v Iov8aixdv owpároy dy olkerias,"® although there 18 no 
valid reason in this case for avoiding 8ctAos or dy8pdrosov. For 


"1 Pseudo-Aristeas, ad Philooratem, § 22; cf. 20, 26. 

"*]bid. §26: elodoßdrros 88 roi wporrdyuaros xas travayracty - To 
Basket rà Dra rárra Éxorros mAh» Tob: xal el tives wpojoay A xal perà 
ravré elow elonypéros. 

. ™ Ibid., 324. - 


wer 
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these Jews appear'in the Pseudo-Aristeas document as war 
captives; ’* and by the canons of ancient warfare and inter- 
national practise they could.be sold as slaves if need of money 
or desire for revenge impelled the conquerors to this decision 
and political expediency did not counsel against it. 

After the arguments above had been written in confirmation 
of Liebesny's linking of the Rainer slave decree with Pseudo- 
Aristeas, 88 22 ff., Ulrich Wilcken’s commendatory discussion of 
Liebesny's article appeared in the Archiv für Papyrusforschung.'* 
Emphasizing especially two of the same observations which ap- 
pear above, Wilcken has come to the surprising conclusion that 
the decree on the Jewish slaves in Pseudo-Aristeas is a genuine 
official document.” It is not a light matter to oppose any judg- 
ment expressed by Wilcken in the field of Ptolemaic diplomatics. 
Nevertheless, I cannot follow him in this one. 

The problem as to how a copy of a decree of the middle of the 
third century B. C. would survive and be available to an author 
such as Pseudo-Aristeas in the second century must be met and 
explained in either case—whether the decree in the Epistula ad 
Philocratem is genuine or is forged on the analogy of PER 
24,552 or some closely similar enactment of the same period. 
It is not impossible, perhaps not even surprising, that copies 
of obsolete decrees should be preserved for generations in the 
archives of private families, especially those of officials, or be 
available in copies long after their period of application had 
passed.?* 

The reasons which reinforce my adherence to the decision that 
the slave emancipation document in Pseudo-Aristeas is forged are 
the following: (1) The “letter” to Philocrates, as a whole, is 
an unquestioned and a fairly obvious forgery.'? It would be sur- 
prising, in view of this fact, if the author should have included 
a true document without alteration rather than adapt it to the 
general intent of his pamphlet.” (2) The defense of Ptolemy 

s E 


74 alyuddwrot, $8 35, 37. 

15 Arch. f. Pap., XII (1937), pp. 221-223. 

"* Ibid., p. 223. 

ITI have not been able to trace any similar decree to a provenience in 
a private house, But see the statement of Wilhelm Schubart in Papyrus- 
kunde, p. 10. 

7* Elias Bickermann in Ztsoh. für die NT Wissenschaft, XXIX, p. 281. 

*? According to Bickermann, ibid., p. 288 the letter of King Phila- 
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Soter and the generally moralizing and apologetic tone intro- 
duced by Pseudo-Aristeas into his alleged decree of Phila- 
delphus 5? have no place in the pronouncement of a King who 
was theoretically absolute and responsible to no earthly group or 
power. (Compare, for example, the actual decree on the enslaved 
persons in Syria-Phoenicia [PER Inv. 24,552], which is a clear 
and bare statement of the orders to be obeyed and the procedure 
to be followed in the registration of the persons concerned, cut to 
the bare essentials). Whatever motivation was necessary in the 
Pseudo-Aristeas prostagma would correctly have appeared in a 
preamble as in the fragmentary decree of Euergetes IT in P. Teb. 
III 700, 22-55. (8) Particularly I find it hard to believe that 
Philadelphus, or any other ruler of his’ time, would have made 
the statement, officially or even privately, that it was “contrary 
to justice” ®: to have enslaved the Jews captured by Ptolemy 
Soter in a time of war. The principle of sale of war prisoners 
was too generally accepted as a matter determined by the political 
and financial expediences of the particular situation, not by con- 
siderations of abstract justice. It was not, however, beside the 
purpose of the Pseudo-Aristeas writer to embellish the picture of 
Philadelphus as the merciful and ideal King with this extra- 
ordinary sentiment. (4) According to the Pseudo-Aristeas 
decree, the presentation and declaration of the Jewish slaves was 
to be made before officials established for this purpose within 
three days after the decree had been posted. If this meant that 
the three days were to be reckoned in each town and village from 
the time of the official publication in that place, it might, con- 
ceivably, be a physical possibility to enforce this three day limit, 
although it would be very difficult to do so. In the genuine 
decree dealing with Syria-Phoenieia (PER Inv. 24,552) the time 
granted for registration of the persons involved is twenty days. 
In P. Gradenwitz 1, dealing with slaves in Egypt, the registra- 
tion period is two months for Alexandria, six months in the 
countryside (chora). The three day period in Pseudo-Axisteas 


delphus in Pseudo-Aristeas, 8 35 ff. is not genuine. There is no material 
extant with which the two remaining documents in the Pseudo-Aristeas 
epistula can be compared. 

*? Section 23 and the first half of section 24. They cut the ar of the 
decree into two distinct parts. 

5! Pseudo-Aristeas, ad PhiL, § 23. 

*? Published by Gerhard Plaumann in Siieb. Heidelberger Akad., phil.- 
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was probably suggested by consideration of the reputed speed 
which characterized the entire procedure of the translation of the 
Septuagint. The discussion, formulation, and ratification of the 
prostagma occupied, from beginning to end, only seven days. 
The translation of the Old Testament books was completed in 
seventy-two days. 

(5) Two minor, but significant, points in the decree in Pseudo- 
Aristeas, §§ 22 ff., further serve to strengthen my disbelief in its 
genuineness. First, the alleged payment of a fixed rate of twenty 
drachmas to the owner of every Jewish slave who was freed 95 
has always been a difficult matter to explain. The Ptolemaic 
King, who was theoretically absolute, had every right to free the 
slaves by fiat and without compensation to the owners. In the 
true decree from Syria-Phoenicia there is no hint of any re- 
muneration to the owners of the cópara Acıxa, even if they had 
purchased these. The second point, and a very suspicious one, 
is a provision which appears at the very end of the decree. Any 
person who did not comply with the requirements of the royal 
order, in case he was informed against and proven guilty, was to 
become the slave of the delator. Theoretically, an arbitrary 
and unprecedented punishment and reward of this kind is not 
outside the realm of possibility for the absolute God-King. But 
no similar case of compensating a delator with ownership of the 
condemned person is known to me out of the entire range of 
Greek and Hellenistic legislation. Nor can I find anything simi- 


hist. Klasse, V (1914), Abh. 15, and by Hans Lewald in Raccolta 
Lumbroso (Milan, 1925), pp. 340-342. Lewald’s edition is reprinted in 
Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt, pp. 33-34. 

%@ Pseudo-Aristeas, ad Philocratem, $ 25. 

54 Thid., 8 307. 

35 Thid., 822. See Wilcken’s letter incorporated in G. Plaumann’s dis- 
cussion of P. Gradenwitz 1, 8itzb. Heid. Akad., ph.-hist. El, V, p. 12, 
note 16, and Westermann, Upon Slavery, pp. 35-37. 

The*twenty drachmas per slave is not a “standard price," as stated 
in Pseudo-Aristeas, $37 (rv kar dlar dpyvpuc]» tiur). There is no 
slave price so low as 20 drachmas in the time of Philadelphus. Fifty 
drachmas, paid at the source, in Birta, east of the Jordan, for a girl 
seven years of age, is the lowest which we know of at that period. See 
P. Oairo Zenon I 59003, 5 of 259 B.C., and Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R. E., 
Supplement VI, p. 935. 

36 Pgeudo-Aristeas, ad Phil., $ 25. 
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lar to it in the field of punishments and rewards for informing 
in the field of Roman law.** 

In dealing with two problems, that of the ‘conditions in the 
Syrian possessions of Egypt which led to the passage of the two 
Rainer decrees and that of the ultimate aim of the demand for 


registration of cattle and slaves, we enter the field of conjecture. 


As the cause of the enslavement of these Aaixà. Aeißepa in Syria- 
Phoenicia, Liebesny has suggested the wars which had for a long 
.time been disturbing that area during the Hellenistic period, 
which had led to slave snatching upon a wide scale. We may 
omit the wars of Ptolemy Soter in Syria as fought too long in 
the past to have produced a generation of local peasants reduced 
_ to slavery who could still be called éAeífepa. This leaves for con- 
sideration the first and, possibly, the beginning of the second 
Syrian’ Wars only, if the dating of PER Inv. 24,552 at 261 B. C. 
is correct, as seems to me to be the case. Other factors, however, 
were operating constantly in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine at 
about the period of this decree to, bring about enslavement of 
individuals of the free lower class population, as is proven by 
several of the Zenon papyri dated at the same time or immedi- 
ately after the period of Zenon’s operations in Phoenicia, Pales- 
tine, and lower Syria as agent for the dioecetes Apollonius.*? 
The impression derived from these documents is that the sources 
of the slaves from Syria were the customary and constant ones 
of the slave trade — sale of children, probably self-sale under 
adverse economic conditions, and the snatching of children and 
adults as opportunity offered. i 


e'If a free man was condemned to slavery under Roman law, he 
became a servus poenae, never the slave of an individual. G. Donat€sti, 
“La Schiavitü per Condanna,” in Bull. del Istituto Diritto Romano, 
XLII (1934, vol. I of the N.S.), pp: 225-227 disproves the view of 


Mommsen, Staatereoht, pp. 947-948 that the servus poenae became the- 


property, even of the state, as servus Caesaris. Cf. Buckland, Roman 
Law of Slavery, p. 277: “ Servi poenae themselves were not the property 
of anyone." 

*5 Aegyptus, XVI, p. 272. 

® These were the years 260-256 B. C. See Bagar i in Michigan Papyri, 
vol. I (Zenon Papyri), pp. 16-25. The important references are P. 
Cornell 1, 222-224; P. Col. III, Zenon Papyri 3 (= PSI VI 602 + P. 


Col. Inv. 299); P. Oairo Zenon I 59015, verso 17; 59076; TREAT 2 


68077; 59093, 10-16; PSI IV 406. 
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There is no direct statement in either of the Rainer decrees 
regarding the aim which the Ptolemaic government had in view 
when it issued its demand for the official listing of the herds in 
Syria-Phoenicia and of the “free persons.” But the purpose 
may be deduced with something approaching certainty from three 
points in the prostagma upon registration of the ocópara éAefepa."? 
The first is the statement that actual slaves, bought as such and 
legally proven to be of slave status, although they must be pro- 
duced in person and registered, are to remain in slavery. The 
second is that all of these “free” persons in slavery who have 
been sold by the state are to remain as slaves. These facts point 
to the conclusion that those of the cdpara Aawà &Aeidepa who do 
not fall within the two groups mentioned are to be freed. The 
third indication lies in the general prohibition against enslave- 
ment of the odpara Aad éAeílepa for the future,” except as exe- 
cution upon the person by the state and ultimate sale of fiscal 
debtors is specifically provided for, If my understanding of the 
document is correct, it throws an additional gleam of light upon 
the liberal attitude assumed by the Ptolemaic régime under its 
earlier rulers and its care in looking after the welfare of its sub- - 
jects outside of Egypt. It helps to explain the statement of 
Polybius that the early Ptolemies paid more attention to affairs 
outside of Egypt than to the government of Egypt itself. 

If the Pseudo-Aristeas decree upon the freeing of Jewish cap- 
tives in Egypt? stands as close to PER Inv. 24,502 as my 
analysis of the two documents leads me to conclude, the freeing 
of the slaves incorporated in the imaginary situation of Pseudo- 
Aristeas gives some additional support to the conclusion drawn 


*** jebesny has not discussed this point fully, evidently because of 
his assumption that the purpose of these decrees | was fiscal. 

° PER Inv. 24,552 col. IT, 7-9. : 

°2 Ibid., col. II, 10-12. This is suggested by Liebesny, p. 274. One has 
the feeling, here presented with the caution that it is a mere guess, that 
the enfire measure was agricultural in its purpose, perhaps to restore 
better conditions to these Aaixà éAe8«pa, to the end that agricultural 
returns might be increased. Of. BGU, VIII, 1812 and Walter Otto’s | 
suggestion upon it in Historische Zeitschrift, CLII, p. 043. Of course 
the motivation of the decree might also have been political. 

°8 Ibid., col. II, 16-22. 

et Polybius, V, 34, 6-6. Cf. V, 86, 10. 

*5 Pseudo-Aristeas, 58 22-25. 
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above in regard to the purpose of the real decree. Whether this 
purpose was stated in another decree, demanding the release of 
all cdépata Auxà éhedfepa who were not defined as permanent slaves 
by the terms of the prostagma, cannot be determined. More 
probably it was embodied in a preamble to PER Inv. 24,552 
which is now lost. If determination of the free status of the 
odpara arà èàcóhepa and their emancipation from an illegal 
bondage was an additional object of the government, there is 
still no indication whether or not those in possession of them 
were to be reimbursed for the property loss suffered through the 
operation of such an enactment. The conclusion that they were 
to be reimbursed does not seem to be likely. Such an action on 
the part of an absolute government is scarcely to be expected 
when compensation to its subjects would necessarily involve a 
financial loss to its own exchequer. This would be particularly 
true of the Ptolemaic decree PER Inv. 24,552 because the state 
had apparently taken the attitude that possession of these free 
persons in bondage was not legally justified. In this respect the 
analogy of reimbursement in the Pseudo-Aristeas narrative and 
its forged decree would not, in my judgment, be a satisfactory 
guide. Its purpose was to laud the peyadAoynyla and the 
pravOpuria of Ptolemy Philadelphus, as the beneficent monarch, 
toward all his subjects, but particularly toward the Jews." In 
the pursuit of this purpose historicity itself was not an end 
sought by its author. Only the semblance of fact and truth was 
desired. 

The interpretation offered above in the case of the second 
prostagma is to the effect that it is a supplement to a previous 
decree requiring registration of slaves, which sets the additional 
demand that all the free o#para in servitude must also be regis- 
tered. This suggests a possible explanation of the first of the 
two prostagmata which appear in PER Inv. 24,052. Despite 
the shattered condition of the first column, it is clear that all 
herds of cattle, whether taxable or exempt (Ae(av bmo:tAg xal 
drew col. I, 19-20, cf. I, 3, and sw | ...... » | erecta 
[seats &]voypado [ ] in line 12) must be registered, 


** Bee the preamble to the prostagma of the king in P. Teb. III 1, 700, 
ll. 22-36, which contained the reasons for the enactment. 

** W. Schubart in Arch. f. Pap., XII, p. 10. . 

*5 Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 269-271. 
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also whatever herds the village scribes and tax concessionaries 
can find which have not been declared up to the twenty-fifth 
year (col. I, line 21: doyr dy eiBGow ávamóypadov kal trdpyoucay 
x. T. A). The following provision applies to all the flocks 
enumerated above, those taxable, those exempt, and those pre- 
viously undeclared. It states that the declarations shall there- 
after be made annually and that the imposts falling upon the 
cattle shall be paid, as had been set out in a letter of the King, 
and in the months fixed in an ordinance upon the subject (col. 
I, lines 23-26). 

The requirement of declaration of the cattle which were exempt 
from taxation, along with those subject to taxation, is analogous 
to the declaration of all persons living in any domicile for the 
house-to-house census of the Roman period, of whatever age they 
might be, whether ömoreAns or areAjs.°® The mention of the 
dyyójuov, the pasturage tax, in a broken passage in line 9 of this 
decree indicates that all of these cattle declarations are directly 
connected with the total object of the prostagma. It may, there- 
fore, be that even the lambs, the young goats, and the calves 
which were not yet subject to the regular tax upon grown animals 
were nevertheless subject to the pasturage tax.1°° Or it may be 
a device for establishing a check upon the size of the grown herds 
by supplying each year a record of additions to the herds through 
the birth of young animals. P. Teb. III 708, datable as late in 
the third century B. C., supplies us with a long memorandum of 
instructions, written probably by a dioecetes to one of his sub- 


°° See Wilcken, Grundeüge, p. 104. In a xar olxlay dwoypadn of 309 
A. D. we find a three year old boy declared who is directly called an 
dreds, while his father is called an troreAyjs. See A. E. R. Boak, “ Early 

. Byzantine Papyri in Mtudes de Papyrologie, III (1936), no. 12 and 
Boak’s discussion, p. 25. 

100 Compare the payment of an “exemption” tax upon four head of 
cattle in Wilcken, Ostraka, Il, no. 1257 of 121-120 B. C. It reads: 
réraxrat dredelas with eis rds rouás written above the word dreAeías. 
Wileken, Ostraka, I, p. 265 tended to regard this as a substitution for 
dredelas. But there is no elision; and the inserted words look more like 
an explanation of the unusual term “exemption tax,” meaning the tax 
falling on the exempted animals for the pasturage privilege. For a 
general discussion of the rêy xpoBdrwy see Claire Préaux, Les Ostraca 
Greos de la Collection Charles-Hdwin Wilbour (New York, 1935), pp. 
22-23. 
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ordinates. In lines 165-174 he emphasizes the importance of the 
evvd uoy among the revenues of the state and tells how the regis- 
tration of the cattle can best be carried out. This must mean 
that avoidance of registration of cattle was general enough in 
Ptolemaic Egypt to causé a noticeable diminution in the revenues 
of the government, 

The decree upon the declaration of cattle gives not the alightest 
intimation that the herds were in any way to be freed from taxa- 
tion. Liebesny has correctly stated that the object of the 
prostagma was to preyent the concealment of taxable property 
in cattle." Emphasizing the fact that the “exempt” cattle 
also were to pay the évvójuov, it seems probable that it: was exactly 
these “ exempt cattle ” which had been causing the trouble that 
brought about the promulgation of the decree. Just as the sub- 
ject population of Syria-Phoenicia had failed to declare their 
cópara Aa &Acißepa, on the technicality that they were “ free,” 
so they had not declared their “exempt” cattle, and so had 
escaped payment of the pasturage dues. This understanding 
gives & similarity of purpose and intention to the two decrees 
requiring, respectively, declaration of cattle and of free persons 
in bondage, such as would warrant their promulgation at the 
same time and the copying of the two upon a single papyrus 
sheet, 
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101 Aegyptus, XVI, p. 271. 
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My object in this paper is to show that the use of aorist 
and present (the perfect has present force) in the Greek im- 
perative has often a dramatic or dynamic significance. Since 
imperatives in general refer to the future, it is clear that the 
mere sequence of time—past, present, and future—cannot ac- 
count for the Greek use of two tenses. English uses but one; 
hence in translating by an English imperative we must lose 
some part of the meaning that is present in Greek. It has long 
been..generally agreed that the kind of action (Aktionsart) 
described is in Greek an important factor, often the sole factor, 
in determining choice of tense. Where objective temporal se- 
quence is not decisive, the speaker’s view of the act becomes 
important. Hence the formulation of the current aspect theory, 
a theory that comes near to giving a complete account of the 
use of tenses in all Greek moods except the imperative. I shall 
surprise some by my statement that the aspect theory does not 
adequately explain the use of tenses in the imperative; but so it 
is; As long as the investigation concentrated on the evidence of 


1The most recent and thoroughgoing attempt to apply canons of time 
and aspect to the Greek imperative is found in A. Poutsma, “Over de 
tempera van de imperativus en de coniunctivus hortativus-prohibitivus 
en het Grieks,” Verhandlingen der koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schappen te Amsterdam: Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Diel 
XXVII, no. 2, 1928. There is & summary in English at the end. This 
article is most useful for its citation of illustrations and for its refer- 
ences to earlier work on the subject. It also illustrates the inadequacy 
of any analysis that does not take dramatic forces into consideration. 
The author admits (p. 73): “Why the writer has chosen the tense 
which actually we find in the text, is frequently far from evident.” He 
quotes similar expressions from pioneers in this field: O. Riemann, 
“La question de l'aoriste grec," Mélanges Grau» (1884), pp. 585-599; 
and F. Blass, “ Demosthenische Studien," Rheinisohes Museum, XLIV 
(1889), pp. 406-430. The latter has much useful material. I have also 
taken points from the great work of J. M. Stahl, Kritisoh-historisohe 
Syntaw des griechischen Verbums des klassischen Zeit, Heidelberg, 1907. 
Other works that have helped me are mentioned in scattered footnotes. 
I have made a reasonably careful search for previous work in the field 
and have found no systematic attempt to analyze the dramatic uses of 
the imperative. 
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inscriptions, there was little difficulty In the case of literary 
works, however, whenever a serious attempt has been made to 
formulate the distinction of tenses in the imperative, there has 
always remained an important residue of instances where the 
Greek author did apparently just the wrong thing. 

In any science the existence of such a residue, however small, 
is a challenge to the investigator. 'lo produce such aberrations 
there must be a force operating that has not yet been observed 
and formulated. Such a tense-determining force I find in the 
dramatic situation; and I have made an attempt to sketch in 
outline the dramatic use of the Greek imperative. Just as 
the aspect feature of tense distinctions does not interfere with the 
use of tenses to indicate distinctions of past and present, so my 
scheme of dramatic uses of the imperative will be found to 
supplement rather than to supersede or contradict the aspect 
theory. A speaker may be either an observer or an actor. His 
language may be expression or it may be action. According to 
Malinowski? primitive languages show conspicuously the sort 
of dynamic or pragmatic meanings that I postulate in my study 
of the Greek imperative. He says (p. 316): “ Language in its 
primitive function and original form has an essentially prag- 
matic character ; that is, it is a mode of behavior, an indispensable 
element of concerted human action. And negatively: that to 
regard it as a means for the embodiment or expression of thought 
is to take a one-sided view of one of its most derivative and 
specialized functions.” The general principle is well put by 
Professor de Laguna:* “Men do not speak simply to relieve | 
their feelings or to air their views, but to awaken a response in 
their fellows and to influence their attitudes and acts” (p. 19). 


*In inscriptional material there is little or no variety of dramatic 
situation and the aspect theory is adequate. Note Meisterhans, Gram- 
matik der attischen Inschriften*, Berlin, 1900; Hans Jacobsthal, Der 
Gebrauch der Tempora und Modi in den kretischen Dialektinaqhriften, 
Strassburg, Trübner, 1907 (I. F. XXI, Beiheft, pp. 36-58). I have not 
seen Edmund Busch, Grammatik der delphisohen Insohriften, Band 1, 
Lautlehre, Berlin, Weidmann, 1914. 

*Bronislaw Malinowski in Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of 
Afeaning, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1930, Supplement I, pp. 
296-336. á 

t Grace Andrus de Laguna, Speech: ite Function and Development, 
New Haven, Yale U. Press, 1927. 
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* Conversation takes place within a concrete situation and is 
never fully intelligible when transcribed? (p. 109). 

The imperative is particularly likely to be dynamic or dra- 
matic, to be employed to represent or enforce the will, character, 
feeling, or attitude of the speaker. The aspect theory assumes 
that language is determined by the‘ way things look to an 
observer. This is often the case, but there is abundant evidence 
that the dramatic uses of language may be as important as the 
descriptive. It is not enough to consider the speaker’s view of 
the situation; his purposive attitude must also be taken into 
account. I have accordingly examined all imperatives that occur 
in Attic drama in order to show how the use of tenses is modified 
by dramatic considerations—status, ethos, pathos, purpose, etc. 
I have utilized many hints and statements found in the work 
of scholars, and have frequently acknowledged my indebtedness 
to works cited. I refer infrequently to non-dramatic writers, for 
in their case my investigation is limited. It may be that Homer, 
Pindar, or Herodotus has special peculiarities in the use of the 
imperative that I have not observed. In any case there is room 
for many special investigations in this field. 

My work is to some extent the.fulfilment of a prophecy made 
by Meltzer ® in 1905: “Künftig wird man zum Beispiel bei der 
Unterscheidung von Imperativ praesens und aorist mehr Sinn 
fiir das entwickeln miissen, was Nietzsche das ‘ Pathos der 
Distanz’ nennt. Man wird fragen: Welcher Stilgattung gehört 
der Schriftsteller an? Wer spricht? Zu wem? In welcher Lage, 
der des Über-, des Gleich-, oder des Untergeordneten? In 
welcher Stimmung, in welchem Ton, zu welchem Zweck, mit 
Helfen welches besonderen Verbs u. s. w. u. 8. w.?" The im- 
petus to a new treatment of the Greek imperative was originally 
provided by F. W. Mozley * in 1903. He pointed out that in 

.the Greek Bible, as a rule, only the aorist of the imperative is 
used in addressing the deity. To this rule there are no more 
then a ‘handful of exceptions, the most notable being at Luke XI, 
3 in the Greek of “ give us day by day our daily bread.” Matthew 
has the aorist and “this day” not “day by day.” There are 
other exceptions in the book of Job, but Job’s wish to argue with 
the deity resembles Greek rather than Hebrew wont. In classi- 


5 Neue Jahrbücher f. d. kl. Att., VII (1906), pp. 609-13. 
* Journal of Theological Studies, IV (1903), pp. 279-282. 
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cal Greek gods are often addressed with a present imperative. 
In Pindar there are met more presents than aorists in such 
cases.” 

The only real TUM along the line indicated by Mozley was 
made by John A. Scott® in 1907. He pointed out that, where 
supplication in‘ the interest of the speaker is reinforced by an 
appeal to the gods, the &orist is used without exception in classi- 
cal literature. He refers to present imperatives as “ monitory 
and minatory ”—a phrase that Gildersleeve had employed to 
characterize the tone of conditions that have the future indica- 
tive in the protasis. The quotation from Gildersleeve is a useful 
reminder that there are other constructions in Greek besides 
the imperative that are determined by the attitude of the speaker 
rather than by anything more objective. From other languages, 
too, linguists cite elements whose use is determined by the status, 
attitude, emotion, or will of the speaker in relation to the situa- 
tion or to the hearer. 

I do not suppose that dramatic distinctions between present 
and aorist are confined to the imperative in Greek, but they are 
probably rare. I am content to offer one example which I do 
not believe that the aspect theory is competent to explain, though 
as a dramatic use it is readily understood. Oedipus in Sophocles’ 
play (O.T. 6221.) is asked by Creon, whom he is accusing, 
“do you want to expel me from the land?” “ Not at all,” he 
replies, “death, not exile, is my wish for you” (6vpokev ob 
¢uyev). The contrast between the heavy penalty of death and 
the light penalty of exile is underlined by the use of present 
and aorist. Both of the verbs have heavier stems in the present 
than in the aorist.” This is not a point, however, that I wish 


"Bee E. Kieckers, “ Zum Gebrauch des Imperativus Aoristi et Prae- 
sentis," Indogerm. Forsoh. XXIV (1909), pp. 10-16. This work gives 
statistics and argues that the aorist is normal in prayers. I have not 
seen the recent attack on Kieckers’ conclusions by W. Beschewliew, 
* Der Gebrauch des Imperstivus Aoristi und Praesentis im altgriech. 
Gebet," Ann. de PUniw. de Sofia, Fac. Hist.-phil. (Sofia, 1937), pp. 23-41. 
See notice in Glotta, XVIII (1930), p. 240. Kieckers’ rather fanciful 
explanation is rightly set aside by Paul Kretschmer, “Der gr. Impera- 
tivus aor. act. auf -cov,” Giotta, X (1920), pp. 112-122. 

* Olass. Phil., XI (1907), pp. 324-330. 

° P. Dórwald, “ Zur gr. Tempuslehre," Gymnasium, XVII (1899), pp. 
146-151, points out on page 147: “der lautlichen Verstürkung in Pr&- 
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to dwell on here. It is convenient for purposes of exposition to 
point out a simple explanation of the facts as observed, namely 
that dramatic presents and aorists are mingled in Greek with 
those that mark continued, repeated, or incomplete action as 
distinguished from the momentary, easy, or finished. To be 
remembered, so psychologists tell us, & thing may either be 
repeated or dwelt on, or may. be impressed in a moment by the 
operation of strong emotion or interest. Here is a reasonable 
hypothesis. I leave it to others to test its accuracy as a statement 
of historical cause and effect. ; 

In attempting merely to formulate the dramatic uses of the 
imperative that are found in Attic Greek drama I am still ex- 
posed to many dangers. Since different interpretations of the 
same dramatic situation are often possible, there will be a sub- 
jective element in some of my explanations. I hope, however, to 
avoid this, as far as it is possible to do so, by basing conclusions 
either on crucial instances or on statements that can be made to 
fit a series of cases without exception or conflict. If my conclu- 
sions are correct, they may be further tested by applying them to 
otherwise indeterminate dramatic situations. If they lead to 
an enhanced appreciation of great drama, we have found a new 
instrument of literary appreciation. 

It should be noted that I include with the imperative both 
imperatival infinitives and the prohibitive subjunctive. It would 
be possible to include also the hortatory and deliberative sub- 
junctive under the same rules, but I have omitted to do so, 
because there is sufficient material for my purpose without cover- 
ing so much territory. Note too that allowance must be made for 
peculiarities of particular verbs. Some have in other moods.a 
penchant for the present, others for the aorist. Again each tense 
may have a fixed and distinct meaning. When Strepsiades uses 
a series of aorists, as he implores his son to study with Socrates, 
we must not suppose that the single present uavdave differs in 


sensstemma &uch eine (natürlich zeitliehe) Verstürkung der Bedeutung 
entspricht." But why should the strengthened meaning be always tem- 
poral? If strong emotion is present, a single event is often more 
impressive than one that is prolonged or repeated. B. L. Gildersleeve 
in A.J.P., XXIII, p. 250, explains an imperfect eire as due to & 
feeling-tone: “She had to leave." The light form Pwe would not do 
dramatic justice to an action that was not light to perform. Meltzer 
criticizes Dörwald in Gymnasium, XVII, pp. 329-335. 
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. tone from the aorists, for “be a student,” which is what Strepsi- 
ades means, can only be put in the present. The aorist means 
* get the lesson.” If we want a present again in this sense, we 
must use dddoxov (Hec..299). Prevot** is responsible for a 
similar statement: “ Le sens de l'imperativ dpa est bien different 
de celui que presentent (8e et iSecbe.” In general the present 
may for most verbs replace the aorist for dramatic reasons; it 
often happens that the present is not so replaceable by the aorist 
for any reason. Verbs meaning “go” are almost always in the 
present. The compounds of ini are so rare in the present that 
no significance can be attached to the use of the aorist in their 
case, Such aorists as raicoy, “strike him a blow," and neivor, 
* wait a moment,” must be kept if their meaning is to be recog- 
nizable. 'The Greek speaker took advantage of all opportunities ; 

: where language was recalcitrant, he was as impotent to fit lan- 
guage to the dramatic situation as a speaker of Latin would be. , 
We are studying a linguistic force that operates in conjunction 
with other forces. The other forces are already known; we 
cannot disregard them ; we must observe what happens when they 
are quiescent. Gravitation affects all apples; it is only the 
occasional apple that falls; but the falling apple enables us to 
study the universal force. 

My classification of the dramatic uses of the imperative is 
not the only one possible. It has an advantage, however, in 
that it reduces the significant elements of a dramatic situation 
to three—the speaker, the hearer, and the unyielding background 
of fact. I do not adopt a separate category for the third and 
other persons because, if a third person is to be influenced, his 
róle corresponds to that of the hearer; if he is taken as a fixed 
element of the environment, he plays the part of an impersonal 
fact. Again, the lightness or heaviness of the task commanded 

. might be included as a separate element. Since, however, the 
diffculty of the task is relative to the strength of the hearer, 
this element receives sufficient consideration if it is treat€d as a 

` factor helping to influence the attitude of speaker to hearer. 


10 A, Prevot, “ Verbes Grecs Relatifs a la Vision et Noms de l’Oeil,” 
Rev. Phil., TX (1935), pp. 133-160. See page 146. There is need of more 
studies of this sort. If verbs of saying and of thinking and knowing 
were so studied, light would almost certainly be thrown on the 
imperative. 
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I classify dramatic situations then in three groups. In the 
first neither speaker nor hearer is master of the situation. Both 
are ruled by stubborn facts or by established precedents or de- 
cisions. Here the present of the imperative is normal. In the 
second group the speaker is master of the situation or is ex- 
pressing his will to dominate. Here again the present is normal. 
In the third group the impulse to action comes from the speaker ; 
the hearer must act or decide. With a little good will all Greek 
uses of the imperative can be herded into these three folds. 
Naturally there is often no clear-cut distinction between one 
use and another. Allowance must be made for inevitable over- 
lapping and gradation. Here is the scheme. 


DRAMATIO USES OF THE IMPERATIVE. 


1. Facts are in control. There is an appeal to, or at least 
.no dissent from, existing facts, functions, obligations, laws of 
thought, or agreements. Present imperative. 

a. Mimetic, sympathetic, hortatory imperatives. Indicative in 
function, involving expression rather than action. Action is 
already going on or completed. 

b. Informative, reminiscent, and supplementary imperatives. 
Facts are important. There may be already an understanding or 
a decision in force. The speaker adds details, gives specific 
guidance, reveals the situation, gives the signal for expected 
action, or repeats an injunction. Often not to be distinguished 
from the permissive or hortatory imperative. No new decision 
is required. 

e. Monitory, fortifying, formal imperatives. The speaker 
appefls to reason or duty, exhorts against weakness, or speaks 
as the, representative of something more than personal. An 
obligation to obey exists or is supposed by the speaker to exist. 
Note, however, that in fortifying against = the comforting 
aorist is normal. 


2. The speaker is assumed to be in control. Present. 

a. Resolute imperatives—decision, consent, refusal, indiffer- 
ence or dismissal. 

b. Repressive, concessive, hostile, minatory, defiant, vitupera- 
tive imperatives. The speaker may show coldness or hostility by 
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unwilling assent or by commanding what he cannot help in a 
tone of self-assertion. The concessive imperative may be used to 
emphasize a. point that is not conceded and is expressed by an 
aorist, 


8. The speaker incites the hearer to action, adopts a tone 
of intimacy or friendship, or seeks to soften a hostile or resolute 
hearer. Aorist imperative. 


a. Summonses, challenges, invitations, tentative proposals. 
b. Excitement, eagerness, welcome, reassurance, kindness. 


e. Submission, pretended or real, and supplication, including 
all attempts to soften resolution or to remove hostility. 


In general, negative injunctions follow the same scheme as 
positive. The formula dappe, py rpéogs is an exception. It is 
natural that the implication of hostility in the negative present 
should be avoided when the purpose is to reassure the hearer. 
There is a tone of hostility in Antigone’s py ‘pov mporapße 
addressed to Ismene (Ant. 83). Appeals to fear are in the 
present whether positive or negative. Appeals to pity are in the 
aorist. To counteract pity or other scruples the present is used. 
Appeals to anger and hatred take the present; the aorist is used 
to dispel these emotions. The present usually emphasizes and 
increases distance; the aorist does the opposite. The present 
emphasizes details and difficulties. The aorist ignores or belittles 
them. It is probably for this reason that the aorist is normal in 
commands from masters to slaves and may, when used to others, 
even seem rude. Where intimacy and unquestioning obedience 
are not in place, the aorist may be too light-hearted. If effort 
is called for, to ignore the fact in giving commands is to*take 
too much for granted. The present is nearly always used when 
“may, must, need, need not, should, ought” are appropriate in 
English. It emphasizes the traditional pattern of life and its 
obligations. The aorist is used when “ suppose ” or “ please ” is. 
appropriate. It breaks through the existing pattern and attempts 
to escape from it by impulsive thought or feeling. Doubled 
presents or aorists have double force. To add a detail without 
doubling the force, present is used after aorist and aorist after 
present. In fact, this variation of tense is very common and does 
not usually correspond to a change of tone, though it probably 


hog 
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does so on occasion. Excitement, émotion, and indecision are 
often implicit in the aorist. The use of tenses, like that of 
other speech-forms, became stereotyped, often in unpredictable 
ways. The use of a normal form indicates nothing in the 
dramatic situation. An abnormal form, on the other hand, 
deserves attention and may throw light on character, attitude, 
or emotion. I pass now to illustrations. 


la. When the imperative accompanies the act that it marks, 
it is normally in the present tense. - So Hecuba to Hectors 
shield (Tro. 1224) ere$avoi “ receive thy wreath.” So Onesimus 
to Habrotonon, as he gives her Charisius’ ring (Men., Hp. 338) 
AdpBave “take your ring." Sometimes the present imperative 
accompanying an act amounts to self-exhortation, as in the 
Cyclops (656-662): répvev’, Axe krÀ. or in the women’s cry 
xönreod' “ASuny (Ar., Lys. 396). Such accompanying imperatives, 
if the action is momentary or rapid, as in some dances, may be 
in the aorist: éxAaxrisdrw ris (Wasps 1525). The Greeks appar- 
ently did not show their sympathy with nature by such impera- 
tives as Byron’s “Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean.” 
Inanimate objects are frequently apostrophized in Greek," but 
they are expected to sympathize with the human actors. Cas- 
sandra’s phrase (Tro. 323) &dov 8, & Exdra, $áos is not an 
exception. It is a prayer of the type “ perform your function.” 
Sympathy with the action of the Moirai is expressed by the 
chorus (Ae., Oho. 307-314), using three present imperatives. 
Since destiny is unyielding, prayers would be out of place, but 
no doubt these imperatives are not very different from hortatory 
and triumphant imperatives addressed to gods. Perhaps the 
vixa Qf Admetus to Heracles (Alc. 1108) should be classed as a 
ratification. There are prophetic present imperatives as well as 
indicatives. In general, solemnity, majesty, destiny, require the 
present imperative. Hence the present imperative in oaths (fore 
Zeós), in official proclamations, and in religious and solemn 
moments. At such times the individual takes upon himself the 
greatness that belongs to permanent and mysterious forces. At 
Eur. I.T. 289 it is the religious import of the herdsman’s 


HI do not find any evidence to weaken this statement in A. P. 
Wagener, “Stylistic Qualities of the Apostrophe to Nature as a Dra- 
matie Device,” Trans. Am. Philol. Ass., LXII (1931), pp. 78-100. 
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mission that makes him command attention (dxove) instead of 
requesting it. Trygaeus is imitating the official style with his 
dxovere Aep (Peace.551). In Dicaearchus’ ceremony (Ach. 243 f.) 
there is a sudden lapse to the familiar aorist for a comic purpose. 
For the marriage ceremony note Hermes’ words at Peace 706:. 
em! rovrows iy 'Omópav AdpBave yuvaixa cavrQ rjvóe. By sacrificing 
herself Iphigeneia gains the right to speak in ceremonial tones. 
Note the present imperatives at I. A. 1898, 1469-80 in contrast 
with the suppliant aorists of 1211-52. - Macaria in a similar 
situation (Held. 528, 529 f.) uses the present. So also Oedipus 
at the moment of death (O. C. 1518-55). A king or official may 
lay his dignity aside. He may, however, always reassume it and 
use the present in commands. For an example of the imposing 
present note Phoen. 40; compare line 18. 

Hortatory phrases always have the present (or perfect): 
iyiawe, xalpe, ebróxe, éppwoo, éyxoveire (H. F. 521). So a woman 
applauds a speech (Eccl. 213): Aéye Ady’ óya6€ “hear! hear!” 
Compare the shouts of víxo in the famous riots under Justinian. 
The injunction of Clouds 1078 is more hortatory than per- 
missive: xp& 7j pice, oxlpra, yéAa, vönLe umdev aloxpov. No doubt 
many addresses to the gods are more hortatory than suppliant. 
Note the confidence of the present in the refrain of the chorus in 
the Agamemnon (121) : aDuvov eixé, rò © ed vxdro. It is probably 
because Pindar and his heroes pray in a spirit of triumph and 
confidence that he shows more presents than aorists in addresses 
to gods by mortals in his work (see p. 84). He may also have 
preferred to base his appeals on a recognized claim to favor 
instead of resorting to humble entreaty. The young Pelops 
praying to his friend Poseidon (Ol. 1, 75-78) does use three _ 
impassioned aorists (medaooy, répevoor, méAacov), but he end? his 
prayer with a present (8/80.) that has something of the tone of 
anamen. The antithesis also gives a logical tone to the sentence: 
“But, as for me, I shall undertake this contest; "tis thine to 
grant desired achievement.” "e 


lb. When gods are addressed by mortals with a present im- 
perative, there is often an implieation that the god has his 
proper function, and needs, not persuasion, but merely a state- 
ment of the case or a signal as at Soph., Hl. 792: drove, Népeot. 
The present in commands of the type “ fulfill your function ” is 
normal where there is formal word play. So Onesimus at Men., 


*. 
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Ep. 554: Zeb odrep, drep tori Sivaroy, oGlé pe, and Clytemnestra 
at Ag. 973: Ze) Ze) rédae, ras épàs ebyas réAa. So Habrotonon, 
when she appeals to Hefo to help her make her scene convincing 
(Men., Ep.338), uses the present, because, although she does not 
.use the word, she seeks aid in being «fav. Note also xnpuxevérw 
of Hermes (Ae., Supp. 221) and in the same play (815) ceBifov 
& ixeras, Zev, where the epithet ixésws is easily supplied. When 
Orestes arrives at the shrine of Athena (Hum. 236), he does not 
beg to be received, for her reception of him is guaranteed by the 
promise of Apollo (80), and he is personally conducted by 
Hermes (90). His 8éxyov is merely an official announcement of 
his arrival. So Homers address to the Muse (deSe) in the first 
lines of Iliad and Odyssey does not deserve the stricture of 
Protagoras (Aristotle, Poetics, 19), who complains that Homer 
commands, where he supposes that he is praying. In a prayer the 
aorist would have been used. No prayer was required; the Muse 
always sang anyway if she did anything at all. She needed 
merely a signal and directions what to sing. The stress is all 
on pyvw and dyópa, as if the Muse had asked, “ What shall I 
sing?” In line 10 of the Odyssey the aorist imperative eré is 
an assurance of the interest of the audience in what is to come. 
This meaning is implicit in eiré, wherever it appears in Greek, 
as I will show later. 

Where action is determined already and only a signal is needed, 
the present is normal. So the watehman at Ag. 29; so Orestes 
( Or. 1618) übarre Sapar’, 'HAékrpa and Dionysus at Frogs 1125: 
Aéy AlexóAe. In the same play Charon uses wapaBadrod (180, 
269) for the command to ship oars, but the present éuBawe (188) 
for “all aboard.” These verbs, however, have a preference for 
aorist and present respectively in any case. The former usually 
means “ pelt ” in the present, and the latter is a verb of motion. 
It might be noted here that forms in 856. are polite (Lys. 873), 
while xaraßa is abrupt (Frogs 85, Wasps 979). The likeness of 
the insperative in signals and directions to the permissive im- 
perative (see p. 48) is obvious. Readiness to act, not by any 
means necessarily accompanied by impatience, is also indicated 
by a present imperative. So Antigone to her father: jxovcapev 
ve yöre Sei mpdotacce (O.C. 494). Even in the Septuagint 
Samuel says to Yahweh Ade (I Sam. IU, 9f.) “speak Lord, 
for thy servant heareth." Note also Frogs 207: xaraxéAeve &j, and 
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Plutus 1027: &pale kai werpaferaı. There may be impatience at 
Wasps (97: &àÀX* Grep uéAXes moie, certainly there is at I. A. 872: 
éxxdAvrre viv wore, but the verb alone would not prove it. 

The reinforcement or repetition of a request in the aorist is 
regularly given in the present; !? so always I believe when the 
previous request is specifically recalled by dep tlaov. (Ap. 21a) or 
the like, as twice in Plato Ap. 30c, the second time indisputably 
with reference to the future. The aorist may of course be 
repeated when emotion. continues. Io uses two aorists to Pro- 
metheus and confirms them with two presents (@pda, pdfe, 
P. V. 605-8). It is true conversely that an admonition or rebuke 
in the present imperative is often followed closely by a reinforc- 
ing injunction in the aorist. It is difficult to believe in some 
cases that the aorist could have been used if the stronger present 
had not preceded it and determined the tone: pySt Üpaaívov 
unë? rois cavrod kaxois rò OnAv ovvbels S8e wav pépi yévos (Hec. 
1184), ph Üvgoke 80 Eur amd’ ämorreivgs twa (I. A. 1419). The 
present, like the aorist, may be repeated for emphasis. A glance 
at Dunbar’s concordance of Aristophanes will show that Aéye, 
dpafe, ete., regularly follow a specific question, just as elré, $páaov 
precede. The exceptions are readily explained. Socrates’ in- 
quisitorial e? 87 in the Clouds may be a comic mannerism; it 
sounds like a skeptical challenge. Excitement, joy, or special 
interest is indicated where eié comes after or in the middle of a 
question. So Pamphila, when she catches sight of her baby in 
Habrotonon’s arms: yivat, mößev &xeıs, eré uot, rò maıdioy Aaßoüca ; 
(Men., Ep. 511). Habrotonon’s present imperatives just pre- 
ceding correspond to the impressive manner that she assumes as 


19 Blass (op. ost., p. 420, see note 1) observes that a repeated reffuest 
is usually in the present. For A. H. Headlam’s thesis, derived from 
Hermann, that present prohibitions mean “stop doing something,” 
while aorist prohibitives seek to forestall something that has not 
occurred, see Olass. Rev., XVII (1903), pp. 204f.; XVIII, p. 262, XIX, 
pp. 30-38. This view is successfully combated by H. D. Naylore Class. 
Rev., XIX, pp. 26-30; XX, p. 348, and R. C. Seaton, ib, XX, p. 438. 
I believe that Headlam’s principle holds only when there is resentment, 
resistance, admonition, or the like. The common explanation of the 
succession u) CopuBjonre, uh OopvBeire in the Apology, namely, that an 
uproar has arisen in the meantime, is most improbable, though it cannot 
be disproved. The request, if repeated, would be put in the present 
imperative in any case. 
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the bearer of an important mission. For presents confirming 
aorists see Birds 175, 663-6, Frogs 112-7, 1379-81, Choe. 500-8. 
The negative present imperative may imply resentment, rebuke, 
or resistance ; hence it is appropriate when action is to be stopped. 
The aorist is, however, used in such cases when the protest is 
humble, mild, or friendly; and the present is very often used to 
inculcate a maxim or to warn against future kindness or weak- 
ness or forgetfulness. There are naturally cases where a change 
of tense in verbs closely connected corresponds to a change of 
tone: 8ós rjv xápw por r7ivSe kal japoU rpömous marpos 8ualov, “in 
granting me this favor you will also be copying your honest father 
as a son should” (Helen 940). 

Information is usually requested with an aorist unless the com- 
mand to speak follows the question. One who has information 
to give or a maxim to cite uses the present imperative. Note 
Birds 597: vor! py wAci—vuvi mA. Special knowledge, especially 
if there is a request for guidance, puts even an inferior in a 
position to give directions. The present is always used where 
the meaning is “I assure you." So ict, doce, vdpife, etc. When 
the meaning is “learn the lesson,” “get the idea,” or “ don’t 
get the idea,” the aorist is normal. So páĝe, ciceAPérw oe, py 
vopions, um &xwlogs, wy éns, etc. Information is conveyed by 
$éáckay (Soph., El. 9) and by ebyov (Eur., El. 563, I. T. 536, 
Choe. 212). In Prometheus’ directions to Io (P. V. 708-818) 
Prometheus uses the aorist to stimulate attention (703, 706, 780, 
802) but elsewhere the present except twice (718, 804), when 
he shows concern as he warns her of special danger, explaining 
his concern in each case with a ydp clause. 

At O.C. Y5, 77 the native of Colonus proffers information, 
* Shall I tell you how to avoid offense for the present? Stay 
here." olob’ ds viv ph opddAgs; abroü peeve? At Helen 1514 a mes- 
senger brings information of Helen’s disappearance with the 
words dAAns &xmöver uygoreópara yvvawós. At Trach. 385, 890 the 
questión rl xpi ocv; is put by Deianeira to the chorus, then by 
the messenger to Deianeira. The answers are both in the present 


imperative «e/fov, pluve “ you must ask,” “ you must stay." The 


11 For a full discussion of the imperative in subordinate clauses and 
in interrogative clauses see J. P. Postgate, “ Grammatical Annotations 
upon the Oedipus Rex and the Greek Imperative,” Trans. Oam. Phil. 
Boc., Vol. IXI (1886-93), London, Clay, 1894, pp. 60-55. 
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use of the present imperative by Haemon to his father (Ant. 
705, 718) accords with his strictly reasonable plea that avoids 
supplication. 
The use of the present imperative may show who dominates 

the situation. Creusa (Jon 970, 972; 974) is to some extent 
relieved of the guilt of her attempt to murder Ion by the fact that 
she yields to the urgent prompting of the pedagogue, who 
adopts a hortatory tone. To her question ri yp} Spay; he replies 
. &xorívov (972) “you must get revenge.” His réApnoor later is 
more than hortatory; it is kinetic or stimulative, the difference 
being that the aorist implies slackness or weakness on the part 
of the hearer, whereas the present confirms him in his present 
activity or mood. The term hortatory is quite inadequate to 
express the spur that is applied when the aorist is used. In the 
Hippolytus there is a similar situation, but Phaedra’s nurse, 
by her róàpa (476). and the present imperatives following, 
implies (477, 517, 519) that the course she proposes is normal 
. and right and that she knows better than Phaedra does what.is 
good for her. Of course she also uses supplication and tenderness 
(289, 508). She seems to use curb and spur together at 473 £.: 
Anye pè kak&v ppevõv, An~ov & bBpiLovea, “ you must stop brooding 
on your troubles, break with your lawless mood." The éasov of 
521 is used like pi $povríogs and similar expressions to dismiss a ' 
matter light-heartedly. So Knights 1856, O. T. 1056. The 
serious ui dpóvrfe is used when a difficulty is disposed of by 
information, logie, or courage, not just disregarded. So O.T. 
724, 980, Clouds 189 (Strepsiades: éyo yàp olda). Phaedra’s 
weakness and indecision are shown by her use of the aorist im- 
perative (883, 504). Ajax in what Tecmessa recognizes a8 a 
tone. of weakness uses the aorist (Ajax 396). 


lc. The superiority of the informed person is sometimes that 

of the man who knows the rules or has a store of worldly or 
unworldly wisdom. This kind of superiority is not always, 
however, recognized by the hearer without question, so that self- 
assertion and conflict may arise. But in any situation, no matter 
how interested the speaker may be, the present imperative is 
. sure to appear whenever there is a sententious note or the most 
specious appearance of logic. The speaker, since he is appealing 
to a power not himself, that of reason or proverbial wisdom, 
may succeed in avoiding self-assertion. Logical conclusions are 
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couched in the present imperative. So the messenger to Pentheus 
rév Saipoy’ oóv tóv darıs Eat’, & 8éorora, 8€yov «óA« rye (Bac. 
770). Again jv vor py xaxds Sdéw Aéye, relfov, név' abrov (Helen 
1392f.). See also I. A. 1207, Hec. 403. Helen is sententious 
when she says (Helen 1428) py Sovreve rois SodAas, dvaf. The 
idea of obligation often lurks in a noun, for instance, one indi- 
cating relationship: rarépa vuy Séxov (Ion 556), &Adurpe (aida kal 
yovaina) Iliad 6, 431; éAéaipe (Töv ixérgv) Odyssey 6, 175; oixrape 
8 pas, olkrpà yàp meröwdauer I. A. 985. There is a sententious 
note in yropuny Ölkarv cxotca ToUs wéAas yéye Soph., El. 551; 
và umötv wbeAoüyra pù wove. uárqv P.V. 44. Often the tone of 
admonition is no stronger than “ you had better ? : $0éyyov xéovoa 
keöyd rotow eüdpoow (Choe. 109), ävag, åreóxov Eur., Hip. 891. 

When a fair or logical proposal is made, the present is used: 
meidov‘ Kayo yàp oov od mpooxpptas (melo) O. C. 520; under áBike 
jmd arro? Men., Ep. 73. Meisterhans** noted that, when a 
command lapses into descriptive details of thé required act, the 
present of the imperative is used. So Hecuba, once her plea is 
granted, gives details and directions (874 f.). When the manner 
of an act is stressed, the present is normally used: caddis pot 
späte Trach. 849; A€ye 5 od peiLov kai cadis rò xpvoiov Ach. 108. 
Patroclus uses darre (Iliad 23, 71) because he takes it for granted 
that he will be buried sometime; what he wants is to be buried 
quickly. Polyneices, on the other hand, must use 6dyor (Phoe. 
1447) because he fears that he may not be buried at all. The 
equivalence of the present imperative to xpy plus infinitive is 
clear in Tecmessa’s admonition (Ajas 520f.) aXX loye kápo 
prot. dvdpi Tot xpeOv pynny wpoceivat, Tepmvöy el Tí mov malou 
At P. V. 264-6 the admonitory tone of the chorus’ Eyre is at 
once Tecognized by Prometheus (mapaweiv vowdereiv re). Creon’s 
didaoke insists on fair procedure (O. T. 554). For insistence on 
a choice between alternatives note I. A. 817 dpa 8° d rı Spaces, 9 
dray’ olkade orpardy. 

Adm?nitions or sententious remarks may be comic if the condi- 
tions are absurd. They are so in the case of the drunken Heracles 
at Hur., Alc. 787-790. So the slave Onesimus in the final scene 
of Men., Hp. uses the present in admonishing and deciding the 
case of Smicrines (638, 652) with comic effect. In Lucian’s 


14 Op. cit. (see note 2). 
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Dialogues of the Gods 2, Zeus has to listen to sermonizing from 
Eros. Syriscus’ seriousness has its humorous side when, in 
rebuking Davus, he lays down the principle pydt ty edpwy’ Ómov 
mpoceott cop’ ddixovpevoyv (Men., Ep. 101). Theognis regularly 
uses the monitory present imperative both positive and negative 
to Cyrnus with no implication of repression or censure. He also 
uses the aorist, presumably for metrical convenience. In such 
formal precepts the aorist hardly affects the meaning. In drama, 
however, it means that the speaker is specially interested, feeling 
affection or concern, or that he is deferential, or that the admoni- 
tion is expressed as a remote possibility rather than an immediate 
danger. Thus all suggestion of censure is avoided. So Amphi- 
tryon to his son: «cA» 8e onv um apiv Tapaéys apiv róð’ eb Heodaı, 
rervov (H. F. 604£.); Creon to his son: pý vv mor’, d mal, tàs 
dpévas y' bd’ j8ovijs yuvaixds oüver’ ixBáAgs (Ant. 648 f.). Such 
warnings merge with entreaties. The use of wor “sometime ” 
underlines the remoteness of the danger. Hermes warning the 
chorus of the Prometheus (1073) not to blame him some day 
uses the aorist. So the type “don’t forget” at Ajas 128 f. and 
Lys. 932. l 

There is often in admonitions a strong note of censure when 
the present is used: to Apollo àperàs Stwxe (Ion 440). In any 
case admonition may be resented. Tecmessa in her attempt to 
soften Ajax with suppliant aorists (494, 506 f., 588) fails. 
She rebukes his attitude to the gods with a conventional eb$mua 
ove, which does not move him, then resorts to an admonition 
(594) : mpös Gedy, padrdooov, “be less obstinate.” In his reply 
he retorts to the monitory tone: papa por Soxeis jpovév, ei -rodpov 
Hlos dprı waSevay vocis. The classic example of a Polonius 
assuming the superior attitude of a teacher (Zuorye ypopevos 
&iüackáAo 324) is Oceanus in the Prometheus. In line 329 he 
combines two monitory present imperatives. Prometheus uses 
presents to decline his offer and to awaken the terror for himself 
that finally sends him scurrying home. The aorist is used for a 
suggestion of possible danger (P.V. 390, Ach. 221). Urgent 
warning uses the present: or&AAov, xopifov, eQ(e rov wvapóvra 
voUy P. V. 394; dpa xai roU modös maple, Knights 436. This 
example is notable because of the rarity of present imperative 
forms in the case of imu. Common forms are ¢eitye, dpa ph. 
The tone of urgent warning at O. T. 1165 is sufficiently indicated 
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by the repeated negative. As Scott!" observes, the speaker 
emphasizes the danger to Oedipus, not his own concern. 

The unassertive present imperative may represent not only 
the authority of knowledge but also that of any moral obligation 
included in the pattern of life. The use of the present where 
religion and political authority are involved has been mentioned. 
In a court of law the clerk has his function and needs but a 
signal to perform it, hence may be addressed in the present. To 
witnesses the deferential aorist is normally used.'* This rule is 
observed in the trial scene of the Wasps (892-1007). To the 
cheese-grater (== Catana, see L. and S.) are addressed the 
aorists (968 f.) dvaByh, Aécov, dwéxpwa. To the defendant, who 
certainly should need no coaxing, but rather permission, are 
addressed (944) áváflawe, äroAoyou; to his offspring, who are only 
doing their duty and need direction, are addressed (977 f.) 
dvaBalvere, aireire, dyrıßoAeire, Saxptere. Formal commands and 
admonitions are in the present (892, 894, 905, 919). The 
prosecutor uses stimulative language: xoAdoure (927). This is 
probably a regular feature of Cleon’s oratorical style, for in the 
speech attributed to him by Thucydides (3, 37-40) I find nine 
aorist imperatives and no present. The word xoAdoare actually 
occurs at 8, 40, 7. The opposing speech of Diodotus (42-48) 
carefully avoids any plea for mercy. The imperatives are 
oxépaobe twice, “ note further,” and welecbe. This latter present 
means “be convinced by my argument” as opposed to the aorist 


15 Op. oit. (see note 8). 

10 See page 405 of C. W. E. Miller, “ The Limitation of the Imperative 
in the Attic Orators,” A.J. P., XIII (1882), pp. 399-436. The same 
authows article, “ The Imperfect and the Aorist in Greek," A.J. P., XVI 
(1895), pp. 139-185, is to some extent a review of Friedrich Hultsch, 
Die orgühlenden Zeitformen bei Polybios, Leipzig, 1891-3. I have studied 
but not used the statistical material in Carl Mutzbauer, Konjunktiv und 
Opiatio und thre Entwicklung in. Griechisohem, Leipzig, 1908; L. 
Schlachger, “ Statistische Untersuchungen über das Gebrauch der Tem- 
pora und Modi bei einzelnen griechischen Schriftsteller,” Indogerm. 
Forsoh., XXII (1907), pp. 202-242; XXIV, pp. 189-220. O. Lautensach, 
Die Aoriste bei den attischen Tragiker und Komiker, Göttingen, 1911; 
idem, “ Grammatische Studien zu den attiechen Tregiker und Komiker,” 
Glotta, VIII (1917), pp. 188-196; J. E. Harry, “The perfect Subjunc- 
tive, Optative, and Imperative in Greek," Olass. Rev., XIX (1905), pp. 
353 f.; C. Henze, “Der homerische Gebrauch des Imperativus dritter 
Person," Zeitsohr. f. Vergl. Sprachforsoh., XLII (1909), pp. 121-129. 
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“be moved by my plea." Going back to the speech for the 
defense in the Wasps, we find an impassioned plea for mercy: 
oixripar’ abröv & märep, xai un diadbelpyre with two aorists. 


2a. The imperatives that illustrate dominance by the speaker 
are closely connected. with those that show him merely recognizing 
facts and the moral pattern of life. There is often a conflict of 
patterns, and then the statement of principles becomes indistin- 
guishable from self-assertion. For the sententious rebuke note 
Rhesus 482, 709; I. A. 143, 1539; and Eccl. 192: und ebigov. 
To pass on to the various kinds of decision, let us begin with 
consent: i8ov, ob xédope Bac. 934; ora ráðe . . . xoopelobe H. F. 
333. Reluctant consent may be indicated with & oty, or without 
it: viv & ei pévew Sei, pipuy’ db’ juépay ploy Medea 355; -oò ¥ oiv 
xole rovro Thes. 612, “do it if you must.” When & ody is used 
with the aorist it means “never mind then, do something else,” 
as at Birds 56. So at Trach. 1157 with the present od 9' ody 
dxove rojpyov, “no matter then (about my mother), you shall 
hear the task.” 

Consent, when it is forced, merges with indifference, defiance, 
and concession. Here I deal only with indifference, which passes 
into unemotional permission. The type “ do it if you want to ” is 
always present: éret abrós aipei, Aéye Ach. 495 ; torw 8 oov drws ipiv 
-plrov O. C. 1205; Ady’ Fur’ airi P. V. 617; Helen 1244. Some- 
times the hearer’s desire to act is implicitly assumed àAAà yàp 

: yüy Aéye Ach. 338, “but now, you know, you may speak." For 
willing or extravagant consent, which is indicated by the aorist, 
8ee p. 56. 

For indifference note «reiv’, od o^ àma Rhesus 174; $pas 9 

* 6 xpplov xravéro I. T. 605; BAdmreode, éxoU ye py pualvovro® Ücos 

Held. 264; xnpuoo’ ámaow And. 436; od pay Aéy, éyo 0? Spdow 

H. F. 238 1.; Ach. 186; Clouds 39. There is an indifference to 

fear or emotion that goes with majesty. Theseus always has it 

in Attic drama. Note éxpacce, pelSou under" obx àvalvong. H. F. 
1400. Indifference becomes defiance in Oedipus’ éroia yppfe 
fyyvérw O.T. 1076. There are many comforting or bracing 

present imperatives, often addressed by strong characters to those 
who are weak or in danger. So Dionysus to the frightened 
chorus at Bacchae 606 4Ad’ dvlorare copa Kai Üapceire, and fre- 
quently elsewhere. Negatives exhorting against fear are put in 
the aorist. Negatives exhorting against pity are put in the 
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present. So always wy éAe&re in the Attic orators. When 
scruples about religion or conscience are felt, the present is used 
as in the case of fear to remove them: ot 9' éópite Held. 257; 
GAA’ ob Oduis. (Xrp.) Aéye vvv uot Oappav Clouds 140 f. 
Indifference and resistance to appeals amount to refusal. 
Refusal may be expressed in many ingenious ways. The type 
“ do something else ” is common and appears in the present only. 
Refusals are almost invariably in the present:-ob & xéAevÜov 
Tvrep Abes éyxdver wid P. V. 9611.; ámóBos. (Op.) Oeods ázaíre: 
Or. 1585 f.; Lys. 871. For rebuffs rudely expressed note Try- 
gaeus’ rj» XíBvAAay čohe, møde Badl{wy abrà rois Alyurrioıs Peace 
1116, 1253. Even Euripides, depicted as an effeminate character 
in the Acharnians, twice uses rude presents to repress Dicaearchus 
(460, 479). Coolness in the presence of emotion may amount 
to repression, as when Odysseus uses six present imperatives in 
replying to Hecuba (Hec. 299-331). At lines 1129 f. of the same 
play Agamemnon represses Polymestor: tcye, Aéye. - The type 
“help yourself” in reply to a request for something is hardly 
a refusal and has the aorist: Clouds 220 ; atrds xafeAod Wasps 936. 
Resolution is expressed in present imperatives, as at Persae 
403: &Aeudepoüre, and Medea 401 ¢ei8ov umdtv dv ericracm. When 
Medea’s resolution weakens, she uses aorists (1056 f.) py Sara, 
Üvué, py od y' dpyáoy rüde čaoov abroós, © rdAav, deca rékvov. 
For a decision reached after doubt note Orestes’ words at Choe. 
904, 906 and the outcome of Charisius’ soliloquy (Men., E p. 577) 
éuol oú, Zyixplyy, py mäpexe «páyuara. The chorus. of the 
Prometheus use the present imperative only for an admonition 
(264) and in stating their resolve not to leave Prometheus 
(1068). Strong and self-assertive characters are fond of the 
preserft. So always Eteocles of the Phoenissae except for a 
prayer (1374). Lycus the bullying tyrant in H. F. uses nothing 
but the present. Responsibility and vigilance take the present. 
Note Lysistrata in Aristophanes’ play throughout and Dicae- 
archus and Trygaeus, once they have taken command of the 
situation. Bdelycleon in the Wasps uses present Imperatives 
while mounting guard over his irrepressible father (140-200). 
Peleus in the Andromache uses presents (577, 639), once he has 
got the attention of Menelaus; he is.consciously in command of 
the situation. Characters whose appeal is to pity, like Phi- 
loctetes, use a surprising number of aorisis, but the present is 
4 
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used for occasional resolute moments. Bullying questions aré 
introduced by Aéye. So Strepsiades to the usurer at Clouds 
1247; compare Eccl. 1014, In the Plutus (60-62), Chremylus, 
after rebuking Carion for bullying the blind god, himself tries ' 
the effect of a polite aorist. 

. A difficulty may be dismissed without a decision. This is after 
all a decision of a sort, and the present is used. The Pythian 
prophetess leaves the Eumenides to be dealt with by Apollo: aùr 
pertcbo Ackia Hum. 61; at Ant. 399 the guard uses presents in 
disclaiming further interest in Antigone’s fate. Note the com- 
mon use of xaıpdyruv, as by Plato (Ep. 13, 361d), when he leaves 
to others the responsibility of his nieces’ dowries, in case they are 
not married before he dies. There is often decision involved in 
the dismissal of persons. In the Acharnians those who would 
share Dicaearchus’ peace try to insinuate themselves with aorists 
(1021, 1029, 1084, 1051) and are thrust out with present im- 
peratives (1032, 1035, 1054). So Ion when he repels an invad- 
ing bird: xwpay Sivas ras '"AX$eov wraSotpya (175). 

In general, verbs that imply motion are put in the present 
when it is motion away from the speaker. The meaning “ come” 
is usual for éAGé, pore, etc. When äreAde is used, the tone is 
excited or suppliant. With dow, as at Frogs 503, strong pres- 
sure is exerted, “ you really must come in." To an arriving mes- 
senger dyyeAoy is used (Knights 614) ; to departing messengers 
the present is usual. Verbs implying attendance on a journey, 
such as &rov, yov, repre, are normally in the present. The aorist 
leads to nearness and intimacy; the present preserves or increases 
distance and hostility. 


2b. It is appropriate now to consider the use of the present 
imperative in repartee, reproach, resentment, threats, defiance, 
taunts, vituperation—in short, whenever a spirit of conflict is 
present. Note repartee rowür’ dveldil’? ols èw phous uéyav O. T. 
441; reproach Kpéovr' épóra: roŭðe yàp od xndepov Ant. 549; Te- 
sentment pndSty éykéAev' dyav P. V. 72; threat káro vuv Bote’, el 
pnréov, pita xeivovs Ant. 524f. The concessive imperative 
often is negative in effect while positive in form; it repels the 
invader of a province not his own: Semveiv pe Öldaone Frogs 107; 
ov Tá£o mpacce I. A. 740; Muppddvecow dvacce Iliad 1,180. The 
stress in these cases is not on the verb; it is on the subject at 
Bacchae 496 airds u’ ádaspoi. 
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When the hearer is told to cease some activity, thé effect i8 
likely to be one of repression or rebuke. The hearer may defend 
himself by denying the fact: Soph., El. 396. I have found no 
case of a denial in the future. Assent to a positive command is 
found in either future or present, whether or no the aorist or 
present was used in the command: P. V. 609; Cyclops 568. The 
present negative indicative, however, in reply to a present pro- 
hibition, is not necessarily a denial with reference to the past; 
it may be a prompt consent as at I. T. 1474-1478, where Thoas 
replies by obxi Ovpotpa: when Athena says, “ You must not be 
angry.” When the aorist is used with uý to stop an act that is 
going on, there is always a tone of tenderness, reassurance, or 
supplieation. At And. 1077 Peleus is already falling when the 
chorus say py réoys, since they continue with the words érape 
cavróv. So the usual negative expressions, when fear and anxiety 
are present, are u} rpéoys, pů ppovrlays, py evrpamjs. Tenderness 
is more likely to be effective than sternness in dispelling terror 
or worry. The phrase pi Aé£gs mepa (Phil. 1275, 1286) is used 
like ra$ca to stop an action that is going on. For good measure 
I include a case where a present prohibition clearly refers to 
something that has not happened yet. At Prometheus 684 f., Io 
SAYS pyde p’ oixticas asvÜaXme piOos Yerdéow. The warning against 
pity requires a resolute present. Gildersleeve allows the meaning 
“resist ” as well as “desist” for the present prohibition.'" 

General admonitions imply no reproach to any individual. It 
is tempting to assume that there is a shift from the monitory to 
the reassuring tone in the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 6, 25 
and 31) when Jesus begins an exhortation with py peptuvāre and 
ends with pi pepiuvýoare, “ why, you needn’t worry.” It is possible, 
however, that this is merely an example of an aorist summing 
up the foregoing injunction (see p. 42). Where there is a shift‘ 
from present to aorist, the aorist may frequently be felt as a 
definite result of what goes before: rijv Oev xóAa(e nal Ads 
xpeloowy*yevod Tro. 948. When the aorist precedes the present, 
there is often a time sequence. The earlier act may be a pre- 
liminary condition, something that must be finished before the 
second act can begin. So I.T. 1887 AdBeobe xómgs fod r 
exAeuxalvere. Again: Creon to Oedipus to’ &vráxovaov, kåta Kpiv’ 


‘TB. L. Gildersleeve, Syntaw of Olassical Greek, Part I, p. 164. 
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abrós uafáy O. T. 544. Compare Matthew 5, 24 : mparov BuaAAá yug 
TG ábeAóQ cov, kal róre &Adüy mpõopepe Td Büpóy. gov. We might, 
just as well have a future indicative as the aorist imperative in 
Ge xal axéja« “ watch and see” (Wasps 1170)... For a case where 
the aorist is used for no discoverable reason except that formally 
it follows the present as if it were a result, which it isn't, note 
cborépe kal umdtv days praipov (Clouds 833 f.). I am unable to 
decide whether Helen in the words u} xrávps pe, avyylyvoake dd 
(Tro. 1042 f.) is saying “ please don’t kill me, you must pardon 
me,” or whether the formal pattern is enough to justify the 
present when both verbs.are suppliant in tone. I like to picture 
Helen in this scene as cool and insolent, begging pardon formally 
with no real terror. 

We arrive now.at the field of downright hostility and defiance, 
examples of which are too easily found to need much emphaais.- 
Even the weak may indulge in taunts, as Andromache does when 
Astyanax is ordered to be slain: ddA’ äyere, $épere, Alwrer', ei 
plrrev Sok&* dalvuode ode aápkas (Tro. 774 f.). Note the acerbity 
of tone at P.V. 1048-5; O. C. 1888; Ant. 88, 86; And. 260. 
Taunts come also from the stronger: évraifa viv pple P. V. 82; 
Üavóvres ðn rap’ ádoipeloÜov rìa Ajaz 100; Medea 1394-6. 
In altercations the present imperative is normally used; so 
Medea and Jason (Medea 600-626). When taunts are put in 
the aorist there is mockery or sareagm in them. Given Antigone's 
, “fierce temper” (Ap óuóv 471), it is not surprising that she 

will not allow Ismene the honor of dying with her. 'To Igmene 
` death appears as an honor, a light thing: (avv not 0vpoka» 545 ; 
compare Eur., Hip. 723. Antigone to be kind should have taken 
the offer seriously as a grievous thing, saying, as Orestes does to 
Pylades: un asv8vgoxé por (Or. 1075; compare Rhesus 870). In- ` 
stead Ismene’s offer is lightly rejected with scornful emphasis 
on the pronouns, but none on the verb: an “pol Hays od xowd, ` 
* Please, I don’t want your company in death." There is irony 
again at 553: o&cov oeavrıw, please spare yourself,” * An in- 
janction to the hearer to save himself is usually in the present, 
because coaxing is not needed. Curses of all sorts usually have 
the present imperative: dAAa xar’ aifépa de rrepoict dopelobo H. F. 
653f. The stimulative aorist may be used in taunts: wpaooes ` 
éréApas, TARO. ka và py Pita Hec. 1251; compare Held. 948. 
Even more grim in its polite irony is Achilles’ aaa, $(Xos, Odve 
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xdi ot. tin ddopdpeat ojros; (Iliad 21, 106), *but, my friend, 
won't you die too? Why all this wailing?” When Achilles later 
says to the dead Hector: ré&va6. (Iliad 22, 365), he means, “I 

am not moved to wish that I had spared you.’ ” The present 
would mean, “I am not moved to spare you.” A refusal to, 
ask favors may also be implied in the present imperative indi- 
cating hostility: xreiv’, ob wapairotpal oe Held. 1026; py jox 

tatp rots dv8pds Alc. 690. This last is also an example of: qud 
pro quo or the fair bargain. - 


3a. The aorist imperative has for the most part dramatic 
uses that are the counterpart of those of the present, and inevi- 
tably the two tenses have been discussed together. It seems 
wise, however, to present a reasoned account of the use of the 
aorist in the three tones: eagerness, tenderness, and supplication. 
A summons normally takes the aorist: uuv tw répacov, ós 
KAvys épüy Adyov I. A. 1538; dvogdrw ris Men., Ep. 617; mai, rai, 
Üópas dxovoov épxeías xrórov Choe. 658. A single summons is 
usually enough and presents follow, as at Choe. 877-9. For the 
reverse case note Lys. 929, where the present is insistent. There 
is an ironical summons at Ag. 1671: xópracov Üapoav, “do crow 
unafraid |” 
The stimulative aorist is often used to stimulate attention. 
There is grave objection to the term “ hortatory ” as sometimes 
' applied to the aorist, for the aorist, unlike the present, summons 
the hearer to do what he is not already doing. If dxovooy, for 
instance, occurs in the course of a message, it implies that the 
hearer has ceased to listen: And. 1079.  Aorists of verbs of 
speaking, hearing, seeing, learning, are common as an intro- 
ductiow to discourse or to new points of an argument. Verbs 
of knowing, pondering, ete., are put in the present imperative, 
unless the application is specific. In such cases any two aorists 
are likely to be nearer in meaning to each other than aorist and 
present 9f the same verb. The aorist calls for limited attention— 
brief, easy, or merely physical; the present demands mental 
activity and a more than superficial consideration. Inquisitors 
regularly prefix elwé, $pácov, Aé$ov to their questions. The present 
is used before the question for permission, etc., and often when 
there is distaste or scorn for the expected answer. The chorus 
of the Bacchae rejoice at the death of Pentheus and ask for news 
with épácov (1041); Agave says Aéye (1288). When Theseus 
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= ‘aska. with eine for details of his son's death (Hip. 1171), he ex- 


plains later (1258) that: he was pleased at the time: compare 
Medea 1134; Soph., El. 6711. There is of course such a thing 
as eagerness to know bad news, and this is often stated: eimé, 
.'. .Kalrep ‘ob A€bwy Gilda (Hec. 517); Aéfov, kel oréves xaxois Sus 
< Persae 295. The aorist may have a challenging tone that implies 
. unwillingness or inability on the part of the hearer: wópzacov 
yépas caddy (you-can’t) Hum: 209; &dafov Soph., El. 584; Se£ov 
"wpócomov (you don’t dare) Eur., Hip. 946; aara ri &xpiv, drare 
_ Ach, 540. In Demosthenes the aorist imperative of deikyupu is 
: almost exclusively used; the present would imply that the other 
side could produce a proof if they wanted to. 
Such words as äxovooy, Heavaı, oxéacbe are very common in 
calling or recalling the attention of the hearer, usually to a new: 
‘piece of information or argument. The aorist may imply that 
- the hearer will be interested or that the proof will be self-evident : 
mpos rolgðe viv dxovooy as davis kaxós, “besides these I have 
another argument to prove you base” Hec. 1917; érdxovcov xol 
páðe, “just listen a moment to my tale and you will see,” so 
‚Jocasta eagerly at O.T. 708; Brdpov xpos rà Ópm xol (Oe, “a 
glance at the mountains wil show you," Xen., Anab. 4, 1, 20; 
xal rar" áfpycov ei xarqpyvpopévos Aéyo Ant. 1077. In general, 
dxove, dpa, oxomeire are & call for serious thought. The aorist is 
used for sensations, new ideas, and bursts of feeling. Editors 
should not take öpäre as an imperative, for instance, at Soph., 
El. 1228. I should take it as a question rather than as a 
declarative. So xAvóy (“ hear,” not “ attend”) at I.T. 1323. 
Even Prometheus, who commonly uses defiant presenta, says to 
Hermes cice\dérw oe, “ get awake to the fact” (1002). Even in 
the indicative this distinction may persist; at Bacchae 1113 
Peniheus éudvOave (“ realized," not “ discovered ") that his doom 
was near. At Wasps 1208 wpoopnávÜave means “take some more 
lessons ”—in banquetry and conviviology. No doubt yvá6t cavróv, 
“get acquainted with yourself,” is either an invitati8n or a 
challenge. Oceanus (P.V. 311) goes deeper with his yíyvooxe 
cavröy kai ueÜápuogoy vpómovs, “ realize your condition and adopt 
new ways." 
If a summons implies abnormality in the hearer’s conduct, it 
may be insulting: réApnoov elreiy, el poves, 60° igtopd Trach. 
404; compare for comic effect Wasps 327; dpdvycov eð Ajax 911; 
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aùr} 8 youw axes GAAL TÖ xpóvo more Soph., El. 1013. ‘The aorist is ` 


normal with roré “ sometime ” “ at last.” A summons may be ad- - . 


dressed by the speaker to himself: viv Seiéov Heracles at Alc. 838. : 
The type “ cry out” is common: mawvurov Sept: 268. An exhor- 
tation before the fight begins may use the aorist: Clouds 960... 
at Ach. 488 Dicaearchus exhorts himself mpóßawe viv, à ‚Bunt; 

“go marching on, my soul,” without . effect. When he now 
resorts to aorists, it is not so much a summons a8 & Sone 
entreaty. f 

The challenge to a foe in argument has been mentioned.. 
Challenges in combat can be found. "The embattled women of. 
the Lysistrata provoke their opponents: xai phy i809 warafdru rıs, 
a pévoy ArparuaMdos T$ darröAp mpoceAdav (362, 365) ; Valirop 
y, cibis, xai réas mp6oeAdE pov And. 589; ef & dye piv wetpyoat, 
Iva yvdwor Kal olde Iliad 1, 302. The aorist is used for invitations 
and suggestions that defer to the decision of the hearer: resxea ` 
8 adAjAow èrapelpopev (Iliad 6, 280). While Athena represses 
Achilles (Iliad 1, 210), she uses the present. Her new sug- 
gestion dvelSicov is in the aorist. Note the suggestion of Silenus 
to Cyclops (313 f.) : mapaweoa: cor BovAopar. T&v yap kpeöv umöev 
Alps. This is the admonition of a craven flatterer. and is 
naturally in the aorist. The remote warnings py rions, um 
vopíags “ don’t suppose for a minute," “don’t let it enter your 
head” are common. The interest of the speaker and the need 
of attracting attention are factors. Instead of dvddccov “be on 
yous guard ” Clytemnestra says to Orestes diAa£a: unrpòs éykórovs 
xivas (Choe. 924), because she needs and wants to move him 
quickly. 

Even when advice is asked for and obedience promised, if 
there Is conspicuous need for a change of conduct, the aorist 
may be used: éA8óyv xöpyv uiv èk Katopuxos oreyys aves, xrigoy 8e 
TG mpoxepévy vájoy Ant. 1101. This is almost supplication. 
When attention is concentrated on the completion of a desired 
act, thé aorist is used, even though details are mentioned: yóov 
82 umdev elaira Sdxpv, ddd’ dotévaxtos Kdddxputos, eimep el rod’ dvSpds, 
pov Trach. 1200 f. ; &y' otv w, ‘Odvaced, kai Qépyacat p dyov Hec. 
369. Interest in the accomplishment of an act regardless of the 
means produces the causative aorist: &xöidafal riva, “ get someone 
thoroughly instructed ” (Plato, Hp. 13, 860e). Verbs indicating 
mental activity appear in the aorist only when a definite object 
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or terminus is expressed or implied. So 8uíxpwov at Knights 
7A7 f.; &dAvcov Men., Ep. 11, where a definite verdict is re- 
quested; éxópóvrusóv re Clouds 695, where emphasis is laid on 
results. Sometimes the specific thing requested is thrown into 
relief by using & present imperative to indicate by contrast what 
is not asked for: éuoi où rõv adv, MevéAcos, umdev Sider, & 8 &Außes 
dmödos, ^ Pm not asking you to give me anything of yours, but 
to give me back what you took from me” (Or. 642 f.). Repres- 
sion along other lines may add to a positive command: åróxpivar— 
py Àéy dAAa I. A. 1133, 1135. Specific orders to servants are 
usually in the aorist, while commands involving & journey or 
indefinite activity take the present. There is a good illustration 
of the effect on the tense of the kind of act ordered at Birds 
837-843: dye vuv od uiv Badife wpós rov àépa xai roisı rexlLovor 
mapadiaxdve, xdAtkas mapaddpe, mmAöv darodds Ópyacov, Aexáyqy 
àyéveyke, Kardmeo’ dnd Tis kAipakos, $ÓAakas KatdoTyoal, TO mip 
éyxpurr’ del, Kußwvobopsy mepirpexe Kal kadevd’ éxei, kijpuka. è meuhov. 
In such orders, as in laws and in commands of a recognized 
. superior, dramatic considerations are practically non-existent. 
The aorist is used when the speaker would show unusual 
generosity or willingness: xp7oa xaxoict rois épois I. T.-1034; 
Tá£ov p "AyiAAéos kal orparov xarà ordpa Rhesus 491; P. V. 780; 
dröxtavöy w dyoy Frogs 617; Soph., O. T. 606; Clouds 456. The 
fair, not generous, proposal has the present: xAnpov riderde raid? 
Grou Üavév xpedy. & low yàp qv röde I. A. 1198 f. Proposed bargains 
sometimes combine a concessive present with a suppliant aorist: 
kr&yóy pe mal&wy mápos—rTàAAa 8’ jj mpótvpos el mpäcoe H. F. 322, 826. 
More often the speaker puts his concession in the future indicative 
and his stipulation in the present: I. A. 336; Iliad 22, 259. For 
the present imperative in both parts of the bargain see Meded 313 f. 
Where a limited concession is made, the type “ you must do the 
rest" has the present imperative: Medea 729; Hec. 861. If the 
_ hearer’s part of the bargain must be performed first, the aorist 
is used: ámórewov &ápyópiov Plato, Rep. 887d; ob 8 osvÜcotkal por 
önoocov Iliad 1, 76 ; mior dos Sre Lys. 1185; Eccl. 1030-8. 


3b. Since the interest of the speaker is shown by the aorist, 
that tense is particularly appropriate where excitement, welcome, 
: and tenderness are to be shown.!? Even death may be welcome: 


?*H. Elmer in “The Latin Prohibitives," Proo. Am. Philol. Ass., 
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Aero pdpos, mpd Kolras yapndiov vvxóv Ae., Supp. 804f. The 
warmth of Clytemnestra’s greeting to Achilles (I. A. 831f.) is 
undisguised: ueivov. 8e&iàv otvayov. Helen shows heartfelt kind- 
ness to a wanderer: doeAfe kai Aovrpõv TÓye éoÜ5rá T ebadrAafov 
Helen 1296 f. -Children and the old are likely to be addressed 
with tender aorists. Admonitions are likely to follow in the 
ease of children: Ajas 1171 f.; 1180f.; O.C. 1104-15; Medea 
1070. Heracles (H.F. 621-8) first exhorts his children with 
the present, then, realizing that theirs is no ordinary emotion, 
uses the tender aorist in an effective scene. Creusa’s servant 
uses the comforting aorist to her, though he is enjoining her to 
desist: pmo oreváfgs Ion 769; compare Tro. 458, where Cas- 
sandra comforts Hecuba with an aorist. We often find py cavróv 
mpoögs as at T’hes. 210. The chorus of the Agamemnon use the 
comforting aorist (1071) to Cassandra; not so Clytemnestra 
(1035, 1039, 1059), though she is deferential enough to Aga- 
memnon (aorists at 931, 937, 943). In general, the hidden foe 
uses the aorist until he is unmasked. So Creon to Oedipus (0. C. 
741, 757, then in contrast 836, 839). So Lichas, when he 
attempts to deceive Deianeira by feigned innocence at Trach. 434. 
The gentleness of the lady appears in her use of the aorist py 
exxrdyys Adyov. She turns the deserved rebuke into an entreaty. 
Dionysus lures Pentheus on with an aorist (Bac. 821). So 
Electra entices Hermione to her doom with aorists (Or. 1337, 
1341). Observe the ironic technique of Socrates in his con- 


XXIV (1893), pp. vi-xii, notes that the perfect is accompanied by emo- 
tion. See also A.J.P., XV (1894), pp. 133-158. It is not impossible 
that we may. have here a feature of Latin comedy that is derived from 
the Grgek original. I have not seen M. M. McElwain, The Imperative 
in Plautus, Diss. Cornell, 1910. . 
J. Donovan in Olass. Rev. XX (1895), pp. 145-149, effectively die- 
- poses of the rule that still disflgures our Greek schoolbooks and works 
of reference, namely, that the aorist refers to a single act and the 
present t to habitual or continued action. He cites several prohibitions - 
with the aorist that mean “never do this.” ‘They are what I eall 
remote warnings: “don’t some day forget and do this.” The same 
writer in the same volume (page 61) has some remarks on the impera- 
tive, and on pp. 289-293, 342-346, 444-447, he discusses “ German 
Opinion on Greek Jussives.” Not knowing Russian, I cannot discuss 
his equation of the Greek present with the Slavic continuative forms. 
It is unlikely that usage in any two el would be exactly the 
same. 
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versation with Glaucon (Xen., Mem. 3, 6). At the beginning 
there is just the right tone of deferential interest: pi roivw 
drroxptyys àAX elroy Suv (3). When Socrates unmasks his 
batteries, he uses monitory presents (16-18). For open flattery, 
wheedling, and coaxing the aorist is used: ddye rovrí, fyrpaye 
rovri Wasps 611 f.; uh ‘wodaxrlays Aéxos tò Zuwös, ddd’ Erde P. V. 
651 f.; Lys. 873-923. The polite or submissive aorist needs no 
further illustration. 


3c. The use of the aorist in prayer and supplication is too 
common to require illustration. At Thes. 65, Euripides uses an 
aorist to Agathon's servant, who replies, “ Entreaty isn’t neces- 
sary; he's coming out soon anyway.” The forms mpós deoy and 
ixereo may be used like their English counterparts in rebukes 
that are prayers only in form: 'Affpórovov, ixerevw oe, py p^ áyam- 
Tépov, “ Habrotonon, I implore you, you mustn’t excite me” 
(Men., Ep. 590). Often the warning aorist is stronger than the 
present because of its emotional tone, showing a strong distaste 
for something that is to be kept at a distance: 4 yury 9* awed Oérw 
Alc. 1104; pn8é ce xwyodrw res, “let no one budge you” Ajas 
1180 £.; uj yaúoņ ms I. A. 1559.. There is supplication in the 
appeal of Andromache’s maid: uy8&y roir' évedioys poi And. 88; 
she could hardly use the present without impropriety, for that 
would involve self-assertion in face of her mistress. The intimate 
and emotional tone of Jesus’ discourses is often lost in transla- 
tion because distinctions of tense in the imperative cannot be 
rendered: py dudoa dAws, “not to take an oath at all.” 

There is sometimes irony or sarcasm in a supplicating aorist. 
Oceanus does not need to be coaxed to do nothing at P. V. 334; 
he is famous for doing nothing anyway. So Hermes’ gequest 
of Prometheus at P. V. 951 to save him trouble, as if his ease 
was the most important thing in the world, betrays him as the 
saucy errand-boy that he is. Athena’s cruelty to Ajax comes 
out strongly when she pretends to beg for mercy for the captive 
chiefs: p} aixiop (Ajax 111). ‚So Clytemnestra to Agamemnon: 
py Kdpys Aéyov, “ please don’t tire yourself explaining” (J.A. 
1143). 

A word may be said about some equivalents of the imperative. 
The negative future indicative exerts strong pressure whether 
itis used by a bully or by a suppliant: O. T. 1164; Clouds 1298; 
Orestes 1846; Bacchae 253 1.; H. F. 1043-54; Alc. 794-6. The 
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potential optative may be used in any situation where a non- 
committal hint or signal to act is possible. It excludes all 
dramatic expression, since it is quite impassive: Choe. 105, 108, 
513; Phil. 674. The hortatory subjunctive has the same dis- 
tinctions of tense-meaning as the imperative. The present 
indicates obligation or decision, the aorist doubt or emotion. 
The deliberative subjunctive, being the interrogative form of 
hortatory subjunctive and imperative, is similar. The present 
means, * what shall we do, what is our decision.” The aorist is 
rather, “ what can we do.” This is a field, however, for further 
study.*® 

If my article succeeds in provoking further study in the whole 
field of dramatic implication, it will be sufficiently justified. It 
is intended as an introduction, not as anything definitive.2° I 
hope nevertheless that the main distinctions that I have drawn 
in the course of my analysis will be found to hold. At any rate 
it seems certain that to some extent at least the tone and purpose 
of the speaker are an important mae in determining the tense 
of the imperative. 

L. A. Post. 


HavxnrogD COLLEGE, HavmRronp, Pa. 


? For one kind of deliberative subjunctive see A. R. Anderson, 
* Repudiative Questions in Greek Drama and in Plautus and Terence,” 
Trans. „am Philol. Ass. XLIV- (1913), pp. 43-64. The deliberative 
subjunetive serves as the interrogative form of the imperative and of 
the hortatory subjunctive. Where an imperative is queried, the tense 
of the subjunctive is that of the preceding imperative. 

2°T have not had access to the following: J. Flagg, Outlines of the 
temporal and modal Principles of Attio Prose, Berkeley, Cal, 1893; 
Bergius’ Sobolewski, Syntaxis Aristophaneae Oapita Selecta, Mosquae, 
: 1891; Konrad Ziegler, De precationum apud graecos formis quaestiones 
selectae, Breslau, 1905; H. Kluge, Syntawis Graecae Quaestiones Seleotae, 
Diss. Berlin, 1911 (on dye, éépe, lot, 1, etc.); E. Hermann, “ Aspekt 
und Aktionsart,” Nachr. gótt. Gesellsohaft (1933), pp. 470-480; Arvid 
Svenson, Zum Gebrauch der eradhlenden Tempora im Griechischen, Lund, 
Gleerup, 1930; K. Kunst, “Die Aktionsarten in ihrer wechselseitigen 
Beziehungen," Z. f. öst. Gym., LX (1909), pp. 683-704, 865-885. 


NOTES ON THE LAWS OF MOTION IN ARISTOTLE. 


I 

Aristotle’s philosophy of nature is basically concerned with the 
subject of motion and change in the broadest sense. The treat- 
ment is, in latter-day terminology, metaphysical, and the cul- 
mination is the theory of the prime mover. Yet in the course of 
- the rearing of the metaphysical structure arguments are intro- 

` duced from time to. time that are based on what may be called 
“Jaws of motion,” statements of quantitative relations, equa- 
tions, in which Aristotle describes phenomena of nature, for it 
is in the phenomena of nature that Aristotle seeks to ground his 
philosophy and his science. These equations of Aristotle are.in 
certain ways erroneous, if we may judge by the results of modern. 
science. They may even be said, in & sense, to be not really es- 
sential to the Aristotelian system, as a philosophical system, but 
they do reflect, however imperfectly, the state of scientific thought 
in an important school of antiquity, and have had an historical 
importance which it would be difficult to exaggerate. It will 
prove instructive to reexamine the passages in which Aristotle 
sets forth these “laws” of motion, particularly in the sphere ` 
which we call dynamics, to consider to what extent they are com- 
parable to the analogous formulations of subsequent science, and 
- to try to grasp the basic causes of error, that we may the better 
evaluate the achievement of Aristotelian science.. Unceritical 
evaluations, neglectful of the historical researches of the last 
fifty years, are still most common ; in fact, the sharpest diver- 
gence on some points is found even among such skilled investi- 
gators as Mach, Duhem, Boutroux, Milhaud, Cornford, Carteron, 
and others, as we shall see. 

Are we permitted to impute any science of mechanics to Aris- 
totle? Why were the Greeks, whose genius was so successful in 
a deductive science like mathematics or in the descriptive and 
classificatory aspects of biology, unable to achieve more m com- 
bining observation and deduction in physics, and particularly in 
dynamics? Were the Greek philosophers and scientists not fun- 
damentally interested in change as a series of quantitatively 


: 18ee, for example, C. T. Chase, A History of Eaperimental Phystos 
(New York, 1932), p. 15, and: H. T. Briscoe, The Structure and Proper- 
ties of Matter (New York, 1935), pp. 6-9. 
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measureable phenomena or in the formulation of such quantita- 
tive relationships but rather in purely qualitative aspects of mat- 
ter and change? Did the essentially qualitative treatment of 
matter which entailed for Aristotle and others a cleavage between 
what they called natural and unnatural motion and between sub- 
lunary and supralunary phenomena constitute the barrier to 
fruitful science? Was it inaccurate observation which led to the 
Aristotelian principle that a constant force produces a uniform 
velocity (rather than a uniform acceleration), or was it too slav- 
ish an adherence to observation? Was the cause of the failure the 
essential complexity of physical phenomena which required for 
successful handling a degree of analysis and of abstraction un- 
attained by Aristotle? Are we permitted, in any sense, to see in 
his work an attempt at what we should today call theoretical 
physics, that is, a deductive body of quantitative propositions 
based on postulates suggested by experience? These are some of 
the questions on which my discussion will bear. 

It is impossible to understand Aristotle’s treatment of motion 
except in connection with his metaphysical system. The kinds of 
motion, motion as a bridge between the potential and the actual, 
the relation of matter, form, and substance, the doctrine of 
causes, the qualitative differentiation of the four terrestrial ele- 
ments and of the celestial element, the bearing of these differ- 
ences on the natural motion of the elements (i. e. the doctrine of 
the heavy and the light, and of natural places), the theory of the 
formation and of the natural motion of compounds, the doctrine 
of unnatural or forced motion, the finiteness of the universe, the 
doctrine of time, space, and the void, the ultimate deduction of 
a prime mover—this background must be kept in mind through- 
out thefwhole discussion of the “laws” of motion. But if this 
is done and the particular context of each passage is noted, and 
if we are careful not to read into the language of Aristotle ideas 
which such words as “ force,” “ mass,” etc. have attained in the 
subseqrent course of history, I think we may fairly examine those 
quantitative formulations to which I have referred. 


' 


II 


In the case of external forces acting upon bodies (i. e. what 
Aristotle calls forced or unnatural motion, as opposed to a case 
of natural motion such as the free fall of a heavy body toward its 
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natural place) Aristotle states in numerous passages a law of 
proportionality connecting the force applied, the weight moved, 
and the time required for the force to move the weight a given 
distance. I cite typical examples. 


I. (a) “If, then, a mover A has moved a body B a distance 
C in time D, the same force (Stvaws) A will, in the same time, 
move half of B double the distance C, and 

(b) A will move halt of B the distance C in half the time 

. , and 

(c) If a given force (Bévapus) moves a given (weight> a 
given distance in a given time, (it will move the weight) half 
the distance in half the time,? and 

(d) Half the force (icxós) will move half <the weight» the 
given distance in the given time. Thus, let E be half of force 
(Surdpews) A, and Z be half of <weight> B; the ratio of force 
(loxós) to weight .(8dpos) is in both cases the same, so that the 
respective forces will move the respective weights the same dis- 
tance in the same time” (Physics VII, 5, 249 b 80-250 a 10). 


II. (In the course of the refutation of the possibility of a 
body of infinite extension), (a) “Let it be assumed that the : 
smaller and the larger <weights> are acted upon in shorter and 
in longer time, respectively, by the same «force», the weights 
i in proportion to the time” De Caelo I, 7, 275a 32-27bb 


(b) “Let an equal <force> produce an equal alteration in 
an equal time, a smaller <force> a smaller alteration in the same 
time, a greater (force» a greater alteration, the alterations in 
the last two cases being to each other as the greater <force> to 
the smaller” (De Caelo I, 7, 2752. 7-10)? ae 

(c) “ For the greater <force> was assumed <to effect a given 
alteration» in a shorter time” (De Caelo I, 7, 275a 20-21). 


IH. (In the course of the argument that the prime mover is 
e 


2 This clause may be considered also as part of the protasis. 
' * Although alteration alone is mentioned here, the applicability of 
the principles to the other types of motion, i.e. increase and decrease, 
and locomotion, is indicated in De Caelo I, 7, 274b 34—275a 13. In 
Physics VI, 6, 250a 28—250b 6 not only is the applicability of .the 
proportions to all types of motion set forth but the proportionalities 
are given in ewtenso. 
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without magnitude, since infinite extension is impossible and in- 
finite force cannot reside in a finite magnitude) 


(a) “For if a given <force produces a movement» in a 
given time, a greater <force will produce the movement> in a 
lesser, but definite, time, in inverse proportion " (Physics VIII, 
10, 266b 17-19; the same principle is applied in 10-12). 

(b) “For the greater (weight) is moved in greater <time>” 
(Physics VIII, 10, 266a 18). ' 

(c) “For let it be assumed that the greater force (Sóvaus) 
is that which always produces a given effect in less time, as in 
heating, sweetening, hurling, or moving in general” (Physics 
VIII, 10, 266a 26-28). 


IV. (in the course of an argument that all bodies have finite 
weight or lightness) “ The smaller and the lighter body will be 
moved further by the same force (Svvdyews) <in a given time» 
... for the speed of the smaller body will be to that of the larger 
as the larger body is to the smaller” (De Caelo III, 2, 301b 
4-5, 11-18). 

In addition to these passages, what really amounts to a defi- 
nition of average velocity in terms of distance traversed and time 
required is frequently referred to by Aristotle.* 

The passages I have cited above may be considered from vari- 
ous points of view. But first, perhaps, reference should be made 
to a view such as that of Carteron,® that the character of Aris- 
totle’s formulations precludes our considering them as indicative 
of anything like a science of mechanics, that the concept of force, 
for Aristotle, remains essentially a qualitative concept, that 


* E. g. throughout the discussion in Physics VI, 2, 233a 31-b 15. See 
also VI, 4, 235a 20-22 and VI, 7, 237b 23-28. 

5 Henri Carteron, La Notion de Foroe dans le Systéme d'Aristote 
(Paris, 1923), passim, but particularly pp. 1-32. 

* Those who stress the distinction between quantitative and qualita- 
tive interests often set up what is essentially a false distinction. Aris- 
totle, for example, seeks at times to treat qualitative differences quan- 
titatively (Physics VIII, 10, 266a 26-28). That he does not succeed 
better is evidence not of a lack of interest in such quantitative treat- 
ment but of an inability to deal with certain matters without the proper 
groundwork, i.e. without precise methods of ordering qualitative differ- 
ences. What is manifested in phenomena are complexes of qualities, 
and science progresses when it is able to abstract from such complexes 


one quality for special consideration, and is able then to find some 
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force is inherent in substances and inseparable from them, that 
the passages in which force is considered quantitatively and as 
productive of motion in a body external to it are tentative and not 
really essential, that the proportions are to be treated not as pre- 
cise mathematical relations, but as merely suggestive of the idea 
that the greater force produces the greater effect, in short that 
there is no precise idea in Aristotle of velocity, of kinematics, of 
the distinction of statics and dynamics. .If Carteron means that 
there is no definitive system of mechanics, or that the concepts ' 
are not those of modern science, or that the purpose of Aristotle 
is something quite different from the purpose of one who to-day 


` . writes a textbook on physics or on mechanics, he is quite right. 


But, even if it be granted that these ideas are a subordinate 
element in the Aristotelian system, they can not be dismissed 
entirely, for they do represent an early attempt at the quantita- 
tive formulation of the phenomena of dynamics.” The language 
in which Aristotle speaks of velocity and of force in the sense 
of Svvajus rowch, quite external to the body moved, is unequiv- 
ocal, and conclusive against Carteron’s extreme view. 

In the Newtonian system the fundamental postulate is the 
continuance of a body in its state of rest or in rectilinear motion 
of uniform velocity (the principle of inertia) unless—here I 
shall use the popular expression *—it is acted upon by a force, 
in which case the rate of change of its momentum is proportional 
to the force impressed, the change taking place in the direction in 
which such force is impressed. This is to assert that force is pro- 
portional to the product of mass ° and acceleration, in other words 


means (e.g. the thermometer or the spectroscope) of reducing the eon- 
sideration of the quality in question (which may be, itself, nonyadditive) 
to a metric basis. 

" The Mechanioa is generally held to be not by Aristotle, but to repre- 
sent ideas current in the Peripatetic School at that time. It is con- 
cerned at many points with problems growing out of the principles set 
forth in the passages I have cited. The theory of the lever is geveloped 
from dynamical postulates in a manner analogous to that in which 
modern mechanics derive both dynamics and statics from one set of 
assumptions. oo 

5It is customary to avoid the“ anthropomorphic” connotation in 
this use of the term “ force,” and to consider the latter as a convenient 
term for the product of the mass and the acceleration, the units being 

, properly chosen. I do not speak here of relativity physics. 
* The notion of “mass” as separate from that of “weight” need 


* 
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that a uniformly accelerated motion is produced during the ap- 
plication of a constant force. From this postulate is deduced 
8 remarkable body of propositions in accordance with which the 
observed movements of bodies in nature may, within limits, be 
described. The system is based upon equations representing what 
is never realized in nature, the motion of an ideal body without 
friction in a medium devoid of resistance, encountering no force 
whatever except the single force under consideration. 

Two millennia of scientific thought after Aristotle’s day were 
required before the degree of abstraction necessary to arrive at a 
clear understanding of the principle of inertia could be 
achieved. The Aristotelian formulations do, however, reach 
a certain degree of abstraction in removing from consideration, 
as irrelevant, differences in the bodies moved other than weight 
(and, by implication, shape), by considering the medium as per- 
fectly continuous and homogeneous, which it never is in nature, 
and most of all by defining force, at least in one sense, quantita- 
tively in terms of the effect produced. Aristotle does not com- 
pletely pass to the ideal case, the only one upon which a fruitful 
science of dynamics could be based, the case in which a single 
force is isolated for separate consideration; his view of the basic 
case of motion does not eliminate the resistance of the medium, 
does not eliminate friction, and involves, therefore, intricate 
complexes of force which are not analyzed into separate com- 
ponents. The failure to make this analysis renders fruitful ad- 
vance in dynamics impossible. This complex case of motion is, 
in fact, that which is observed in nature; it is not insufficient ob- 
servation of nature, but insufficient abstraction from the phe- 
nomena of nature that paralyzes the Aristotelian dynamics. For 
Aristotlé? therefore, as reference to the passages cited above will 


not detain us; in connection with the dynamical equations of Aristotle 
we may equally well speak in terms of weight. The distinction is no 
sudden appearance in Newton: see G. Vailati, “Sullo Sviluppo Storico 
della Distinzione tra ‘Peso’ e ‘Massa,’” Archiv für die Gesohiohte der 
Naturwissensohaften, I (1908), pp. 48-51. 2 

1° See e.g. E. Wohlwill, “Die Entdeckung des Beharrungsgesetzes," 
Zeitschrift für Völkerpsychologie und Spraohwissenschafi, XIV (1883), 
pp. 365-410, XV (1884), pp. 70-135, 337-383; E. Mach, The Soienoe of 
Meohanios (Eng. trans. Chicago, 1919), passim; P. Duhem, “De 
PAccélération Produite par une Force Constante," Congrés International 
de Philosophie, II (1904), pp. 859-914. 
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show, a constant force will produce ds th iuis of its appli- 
cation not a uniformly accelerated ‘motion but a motion of uni- 
form velocity, and, conversely, a changing eloclty will imply a 
changing force, not a constant force. " - peas 
. Aristotle, however, did take .an abortive . step. “toward a nx 
.of inertia. In the course of his argumerit against ilie: :existence of 
the void he adopts the axiom that.the times required for & body : 
to traverse a given distance in various media are proportional to 
the respective densities ?* of the media (Physics IV, 8, 2152. 31- 
` 215b 12).3 But the void is of no density ; hence the velocity of a 
body moving through it would be ‚greater than any assignable 
quantity, and all bodies would mové with equal speed through it, 
since there is nothing in the void to hinder one body more than 
another. The impossibility of assuming an infinite velocity in a 
finite universe leads to the argument showing that the assump- 
tion of'a finite velocity. of motion in the void would make it pos- 
sible for a body to traverse a void or a plenum at equal speeds. 
This dilemma is one of the arguments which Aristotle uses 
against those who assume a void.!*? 

Had Aristotle correctly considered resistance as a term i be 
subtracted from velocity under ideal conditions ** rather than as 


M The notion of density is considered quantitatively in Physics IV, 
8, 215b 8, but precisely on what basis is not declared, unless the propo- 
sition there set forth be itself considered as a definition of the measure 
of density. Density based on weight per unit of volume seems not to 
' have been in Aristotle’s thought in this particular connection, although, 
as we shall see in the discussion of freely falling bodies, there &re in 
other passages vague indications of a notion of specific gravity. 

13 Though the argument is at first concerned with the natural fall of 
; heavy bodies in media, its applicability to other types of loogmotion is 

indicated (216a 20). s 

73 For a criticism of this type of argument see G. Milhaud, “ Aristote 
et les Mathématiques," Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie, IX 
(1903), pp. 367-302. But the fundamental error is not, as Milhaud 
seems to think, in the reasoning, but in the assumption, without restric- 
tions, of velocity as inversely proportional to the density of the medium 
(so H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Presooratio Philosophy [Balti- 
more, 1935], p. 152, and, not so clearly, W. D. Ross, Aristotie’s Physics _ 
[Oxford, 1936], p. 61). 

14 As did Philoponus, Commentaria in Aristotelis Physicorum Libros, 
pp. 680-682 (Vitelli); see P. Duhem, Le Systeme du Monde (Paris, 
1913), I, pp. 351-371. But Philoponus held that, if there were a void, 
bodies would not fall in it with equal veloeity. On the other hand, the 
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a factor by-which to divide the velocity under ideal conditions, 
and had he therefore been able to assume as the ideal condition, 
not necessarily as, an entity of nature but as a limiting case for 
the purposes of a mathematical treatment of motion, a medium 
devoid of résistance, he could then have deduced that all heavy 
bodies fall naturally in this ideal medium with equal and finite 
speed; in short he could have: deduced a principle of inertia. 
Such a principle of inertia for just such a medium he formulated 
precisely enough,”* only to reject it; from this a sound deductive 
science of dynamics would not have been a far step. But Aristo- 
tle would not approach the problem by way of a hypothetical lim- 
iting case; his logic was concerned only with finite classes of ex- 
isting things. This shows itself in his horror of the indefinite in 
nature, and in the rejection of the void and of the infinite of ex- 
tension. For the same reason he was not primarily interested in 
a mathematical treatment of physical phenomena, though he does 
take tentative steps along these lines. 

But the rejection of the void not only as an entity in nature 
but as a help for a mathematical science of motion, as well as the 
adoption of the principle that the speed of a body varied inversely 
as the density of the medium, made impossible a successful treat- 
ment of dynamics. Resistance of the medium was viewed as 
& deterrent to motion, in the same sense as increasing weight of 
& body to be moved by external force, and was consequently in- 
cluded in the rules of proportionality, so that, for Aristotle, the 
average velocity of a body acted upon by a force varied directly 
88 the force and inversely as the product of the weight moved and 


atomists (and perhaps, too, Straton of Lampsacus), whose basic assump- 
tions wegld seem to promise most for a fruitful science of dynamics, 
did not treat quantitatively with any success the factors involved. 

16I have in mind the assumption, as a limiting case, of a medium 
devoid of resistance in a manner analogous to Aristotle’s assumption 
in geometry of the possibility of indefinite extension (Physics III, 8, 
207b 27434), despite his denial of both the actual and the potential 
infinite of extension. But with Aristotle the science of mechanics could ' 
not be sufficiently divorced from nature, to put the case paradoxically, 
to be fruitful. 

10 Physics IV, 8, 215a 19-22: “Further, no one would be able to say 
why a body, set in motion <in the void>, would stop at any place, for 
why should it stop in one place rather than in another? Hence, a body 
must either remain at rest or be moved ad infinitum unless something 
stronger obstructs it.” 
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the density of the medium. The failure to consider the resistance 
offered by friction and by the medium as a term to be subtracted 
from velocity under specified conditions rather than as a factor of 
proportionality resulted in inconsistencies in the system of Aris- 
totle which could be remedied only by express amendment. Thus, 
a rigid application of Aristotle's theory would demand that, what- 
ever be the ratio of the factors tending to promote motion to those 
tending to oppose it, the velocity could never be zero so long 88 
any force, however small, was applied to a body. Aristotle, know- 
ing empirically that, unleas the force was large enough, there was 
no motion, was constrained to amend his laws of proportionality 
(Physics VII, 5, 250a 12-19) so that motion of translation is 
asserted only in the case where the ratio of the moving force to 
the weight moved is not less than a definite quantity. This idea 
is extended (250b 2-5) to cover other types of motion.'* 
Various reasons are assigned for the failure of Aristotelian 
dynamics. In one sense it is true that the differentiation of na- 
tural and unnatural motion and the distinction between the mo- 
tion of terrestrial elements and the motion of the celestial ele- 
ment contributed to the failure. Such a classification tended to 
restrict the search for analogies which facilitate discoveries in 
science. It was the motion of the heavenly bodies that gave the 


11 A similar proviso is implied in connection with the resistance of 
the medium; otherwise Aristotle’s theory may be interpreted as requir- 
ing that if wood, for example, falls with a given velocity in air, it falls 
with a lesser velocity in water but does not rise (see Galileo, Dialogues 
Concerning Two New Sciences [Eng. trans., New York, 1914], p. 66). 
Of course, Aristotle intended that the formulation should hold only if 
a body is known to fall in both media that are being compared. Hence, 
we may consider as implied: “If A falls through medium®eB with 
velocity C, it does not follow that A will fall through a medium twice 
as dense as B with velocity O/2; it may not fall in the new medium 
at all.” 

On the passage referred to above, Physics VII, 5, 250a 12-19, see 
F. M. Cornford’s discussion in The Olassical Quarterly, XXVIe (1932), 
pp. 52-54, and Ross, op. cit., ad loo. Regardless of the precise reading, 
the point of the passage is clear. It is to be understood, of course, 
that, where the weight may be separated into parts each of which may 
be moved by the force, the proviso is unnecessary (cf. 250a 25-28). 

18 See G. Lewes, Aristotle (London, 1864), p. 125; P. Boutrour, 
“Histoire des Principes de la Dynamique avant Newton," Revue de 
Métaphysique et Morale, XXVIII (1921), pp. 661-663; Ross, op cit, 
p. 38. 
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most striking confirmation of the principle of inertia to those 
who first based their systems on this principle in the seventeenth 
century. At the same time it should be remembered that a per- 
fectly consistent science of dynamics might still retain the Aris- 
totelian distinction between natural and unnatural motion. For 
it will not affect a mathematical theory of motion whether the fall 
of a heavy body and the rise of a light body be referred to an 
internal striving on the part of the body to unite itself with its 
kind and to actualize its potentiality, or this motion be referred 
to a force external to the body. As a matter of fact, the ten- 
dency of the last fifty years has been to remove from physics any 
idea of force other than as a mathematical symbol for the prod- 
uct of mass and acceleration, and, more recently, to view in the 
fall of a heavy body its natural behavior in a region where the 
presence of matter involves a type of space which makes this the 
natural course of action. Certain it is that the cause of the fail- 
ure of Aristotelian dynamics was not the absence of accurate 
measuring instruments; 1° Aristotle’s instruments were the equal 
of Galileo’s. Again, to view as the cause of that failure the error, 
from our point of view, of Aristotle’s assumption of force as pro- 
portional to average velocity ?? is to mistake a symptom for a 
cause. Nor is the fundamental cause the denial of the void in 
nature. The cause is rather an adherence to the phenomena of 
nature so close as to prevent the abstraction therefrom of the 
ideal case, where a single force is isolated for separate treatment. 


? Ag held e. g. by A. Fröhlings, Die Begriffe “Dynamis” und 
* Energie " bei Aristoteles und die moderne physikalischen Begriffe der 
Kraft und Energie (Koblenz, 1929), p. 48. On the Greeks as accurate 
observers of nature, seo W. A. Heidel, The Heroic Age of Science (Balti- 
more, 1933), Chap. V. 

It is, in a sense, true that Greek science of the fifth and fourth 
centuries was not so much concerned with quantitative laws of temporal 
succession as with qualitative aspects of nature, and was content to 
consider, motion from the point of view of general maxims (e.g. “like 
tends toward like”). On this matter F. M. Cornford has written most 
interestingly (The Laws of Motion in Ancient Thought [Cambridge, 
1931]). But is it not precisely in Aristotle that we see a marked effort 
away from this and toward a quantitative treatment of all the aspects 
of motion? See also n. 6, above. 

20 This is the view of A. E. Haas, “Die Grundlagen der antiken 
Dynamik," Archiv für die Geschichte der Naturwissensohaften, I (1908), 
pp. 43-44. 
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It is this which — Aristotle from arriving ‘at a fruitful 
pun of inertia.” . ! . 
III "E 

Some features of Aristotle’s quantitative formulations cited 
above (under I) may now be considered from the point of view of 
‘the measure of:force of which the passages constitute a definition. 
In Aristotle, forced motion involves the application of-the force 
throughout the whole duration of the motion2*. "Thus, in the 
cage of & missile, where we should consider the motive force as 
ended when the original agent loses physical contact, Aristotle 
considers the air set in motion by the original force at the pro- 
jection of the missile as continuing to act upon the missile. The 
theory of projectiles must, then, be formulated on the basis of 
the Aristotelian principle that the mover and the moved must 
always be in contact. Aristotle, however, has no extended quanti- 
tative treatment of the precise rate at which the effect of the 
original force is lost; he merely gives an account of the stages 
by which the missile comes to rest,?* or passes from a forced mo- 
tion to a natural downward motion. This being the case, when 
we come to compare the modern formulations of the effect and 
the measure of force, we shall consider only the case where a 
single agent acts continuously during the whole course of the 
motion.?* 

Now the four propositions of Aristotle cited above under I 
may be taken as typical. They may be stated as follows: 


™ The fruitfulness consists in the ability to deduce new significant 
propositions and to predict phenomena of nature with greater accuracy. 
It is in this sense that, thotigh theoretical dynamics no long&t reifies 
the notion of “ force," a theory assuming the proportionality of force to 
‘acceleration is incomparably superior to one like Aristotle's, which 
assumes the proportionality of force to velocity (see e.g. B. Russell, 
The Analysis of Matter [London, 1927], p. 161; H. Poincaré, ee 
and Hypothesis [New York, 1905], pp. 87-78). 

3* Ree Physios VII, 2, 244a. 3- 245b 2. 

33 See Physics VIII, 10, 267a 2- 12. 

Tt is to be noted, however, that the case of hurling is included in 
Physios VIII, 10, 2668 26-28. The implication is that a force twice as 
great sends the missile a given distance in half the time. For certain 
features of Aristotle’s theory of projectiles, see my note in Classical 
Weekly, XXIX (1936), pp. 93-96. 
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If force A inoves weight B a distance C in time D, then 
I (a) force A moves weight B/2 a distance 2C in time D, 

I (b) force A moves weight B/2 a distance C in time D/2, 

I (e) force A moves weight B a distance C/2 in time D/2, 

I (d) force A/2 moves weight B/2'a distance C in time D. 


In eonsidering wherein the Aristotelian methods and results 
differ from those in the modern treatment of the case of the 
vertical lifting of weights or the hauling of weights over hori- 
zontal or up inélined surfaces, we shall, to avoid complexity, 
neglect the resistance of the medium (which would vary at differ- 
ent velocities) and shall consider the force required to keep a 
body moving at a uniform rate (i. e. to overcome the resistance 
due to gravity and to friction) as proportional to its weight.*5 

We may note three cases. 


(1) If the force exerted is insufficient to overcome the forces 
tending to prevent motion, then neither in the Aristotelian 
nor in the Newtonian: em will motion of translation take 
place. 

(2) If the force exerted is greater than that required to over-: 
come the forces tending.to prevent motion, we shall have, in the 
Newtonian system, uniformly accelerated motion. "Thus, if A 
is the excess of force over that required to overcome the forces 
tending to prevent B's motion snd if A moves B a distance C 
in time D, then 


I (a) A moves B/2 a distance 20 in time D, 
I (b) A moves B/2 a distance C in time D/ V2, 


35 As am approximation this is justified, since the vertical component 
is measured by weight, and the horizontal depends on total friction, 
which is, within limits, proportional to total pressure (we must deal 
with weights of the same material in these cases). The proportionality 
not only of kinetic but also of the so-called static friction to the weight 
of bodies pf the same shape and material is also, as an approximation, 
justified. Aristotle does not, in the formulations we are examining, take 
account of the difference between static and kinetic friction, though the 
difference is referred to in Mechanica XXXI, 858a 4-12. Since the 
coefficient of friction changes, beyond certain limits, with varying loads 
and varying speeds, our assumptions are only approximations. Finally, 
we may consider as the bodies moved not only such as would slide 
over the surface but such as would roll, for rolling resistance may, as a 
first approximation, be considered proportional to the weight of the load. 
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I (c) A moves B a distance C/2 in time D/v$, 
I (d) A/2 moves B/2 a distance C in time D, or in general xA 


moves yB a distance of zC in time D4 JZ a 
x 


The systems of Aristotle and Newton cannot here be compared, 
since for Aristotle an accelerated motion would involve not a 
constant but an increasing force productive of the motion.?? 

(3). Where the force (A) exerted is just sufficient to keep B 
moving at a uniform rate, the methods of accelerated motion no 
longer apply. We are confined to a consideration of cases like I 
(c) and I (d): the initial assumption would not fit cases like 
I (a) and I (b). Both systems would, under these circum- 
stances, yield equivalent results as to the measure of the force 
and its effects.2® The same holds in the case of the vertical lift- 
ing of weights at uniform speed. 


It is in connection with this last case that we may find a better 
basis of comparison between the two systems. If we omit the 
time element from consideration or consider equal units of time, 
then A, to which Aristotle gives at times the name S/vajus or 
loyds and at other times no specific name, will measure, in the 
Aristotelian formulations, not what we call “ force,” but what we 


2° More generally, if A is a force in the Newtonian sense operating 
continuously during the course of the motion, and P the force required 
to keep B moving at a uniform rate, the time required in I(a) would 

2(A-P) 
be D ZAP 
the case where P = 0. In general P is a function of the weight moved, 
the angle of inclination of the plane to the horizontal, and the Koeficient 
of friction between the weight and the surface of the plane. 

?' Aristotle recognizes the accelerated motion of bodies rising or falling 
naturally, without the application of external force, a case not relevant 
here; see n. 37, below. 

3^I.e. time D/2 in I(c) and time D in I(d); I do not refér in the 
case of I(c) to the beginning of the motion where, in achieving any 
finite uniform velocity, acceleration is involved, as in (2), above. It 
may be noted in this connection that the proposition of Physios 250a 
20-28 (if À moves B the distance C in time D, and E moves F the dis- 
tance C in time D, then [A + E] moves [B + F] the distance C in time 
D) is true for Aristotle and in the modern formulation under ease (3), 
only if A is to B as E is to F. ; 


A-P 
and in I(b) DS. the results in the text are for 
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call “work.” Aristotle, of course, has no generalized notion of 
“work” such as is found in modern mechanics, into which the 
modern notion of “force” enters. But the notion of “ work” 
in the special sense of the product of a weight lifted by the dis- 
tance through which it is lifted may be applied to the transla- 
tion of the Aristotelian equations into modern terms. 

Again, if we include the time element, we may, under similar 
circumstances, e. g. in the case of the vertical lifting of a weight 
at a uniform rate of speed, consider A in the Aristotelian formu-. 
lations as equivalent to the term “ power ” in modern mechanics, 
i. e. the product of “force” by the average speed over a given 
distance. Thus, the “ power ” represented in lifting a weight B 
a distance C in time D is equal to that represented in lifting a 
weight B/2 a distance 2C in time D (I [a]), or in lifting a 
weight B/2 a distance C in time D/2 (I [b]), ete. 

Of course, no fruitful dynamics could result merely from this 
limited idea of “power” in the absence of a generalized notion 
of “ force” and “ work.” ?° But in the field of statics even these 
elementary concepts of Aristotle could and did have some suc- 
cess. The principle of the lever and of other machines was de- 
duced with their aid,®° and a first step was taken toward the 


3 The history of mechanics from the sixteenth century shows the 
interplay between the systems which emphasized work and energy as 
basic and those which emphasized force and momentum. The relations 
of force, momentum, work, energy, etc. are all deducible from the 
principle of inertia: see the work of Mach cited in n. 10, above. 

°° P, Duhem has shown that the law of the lever as stated in Mechanioa 
III, 850b 1-2 (as well as in numerous other passages of that work), “as 
the weight moved is to the moving weight, so, inversely, is the length 
to the lepgth,” is deducible from the dynamical formulations discussed 
above; see Les Origines de la Statique (Paris, 1905), I, pp. 5-12, 360, 
II, pp. 291-301; P. Boutroux, pp. 657-660 of the article cited in n. 18, 
above; and Edmund Hoppe, Geschichte der Physik (Braunschweig, 
1926), pp. 9-10. It may be doubted whether Aristotle himself made 
this pregise deduction, but, in any case, assuming that the Meohanica is 
representative of Aristotelian thought, even if not by Aristotle, we have 
here the beginnings of a science of statics based on principles of motion 
in & sense analogous to the method of modern mechanics in viewing 
equilibrium as a limiting case of motion. For the proof of the principle 
of the lever given in the Mechantoa is concerned with the velocities with 
which the weights or their points of application would move in any 
disturbance of the equilibrium. (See Meohanioa I: compare, in the 
matter of radial velocities, De Caelo II, 8, 289b 15-16, 34-280a 5. The 
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deduction of the parallelogram of forces in the special case of ., 
the rectangle (or parallelogram) of displacements." E 


IV 


We now come to Aristotle’s treatment of the laws disccibing 
the motion of what we should call freely falling bodies. It will 
be profitable, however, to reverse the chronological order and 
recall first the formulations of the Galileo-Newtonian system: 
(1) that all bodies in a medium devoid of resistance fall with 
the same speed; (2) that in a resisting medium whatever differ- 
ence of speeds there is is due to the resistance of the medium; 
(3) that the basic equations of the motion are those of a body 
acted upon in a vacuum by a constant external force, i. e. the 
equations of uniformly accelerated motion. 

For Aristotle, the motion of a freely falling body was a case 
not of motion due to an external force but of motion due to the 
natural tendency of the body toward its natural place. The mo- 
. tion is never considered as taking place in a medium devoid of 
resistance *? but, as it occurs in nature, in a resistant medium. 

Now a perfectly sound quantitative treatment of this subject 
could have been based on Aristotle’s theory of natural places; 
it was not this that prevented success. It was, as we saw in the 


Meohantca may be viewed as the first step in the development of the 
method of virtual velocities; see G. Vailati, “Il Principio dei Lavori 
Virtuali da Aristotele a Erone d'Alessandria," Atti della R. Accademia 
delle Scienze di Torino, XXXII [1896-1897], pp. 940-962.) The applica- 
bility of the theory of the lever to other machines is noted (Mechanica 
I, 8482 14-15), and is carried out in other sections of that work. Duhem 
contrasts the method discussed of deducing the theory of the lever with 
that of Archimedes, in which velocities play no part, and descstbes the 
history of statics as the interplay between these two schools of thought. 

To deny, with Carteron (pp. 12-15 of the work cited in n. 5, above) 
that there is any science of statics, any notion of equilibrium in Aris- 
totle is to go counter to the evidence. At the same time, it should be 
pointed out that Duhem does not always distinguish what thay be 
inferred by a modern scientist and what was inferred by Aristotle. 

51 See Meohanioa I, 848b 9-35, which is preliminary to a discussion 
of the lever. The question of the deducibility, on Aristotelian principles, 
of the parallelogram of forces from the proposition on displacements is 
discussed by Duhem and Carteron in the passages cited in n. 30, above. 
See also T. L. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematios (Oxford, 1921), 
I, p. 346. . 

** Except to refute the possibility of a void in nature. 
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case of forced motion, an insufficient degree of abstraction which 
kept Aristotle from considering the simple case of a freely fall- 
ing body in a medium devoid of resistance and kept him from 
treating the retarding influence of the medium correctly. Asa 
result he had to deal here, as in the case of forced motion, with 
phenomena of the greatest complexity. Galileo, on the other 
hand, to cite but a single example, by going further in his hy- 
pothetical assumptions and in his analysis of factors arrives at a 
much simpler and more fruitful basis for his science of motion, 
the frictionless motion of a body in a medium devoid of re- 
sistance. 

The propositions of Aristotle on the subject of freely falling 
(and rising) bodies are a reasonable sequel to the theory of na- 
tural places and, as we shall see, are by no means as strange as 
they are often declared to be. 

In the case of the elements, since the natural motion, for 
example, of earth and water is toward the center of the universe, 
and since the tendency of the former toward the center is stronger 
than that of the latter, as evidenced by the circumstance that the 
ultimate destination of the former is nearer the center than is 
that of the latter, what more natural than to suppose that earth 
falling freely would fall more rapidly than water? But the ob- 
jects of our environment are not pure elements; they are com- 
pounds in which one or another of the elements predominates. 
What, then, more natural than to proceed thus—objects endowed 
with weight, e. g. those in which earth or water predominate, will, 
if unimpeded, fall in a lighter medium, and those with more 
weight will fall more quickly than those with less, and in propor- 
tion to the degree of weight; ** corresponding propositions hold 
for compounds which are light in comparison with the medium? 

The results of Aristotle's doctrine of falling bodies (analogous 
propositions hold for bodies naturally rising in a given medium) 
may be summed up as follows: 


(1) Of two bodies of different substances but of equal volume 


ss This is analogóus to the case of unnatural motion, where speed is 
proportional to the moving force. Here the impulse (fow}) is of a 
different kind, yet treated quantitatively in a similar way. This is a 
step toward the generalization of the notion of force, toward the linking 
in one system of natural and unnatural motion. Carteron is wrong in 
denying any such generalization (op. oit., p. 235). 
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and alike in shape,** both falling through the same medium from 
the same point, the heavier will fall more quickly and the ratio 
of the velocities will be the ratio of the respective weights. 

The reason for the greater speed of the heavier body is that it 
is better able to divide the medium (Physics IV, 8, 216a 13-18). 

(2) Of two bodies of the same substance, alike in shape but 
differing in volume, both falling through the same medium from 
the same point, the larger volume will fall more quickly and the 
ratio of the velocities will be the ratio of the respective volumes, 
or, what in this case amounts to the same thing, of the respective 
weights. (De Caelo I, 8, 27%b 4-5; II, 13, 294b 6; IV, 2, 309b 
12-15; III, b, 304b 14-19. See also analogous propositions for 
upward motion alone: De Caelo IV, 1, 808b 18-19, 27-28.) 

The reason for the swifter movement of the greater volume of 
the substance is, apparently, the same as for the swifter move- 
ment of the heavier of two different substances of equal volume 
and shape, (see [1] above). 

(3) Of two bodies of different substances, of different volumes 
but of the same shape, both falling through the same medium 
from the same point, the heavier will fall more quickly and the 
ratio of the velocities will be equal to the ratio of the respective 
weights of the bodies—not weights per unit of volume, but total 
weights. This follows from (1) and (2), above, and in this sense 
we must read Physics IV, 8, 216a 13-16; De Caelo I, 6, 273b 30- 
274a 2, IT, 8, 290a 1-2 (compare also III, 2, 301a 28-33). 


**T.e. geometrically similar. This condition is to be kept in mind 
even in passages where Aristotle does not specifically mention it. The 
‚matter is referred to by Aristotle in Physics IV, 8, 216a 14 and in De 
Oaelo IV, 6, as well as by the commentators. 

*5 As a matter of fact, this very action is made the bais of the 
definition as to which of two bodies is lighter. See De Caelo IV, 1, 308a 
31-33: “of two bodies having weight and equal in bulk that one is 
relatively light, or the lighter, than which the other naturally moves 
downward more swiftly.” The precise reading is uncertain, but the 
meaning is clear: a similar definition may be made of the Telatively 
heavy. See Simplicius, In Aristotelis De Caelo Commentaria, 678, 28-29 
(Heiberg). 

** See, however, Cherniss, p. 212, n. 255, of the work cited in n. 13, 
above. It is to be noted that any two of propositions (1), (2), and (3) 
imply the third. In (2) it seems necessarily implied that the substance 
in each case is the same state of compression. 

3" Reference may be made here to the passages where the acceleration 
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Before we consider the theory of Aristotle further, let us re- 
call the analysis, in the Newtonian system, of freely falling bodies 
in a medium. As the velocity increases, the effect of the resist- 
ance of the medium becomes, in general, progressively greater, 
so that, instead of attaining the full constant acceleration which 
it would attain in vacuo, the body approaches a constant velocity 
as a limit, since the acceleration tends to be annulled. This con- 
stant velocity is known as the terminal velocity. Where the shape 
of the bodies is the same (i. e. geometrically similar), the ter- 
minal velocity of the heavier of two bodies of equal volume but of 
different material is greater than that of the lighter ; the terminal 
velocity of the larger of two bodies of the same material is greater 
than that of the smaller.* 


of a body falling (or rising) to its natural place is stated: De Oaelo I, 
8, 277a 28-29, 277b 2-8, III, 2, 301b 19-21, Physios V, 6, 230b 24-26, 
VIII, 9, 265b 12-14. The various theories about the cause of this 
acceleration may be found in Simplicius, In Aristotelis De Oaelo Oom- 
mentaria, p. 264, 9-207, 6 and are summed up in P. Duhem, Le Systéme 
du Monde, I, pp. 388-398, in the article of Duhem cited in n. 10, above, 
and in that of Haas cited in n. 20, above. For a different view see 
Carteron, op. oit., p. 18. 

The fact that Aristotle considers acceleration in forced motion as due 
to increase of force would seem to indicate that for Aristotle the cause 
of acceleration in natural motion was increase of weight in the falling 
body which strives more eagerly to attain its goal the nearer it 
&pproaches the gonl. 

In none of the passages that deal with acceleration is there any 
limitation such as would support the idea that Aristotle, in his theory 
of the ratio of the velocities of falling bodies, has any precise notion 
of terminal velocities. 

** This ees with the corresponding Aristotelian formulations (1 
and 2) so far &s it indicates whieh body falla more quiekly; the error 
of Aristotle is in the statement of the ratio of the velocities. The deter- 
mination of the precise way in which air resistance varies with velocity 
has long concerned scientists (see e.g. Newton's Principia, II, Sections 
1-3). The problem is most complex, depending not only on the velocity, 
mass, and shape of the body but on the density, pressure, etc. of the air. 
For some results reference may be made to Physikalisches Handwörter- 
buoh’, 8. v. Fallbewegung (Berlin, 1932); F. R. Moulton, New Methods 
in Hoterior Ballistios (Chicago, 1926), pp. 29-39; The Enoyclopaedia 
Britanntoa™, s.v. “Ballistics,” pp. 1003-1006. Textbooks on dynamics 
contain the mathematical theory. 

, The terminal velocity of a raindrop of average size is about 8 meters 
per second (approached in about a second of fall), and that of a heavy, 
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In one to make Aristotle 8 strange theory of the relative Ver 

; locities of bodies falling i in & medium seem not quite so contrary 
„to the evidence of oür,senses, it has been suggested that he was 

E. thinking i in terma of terminal velocity. Not only, however, is 

>. -there no evidence in Aristotle that this was his thought (see F. 
i. 4. Oajori, © Aristotle, and Galileo on Falling Bodies,” Science, New 
S o Series, ET [1920], pp. 615-616), but the absence of any such 
eae ‘reference from the discussion of ‘acceleration would seem to pre- ' 
~.“ elude the “notion of. terminial . velocity. | Furthermore—though 
Ds : tliis seemnis. not. to have been stated by those who made the sug- 
Eu ee gestion-—the ratio of the terminal velocities: of two bodies can 
QUON by no ‘ineans be aid, as a general proposition, to equal or closely 
Ys to approximate the ratio of the weights of: ‘the bodies. As a mat- ' 
tek of fact, Aristotle's theory does not always correctly state 
* ^^ which of two bodies of different material: and different’ volumes 
* . falls more swiftly.” In any case, therefore, it is impossible to 
© ` vindicate Aristotle on this point. It is, however, a very superfi- 
- dial view of the problem to say, as textbooks often do,“ that 
Aristotle had only to drop two objects to see that his principles 

i : 








pointed piece of granite may be several hundred meters per second and 
may take a fall of about 30 seconds and several kilometers to approach, 
' according to P. A. Haas, Mechanik (Leipzig, 1926), p^ 69. 
In the familiar case of the fall óf an object from relatively small 
heights the fall ends, generally, before terminal velocity is approached. 
' This was the case in the experiments ascribed to Galileo at the Tower 
of Pisa, though, of course, Galileo was quite, aware of the retarding 
effect of air resistance (see pp. 65, 74-77 of the work cited in n. 17 
` above). ` 
59 See e. g. J. H. Hardcastle, “ Professor Turner and Aristotle," Nature, 
XCII (1914), p. 584; the suggestion has had the approval gf Ramsay, 
. Lodge, Ostwald, and ‘Greenhill (iid, p. 606). The passage of St. 
v Thomas (commenting on Aristotle, Physios 2162 12-21) relied on by 
i Hardcastle not only does not show that Aristotle entertained the idea 
of terminal velocity but not even that St. Thomas did.-Nor is there 
anything in Aristotle, so far as I know, to justify the ascgiption to 
‚him of a formula such as Hardeastle's (Nature, XCIII [1914], p. 428). 
“Tf the retardation due to air resistance is directly proportional to 
the area of the cross section of the body and inversely proportional to 
the mass, it will be seen that of two bodies af the same shape that with 
the greater total weight will not necessarily encounter smaller retarda- 
tion if the specifle gravity of the other is sufficiently Jarge in relation 
to that of the first. 
“E.g. F. Cajorl, A History of Physics? (New York, 1929), p. 5. 
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"were erroneous, Aristotle had not only made this particular ob- 
servation but had also observed the different rates of descent, for ` 
example, of large.raindrops, small raindrops, snow flakes... With- 


out a definite idea‘ of terminal velocity Aristotle may still. have. 


been thinking of longer falls.“ His theory is in any case erro- 

neous, but in a matter so. complex as rates of fall in resistant me- 

. dia, on which experimental investigation is stil. conducted, his 

failure is easily understandable. . d 
The fundamental cause of the error in Aristotle’ 8 holo rS 


of falling bodies was, as we ‘have söeri, his preoccupation with à ' ' 
matter of profound complexity i in dealing with a fall in a resi `> 


tant medium instead of passing to a much simpler basis; that ofa 
falling body in à medium devoid of resistance. The failure- to: 


consider the resistance of the medium as a term to be subtracted.‘ - 


from the velocity which would have been attained in vacuo viti- ' 
ated the theory as to the ratio of the velocities of falling bodies. . 
It seems to me a mistake to say“ that the fundamental cause 
of Aristotle’s error in the treatment of the laws of falling bodies 
was the lack of clear notions on density and specific gravity. The 
chief error was in the formulation of the ratio of velocities of fall- 
ing bodies; this could not be cured merely by a consideration of 
specific gravities.*® What determines the rise or the fall of a ` 
body in & medium, for Aristotle as for us, is the weight of the 
body relative to that of the medium, as is clear from a consider- 
ation of the theory of natural places. In this determination 
Aristotle is thinking along the lines of a natural weight which we 
should call weight per unit of volume but of which Aristotle did 
not develop a quantitative treatment (see e. g. De Caelo IV, 1, 
308a 31-33, cited in n. 35, above) . This is not to be confused 
with tHe consideration of total weight in the comparison of the 


“ This is the view Galileo puts into the mouth of ee o 65 
of the work cited in n. 17, above). 

£ See the reference in n. 14, above, to Philoponus, to which may be 
added €. Wohlwill, “Ein Vorgänger Galileis im 6 Jahrhundert,” 
` Physikalische Zeitschrift, VII (1906), pp. 23-32. i 

** Ag does W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham, A History of Soience (Cam- 
bridge, 1929), p. 36. J 

*5'Thus Galileo in his earlier work adopts the Aristotelian theory of 
the ratio of the velocities of falling bodies, with a clarification from 
the point of view of specific gravity (see P. Duhem, pp. 888-889 of the 
article cited in n. 10, above). ` 
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ratio of the velocities of two bodies in a medium in which both are 
known to fall; Aristotle never suggests finding the total weight 
of the medium (De Caelo IV, 4, 811a 28-29). The difficulties of 
De Caelo IV, 2-6 are occasioned, first, by the lack of the precise 
language of specific gravity, though the ideas are present (see 
e. g. De Caelo IV, 4, 311a 15-311b 13; Simplicius, In Aristotelis 
De Caelo Commentaria, pp. 709-712 [Heiberg]) and, secondly, 
by the fact that Aristotle is attempting to do what modern scien- 


-~ . tists have generally, perhaps wisely, declined to do, namely to 


-give a causal explanation of gravitation in terms of the ultimate 
constitution of matter. 
v 


I shall refer only briefly to some of the other topics which bear 
on the theory of locomotion. Intimately connected with the ques- 
tion of falling bodies is that of projectiles, referred to at the be- 
ginning of part ILI, above. Precisely how the projectile is acted 
upon after the original projector has lost contact with it seems 
not to have been very clear to Aristotle. There is a hesitant notion 
of vis impressa, a step in the direction of a generalized, abstract 
view of force, but with Aristotle it is to a portion of the medium 
that the original projector imparts the power to cause motion, 
this portion of the medium in turn affecting the next, and so on, 
but each portion ceasing to be moved, though not to exert its 
vis motriz, on losing contact with the portion to which it owed its 
motion (Physics VIII, 10, 266b 27-267a 20). 

This whole matter is widely discussed by the ancient authors; 
it is often connected with the question of action at a distance, e. g. 
in connection with phenomena of magnetism: The development 
of the theory of vis impressa (e. g. in Philoponus, in whoge theory 
the power is imparted to the projectile itself) is of interest in con- 
nection with the modern notions of inertia, energy, and mo- 
mentum.“ 


The arguments for the immobility of the earth (De Caelo II, 
14), based ultimately on the natural circular motion of the 


** References to the main sources from Plato and Aristotle to Simpli- 
eius and Philoponus are to be found in Haas (pp. 36-41 of the article 
cited in n. 20, above), P. Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde, I, pp. 371-388, 
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heavens, which necessitates the assumption of an immobile cen- 
ter (De Caelo II, 3, 286b 9 *'), show, despite the conclusion as 
to absolute motion, an appreciation of features of relative mo- 
iion. Throughout the discussion in the Physics the ideas of 
motion and rest are ideas of mutual implication. For Aristotle 
the absolute motion of the heavens was necessitated by the re- 
quirements of his metaphysical system; it is interesting to note 
that many modern scientists who, so far from being constrained 
by any metaphysical system, boast of their complete independence 
of metaphysics, can not dispense with the idea of absolute motion 
in some form or other. 

Though Aristotle’s arguments for the immobility of the earth 
are erroneous, they are of the highest interest. ‘Those fixed stars 


which are observed, from a given point on the earth’s surface, to 


rise and set, always rise and set at the same respective places 
(De Caelo II, 14, 296b 5-6). This fact furnished a plausible ar- 
gument against a motion of translation on the part of the earth 
relative to the fixed stars until annual stellar parallax was first 


observed ; the tremendous distance of the stars was not, of course,’ 


conceived by the ancients. 

The fact that missiles which have been thrown straight up 
seem to descend to the point from which they were thrown (De 
Caelo II, 14, 296b 28-24) confirms Aristotle’s conclusion of the 
immobility of the earth, though it is difficult to see how he could 
have performed accurate experiments of this nature.” Of course, 
by the principle of relativity (based on the principle of inertia) 


Carteron, op. cit., pp. 23-27, and Wohlwill (pp. 23-28 of the article cited 
in n. 43, above). 

+ This aggumption is strengthened by the consideration that the rota- 
tion of the sphere of fixed stars cannot be due to any motion of the 
earth, since such a motion could not be natural to the earth, and the 
apparently eternal character of the motion in question seems to require 
that it be natural (De Caelo II, 14, 298a 27-34). 

“ The pgst-Aristotelian work De Xenophane also has an interesting 
passage in connection with relative motion (077b 12-17); in connection 
with the idea of the inseparability of action and reaction see De Motu 
Animalium, 1-3. 

** The same may be said of the argument (De Caelo II, 14, 297b 17-20) 
for the ‘sphericity of the earth, to the effect that heavy bodies fall to 
earth not in parallel lines but in such a way as “to make equal angles " 
(i.e. along perpendiculars to different tangent planes at the points of 
contact). 
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in the physics of Galileo and Newton—that a uniform rectilinear 


- motion of an enclosed system cannot be detected by a mechan- 


ical experiment performed within that system—the effect of the 
argument is annulled so far as motion of translation is concerned. 
The effect of the earth’s rotation on the apparent trajectories of 
missiles and of freely falling bodies was not observed until com- 


` paratively recent times. 


The arguments for the sphericity of the earth (De Caelo II, 
18-14), and for the sphericity of the surface of water in equi- 
librium °° (De Caelo II, 4, 287b 14, in the course of an attempt to 
prove the sphericity of the heavens), the relations of the vari- 
ous types of motion, uniform and non-uniform, rotatory, circular, 
and rectilinear, the whole theory of time, the problems of contin- 
uity of time, space, and motion, the problems and paradoxes of 
the infinite and the infinitesimal, are some of the other matters 


‘treated by Aristotle in his discussion of motion. 


4 


VI. 


In examining Aristotle’s. attempts to represent quantitatively 
certain phenomena of nature, we have seen wherein his short- 
comings lay. We have seen that from one point of view success 
was impeded not by insufficient observation and excessive specu- 
lation but by too close an adherence to the data of observation and 
by insufficient analysis and insuffieient abstraction, a condition 
which was not overcome until two thousand years later." Those 
who discredit Aristotelian science would do well to remember 
that the quality of Aristotle’s work must be estimated not merely 
by comparison with that of his successors but also by gomparison 


` with that of his predecessors. © 


We may think of Aristotle as having joined to the deductive 
and mathematical analysis of Platonic science a realization that 


` the validity of a science of nature is ultimately tested by empir- 


ical observation. We see in Aristotle's work an apprétiation of 


59 This demonstration is considered by Duhem (Le Systéme du Monde 
I, p. 214) the beginning of theoretical hydrostatics. 

5: But it is to be noted that Galileo's advance over Aristotle was not 
due to a basically different methodology but to a more successful analysis 
of the individual factors in phenomena (see P. P. Wiener, “The Tra- 
dition Behind Galileo’s Methodology," Osiris, I [1936], pp. 733-746). 
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the importance of abstraction, an attempt, though hesitant and 
incomplete, to look beyond the mere description of phenomena, 
to the formulation of mathematical equations applicable to physi- 
cal relations, even the groping toward a simplicity postulate in 
the use (and abuse) of proportionality in the formulations. From 
one point of view, that portion of the scientific corpus of Aris- 
totle which is concerned with the classification and the report of 
observations is most valuable; but, from another point of view, 
the attempt to do what Aristotle recognizes as necessarily in- 
volving a lesser degree of certitude, to organize and systematize 
this knowledge, to find underlying principles, and to bring all 
together under an integrated view of all existence is of even 
greater significance.®? m 

Aristotle happened to be both scientist and metaphysician, but 
it is an all too common error to say that he confused the two 
fields. That the description of what is observed and the attempt 
to formulate these descriptions quantitatively are procedures 


quite different from the search for ultimate causes underlying ` 


phenomena was as clear to Aristotle as it was to Newton when 
he penned the famous passage at the end of the Opticks. That 
certain basic metaphysical assumptions must underlie even the 
simplest scientific description or abstraction seems to have been 
clearer to Aristotle than to many modern scientists. 

There is great danger in pressing comparisons between ancient 
and modern science, in asserting that in such and such a Greek 
philosopher we have the germ of such and such a modern theory. 
Yet it is instructive to note elements of continuity in the history 
of human thought. The fruits of comparatively recent study in 
the history of science have served to make us more aware of this 
continuity in a particular field of thought, though occasionally 


this factor has been overemphasized. I do not propose at this ` 


time to catalogue the achievements of Aristotelian science from 
this point of view. We may note, however, in passing, the anal- 


. e 
# The modern tendency in some quarters to praise Aristotle’s biologie . 


treatises and not the purely physical is partly due to the fact that 
modern progress in reducing science to a mathematical basis has not 
been as great in biology as in physics. 

** ] have, in passing, indicated certain considerations and references 
of this sort in connection with motion. Since my treatment has not 
been concerned with the animate, I shall make no reference to biology, 
but reference should be made in the fleld of chemistry to E. O. Von 
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sat 


ogy between the Aristotelian. theory of votar] places together A 


with the distinction of natdral’and unnatural motion and the” I 


view of relativity physics in which the fall of a heavy bódy i is- 
described not in terms of external force but in terms of the geo- 
metric propertiés of space. "More recently certain. analogies 


‘have been pointed out between Aristotelian metaphysics ‘and ' 


the quantum theory (though elements of discontinuity. inthe lat- S 
ter would seem inharmonious with the former). 

It must, nevertheless, be remembered that the chief significango 
of Aristotle for modern science and modern thought in general 


` comés not from lasting achievements from the point of view of 


the substance of science, but from-those of spirit and method, not 
from points of detail and isolated. instances where analogies may 
be drawn, but from the rational ‘ideal, the patient and pains- 


‚taking analysis and observation which pervade the whole eam 


in all its varied yet integrated parts. 
ISRAEL E. DRABEIN.. 
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Lippman, “ Chemisches und Alchemisches aus Aristoteles," Archiv für 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, II (1910), pp. 233-300, and to P. 
Duhem, Le Miste et la Combinaison (Paris, 1902), where instructive 
analogies are drawn between modern views of chemical phenomena and 


. the Aristotelian theory as set forth in De Generatione et Corruptione. 


The work of W. A. Heidel cited in n. 19, &bove, has an account of sub- 
atantive and methodological achievements of Greek science, S& also my 
article, “An Appraisal of Greek Science,” Olassical Weekly, XXX 
(1936), p. 5T. ; 

5t See e.g. P. M. Kretschmann, “The Problem of Gravitation in 
Aristotle and the New Physics,” Journal of Philosophy, XXVIII (1931), 


' pp. 260-260. I have indicated above that, from the point of®view of 


the mere description of phenomena—I do not now refer to metaphysical 
theory—the precise nature of the forces causing motion is irrelevant, 
provided that the forces in question may in some way be compared. 
Aristotle seems to have taken tentative steps along this path (see 
n. 33, above). r : : 
j See C. Bialobrzeski, “Sur la Mécanique Quantique,” Revue de ` 
Mitaphysique et Morale, XLI (1934), pp. 83-103. " 


^ AN UNREPORTED CULEX MANUSCRIPT. 


Vollmer in the introduction to his edition of the Appendiz 
Vergiliana gives a list of all the manuscripta, so far as he knew, 
which contain any or all of the minor poems attributed to Virgil? 
E Although he lists several fifteenth century codices in the Lauren- 
tian, Library in Florence, he omits.one (Aed. lat. 203), which 
investigation proves to be of more worth than any of those which 
he has included. This is a paper manuscript which once was 
part of the library of Giorgio Antonio Vespucci. Among other 
things it contains the Culez, Copa, Dirae and Lydia, and the 
Moreium. While the text of the other poems is substantially 
that of the late manuscripts labelled deteriores, that of the Cules 
is derived from a better source and is well.worth a close study.’ 

For the text of the Culex Vollmer regards as his best authority 
a fourteenth or fifteenth century humanistic collection now in the 
Biblioteca Corsiniana (43 F 5), which he calls T. His next best 
manuscript is Vat. lat. 2259. (V), of the thirteenth century, in 
which, as in Aed. 203, the text of the other minor poems is of 
little worth, but the Culex comes from a source which he consid- 
ers equally authoritative with that of T, but which, unfortunately, 
is freely interpolated. 

A study of Vollmer’s apparatus to the Culex shows that V has 
indeed contributed very substantially to the text. Although there 
are over one hundred and fifty readings reported as peculiar to T 
alone, only thirteen of them seem to the editor worthy of being 
adopted. On the other hand, fourteen readings which are found, 
in V alone have been introduced into the text. In fifteen cases 
the combination of T V as against all the other manuscripts 
establishes the correct reading, and in seven other instances the 
combination of V and one other manuscript as against all the 
others (including T) is the favored version. Thus it is clear 
that although V is given second place in Vollmer’s enumeration 
of codices, it plays a very important part in the bien of 
the text. 


1 Poetas Latin Minores, I (Leipzig, Teubner, 1927), 37-42. These 
pages are reprinted in identical form in the 1930 Teubner edition, edited. 
by Willy Morel. 

3 This is found on ff. 17-25v. 
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` Now Aed. 208 is the only manuscript of the Cules yet dis- 
covered which comes from the same archetype as V.* The fol- 
lowing selection of readings peculiar to V and Aed. will make 
this relationship clear.* 


47 colles Q flores V Aed. 
119 pernigre morantem Q pernix remorantem V Aed. 
' 199 obe(a)ecaverat Q excecaverat V Aed. 
286 inscendere or incendere Q rescindere V Aed. 
280 viridi or viride or viri Q radiis V Aed. 
310 paratos Q paratas V Aed. 
362 camilli or melli or belli Q metelli V Aed. 


That Aed. 203, however, is not a copy of V is clear from the 
fact that it lacks the following readings peculiar to V alone: 
18 nemoris; 29 ensem; 37 Hec; 70 tunc; 71 novo; 81 agnoscit; 
87 Panchasia ; 96 pastori; 108 condensas ; 116 que om., chorosque ; 
161 soporem; 170 corpus; 174 late; 177 quisque; 214 eclalibus; 
232 acerbans; 246 In quibus; 252 Quare; 278 obtemptu; 276 
iudicat; 285 tenuistis ; 319 vs. om. ; 322 hic; 332 zanclea cariddis; 
361 Fobii; 381 moriturus; 397 lapidem; 398 acanthus; 403 
vs.om.; 406 amaratus. In all these cases Aed. agrees with Q, 
the consensus of the other manuscripts, except in 244 acerba, 
where it agrees with C alone, and in 232 and 276, where it has 
distinctive readings. An important deviation from V is found 
in verses 332 and 402 where the Vatican manuscript has inter- 
polations from two verses in Ovid’s Fasti. Aed., however, has 
the traditional text as found in Q, 

Of the two verses omitted in V but found in Aed. (819 and 
403) the latter supports the reading roris found in T alone and 
included in Vollmer's text on that authority. Of newSreadings 
found in Aed. and not reported from any other manuscript, the 
following are significant, as they occur where there is a diversity 
of readings in the other codices or where modern scholars have 
felt the need of emendation: . 


2 Voss. in Oct. 81, which Baehrens considered of importance seems to 
have been copied from V, and thus is of no significance. Cf. Housman, 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philol. Koo., VI (1908), 1-11; Vollmer, 
Sitzungsber. Kgl. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. (1908), No. 11, 
p. 36. ' 

* For a complete list see the collation which follows. 
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# = adopted by Vollmer. 


23 astraQ, #antra Heyne, arva Aed. 
66 #gratam Q Ezc., Graium Heinsius, grata Aed. 
93 licet Q, #levet Exc., liget VW, locet Aed. 

183 #defende puellis Q, deflende puellis Scaliger, dicende 
puellis Leo, taedende puellis Vollmer (in apparatu, non 
in testu), defende puellam Aed. 

163 id(&)e Q, yde VE, idem s, #isdem Bembus, hydre Aed. 

192 fab arbore Q, ab ore VOL, aure V°, orno Aed. 

926 #rure Bembus, iure Q, iura V, vita Aed. 

232 cim merios T, cumerios V, eum meritos S, cum inmerios C; 
cum merios L, #Cimmerios Vollmer, cumanos Aed. 

251 Pandionias 9, #Pandionia Housman Aed. 


It is to be noted that in the last item Aed. supports Housman’s 
emendation which Vollmer had adopted against all manuscript 
authority. 

A complete collation with Vollmer’s text follows. It is clear 
that the second hand (also of the fifteenth century), which 
entered interlinear and marginal variants, was using one of the 
current late mariuscripts known as deteriores, from which he 
made his “corrections.” The work of the original scribe is 
indicated as m. 


Titulus P. V. Maronis ad Octavium de culice liber incipit 
1 camena m talia 4 m.m! 3 dicta 4 lusum m P per ludum 
i.m.m* 10 dignato 13 recanente m recinente m! 14 Alma 
15 astrigeri 21 fetura m setura m^; cura m aura m*; tenente m 
canente m! 22 siliquasque 23 arva 27 Triste Iovis ponitque 
canit non pagina bellum m vacat i.m. m? 28 Flegra; quo 
29 enses 32 Leta meam; volumina famam 37 memorabile m 
memorabilis m! ; certet, m al’ restet 1’ constet 1. m. m? 41 lucens m 
liceat s.s. m? 42 penetrarat 47 flores 51 desertis errabant m 
al’ hereb&nt 4. m. m+; rupis 55 Hec 56 sentes 60 pretiis m 
spretis 4. m. m^ 64 angit 65 nec) non 66 grata 68 bacca; at 
72 recanente m retinente m? 73 invidie; et om. ac add. s. s. m? 
74 Pellentemque ; lucem 77 nemus m al’ venus 4. m. m^; intus m 
imis s.5. m? 83 Non m al’ Quo s.s. m? 84 nec; transcendit 
90 huc m huic m! 91 dirigit 93 locet 96 poeta 101 inevectus m 
etevectus m? 103 Qua m Dum s.s. m°; rapaces m capaces m? 
109 Ut m P Et m? 111 nictelium m nictileum m? 114 de m 
al’ se s.s.m*; futuram 115 Hec 116 choros 118 rivis m 
ripis m? 119 pernix remorantem ; diva m dive m? 124 platani m 
platanus m?; quas interet imp. 127 Et m A s.8. m° 129 amplexe 
180 teneris 132 perfida 133 et) i; puellam 187 navis; aedita 
138 Proceras 140 leta 142 ictus m artus s.s. m? 148 excedunt 
148 superat m suberat m? 149 orta 150 Et quamquam; obstre- 
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pat m diesen m^; aures 151 Ac m l'Hane m?; voces referunt 
152 nympha m lymphà m? 155 super; que 161 corde om. m. 
add. i. sp. rel. m? .162 fons m fors m^! 163 isdem) hydre m 
` l'iiádem lidem s..s..m? -165 sub syderis 167 orbes 168 visus m 
nisus m? 171 caput m capit m? .178 micat om. m. add. i. sp. 
rel. m’; flammarum m flammantia., m; lumine m lumina m? 
174-176 vas. om. i. t. add. i. m. inf. m? ; 176 torvo “177 infrin- 
gere m infrendere s. 3. m? 179 intonat 180 torquetur. c. orbis 
182 p&ranti 184 acumina m culcumina m? 187 cum m tum m? 
188 discitus m dissitus m? 189 sensim m:sensus m? 192 dextra 
truncum detraxit ab orno 193 sotiaret; numen ne m ve s. 5. m? 
194 voluit 196 crebro m. crebris m? 197 cristam m criste m? 
198 omni; remoto. 199 Nescius m Namque eius 4. m. m*; aspi- 
ciens m arripiens s.s. m? al’ subiens + m. m?; excecaverat m 
Poceecaverat s. s. m? 202 herebo cis equos m cit eq. m?! 203 aurato 
205 in fessos m. litt. f €. ras. m! erat s ? 210 Inquit quid meritis m 
Impie q. m. m?; delatus m dilatus m? 211 me;ipso 215 tranare 
216 charonis m charontis m’;ut 217 translucent m collucent m° z 
telis 219 poeng m poena Tm? 220 et 221 arent qui m cui 


8sm! 222 Sanguineique m Sanguineaque m? 226 vita m 


rure s.s. m? P vieta 4. m. m? 227 Iustitie pr. 230 fit m sit 
4.8. m* bis; voluptas m voluntas m! 232 cumanos m cim- 
merios m? 234 victus 235 devinctus moestus 236, conati cum 
sint quondam m conati quondam cum sint m?; rescindere celum 
287 tue memor anxius iras 238 alitis m unius s. 8. m> ` 241 Restat 
243 Qui m Quid m?'; de monte m qui'm. m? 244 quae m 
quem m; acerba m acerbus m* 245 ceu rite m simul ite m* 
' 248 turbas m turmas m? 251 pandionia 252 vox iteratur ithim 
quo m al vox querula est superat quod 4. m. m? 254 sanguine 
258 Heu heu mut. 259 nomina m numina m? 256 adversatus 
.262 perferre 263 vacant m vacat m? 264 calcedoniis 265 icha- 
riotis m Picharionis m? 268 recesi m recessit statim corr. m! 
-268 Peneque m  Penaque m+’; orpheus 271 ullum m ulli m*' 
974 Hffossasque 976 vindicet 279 orpheus m orphei m! l'orphea 
€. m, m? 280 radiis m tot. verb. exp. et viridi s. s. m* %81 Quer. 
hum. steterant amnes sil. son. 282 amara 283 Lambentes m 
Labentes m’; biiuges; luna 284 torrentis m currentis m? 
287 ultro; non m nam m? 289 manes 290 Prereptum m 
"Preceptum m?; intus m inter m? 291 Lumina m Limina m?; 
munere m munera m’; linguam m llingua s.s. m? 295 graves 
vos m 800 Hune 302 excelsum m excussum m?; ignes 808 turba 
m torva s. s. m? ; refusa m repulsos $. m. m! 305 graii 308 an 
m duos s.s. m? 309 Videre m Viderit i.m. m! 310 neces i 
paratas 811 vagis m magis m*; ab m et s.s. m? 312 cupide m 
cupidis m? — 818' Fulminibus veluti fragor est a turbine ni se 
819 hab. sigeaque praeter 322 Hoc; vultu; honore 324 Hec- 
tore m Hettora m?; lustravit victor. de corp. m al’ Hectoreo 
victor ,lustravit corpore i.m.m? 825 fremunt m fremuit m?; 
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pars m paris m^; huic pars destinat illi m Paris hune quod letat 
et huius i.m. m* 326 quoque m quod m? 327 Hine 329 tre- . 
miscit 330 lestrygones ipse 334 atride 337 gravius; furenti 
338 obituro m obiturus m? 339 Illa hom. vires m Illa vices 
hom. m? 840 Nec m Ne m’; proprio 342 deus m decus m? 348 
argoa 345 ad undas 346 super m supra m?; icta 851 minantur 
352 letum- m leta m? 354 saxa pherei m capherei m? 356 per- . 
empta m peracta m? 858 sidunt 361 Hinc; gracchia virtus m ^ . 
oratia virtus 4. m. m* 362 metelli 365 Mutius 366 Legitime : 
cessit cui fracta 368 Flamineus 369 talis 370 Scipiadasque 
371 Moenia yapio.. (sp. duar. litt. rel.) m romanis t. m. mi. 
374 maxima 375 Cum scelerata; discernit 376 Ergo quam; - 
die m discere statim corr. m! 377 a 379 tolerabilius 380 vadas; 
dimittere somnia 381 fontes 383 Et; rapiuntur 390 propter 
393 gr. vir. fodiens 399 crescens 402 decus surgens 403 et om. 
404 priscas; sabinas 407 pinus 408 illic 411 fronde 412 ` 
eulogium. 


D. M. RosATEAN. 
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HERACLITUS ON THE NOTION OF A GENERATION. 
l (Vorsokr. 22 A 19) 


The relevant evidence is the following: 


(1) PuutarcH, Def. orac., 11, 415e: ... ry tpidxovra . . . 
Tij yeveav kab’ "HpaxAcırov, Ev à xpóvo yevorra mapex Tov è$ avro) 
yeyevvouévov 6 yevvijoas. 

(2) Puro, frag. Harris (Cambr. 1886), p. 20 — Qu. in Gen., 
IJ, 5: Not in vain did Heraclitus call it a generation, when he 
said: wary è èv rpuakogTQ Era TÓy dyporrov mänmoy yevéoBax: 3 Bav 
py mept n" TeoTepeoKaldexaern jAuday, wi omeipei, TÒ Se onapey, 
éyuavroU yeröuevov, wédwy revrexadexdrp Eres TÒ Ópotoy. éavrQ yevvär. 


(3) ČENSORINUS, 17, 2: Hoc. tempus (scil. triginta annos) 
genean vocari Heraclitus auctor est, quia orbis aetatis in eo ait 
spatio; orbem autem vocat aetatis, dum natura ab sementi 
humana ad sementim revertitur. 


All fhterpreters agree that Heraclitus assigned 80 years to a 
generation because.30 is the minimum age, in theory, for a man 
to have & grandchild. Now the number 80 is unimpeachable; 
but the reason given for that number is at variance with what 
any sensible people, the ancient Greeks not excluded, have ever 
meant when using the term generation. Instead of one period 
from birth to reproduction, two are introduced. On the same 
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basis one could, when inquiring what the normal weight of an 
egg is, expect to be told that it is so many ounces, because two 
eggs, the tiniest that can possibly be found, will weigh at least 
that much. Many scholars have justly wondered why the obscure 
philosopher made such a strange statement. But no one seems 
to have noticed that the allegedly Heraclitean definition of a 
generation runs contrary not to reason alone but also to two- 
thirds of the evidence from which it is supposedly derived. 
According to both Plutarch and Censorinus, Heraclitus has said 
a very different thing, viz.: * A generation takes 30 years and 
represents a cycle of human nature, for such is the (average) 
span of time between a son being begotten by his father and a 
son being begotten by that son.” This is-simple and obviously 
correct. Philo, on whom alone the current interpretation is 
based, has grossly blundered. Misunderstanding his source, he 
has ventured into an explanation for which he alone is responsi- 
ble. Maybe he was misled by the triple recurrence of the verb 
yeway into the belief that Heraclitus spoke of three, instead of 
two, begettings; maybe the word xpóvos had already begun to be 
used in everyday language with the connotation of “ year,” so 
that Philo took è $ xpóve to mean “in his thirtieth year.” 
Maybe he was just careless and thoughtless. 

What Heraclitus actually did mean and say could have been 
stated in several different ways, e. g. that 30 years is the average 
distance in age between a son and his father. But this would 
be less dramatic and impressive than the way in which Heraclitus 
has put it. Furthermore, the pattern of the geometric mean, as 
it were, is a favorite one in the reasoning of Heraclitus. The 
formula is a:b==b:c, or else b:a—c:b. The latter form, 
with the same magnitude at the beginning and the end, shows 

: more clearly the existence of the “cycle” (orbis) of which 
Heraclitus seems to have spoken. The cycle of shifting genera- 
tions is completed once after the lapse of 30 years, because then 
the relation of father to son repeats itself, with the formef son in 
the position of a father. The pattern is found again, either directly 
or implied, in Heraclitus B 79 (man: god = child: man) ; 82 and 
88 combined (man: ape — god: man) ; 1 (man asleep : man awake 
== man awake : man who has waked up to the realization of what 
the logos is) ; 117 (man, drunk: immature boy = immature boy: _ 
man, sober). In the last case, there is the further aggravating | 
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circumstance that not only the child but the man as well may be 
the identical person on both sides of the equation. The very 
same man, when intoxicating himself, falls, in his relation to a 
childish boy, from high superiority to equally deep inferiority. 

The core of Heraclitean doctrine is the coincidentia opposi- 
torum, and the geometric mean implies opposite qualities in the 
same subject. He who had been only a son now becomes a father 
as well. Man is like a god when compared to an ape but like an 
ape when compared to god. The man who has no understanding 
is physically present and awake and hearing but spiritually 
absent or asleep or deaf (frags. 1 and 34 combined). 

But we shall not allow ourselves here to be led away from 
frag. A19 and to go deeper into the theory, interesting though 
it may be, of the geometric mean in Heraclitus. 
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AUGUSTUS, VERGIL, AND THE AUGUSTAN ELOGIA. 


When we consider the interest of Augustus in the poetry and 
art of his day, we may safely assume that there were frequent 
interchanges of ideas between the patron and the producers. 
The very intense interest in republican ideals and in old Roman 
history, which is so prominent in Vergil’s pageant of heroes in 
the sixth book of the Aeneid and in the portrait gallery of heroes 
with their elogia in the Augustan forum, seems to be reflected 
in the thought of Augustus when he “restored the Republic ” 
between 27 and 23 B. C. i 

Augustus" sincerity in claiming that he had given the res 
publica back to the populus has often been questioned on the 
ground that in his later years he frequently showed impatience 
with the senatorial administration and at times behaved like 
an autecrat; but all that he did between 27 and 22 points to a 
genuine desire to bring back republican traditions. His division 
of the provinces between himself and the Senate, his refusal of 
the consulship and the dictatorship despite all urging, his nomi- 
nation during 23 of the consuls, Sestius and Piso, of strong 
republican leanings, his increasing reliance upon Agrippa for 
advice and codperation in place of Maecenas who had favored an 
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autocratic EERE these and much’ alse would seem to prove 
that he was not merely pretending. Of course ‘it has been pointed 
out that the murder of Caesar the Dictator and the revulsion of 
the Roman people against the behavior of Antony must have 
made Octavian ‘aware of the wisdom of avoiding their mistakes ; 
but we seem to have here something more than political pru- 
dence: in fact a real enthüsiasm for the old republic, its heroes, 
its stories, and its ideals. 

It would be venturesome to try to decide whether Vergil’s 
pageant of republican heroes influenced Augustus or whether the 
ruler’s advocacy of republican ideals suggested such themes to 
Vergil. Perhaps the two men were thinking on similar lines at 
about the same time. Both had apparently changed their former 
ways of thought. before 23; for Vergil, who had grown to man- 
hood under Julius Caesar, was in his youth ready to salute 
Octavian as deus, while Octavian during the triumvirate had 
had no regard for constitutional forms. Later when Vergil was 
writing the Aeneid he frequently speaks of the great Augustus, 
but never as divine. It is.Rome’s past that he glorifies; and 
when he passes the heroes in review he begins with the first 
"Brutus who drove out the tyrants pulchra pro libertate and in- 
cludes in his list even Pompey, who so recently had. died in his 
. struggle to save the republic. We know that Vergil read the 
passage to Augustus, and we may well believe that the poet had 
enough confidence in Augustus’ sincere intentions to assume that 
the prince would not take offense. 

We do not know just when Vergil wrote this part of the sixth 
book. He seems to have worked on his epic from 29 to 19 B. O. 
In 25 when Augustus then in Spain asked to see some portion 
of his epic, he answered that no part was as yet far erbugh ad- 
vanced to be worth reading. At the end of 24 Augustus arrived 
in Eome.. Later, after the death of Marcellus (23 B. C.), the 
poet read books II, IV, and VI to him and Octavia. Since 
Augustus left Rome in September of the next year andedid not 
see Vergil again till he met him in Athens just before the poet’s 
death, we may be quite sure that the sixth book of the Aeneid 
was read to Angustus during that very eventful year of 23-2; 
and it probably was written in 23. 

Perhaps it would be fair to assume that the poet knew before 
he wrote the famous passage that Augustus had promised to 
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govern Rome according to the forms ‘of- the old constitution, but 
we can also be sure that Augustus was wholly in sympathy with 
the poet’s outspoken republicanism of that passage. It was he 
who saved the volume from destruction. Vergil’s sixth book, 
written at the time when Augustus was offering Rome a restora- 
tion, seems therefore to guarantee the sincerity of Augustus’ 
enthusiasm for the republic. 

There is less certainty regarding the time when the portrait 
gallery of republican heroes was planned for the Augustan 
forum, but we are not wholly at a loss for an approximate date. 
We must of course assume that Augustus and his personal friends 
—including doubtless such men as Agrippa, Maecenas, Vergil, 
Horace, and perhaps Livy—would concern themselves about the 
selection of the heroes who were to be honored. The choice 
allowed of no party bias. The son of Julius would, of course, 
and did include such inflexible democrats as the Gracchi and 
Marius, but the old senatorial heroes, the Valerii, the Papirii, 
the Fabii, the Scipios, the Aemilii, the Caecilii, and the like were 
most prominent. 

In Notizie degli Scam, 1983, pp. 455-61, Paribeni has pro- 
vided the texts of the elogia recently found, while CIL, I?, pp. 
184 ff. gives those that were known before. Probably a half are 
still unknown, but we have enough to be certain that it is not 
merely a collection of triumphatores but rather the statuae sum- 
morum virorum, as Lampridius said. It is in fact a gallery of 
the distinguished men of- the old republican government. 
Naturally many of the same names occur in Vergil’s abbreviated 
list and on the fragmentary list ‘of the Elogia which we happen 
to have. But it seems significant that Vergil and Augustus were 
both thirking 8t about the same time of glorifying the old re- 
publican heroes, and that this was about the time when Augustus 
was offering a restoration of the republic. 

The dates of the Augustan forum are not very well defined. 
(The krfhwn data may be found in Platner-Ashby.) The temple 
of Mars Ultor was promised at Philippi in 42 B. C. It was not 
dedicated till 40 years Jater. Many things delayed the construc- 
tion of the forum: for a long time Octavian was harassed by the 
lack of funds; he had little to devote to buildings till after he 
secured the treasures of Egypt in 30. Even the relatively small 
temple to Julius, which was a political necessity, could not be 
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` dedicated till 29; and the very important temple of Apollo, vowed 
at Actium, remained unfinished for several years. Then too he 
had much trouble acquiring land for his forum; indeed he never 
secured some of the lots that he needed. Yet it is likely that the 
decision to have statues of heroes came fairly early in the 
planning of the forum, for the massive back wall of the forum 
which contains the niches for the statues was built before the 
temple of Mars Ultor was begun, since the temple walls back up 
against the great wall of Gabine stone. Considering the delay in 
procuring the land for the boundary wall and then the length of 
time that we must allow for the elaborate construction and decora- 
tion of Mars Ultor after the wall was finished or near completion, 
we may assume that the niches, and the selection of heroic per- 
sonages to be portrayed, must be assigned to the twenties of that 
century. This is in fair agreement with the orthography and 
lettering of the fragments of the elogia actually found in the 
Forum (e.g. Dessau, J..L.S., no. 59, on Marius: apsens, ieis, 
quei, Jugurta; ibid., no. 58: Graccus; probably Cerce[inam], 
A.J. P., 193%, pp. 90-4. The lettering (cf. Not. Sc., 1933, p. 
459) shows good Augustan cutting that has gone quite beyond 
the rough work of the early Augustan years. Taking these things 
together, we may assume that the artists had planned the niches 
not many years after Augustus came back from Egypt and that 
they were at work on the statues about the time that Vergil was 
composing his pageant of heroes and Augustus was planning the 
reformed republican constitution. 

That is about all we can say regarding the dates of these 
projects; we cannot assign priority of idea. But it seems clear 
that the period 27-22 was one of wide-spread enthusiagm for the 
republican régime, its heroes, and its spirit; and that while 
. Vergil was giving luster to that subject in one of the finest pas- 
sages in literature, Augustus was constructing a government that 
was to honor its precedents and was also requesting the sculptors 
of Greece and Rome to place before the Romans a portraft gallery 
of the great men of the republic whom he promised to emulate. 
Whatever Augustus may have done in later years, it is difficult 
to convince oneself that he was not sincere in his republicanism 
in 23. 

TENNEY FRANK. 


Tex Jonna HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS. 
E. BENVENISTE. Origines de la formation des noms en indo- 
européen 1. Paris, Libraire Adrien, 1935. Pp. 224. 


Although Benveniste's new book deals chiefly with noun for- 
mation, its fundamental thesis cuts far deeper: than that. The 
title itself suggests a preoccupation with very early prehistoric 
times, and the preface begins with a protest against the neglect 
of “ le probléme de la structure des formes indo-européennes elles- 
mêmes .. . Là est sans doute la cause principale du malaise 
actuel de la grammaire comparée: si la recherche proprement 
comparative tend à s’éparpiller en travaux de plus en plus menus, 
C'est qu'elle a oublié les questions fondamentales; et si bien des 
linguistes se détournent de la comparaison, c'est pour s’étre laissés 
aller à croire que l'on n'avait plus de choix qu’entre le connu et 
.Pinconnaissable.” 

Benveniste accepts without question Meillet’s well-known dic- 
tum that accent was not the cause of quantitative ablaut, and 
developes a theory of the Indo-European roots and their exten- 
sions which conflicts at almost every point with the systems that 
have been based upon the contrary opinion. He sums up his 
fundamental doctrine in five paragraphs (pp. 170 f.) : ; 


1. La racine indo-européenne est monosyllabique, trilitère, 
composée de la voyelle fondamentale ¢ entre deux consonnes 
différentes. 


2. Dans ce schéme constant: consonne + e + consonne, les 
consonnes peuvent étre de n’importe quel ordre pourvu qu’elles 
soient différentes; seule est exclue la coexistence d’une sourde et 
d'une sonore aspirée. 

3. La racine fournit, avec un suffixe, deux thémes alternants: 
I racine pleine et tonique + suffix zéro; II racine zéro + suffix 
plein et,tonique. «In Benveniste’s terminology a suffix is any 
extensi of a root or stem consisting of e/o- -|- consonant alter- 
nating with the consonant alone.» 

4. Au suffixe peut se joindre un seul élargissement, soit ajouté 
après le suffixe du thème I, soit inséré entre l'élément radical 
et le guffixe du théme II (infixation). <By élargissement 
Benveniste means a consonant without a vowel or a vowel without 
ablaut that extends a root or stem.> 

5. L'addition supplémentaire d'un élargissement ou d'un 
suffixe à un théme déjà suffixé et élargi constitue une base exclu- 
sivement nominale. 


It is perhaps worth while to have before us another detailed 
analysis of Indo-European words, if only to show that the system 
f 95 
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developed by Hirt is not the only one possible. Tt must be added, 

however, that in proportion as Benveniste's analysis goes farther 

. than Hirt's it is less likely ever to be confirmed by comparative 
data. 

For the plain th is that comparative grammar can operate 
only with independent developments from a common source. As 
long as we have only Seniai of Primitive Indo-European, 
comparison merely enables us partially to reconstruct the latest 
phase of Primitive Indọ-European. Attempts to infer earlier, 
stages of Indo-European may be more or less plausible, but they 
must remain entirely hypothetical until we find evidence that 
can be equated with our reconstructed Indo-European on the 
basis of an earlier parent speech; such evidence would enable 
us to use the comparative method again and partially to recon- 
struct a linguistic stage earlier than Primitive Indo-European. 
Until then there can be no satisfactory criterion for choosing 
between Hirt’s system and Benveniste’s and some other that may 
appear tomorrow. At the moment Hirt’s system, with certain 
changes necessitated by Sievers’ Law and by the discovery of 
Hittite A, seems to me more usable than Benveniste’s, but that 
may be because I am more familiar with it. 

When Benveniste turns his attention to reconstruction of 
Primitive Indo-European (in some cases I should say Indo- 
Hittite), he exhibits the comparative method at its best. I shall 
illustrate by two problems of Hittite grammar which I had tried 
(HG, pp. 149-52) in vain to solve, but which here find their 
complete and final solution. 

The Hittite nouns in,-tar, gen. -nnas (<-inos), fols -tannas, 
are verbal nouns or,, dif telatively few cases, abstract nouns from 
nouns or adjectives.i: Benveniste (P 108-8) is surely right in 

identifying the suffix. Web that o fat tter, gen. itineris, Osc. 
eituns “itiones,” Lat: glüten ‘glue, Old Persian infinitives in 
-tanaty, and Vedic infinitives in -tari. In the Indo-European 
languages we more frequently meet extended forms of the suffix, 
such as -tno- (e. g. Skt. ratnam * jewel’), and -tend-. (S. g. Gk. 
Bordyn). I was prevented from seeing this certain equation 
the fact that Hittite -tar is regularly written with a single ¢ 
(e.g. pa-ap-ra-tar, àp-pa-a-tar) ; for such spelling ordinarily 
indicates original d or dh (see H G, pp. 74-83). At that time 1 
did not know of the forms hal-ki-it- ta-an- [nt] * * harvest "* (dat.) 
and kar-Sa-at-tar ‘ castration’ (KUB, 13, 4.1.87; 4.66). Few. 
as they are, these forms justify the connection of Hittite 
“4(t)ar/n- with IE -ter/n-; cf. rare #-tp-pa-an-tt beside frequent 
&-pa-an-ti “pours a libation’: Gk. owévde. 





1 Since no other form of thia word is known, some may prefer to assume 
a nom. *bal-ki-it-ta- tar, "but there is no evidence for a stem *halhitia- or 
the like beside halkis oy Probably the missing nominative was ~ 
*halkit (t)ar. 
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The Hittite suffix -ssar, gen. -snas, is precisely parallel in use 
and meaning to the suffix just discussed. I could And no similar 
forms in Indo-European, and so I sought for an analogical origin 
in Hittite itself. Benveniste (pp. 100-3) aptly compares the 
Vedic infinitive ending in -sant, Gk. -ev < -eev < -ecev, the suffixes 
-sno- (e. g. Skt. krisnas ‘ complete?) and -snd- (e. g. Lat. céna < 
*keri-snà). . 

In both instances it is to be observed that Hittite retains in 
full vigor suffixes that have left only scattered traces in the Indo- 
European languages. We have here two more archaisms of 
Hittite, to be added to those that I pointed out in Lang., IX 
(1933), pp. 1-11. Another that I neglected to mention there is 
the lack of the comparative degree, except in one word of the 
primitive semi-comparative type of *supero- ‘upper,’ *ndhero- 
“under, etc. namely katteras ‘lower, inferior’ beside katta 
‘down. In HG, p. 131 and, in more detail, in Lang., XIII, 
No. 4, I have equated the Hittite particle -be in 2-be, 2-ui-be, 
2-a8-be, etc. ‘both’? with IE -bhe-, -bho-, in Goth. bat, Skt. 
ü-bhau, Gk. äu-dw, Lat. am-bo ‘both? While Hittite preserves 
the (necessarily original) use of the particle, the Indo-European 
languages all show a transfer of the inflection to the end of the 
phrase (cf. Lat. eum-pse > ipsum). In my opinion these Hittite 
&rchaisms have now been established in such numbers that the 
Indo-Hittite hypothesis is reasonably certain.? 

Benveniste, without himself accepting the Indo-Hittite hypo- 
thesis, has, in my opinion, done his part to give us an earlier 
basis for the comparative attack; but the Indo-Hittite period 
cannot be set back to anything like the immense antiquity of 
the origin of noun formation in our oy languages. On 
that subject we can still do no more than make guesses. 


Yate UNIVERBITT. E. H. STURTEVANT. 


Pau. Cwocuf. Démosthénes et la fin de la démocratie athé- 
nienne. Paris, Payot, 1937. Pp. 334. 36 fr. 


Demosthenes, like other great figures of antiquity, must be 
interpreted anew by each generation, and until recently it has 
seemed that our generation could not interpret him, but only use 
him as a lay figure on which to hang its shibboleths and preju- 
dices, or as a man of straw to suffer vicariously for its enemies. 
These misgivings happily are now being dispelled by a percepti- 
ble trend toward objective historical interpretation, a trend which 
undoubtedly will be given added impetus by this most recent 
study. 


3 Otherwise Bonfante, IF, LIT, p. 221. 
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The French are peculiarly suited by temperament and habit 
of mind to understand Demosthenes, and Cloché’s long years of 
distinguished work in the history of the fourth century B. 0. 
have given him a knowledge of sources and problems such as few 
men possess. Having these qualifications he has been able to 
produce a book of more than ordinary value and interest. 

. After a brief comment on the prevailing diversity of opinion, 
Cloché presents a clear, concise summary of the political situa- 
tion of Athens, both foreign and domestic, in the times when 
Demosthenes was entering upon his publie career, & somewhat 
sketchy account of the orator’s early life, rhetorical training, and 
activities as a writer of speeches, and some interesting sugges- 
tions, based mainly on the later speeches, regarding the cir- 
cumstances in which his political sentiments were developed 
and his knowledge of the actual problems acquired. With the 
ground thus prepared, the orator’s policies and political activities 
are discussed, concisely but circumstantially, with abundant cita- 
tions of the sources and occasional references to modern works. 
Chapter IIT, covering the years from 354 to 351 B. C., empha- 
sizes the consistency of Demosthenes’ earlier policies with his 
later position and shows that he has already acquired a thorough 
understanding of both the needs and the resources of Athens. 
Until 346, however, he must be viewed merely as a leader of the 
opposition, and it is only in the period following the Peace of 
Philocrates that he can be thought of as shaping Athenian policy. ` 

The methods and conclusions of the study should approve 
themselves to competent, disinterested students of the period. 
Perhaps its strongest point is the sober common sense with which 
the author looks behind the narratives of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines and asks what actual facts could have given rise to 
accounts so divergent and so often flatly contradictory. Cloché 
never forgets that he is dealing with pleaders, not judges or 
historians, but he also remembers that their statements were 
addressed to audiences which had a very considerable first-hand 
knowledge of the facts. He normally considers all the possible 
explanations of a difficulty and is cautious about insisting upon 
one possibility to the exclusion of others. He. is singularly 
dexterous in avoiding personal polemic by veiling in anonymity 
the scholars whose theories he rejects, and here it must be con- 
fessed the volume lacks a certain spice to which our philological 
appetites have become addicted. In general the book is a straight- 
forward attempt to see clearly and to make clear to others the 
policies of Demosthenes in their relation to the facts of history 
and to fundamental principles of politics. 

Since this volume is presumably addressed to Hellenists, as the 
abundant citations of original sources indicate, its usefulness 
would have been increased at many points by a word of warning 
in regard to the more important cruces and controversies, espe- 
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cially controversies which involve the authenticity of primary 
source material. As it is, the reader who is not a specialist will 
not always understand the relation to the text of the studies 
listed in the bibliographies. The propriety of dismissing the 
political forensic speeches as a mere detail in Demosthenes’ 
career as logographer (28) is at least debatable; the Leptinean 
oration is not even mentioned, I believe, in the text, though 
passages are cited once or twice on minor points. The attempt 
(282) to reconstruct the defense of Demosthenes in *'l'affaire 
d’Harpale” from passages in the speeches of Hyperides and 
Dinarchus which are simply stock rhetorical commonplaces is, 
in my opinion, futile. Cloché accepts the time-honored belief 
that Demosthenes recovered little or nothing from the guardians, 
but grew rich so fast from his earnings as a logographer that 
within four years he was in the trierarchic census (27 f.); both 
assumptions might profitably be tested by the actual evidence. 
I note a few minor inadvertences. The statement (25) that the 
elder Demosthenes entrusted his cutlery business to “ ’affranchi 
Milyas” is inaccurate, since we learn from Dem., xxix, 26 
(which on p. 27 is treated as authentic) that Milyas was manu- 
mitted only when his master lay dying. Two or three years 
preceding the trial of Demosthenes vs. Aphobus could not have 
been consumed in discussions “ devant Parbitre public” (27), 
since those officials functioned only after filing of the complaint; 
possibly the author is thinking of the conferences mentioned in 
Dem., xxx, 6. There seems to be a confusion (76) of the reserve 
force of fifty triremes (Dem., iv, 16) with the field army of 
2000 infantry and 200 cavalry, to be supported by ten fast 
triremes (ib., 20-22). The translations, which usually are from 
the Collection Bude, occasionally suffer from being stripped of 
context; “ pour le moment” (88) will scarcely do for eis rò mapóv 
(iii, 10), and “pour l'ombre d'un avantage à Delphes” (120) 
emasculates the fine close of the speech On the Peace. 

The printer has allowed an attractive format and clear typogra- 
phy to le marred by many misprints and misspellings. 


University oF CALIFORNIA, GEORGE M. CALHOUN. 


Lorre Lasowsky. Die Ethik des Panaitios (Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte des Decorum bei Cicero und Horaz). Leipzig, 
F. Meiner, 1934. Pp. 124. 


In her attempt to present the ethical system of Panaetius, Miss 
Labowsky chooses as her main theme the conception of decorum 
because of its decisive importance for Panaetius’ philosophy and 
because of its great influence on later centuries (p. 4). The 
purpose of her interpretation is not to sum up the various testi- 
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monies in a doxographical form but rather to elucidate the basic 
Dre of Panaetius’ thinking in their: inner relation and 
alance (p. 3). 

Miss Labowsky starts her attempt at PE with. 8 pas- 
sage from the only treatise which can with certainty be traced 
back to Panaetius (p. 2), Cicero's discussion of décorum.in De 
officiis (I, 93-151). She is aware of the fact that even here. it is . 
necessary to separate the thought of Panaetius from the trans- 
formation or addition made by Cicero, and it is especially this 
that she wants to achieve in her analysis (p. 3). Her conclusion 
is that the passage, in the main, gives the original sentences of 
Panaetius, only abbreviated by Cicero, who also inserted the 
Roman examples (pp. 671f.). This conclusion is primarily 
based on internal evidence, on the interpretation of the text and 
its coherence. It may very well be that the difficulties which the 
reader notes in perusing the argumentation can be aplano by 
Cicero’s hasty and careless method of working. Miss Labowsky, 
in general, does not think too highly of Cicero as a philosophical 
writer; she expressly adopts Usener’s unfavourable judgment 
about him (p. 3). Yet, granted that consistency’ has been roved, 
this would not permit any conclusion about the source of i cero’s 
text. He himself admits that in writing this book he is often 
(multum, II, 17, 60) or mostly (potissimum, III, 2, 7; cf. 
Labowsky, p. 2, n. 3) following Panaetius. But it is precisely i in 
the introduction to the De offictts that he defines his method of 
following the Greek examples thus: sequemur igitur hoc quidem 
tempore et hac in quaestione potissimum Stoicos; non ut inter- 
pretes, sed, ut solemus, e fontibus eorum judicio arbitrioque 
nostro quantum quoque modo videbitur hauriemus (I, 2, 6). 
Cicero was not such a bad writer as not to be able to compose 
out of divergent material a correct sequence of ideas. Starting 
from the internal evidence that the text is intact, one can prove 
that it is the text of Panaetius only by presupposing his author- 
ship. If one does so, one can agree with Miss Labowsky and 
take the whole Ciceronian passage, without any limitatipns, as a 
reproduction of Panaetius’ philosophy. 

Next, the Ars poetica is discussed from the point of view of 
the conception of decorum and from that alone (pp..74 ff.; p. 76). 
Referring to Kroll's more general assertion (p. 75, n. 8) Miss 
Labowsky proves in detail that this conception is & constituent 
factor of the disposition; furthermore, she explains how it was 
possible for Horace in adhering to such a philosophical idea still 
to achieve a work of art (pp. 77, 98). The line of reasoning in 
the Ars poetica thus becomes much clearer. Horace, so far as 
he is concerned with ethical decorum, is considered by Miss 
Labowsky to be determined by Panaetius’ shaping of the subject 
(p. 98). Nothing new can be concluded from his poem in this 
respect, but the aesthetical decorum which he stresses’ gives her 
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the — E to bring out more sharply an aa of the 
decorum conception which she deems to be significant for 
Panaetius’ thinking. . 

For in the last part of her book Miss Labowsky, after having 
outlined the history of decorum,—her study was published shortly 
after Pohlenz’ essay on. decorum had appeared (p. 4, n. 14)— 
characterizes the ethics of Panaetius as an ars vitae in "the proper 
“sense of the word (p. 113). Unity of action and influence on 
the spectator are characteristic of the work of art as well as of 
the moral attitude of human beings; the dynamic power can be 
realized in the individual form alone, yet it coincides with, and 
is subordinated to, the general rule (p. 112). The aesthetical 
and moral values are fused into one, into the old conception of 
kadoxayafia (p. 121). In this sense Panaetius is viewed as the 
last Greek philosopher (p. 1). His doctrine historically must 
be understood as a Platonizing of Stoic theories (p. 116). But 
it is no mere external combination of opposite ideas; it is the 
expression of the “ urspriingliche, aller dialektischen Zerspaltung 
vorausgehende Lebens- und Wertgefühl” of the later centuries, 
7 in this sense it is more than an individual conception 

pp. 1-2). 

The interpretation which Miss Labowsky gives is subtle, some- 
times, I am afraid, even exaggerated and sophisticated. Thus, 
for example, she expresses in seven lines the meaning which an 
enim in the text of Cicero is supposed to have (pp. 18-19). But 
generally her remarks are very illuminating. She always traces 
the late ideas to their origin, and she connects the single facts 
with the general trend in the development of philosophical 
thought. Her interpretation reads like a commentary on the 
discussion with which it deals and as such is indispensable for 
everyone interested in these texts. 

I must restriet myself here, however, to that problem which is 
the main object of the book and of which the analysis of Cicero 
‘and Horace is meant to be only the first step: the representation 
of the ethical system of Panaetius. And for this point I do not 
feel that Miss Labowsky has proved her thesis. I accept those 
testimonies which she uses as the only basis for a reconstruction 
and do not inquire into how far it would be possible to come to 
conclusions taking into account the other fragments of Panaetius 
as welleas his whole philosophical system of which the ethics, 
after all, is only a part. Even then there arise great difficulties. 

Miss Labowsky credits Panaetius, first of all, with separating 
the ethical reflection from the contemplation of the wise man, 
with speaking only of the average individual who is perfecting 
himeelf in virtue. The proof for this statement is found in the 
ironical and contemptuous answer given by Panaetius to a young 
fellow who asked him whether the wise man should love or not: 
* De sapiente, inquit, videbimus: mihi et tibi, qui adhuc a sa- 
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piente lohge absumus, non est committendum, ut incidamus in 
rem commotam , . .” (Seneca, Epistle, 116, 5; fr. 56 [Fowler]; 
Labowsky, pp. 115-16). Even if one is inclined to find in this 
anecdote an.indication that Panaetius’ belief in the wise man 
was not that of the other Stoics—a conclusion which is by no 
means necessary and convincing—, what exactly is meant by the 
words “ de sapiente videbimus ” nobody can tell; it would be hard 
to assert that Panaetius did more than doubt the existence of the - 
wise. For his scepticism never leads him to anything more than 
doubt in all the important problems in which he poe, Sine with 
the old Stoa. It is, therefore, not at all certain that Panaetius 
denied the reality of the existence of the wise man, that he re- 
jected, from the beginning, every argument concerning his atti- 
tude as being wrong (p. 115). And what evidence is there that 
he ascribed to the wise man and to the idea of honesty transcen- 
dental existence alone (p. 116)? Miss Labowsky emphasizes the 
importance of the reference made by Cicero-Panaetius to the 
Platonie Phaedrus: formam quidem ipsam . . . et tamquam 
faciem honesti vides, “quae si oculis cerneretur, mirabiles 
amores ? ut ait Plato, * excitaret sapientiae "; and she declares: 
, these words to be the motto of the ethics of Panaetius (p. 116). 
The idea of honesty cannot be seen, but it becomes apparent in 
the individual human actions (pp. 116; 9). Yet, this is not a 
Platonic solution of the problem of how the world of the phe- 
nomena and that of thinking are related to each other; it is not 
the transformation of the azparov $(Aov and its dynamics into 
Stoic philosophy—at least as long as the idea is understood to be 
the Stoic &vvora and the nature of man is interpreted as rational 
only. And that this is the case, Miss angie herself states 
(pp. 116-17). It is the old Stoic doctrine, I , expressed 
perhaps in a terminology similar to the Platonic one: Panaetius 
was & great admirer of Plato; Cicero was an Academic phi- 
- losopher. But if there were any real relationship between the 
‘mpoxérrov of Panaetius and the ¢udcodos of Plato (p. 116), 
Panaetius would have had to change the psychological dogmas of 
the Stoics and their definitions of virtues and vices as Posidonius 
did later on. 

I do not believe, therefore, that the ethical system of Panaetius, 
as & whole, has been adequately reconstructed by Miss Labowsky. 
It is the historical interpretation of detail which makes ker book 
valuable. i 

i Lupwie EDHLSTHIN. 


INSTITUTE OF THE History OY MEDICINE, 
THe JonNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Papers Presented to Sir Henry Stuart Jones. Journal of Ro- 
man Studies, Vol. XXVII, 1937, Part I. - 


The bibliography of Sir Henry Stuart Jones’ works which 
poe this collection of papers in honor of his seventieth 
irthday recalls the wide range of interest of a scholar who has 
distinguished himself in both Greek and Roman studies. The 
series of papers contributed by scholars whose names guarantee 
the importance of their work emphasize Sir Henry’s association 
with Roman history, religion, and archaeology. Questions of con- 
stitutional history are dealt with by Mattingly, Buckland, and 
Cary. Mattingly, carrying further the consequences of his at- 
tempt at redating the Roman denarius from 269 to 187, assigns 
to a source of Sullan date the property qualifications of the 
Servian classes as recorded by Livy and Dionysius. He promises 
a further study of the comitia centuriata. Buckland poses the 
question whether civil suits could be instituted against an ex- 
magistrate for acts committed in the exercise of his imperium. ` 
He shows the lack of evidence for Mommsen’s belief that there 
. Was provision for such action, and, in view of Cicero's silence 
about any such suits against Verres, suggests that when Cicero 
implies that such suits were possible (Div. in Caec., 17-18) his 
words are “a mere rhetorical flourish.” Cary shows that Ru- 
dolph’s ingenious arguments (Stadt und Staat im römischen 
Italien) have not established the author’s view of the wide scope 
of -Caesar’s municipal legislation; there was probably a more . 
gradual evolution than Rudolph is disposed to admit. Occur- ` 
rences of the titles duoviri and quatiuorvirt 1(ure)~ d(tcundo) 
in republican inscriptions tell against Rudolph’s theory of Cae- 
sar's sweeping judicial reforms in the municipalities. 

The composition of Caesar's senate is discussed in Syme’s 
article on Decidius Saxa. Saxa’s position as an officer in 
Caesar's army in 49 B. C. indicates that he was not a newly en- 
franchised citizen but a Roman of Spanish origin. Cicero's 
allegations against Saxa are not to be taken at their face value, 
and thefstatements about the low origin of Caesar's senate are 
probably exaggerated. The checkered history of Armenia Minor 
in the late republic is dealt with in Adcock’s article. He sug- 
gests that Armenia Minor was given by Pompey to Brogitarus, 
the sonin-law of Deiotarus of Galatia and that the date when 
Deiotarus received it from the senate (Cicero, De Div., II, 79; 
Phil., TI, 94) was about 52 B.C. After Caesar’s settlements 
the region may have been taken in whole or in part from Deio- 
tarus and added to Cappadocia. 

Economic questions are discussed by Frank and Anderson. 
Frank continues his studies of the sherds from Monte Testaccio 
which indicate that Spanish oil and wine had captured the 
western markets in the second century after Christ. The pres- 
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; ence ot man did ainong the shippers whose names are Te- 


corded. on the sherds leads to the suggestion that such men* 
entered. service on state contracts in order to secure full rights 


*. ‚of citizenship. ‘Anderson quoies'from the: notebook of “Dr. 


' Schénewolt - an inscription which proves his earlier contention -` 


`- that a region of N.'W. Galatia which he visited some years ago 

'; wás an: imperial. éstate.' The inscription shows that the region . 
_ had oneé been a private estate, a fact which provides support for 
5 Broughton’s view that imperial estates in Asia were not mainly : 

.. derived : from crown ur and temple lands of the Hellenistic . 


period. 
Chaslenwoativa's “series of notes entitled Flaviana contains fresh 


^ and interesting material,. Vespasian was influential in fixing the** 


7v : tradition of Nero’s ni and in rehabilitating the reputation ` 
i 


"'' / and strengthening the 
` belief;:the:cult,of Claudius had not beeri actually annulled by 
. Nero ‘(the omission of divus before his name in the lez de imperio 


of Claudius; contrary to the usual ,. 


Vespasiani is explained as an indication of the influence of sena- 
tors who hoped for greater power in the government) and it 


‚seems to have continued until the end of the second century. ; 


Finally. there is an ingenious explanation of the meaning of: 
.cerdonibus in Juvenal's reference to the death of Domitian 
(IV, 153). : , 
Macdonald returns to his contention that the Scottish con- '. 
quests of Agricola were not abandoned before 105-6 A. D.. This 


` time Macdonald discusses the meaning of ‘Tacitus’ perdomita 


Britannia et statim omissa (Hisl. 1, 2) which be renders, 
* Britain was completely conquered. and left to look out for 
itself. The discussion of the meaning of omissa, a conjecture 
of Lipsius, has less point because the manuscript (cf. p. 94, no. 
5) reads missa. The Orelli-Baiter revised edition (1877) keeps 
the original reading and interprets the passage very much as 
Macdonald does. 

Three papers deal wit documents from Egypt. Wilcken’s 
discussion of Octavian after the fall of Alexandria congerns the 
two types of Augustan eras recorded in the papyri—ilfe regnal 


'. years and those described by the phrase r7s Kaícapos xparýoews. 


Geos viov. The second form of dating is Roman rather than 


: Egyptian in character but it has now appeared in a demotic 


papyrus of the priests of Buchis from Hermonthis, which belongs 
to the first year of Octavian. The new documeht shows Octavian 
as the victorious Roman general, whose position a8 the successor 
of the Pharaohs the priests of Buchis, perhaps from hostility to 
his rule, have not yet acknowledged. Wilhelm brings his wide 
knowledge of epigraphical language to the restoration of Papyrus 
Tebtunis 33, a copy. of a letter giving instructions for the recep- 
tion to be accorded the senator Lucius Memmius on a visit to 
the Fayum in 112 B.C. H. I. Bell publishes a Latin registra- 
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tion of birth preserved on a tablet, & portion of a diptych similar 
to the one published by Sanders in A. J. A., 1928, 309 ff. These 
documents report the birth of children while the father was in - 
military service, and such. children were illegitimate even if the 
father had been married before his term of service began. 
Several papers deal with religious quéstions. Last interprets 
. the persecutions of the Christians in the light of republican re- 
ligious history. He opposes Mommsen's view that apostasy from ` 
the gods of Rome was a recognized offence. He sees in persecu- 
tions of the republic, such as the action against the Bacchants’ 
in 186 B. C., simply the suppression of groups who threatened 
the morality of the state. The same attitude supplied the pre- . 
‘text for the persecution of the Christians under Nero: though . 
-some change had taken place before the time of Trajan, even 
then, perhaps the flagitia cohaerentia nomini are more important 
than the nomen ipsum si flagitiis caret. Nock discusses the 
genius of Mithraism. Its character as a private cult without 
priestly hierarchy (the debatable evidence on this point is 
treated in some detail), its peculiar eschatology, its distinctive 
and unchanging iconography, the figure of Mithra who served 
as an exemplar, the association with solar worship, all gave to 
Mithraism a strong appeal which was, however, limited in range: 
If Christianity had perished, we should not, Nock believes, have 
had a Mithraie world. Cumont, supplementing his recent 
studies of the Acts of St. George (Rev. Hist. Eel., 1936), shows 
the survival of Mithra the cattle thief in the annual miracle 
which is attested as late as the middle of the nineteenth century 
from the monastery of Dori in Georgia. Every year at the Feast 
of St. George an ox, supposedly stolen by the saint, mysteriously 
appeared for sacrifice in the monastery church: The pagan tra- 
ditions behind this miracle are abundantly illustrated from 
Cumont’s incomparable knowledge of the religious traditions of 
ancient Anatolia. Baynes deals with a story of the death of Julian 
the Apostate preserved in the Armenian history of Faustus of 
Byzantium. Here the emperor, who appears as King Valens, 
was killed by two saints, Sargis and Theodorus. This story 
which, Baynes believes, came to Armenia from Antioch through 
Caesarea is an example of the rapidity with which Christian 
triumph over the hated emperor found its expression in legend. 
The famous bas-relief of the Ara Pacis which Van Buren 
identified as Italia rather than Tellus or Terra Mater is the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Strong’s paper. She shows, with rich illustrations 
from Roman, mediaeval, and Renaissance art, that the bas-relief 
conforms to the traditional representation of the Earth Goddess. 
“In other instances in which the Tellus type was taken over to 
represent a province," Mrs. Strong says (p. 122), “some detail 
was brought in to indieate the transformation: a rabbit and an 
olive branch for Hispania (pl. IV, 2), an elephant head-dress 
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for Africa, a standard for Dacia, and so on. A simple device of 
this kind might surely have been found for an Italia of the Altar 
of Peace.” It seems to me that the device is to be found in the 
scene of Aeneas’ sacrifice. Opposite the earth goddess on the 
altar was the figure of Roma connected by a procession with a 

. slab on the opposite side showing figures symbolic of the found- 
ing of Rome—Mars, the sacred fig tree, and probably the Luper- 
cal. The earth goddess was connected by a similar procession 
with a slab on the other side which showed Aeneas about to 
sacrifice Tellus’ characteristic victim, the pregnant sow. Aeneas 
made the sacrifice when he reached the promised land, and the 
land was Italy. 


Lazy Ross TAYLOR. 
Bryn Mawes CoLLage. 


Hans Kurt SoxuLTE. Orator, Untersuchungen über das 
ciceronianische Bildungsideal (Frankfurter Studien zur 
Religion und Kultur der Antike Band XI). Klostermann, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1935. Pp. 147. 


The best that may be said of this book is that it takes a step 
in the right direction. It has evidently been inspired by a feeling 
that Cicero’s De Oratore has in the last few decades been ap- 
proached in a rather one-sided fashion. It should not be sug- 
gested that scholars like von Arnim and Kroll, when trying to 
work out the connection between the De Oratore and the philo- 
sophical doctrines of Cicero’s Academic teachers (Philo of Larissa 
and Antiochus of Ascalon), were blind to other aspects of the 
work; but it is probably true that their investigations have led 
others to over-emphasize this point of view practically to the 
exclusion of all others. I agree with Dr. Schulte that this line 
of approach wants supplementing by some others. He upholds a 
good cause, but I am not sure that he has done it goodsservice. 

Some weaknesses of his method are conspicuous af the very 
opening of the book where he deals with the glorification of Adyos . 
found in De Or., I, 30 ff. Enthusiastic appreciations of the 
power of Aöyos, ratio, oratio, philosophy, etc. are found every- 
where in Greek and Roman literature from the timg of the 
Sophists on, and in collecting a vast material Dr. Schulte has 
succumbed to the danger of losing sight of his immediate objec- 
tives which were: 1) to trace the really relevant antecedents of 
this exaltation of Aóyos in the proém of a work on rhetoric and 
2) to assess Cicero's own contribution to this topic. With the | 
latter problem I do not propose to deal here; as regards the 
former, the passages that really matter are Isocrates, Nic., D ff. 
(== Antid., 253 ff.), Ehet. ad Alez., 1421 a, 7 f., Cicero, De Inv., 
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I, 2, 2; De Orat., I, 30 ff., and from these it may be inferred 
(and in fact has been inferred; cf. H. M. Hubbell,. The Influence 
of Isocrates on Cicero, etc., New Haven, 1913, pp. 27 f., and my 
paper in Hermes, 1932, pp. 151 ff.) that certain ideas which were 
current in the time of the Sophists, e.g. that it is the Aóyos 
which distinguishes mankind from the animals, that the Adyos 
caused primitive men to organize themselves into political com- 
munities, etc., froze into toro to be used in proéms and that 
out of this fossilized existence Cicero brought them again to life. 

As regards the relation of Cicero’s De Oratore and Plato, Dr. 
Schulte is probably rash in maintaining (p. 67) “die Argu- 
mentation des Crassus ist eine Verschmelzung der Beweisfiihrung 
des Gorgias mit der des Phaidros,” and he practically retracts 
this later (p. 69). The discussion about the réyv; quality of 
rhetoric and similar topics which we get in De Oratore I and II. 
clearly echoes contemporary Greek discussions between phi- 
losophers and rhetoricians. De Oratore, II, 45 ff., 82 ff. unmis- 
takably point in this direction; and we have some further echoes 
of these disputes not only in Philodemos (Schulte, pp. 36 and 68) 
but also in Sextus, Adv. Rhet. (10, 20, 43 etc.) and, perhaps, in 
Quintilian (II, 15 ff.). To be sure, these discussions turned 
largely upon the same questions as the Gorgias, that is to say the 
TéAos Ämropwns, épyov pyropixys, the question whether or not 
rhetoric is a rexvn, may be learned, is morally unimpeachable, etc. ; 
but this was more or less inevitable and the resemblances must 
not be regarded as proving an influence of the Gorgias on the 
De Oratore. 

An indebtedness to Plato is in fact acknowledged by Cicero; 
I, 28 and ILI, 228 ff. in combination with III, 138 (cf. Or., 15 
and Plato, Phaedr., 269 E f.) are indicative of the nature of this 
indebtedness. They show that it has nothing to do with either 
arguments or technical precepts but is based on something much 
more general, namely, the spirit of philosophy which according 
to both Plato and Cicero should permeate a man’s oratory. 
Besides the passages mentioned, we find in III, 21 a reference to 
Epin., 9 À for the idea of a philosophical synthesis, a Seopds 
binding together the various arts and sciences. Dr. Schulte has 
found good parallels to the ideas occurring here in Vitruvius, I, 
1 (pp. 80 ff.) and argues with skill that both point back to 
Posidonius. Of course we all have become rather hesitant to 
invoke this sacred name, but it must be conceded that Posidonius 
has a better claim than any other Greek philosopher to the dis- 
tinction of having made this new adaptation of the idea found in 
the Hpinomis. 

The indebtedness of the De Oratore to Aristotle is of a different 
nature, resulting as it does from the adaptation of important 
technical conceptions and methods. Cicero’s intimation, Ad Fam., 
I, 9, 23, that the De Oratore embodies the ratio Aristotelia and 
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. the ratio Isocratia is perfectly true and may be substantiated 

‘from the actual work, though Dr. Schulte and many before him 
have failed to do so. Yet any comparison of the De Oratore with 
the De Inventione must bring this to light. I hope to prove it in 
Classical Philology for a particular point (the theory of the | 
affectus), but the same still remains to be done for other sections. 
of the work. Cicero got from Plato the idea of a philosophical 
rhetoric and he learned from Aristotle a considerable amount 
ae the ways and methods by which he might come up to this 
ideal. 

Evidently Dr. Schulte has the right feeling that the Romans 
laid a far greater emphasis on the subjective side of oratory, the 
orator’s personality, whereas the Greeks were exclusively con- 
cerned with the right structure and the correct handling of the 
rexvn. Surely this is a new and characteristically Roman element. 
In Chapter II Dr. Schulte makes this point explicit and dis- 
tinguishes four stages in the development from Plato to Cicero. 
The first is Plato's philosophical penetration of the realm of 
human ine eae second is Aristotle’s philosophical depart- 
mentalism, the third the concentration of codía in de personality 
of the Stoic sage, and the fourth Cicero’s ideal of the great orator 
with his all-embracing knowledge. His account of these stages 
is on the whole correct, though I doubt whether the Stoic sage 
has anything to do with Cicero's ideal orator. . 

I must pass over the author's speculations on the Stoic wo&ös, 
the Roman vir bonus, the artes liberales, isagogic and protreptie 
literature, ete., for none of these things is jb of help towards 
a better understanding of the De Oratore'and much that we read 
here has not reached the degree of maturity that would make 
discussion fruitful. I fear Dr. Schulte has not succeeded in 
bringing out the Roman atmosphere of the work. For a future 
attempt in this direction I should like to make two suggestions, 

. hoping that they will be found to deserve development. The one 
is that the feeling of pride so palpably permeating the work 
springs from a conviction that in the political life of the Roman 
republic oratory has attained a power and a position + had not 
had with the Greeks since the times of Demosthenes. The other 
is that the use made of Roman models and examples, the röles 
assigned to Crassus, Antony, Caesar, and others, and the refer- 
ences to famous Roman orations suggest that Cicero was anxious 
to build up a Roman tradition of oratory worthy to match the 
Greek. . 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
Orrvrv Coureem, Miron. 
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Grorazs Davx. Delphes au II® et au I* siècle depuis Pabaisse- ` 
ment de PEtolie jusqu'à la paix romaine 191-31 av. J.-C. 
Paris, Libraire des Ecoles Françaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 
1936. Pp. iti + 745; plates 5, figures 8. 


The period of Delphic history treated by Mr. Daux is only a 
little less arid than the Roman imperial period that immediately 
follows. On the one hand the city, the sanctuary, and the 
Amphictyony no longer had an important réle to play in inter- 
city and international affairs, On the other hand the sources 
are especially dull and unattractive. Literary sources are ex- 
tremely rare: merely a very few passages in Polybius and Livy 
and a notice or two in Plutarch and Pausanias. There are 
numerous inscriptions, especially for the second century; but 
nearly all are either acts of manumission or honorary decrees of 
the city of Delphi granting prozenia, promanteia, and the like. 
In the Pythaid inscriptions, however, and in the arbitrations 
and state letters we have documents of greater value. 

Yet Mr. Daux has made a very interesting and sound book; 
he has converted a waste land into an ordered landscape. He 
treats even the driest subjects, such as the chronological data 
found in the acts of manumission, in a manner that holds the 
interest and attention of the reader. The work is careful and 
thorough} to anyone who wishes to learn the proper method of 
dealing with epigraphical data I can recommend the reading of 
the first 200 pages and the appendices. 

Mr. Daux divides the book into three parts: chronology, the 
róle of Delphi and the Amphictyony in the international ae 
of the period, the internal life and institutions of the city and 
its ordinary relations with other cities. There is a long intro- 
duction that discusses the plan of the study, the sources used, 
and the bibliography; and there are twelve appendices that treat 
special problems. The whole development of the Delphic com- 

lex (city, sanctuary, Amphictyony), in so far as it can be 
own, is presented in detail from the end of Aetolian domina- 
tion to the beginning of the empire. But the author refrains 
from treating problems that would take him beyond these tem- 
poral limits; problems of cult are therefore not discussed. 

Mr. Daux has done a job that needed to be done, and he 
deserves the gratitude of all who are interested in Delphi or in 
Hellenistic history. There is but one place where I should ques- 
tion his interpretation: on page 579, note 1, quoting F. D. III 
2. 50 (xal e[Tuev] mäst rois ev Abrus Eromoiois cuvaypévots Kara 
tov Tod Üco9 xp[v ]opdy mpo&eriav kal rpopaly|reiay, xrA.), he refers 
xarà . . ..xpnauöv to eluev, believing that the oracle had recom- 
mended honors for the epic poets that took part in the Pythaid. 
I think it more probable that the phrase is to be taken with- 
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ovvayp£voıs: the oracle that sanctioned the Pythaid festival called 
for the presence of an assembly of epic poets. This interpreta- 
tion is suggested by the word-order and rhythm of the sentence; 
and comparison with other inscriptions that cite Delphic oracles 
indicates that this is more likely to be part of the content of an 
oracle. 


JoszpH E. FONTENROBRE. 
Unrvunsirr of CALIFORNIA. 


Gzorces Davx. Pausanias à Delphes. Paris, A. Picard, 1936. 
Pp. ii + 203; plates 9, figures 6. 


In this book Mr. Daux has written a worthy companion to his 
recent Delphes au II° ei au I” Siècle. In it he presents the text 
and translation of Pausanias’ Delphica, an aechaenlegical com- 
mentary upon it, and a concluding essay on Pausanias’ method 
(chapter VII). The text presented is Pausanias, X, 8, 6-32, 1, 
from which are omitted the four long digressions on the Sibyls, 
Sardinia, the Gallic invasion, and the paintings of Polygnotus. 
The edition of Hitzig-Bliimner is followed. The translation en 
regard is accurate and, in view of the original, as good as can be. 

Mr. Daux’s purpose is to follow in Pausanias! footsteps at 
Delphi and to confront his description with the archaeological 
facts that have become known since 1892. He wants to know 
what Pausanias saw, in what order he saw it, and whether he is 
worthy of credence. His conclusions are favorable to Pausanias. 
In every case where Pausanias! description can be tested by 
archaeological facts he finds that Pausanias is verified. It is true 
that Pausanias’ description is incomplete and that he makes some 
mistakes; but the mistakes are those of an actual observer. He 
was honest and objective; he used earlier writers only for the 
historical background of monuments. But it is not always pos- 
sible to tell whether he got the logos of a monument from an 
inscription in situ or from something that he had read or heard. 

The archaeological study shows that Pausanias’ destription is 
strictly topographical in method, that it mentions the monuments 
in the order in which Pausanias saw them. Pausanias took notes 
as he went through the sanctuary and followed the order of his 
notes when he wrote the Delphica. He felt that his bogk should 
have literary value and not be merely a bare, monotonous sequence 
of names and facts, so that he varies his transitions, attempts to 
make logical connections between neighboring monuments, and 
uses all the tricks of the literary trade of his time. But he was 
not successful; his literary devices are merely clumsy, and they 
serve to obscure his method. Against his honesty and genuine 
antiquarian interests must be set his mediocre talents as a writer 
and observer. 
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In his introduction Mr. Daux presents a useful critical bib- 
liography. He justly praises Bourguet’s Les Ruines de Delphes, 
which has been neglected in favor of Poulsen’s Delphi, which is 
also excellent but gives most of its attention to sculpture. 
Bourguet’s book presents a complete picture. Mr. Daux notes 
its omission from the bibliography on Delphi in Wycherley’s 
Companion Volume to the Loeb Pausanias. As in his other 
recent book Mr. Daux warns against Pomtow’s careless method 
and hasty conclusions. He also states that Frazer’s commentary 
on the Delphica is no longer of any value; Hitzig-Blümner's is 
much better. 

The volume contains excellent plates and figures. Plate VIII, 
taken from De la Coste-Messeliére's Au Musée de Delphes (1936), 
is the only accurate map of the Delphic sanctuary to be had. 
"Those in other works must be used with caution. : 

The archaeological commentary is extremely interesting, espe- 
cially to anyone who knows the site of Delphi. Any student 
intending to visit Delphi will do well to read this book first along 
with Bourguet’s and Poulsen’s. 


JOSEPH E. FONTENROSR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, t 


J. WnaiagT Durr. Roman Satire: Its Outlook on Social Life. 
(Sather Classical Lectures, Volume XII.) Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1936. Pp. 205. $2.25. 


Professor Duff’s discriminating account of satire and the satir- 
ists in his two volumes on the literary history of Rome and in 
Volume VIII of the Cambridge Ancient History leads the reader 
to expect an able treatment of the subject in the present volume, 
and the expectation is not disappointed. The eight lectures 
printed here give a view of the whole field, starting with the dis- 
tinction between satire and the satiric, touching on the Greek 
precursorseof Roman satire, then taking up, one by one, the 
great representatives of the type in Rome, and ending with the 
brief mention of certain writers of the late Empire, the Middle 
Ages, and the Renaissance who carried on the satiric tradition. 

“What gives satire its vital importance in Latin literature,” 
Professos Duff says, “is . . . its faithful representation of con- 
temporary life and its comments thereupon” (p. 6). This out- 
look upon contemporary life is accordingly taken as the criterion 
of satire, and authors who have the satirist’s point of view, like 
Phaedrus and Martial, are included in the volume, even though 
their works are not actually satires in form. The fixed limits of 
a lecture period, with the necessity of making all the lectures of 
a series equal in length, are undoubtedly responsible for some 
combinations which are not in themselves ideal; so the heading 
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of the chapter on * The Greek Precürsors of Roman Satire ” 
adds, after a half-apologetic.dash, “ and Ennius"; and Phaedrus 
and Persius are grouped together under the sub-title, ‘ Beast 
Fable and Stoic Homily.” The'lecture method and ‘the gen- 
eral audience for whom the lectures were intended perhaps 
justify the inclusion of a certain amount of elementary material, 
such as fairly well-known facts about Horace’s life, and a certain ` 
amount of repetition, such as the explanation of the röle- ‘played 
in Lucilius’s satires by Collyra and Hymnis, which is given in 
practically the same form on two successive pages. 

In dealing with the vexed satura question, Professor Duff 
accepts the “ prevailing sense of mixture” as the original sense 
of the word, adding: “It is not difficult to transfer it to that 
sense of a literary medley which was never wholly dissociated 
from the term satura.” Without actually committing himself 
to a belief in the dramatic satura described by Livy, he states 
that “on the whole, the tendency recently has been to accept 
Livy’s account? and that “the dramatic traits which are uni- 
versally recognized in Roman satire are to many eyes a testi- 
mony to its descent from this haphazard, varied, and plotless 
type of early farce” (p. 20). He reconciles the clash between 
Quintilian’s Satura quidem tota nostra est and Horace’s Hinc 
omnis pendet Lucilius with the sane remark that, although “ the 


P . Greeks had used for satiric purposes their gifts of parody and 


irony, their sharp iambi, their mocking comedies, their philo- 
sophical dialogues, their ethical discourses . . .., the separate 
genre was a Roman invention” (pp. 20-21). He thinks that 
the term satura was actually used by Ennius, Lucilius, and 
Varro for their writings, arguing: “It'is hard to believe that 
-grammarians, when they explicitly referred words and phrases to 
such-and-such a book of the Satires of Ennius or Lucilius, were 
not quoting original titles but only employing a late interpreta- 
' tive classification ”. (p. 15; cf. p. 39). 

In addition to admirable characterizations of individual satir- 
ists—Lacilius, holding’ the mirror up to the Roman life around 
him with “vigor and a wonderful variety,” Horace, “the great- 
est and most versatile of Roman satirists,” who, “ by a prevailing 

spirit of geniality and tolerance toward human imperfection, 

. without seeming too obviously to preach or denounce, suc- 
ceeds in pointing out to an errant society the more excellent 
way My Juvenal, with his “angry pessimism,” the “ marvelous 
range.in his figures,” his graphic pictures of “the bustle and 
danger of the streets, the tottering state of some of the house 
property in'Rome, and the dingy hovels occupied by the poor "—, 
there are illuminating discussions of general questions—the 
satirical elements in Greek drama and the Greek Anthology, for 
instance, or the kind of period which “ seemed to invite a satir- 
ist,” an age like that of the younger Scipio, “ permeated with a 
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ferment of new ideas, and impelled toward criticism of private 
and public life by the growth of social and political discontent ” 
(p. 45). Perennial themes of satire; like the dinner-party and 
the legacy, receive appreciative treatment, and thought-provok- 
ing comments are thrown out along the way. The suggestion is 
made that the sermones.of Lucilius were based on actual con- 
versations (pp. 45-46). Interesting parallels are noted between 
scenes in Lucilius and in Greek and Latin comedy (p. 57 and 
n. 29), Fiske's tendency to see an excessive number of borrow- 
ings from Lucilius in Horace calls forth a passing comment (p. 
55 and n. 26), and Horace’s relation to Lucilius is more justly 
summed up in the oxymoron “independent dependence” (p. 
73). The satiric quality of the E’podes is clearly brought out, as 
well as the importance of this group of poems in Horace’s train- 
ing as a writer of satire (p. 73). The chapter on Menippean 
Satire is especially delightful. Here we find a vivid reconstruc- 
tion of Varro’s satires that goes far toward making up for the 
loss of that work (pp. 86-90); an interpretation of the Apo- 
colocyniosis as not only a satire on deification but also a parody 
on the writing of history, the point of the sting being that 
Claudius prided himself on being a historian (pp. 91-92); and 
a full account of the most amusing scenes in the Satyricon of 
Petronius, ending with the dictum: “ Whatever its borrowings,— 
and in an author of wide culture like Petronius they were 
many,—the novel stands on its own merits as a creation of inde- 
pendent genius” (p. 103). 

One need not comment on the charm of Professor Duff’s own 
style—the grace of his rendering of phrases like curtosa felicitas ; 
the subtle suggestions of Shakespeare and the King James ver- 
sion. The eles contain considerable bibliographical material,. 
and there is a full index. ` 


CORNELIA C. COULTER. 
Mouxr HoLroxe CoLLsoe. ` 


° 
A Medieval Latin Version of Demetrius’ De Elocutione (Studies 
in Medieval and Renaissance Latin, Vol. 5, The Catholic 
University of America). Ed. by BERNIOR VIRGINIA WALL. 
Washington, 1937. xiv + 125 pp. 

The “ Patristic Studies ” of the Catholic University of America 
to date comprise forty-nine volumes, and the “Studies im 
Medieval and Renaissance Latin” with this dissertation. come 
to five. This book is one of the best I have examined in either 
series. Dr. Wall edits a unique mediaeval Latin version of 


“ Demetrius,” Concerning Style, contained in a manuscript of 
the fourteenth century in the Library of the University of Illinois. 
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The translation, in her opinion, most probably belongs to the 
latter half of the thirteenth century. The anonymous version 
is fragmentary and deficient, containing only 151 of the 304 
sections which form the Greek original; and of the 151 sections 
only 15.are complete. Nor is the order of the sections always 
the same as in the Greek. There is no clue to indicate why pre- 
cisely’ these sections were chosen by the translator, or by the 
copyist of this particular manuscript, for the omitted sections 
are certainly as important as those which are included. It is a 
vey “close” translation, often imperfect and confused. 

T. Wall prints a facsimile of the manuscript. I have not 
compared this with the text throughout, but a test at a number 
of places gives one confidence in the complete accuracy of her 
transcription. She has, I believe, done wisely to retain in her 
text the orthography of the manuscript but to relegate major 
distortions to the Critical Apparatus (yet Ylidiadem, for "Iia, 
is kept on p. 63, 1. 4). The Critical Notes, below the text and 
Apparatus on the page, supply the pertinent readings in the 
Greek text and ii dien Observations arising from the com- 
parison. A complete exposition by means of the Greek reading 
l miss in only one passage where the obscure Latin rendering 
requires it—on p. 72, l 14: Synonne Scolonne polikinonne. 
Indeed the arrangement of the text by sections and lines makes 
reference to Rhys Roberts’ text easy, just as the folio numbers 
on the margin facilitate comparison with the facsimile; and, at 
the end of the book, the Index Verborum Latinorum, including 
the Greek equivalents, combines with an alphabetical check-list 
of Greek words to lighten the task of cross-reference. 

The Introduction describes the manuscript and offers a well- 
ordered discussion of the spelling, the pointing, and kindred 
matters, a detailed study of the translator's method, and a treat- 
ment of the character of the Latin version and its place in the : 
Greek manuscript tradition. Dr. Wall is cautious, and sees 
clearly how limited are the contributions which this fragmentary 
version is expected to make towards the construction of the Greek 
text. Yet her book furnishes some information on t&e methods 
used by mediaeval Latin translators of Greek works, will doubt- 
less provide material for the new Du Cange and for a much- 
needed dictionary of rhetorical and literary critical terms (which 
it is hoped may some day be compiled), and may also encourage 
a thorough study of the Greek manuscripts of “ Defnetrius i 
other than Parisinus 1741. 7 

The reader is struck by the curious spelling of words of Greek 
origin and the extent to which the translator retained Greek words 
instead of translating them. Interesting, too, is his choice of 
Latin words. For example Aéyos is rendered by sermo. oratio, 
and dictum, but also, as is to be expected for this period, by 
dictamen (see p. 24). Auoyla (see p. 25) is transliterated 
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as dyalogia, although the translator correctly uses dyalogicus in 
two places (see p. 29). Dr. Wall takes compositio to stand for 
Aé&s at Sect. 116, 27 (see p. 24), but it may perhaps be taken 
to represent ovvdeoıs at the beginning of Sect. 117. Laudable 
care was exercised in the proof-reading; I have caught only 
oixelos for olketos (pp. 27, 112, 118, 122). 

lt is well to know that this Greek treatise, noteworthy for its 
critical good taste, was of some interest, however limited, in the 
thirteenth century. We are gradually learning more about the 
popularity in the Middle Ages of the ancient writers on prose 
and verse; and we shall also know more about the methods which 
the mediaeval translators followed when the work of the collabo- 
rators on the Corpus Philosophorum Medi Aevi appears. In 
the Bibliography at the beginning of this volume is a list of 
studies concerning mediaeval Latin translations of Aristotelian 
and pseudo-Aristotelian works. Some day, too, and soon per- 
haps, additional and complete manuscript copies of this transla- 
tion may turn up, and, for all we know, of other mediaeval Latin. 
versions of “ Demetrius.” ; 

Harry CAPLAN. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


CASSIODORI SENATORIS INSTITUTIONES. Edited from the manu- 
scripts by R. A. B. Mwoms. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1987. Pp. lvi+ 198. 12s. 6d. 


It is surely astonishing, when one considers the importance of 
Cassiodorus’ library for the transmission of classical and post- 
classical writers and of Cassiodorus himself for the development 
of monastic education, that the treatise in which he described. 
his collection of books and instructed his monks in their proper 
use should have found no editor since Garet, who published his 
very faulty edition of the Institutiones in 1679. This deficiency 
has at las been made good, and in a highly competent manner, 
by Mr. R°A. B. Mynors of Balliol College, Oxford. 

The difficulties of his task were formidable. Books I and II 
of the Institutiones became separated very early and the number 
of manuscripts containing both is very small. Book II, being a 
brief hamdbook of the seven liberal arts, had a wider appeal and 
was soon augmented by excerpts from other writers, so that, 
besides the authentic text, there still exist an earlier and a later 
interpolated version. Thus the editor had to undertake not 
merely to collate numerous manuscripts wholly or in part but, 
in the case of Book IT, to present the text to his readers in such 
a way that the three strata could be clearly distinguished. Mr. 
Mynors has surmounted these difficulties with conspicuous suc- 
cess and the result is a thoroughly reliable text. References to 
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.many of Cassiodorus! sources have been given by the editor at 
the foot of each page, but he modestly admits that much can’ 
still be done. And so future students, while they will accept 
Mr. Mynors’ text as authoritative, have now, thanks to him, the 
opportunity of investigating further the materials from which 
Cassiodorus built up his work, as well as various more general ` 
questions to which a study of the Institutiones may give rise. 
The Latinist will find much that is of interest, such as words like 
modernus and contropabilis that were still neologisms in Oas- 
siodorus’ day or usages and forms unknown to classical Latin. 
Thus Cassiodorus, presumably following! Hilary of Poitiers, 
treats abyssus as a noun of the fourth d. our and, though in 
one cage (p. 8, 4) the MSS are not agreed, they are unanimoüs 
in the other (p. 58, 8). Or, again, we find carptenda and carpiat 
vouched for by the best MSS (p. 45, 21; 60, 27). In order to 
lighten his appendiz criticus the editor has ‘brought together in 
one section of his Introduction (pp. lii-lv) the orthographical 
peculiarities of his manuscripts, but he records few variants in 
the matter of Hebrew names. Such unanimity is'very surpris- 
ing; and we wonder, for instance, at the ‘consistent Old Latin 
use of Moyses when Jerome seems to have preferred Moses. _ 
One or two queries suggested by a perusal of this fascinating 
volume may here. find a place. On p. 72 Cassiodorus instructs 
his readers about the works of Columella and Palladius, whom 
he calls Emilianus. The MSS differ regarding the number of 
books on agricultural subjects written by Columella. Mr. Mynors 
prints sedecim in the text, while in the case! ‘of Palladius all MSS 
give zit. These figures have long since given rise to various 
explanations. Cassiodorus’ edition of Columella has been sup- 
posed to have been a different recension to that which we now 
possess, the sixteen libri being made up of twelve de re rustica, 
three. de arboribus, and the single book addressed to Eprius 
Marcellus. Again, to account for Cassiodorus" figure twelve ` 
for Palladius’ work, it is necessary to assume that he ignored the 
introductory first book and the versified de insittone.* May not 
the explanation simply be that at a very early date the figures 
fourteen (the reading of Bambergensis: ‘for Columella) and 
twelve were interchanged, and that what Cassiodorus wrote was 
twelve for Columella and fourteen for Palladius? If that were 
80, then his text of these authors was substantially theesame as 
ours. Mr. Mynors cites no reference for the quadriga of Mes- 
sius (p.456, 7). Presumably the allusion is to Mettius and his 
ghastly end (Livy, 1, 28), .and it must have become proverbial, 
otherwise Cassiodorus? readers could not have been expected to 
understand it. ‘When Cassiodorus describes (p. 77, 15 ff.) the 
mechanicas. lucernas . . . ipsas sibi nutrientes incendium, we 
may guess that he derived the idea from' the candelabrum arte 
mechanica factum which, as we learn from the preface of Sozo- 
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men's Ecclesiastical History, enabled the Emperor Theodosius 
II to continue his studies long into the night. The passage in 
Sozomen is duly translated in Cassiodorus’ Tripartite History 
(Migne, Patr. lat., 69, 882C). 

Mr. Mynors has provided his book with excellent indices, . 
the third (index auctorum) being especially valuable because it 
enables one to see in the clearest way the truly remarkable col- 
lection of volumes brought together at Vivarium. We congratu- 
‘late him heartily on the completion of what is in every way a 
first-class piece of work. 

M. L. W. LAISTNER. ' 


Connsin UxivgnsiTY, 


CHARLOTTE E. GoopreLLow. Roman Citizenship. A Study of 
its Territorial and Numerical Expansion from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Augustus. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster 
Press, 1935. Pp.124. (Bryn Mawr Diss.) 


When Philip V of Macedon, in his letter to the people of 
Larissa, commended Rome’s liberal policy of extending its citi- 
zenship to manumitted slaves and to its numerous colonies, he 
laid his finger on a political innovation of Rome which created 
a dynamic force operating centripetally (i. e. numerically) and 
centrifugally (i. e. territorially) for the building of a great 
empire. Three periods of the process of expansion of Roman 
citizenship may be discerned: I) from earliest times to 338 
B. C. (end of the Latin League) ; II) from about 338 B. C. (be- 
ginning of the establishment of Roman citizen colonies and 
civitates sine suffragio) to 90/89 B. C. (extension of citizenship 
to all Italy south of the Po), with a transition period to 49 
B. C. (extension of full citizenship to Transpadane Gaul) ; III) 
49 B. C. (beginning of the establishment of colonies and munt- 
cipia in gyeat numbers outside Italy) to 212 A. D. (Constitutio 
Antonini&na). 

Miss Goodfellow has undertaken to trace thjg process from 
earliest times to the end of the reign of Au an illogical 
division of the subject, due to “limitations of both time and 
space ”-¢-showing how Roman citizenship was extended by the 
manumission of slaves, by the institution of colonies, of ctvitates 
sine suffragio and of communities with Latin rights; by the 
Social War; by the grants of citizenship by imperatores during 
the Republic; by the activities of Roman traders in the prov- 
inces; by the creation of a standing army; by the establishment 
of colonies and municipia outside Italy; and by the grants of 


1 Dittenberger, Sylloge’, No. 543. 
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citizenship by Caesar, Antony, and Augustus. to tied ais = 

viduals. dE 
Recent scholarship has shown that the date (188 B. GC.) given‘: 

by Miss Goodfellow (p. 14, following Mommsen) ‘for the: Silo: i 





sion of full citizenship to the last of the half-citizen communitiés ` - 


should probably be modified to 109 B. C.* Miss Goodfellow -has ` 
not fully discussed the important problem of multiple citizen: ` 
‘ship, a principle which signalized the completion of the trang- . 
formation of Roman citizenship from a city-state citizenship into 


an imperial citizenship (the remarks on pp. 12, 13, 24, 41-48 . 


concerning this subjgct are inconsistent with one another). -The 
statement (p. 42) tHat there were 215 Roman citizens in Cyrene 
in 6. B. C. is based upon a misinterpretation of a psséage.in the- 
first of Augustus’ Cyrenean edicts, in which Augustus states that 
there were on the census rolls in 6 B. C. 215 Roman citizens in 
Cyrene who had the property qualification for jury duty. "While 
there is ample evidence for illustrating Augustus’ policy of be- | 
stowing Roman citizenship upon the royal families of vassal 
kingdoms of the Empire (the evidence adduced is not exhaust- 
1ve),* Miss Goodfellow has over-emphasized Julius Caesar's share 
in granting the franchise in Gaul (pp. 90-98). Of a total of 
fifteen prominent Gauls cited who in is first century A. D. bore 
the nomen Iulius few can actually be shown to have had an 
ancestor who was granted citizenship by Julius Caesar. The 
author has drawn the conclusion (pp. 115-116) that Suetonius' 
statement (Augustus, 40) that Augustus was not liberal in ex- 
tending Roman citizenship is not to be taken at its face value. 
Taking into consideration the period of confusion preceding 
Augustus and the mass naturalizations of later emperors, we can 
have slight quarrel with Suetonius, especially if we take his 
statement to mean that Augustus restricted the citizenship quali- 
tatively, not quantitatively. It is true that our information 
concerning the activity of Roman citizens in Egypt before the 
annexation of Egypt is scanty, but Miss Goodfellow has neglected 
important material in the papyri illuminating the lifespf Roman 
traders, officials, soldiers, Romanized Greeks, and imperial freed- 
men (especially i in Alexandria)* during the reign of Augustus. 


? Bee E. Fabricius, Siteb. Heid. Akad. Wiss., Philos.-hist. Kl, 1924/25, 
Abh. 1, p. 32. 

3 To the evidence should be added the granting by EE of citizen- 
ship to Segestes, Arminius, Flavus, and Italicus, Sieb of the Cherusci 
(Tacitus, Annales, I, 58; XI, 16; Velleius, II, 118, 2). See J. Klose, 
Roms Klientel-Randstaaten am "Rhein und an der Donau (Breslau, 
1934), pp. 50, 138-139. Concerning Rhoemetalces of Thrace see also P. 
Collart, B. 0. H., LVI (1932), p. 203, and concerning Samsigeramus of- 
Emesa see R. Paribeni, Bull. Oom., XXVIII (1900), pp. 33-43; J. 
Cantineau, Syria, XII (1931), pp. 189-141. 

“See W. Schubart, “ Alexandrinische Urkunden aus der Zeit des 

Augustus," Arohiv für Papyrusforschung, V (1913), pp. 115-118. For 
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Limitation of space has made it impossible for me to do more 

: than single out a few inadequacies of this monograph. It will be 

useful ‘as a. partial collection of the source material but can 

“hardly be considered as a definitive treatment of the subject. A 

careful ‘study of the extension of Roman citizenship during the 

` third period indicated above, from 49 B. C. to 212 A. D., would 
- be welcome. 

~ Meyer REINHOLD. . 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


David M..Rosrnson. Pindar, a Poet of Eternal Ideas, (The 

' “Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 21.) 

` Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. viii + 118. 
$3.00. ' l 


This book contains much interesting matter, especially about 
modern imitations and translations of Pindar, of which Robinson 
has made a wide and sympathetic study. The bulk of it consists 
of a somewhat meandering progress through the whole of Pindar’s 
poetry, in the traditional order of the odes, mainly in search of 
the “ideas and aphorisms ” which they contain. Robinson has 
a strange enthusiasm for the commonplace, and the following 
sentences are typical: “There are no masterpieces among the 
Isthmian odes, but they have many good and eternal ideas. In 
the First Isthmian . . . , 1. 5 asks: ‘ What is dearer to the good 
than noble parents?’” (p. 94). “Here are many immortal 
ideas on the posthumous verdict of public opinion, and what is 
the end of life, ete.” (p. 71). Some good points are made, but 
there is little general grasp of Pindar’s thought, and the whole 
work is mu by tasteless writing, of which two or three exam- 

les will be enough: “ He knew as fine specimens of brawn and 
bear and of brains as the world has ever produced, not yet 
debased by malaria, materialism, and military might” (p. 30); 
“that grfat Rooseveltian Rough Rider, Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff " (p. 32); “but Hieron is lucky to come through 
life with fifty-fifty " (p. 74); “the frigid British or the snifty 
Germans ” (p. 23). 

The book is full of irrelevant information: “ This island was 
to be clara Rhodos (Hor., Od., I, T), a name adopted for the 
beautiful new Italian archaeological journal sponsored especially 
by Rhodes or the modern Rodi with its fine archaeological society 
and museum and Hotel des Roses” (p. 61, in an account of the 
Seventh Olympian) ; “these lines suggested to Horace his eregi 

` monumentum aere perennius (Od., IIT, 80, 1), words which 


Roman citizenship in Laconia see H. Box, J. R.8. XXI (1931), pp. 
200-214; XXII (1932), pp. 165-183. 
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appear on the Horace medal made by Mr. Simpson for the 
American Classical League” (p. 89). 

The detailed account of the editions of Pindar on pp. 22 ff. is 
disfigured by some inaccuracies. In Boeckh’s edition only the 
commentary on the Nemeans and Isthmians is the work of 
Dissen; the “edition ... . of Ernst Diehl (2nd ed. 1910),” of 
which we are told that, as in those of’ Schroeder, “the emphasis 
is on textual criticism, due to which we at last have a sound text 
free from nineteenth century foolish emendations,” is nothing 
more than the Supplementum Lyricum, to which such language 
ig inapplicable; and there is an unwarrantable attack on Bury, 
who is said to have “adopted, without acknowledgment Gilder- 
sleeve’s system of strophic structures.” Bury mentions Gilder- 
sleeve’s treatment of Pindar’s metres on p. li of his Nemeans, 
and Gildersleeve (who deals almost entirely with the Olympians 
and Pythians) borrowed his metrical schemes, as he twice states, 
from J. H. H. Schmidt. Bury’s debt is to the same German 
sources, and his approach is independent. 

Finally the “unknown fragment of one of Pindars hymns, 
uoted by Joh. Chrysostomos, XLVII, 347 (with the new Pin- 
arie word alc@yow),” which Schroeder and Bowra are blamed 

for omitting (p. 99), is merely one of the passages in late prose 
writers which attempt to quote two words: (¿Arida ynporpodov) 
from the famous fragment 214, preserved by Plato, but get one 
wrong (xovporpóóov). Boeckh (II, 2, p. 672) refers to this pas- 
sage of John Chrysostom, but Schroeder lumps him with others 
equally negligible in the phrase * ut alios omittam." 


D. 8. ROBERTSON. 
Terry ConnraE, 
CAMHRIDGM. ` 


` Paut Gouixe. Die Entstehung der aristotelischen Logik. 
Berlin, Junker und Dünnhaupt Verlag, 1936. Pp. 128. 

. 5.50 M. 2 ` 

In this monograph Dr. Gohlke attempts to distinguish within 
the text of the Organon the different strata which mark the 
stages of development in Aristotle’s logic. This development, 
he believes, is essentially the history of Aristotle’s discovery of 
the quantity of judgments and the ever increasing réle of the 
particular proposition, which means the gradual emancipation 
of logic from its metaphysical (i.e. Platonic) background. In 
the development of the doctrine of modality Dr. Gohlke finds 
a second means of distinguishing different chronological strata 
and a third in the changing theory of method, particularly in 
the supposed alteration of Aristotle’s attitude toward the object 
of demonstration. f , 
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The Categoriae and De Interp. are defended as genuine, the 
first having been written before the development of the doctrine 
of quantity, the second representing in its original draft a stage 
intermediate between Categ. and the Analytics and being the 
first attempt to master the problem of quantity. At no stage of 
the development can Anal. Post. be earlier than Anal. Prior.; 
but Aristotle frequently corrected or augmented the older writing 
without extending these changes to the whole work (p. 114), and 
Anal. Post. does go back to a m old original in which the 
absence of the doctrine of quantity forbids the assumption of the 
syllogistic of Anal. Prior. This leads Dr. Gohlke to assert that 
the passages on the indemonstrability of the definition are late 
and contrary to Aristotle’s original doctrine. The assertoric 
judgment was invented only to disguise the fact that the syl- 
logistic had been largely developed before Aristotle noticed the 
difference of modality and the indefinite judgment for the 
similar purpose of excusing the neglect of quantity in all that 
had been written before this distinction occurred to him. 

Much of Dr. Gohlke’s thesis depends upon his interpretation 
of De Interp., chap. 7, which he considers as the key to the origin 
of the doctrine of quantity. His interpretation of the example, 
Eorı Acuxds dyfpwros—otx Eorı Aevxds dyÜpemos (17 B 10), as a 
clumsy attempt to express the particular proposition, which in 
the.“ more elegant formula of the Analytics” is &orı tis dvOpuxros 
Aeukós, will hardly commend itself as a possible rendering of the 
Greek ; that it is the indefinite proposition is proved by the fact 
that, instead of being replaced by the “ more elegant” formula for 
the particular in 18 A 4-7 (which Dr. Gohlke brands as a later 
addition), it occurs along with the particular and the universal, 
a8 it does also in 18 A 14-17. Similarly in distinguishing the 
stages of the theory of modality in Anal. Prior. A, chap. 15, the 
phrase rò pndevt e£ dvayaıs trdpyew (35 A 1-2) is taken to indicate 
“die Notwendigkeit des Nichtzukommens” (p. 86). In 34 B 
86-37, however, Aristotle expresses the necessity of non-inherence 
by rò A è àváykgs oüder ro T, and in 35 B 35-36 he says: črepov 
yàp rò um ££ dvdyxns trdpxew Kal TO ef dvdyxys pij vmápxyev. The- 
pydevi ¿£ dvdyxns of 34 B 28 is, Aristotle’s own equivalent for the 
éyüéyov" dy rò A umderi ro T of 34 B 25-26 (which Dr. Gohlke 
mistakenly translates: “ Daher kann wohl das A keinem © zu- 
komme” and then calls “recht missverständlich ”; not rò A 
but the whole phrase 76 A uy8ei rë T [scil. irdpxew] is the sub- 
ject of éBéxow" dv). It is clear, then, that 85 A 1 and 34 B 28 
both express the “ non-necessity of the attribution." If this is 
so, Dr. Gohlke's analysis of four stages of development in the 
chapter is entirely mistaken. 

All too often are important conclusions drawn from mis- 
interpretations of which the above are, I think, fair examples. 
In addition it seems to be assumed that Aristotle could never 
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pass over in silence a distinction which he had previously made, 
could never be guilty of an oversight, could never at a single 
stage of his career have given both a “ dialectical” and an 
“analytical” proof or refutation of one and' the same proposi- 
tion. On Anal. Post. 73 B 27-28 (It is therefore clear that all 
universal attributes inhere in their subjects necessarily) Dr. 
Gohlke says (p. 95): “ He who speaks in this fashion does not 
yet know anything about universal problematic or necessary 
particular judgments.” H. W. B. Joseph in An Introduction to 
Logic, pp. 175-6, writes: “A particular judgment refers to part 
only of the denotation of some conceptual subject, an universal 
to all; but this is because in the latter the relation of concepts 
is taken to be necessary, and therefore the subject-concept suffi- 
ciently determines the application of the judgment, in the 
former it is not, and we indicate by the word some that the 
application of the judgment is not completely determined." Yet 
Dr. Gohlke believes that the sentence of Aristotle makes it clear: 
that in all the older draft of Anal. Post. neither the theory of 
quantity nor that of modality was presupposed. 


| , HAROLD CHERNISS. 
THs Jouns Horxıns UNIVERSITY. 


Franz STOZSSL. Die Trilogie des Aischylos. Baden bei Wien, 
Rohrer, 1936. Pp. 264. 


This work is a study of the structure of Aeschylus’ trilogies, 
beginning with the Oresteta, and extending to the other trilogies 
represented by extant plays. In connection with this study, the 
author wishes to establish a technique for reconstructing the lost 
plays, with particular emphasis on finding, in extant plays, ele- 
ments borrowed from a predecessor. 

Stoessl finds that the lyric form of strophe, antistsophe, and 
epode governs the structure of the trilogy and that the middle 
play determines the structure to be used, while the first play is 
built, usually by padding, to fit the “ antistrophic” second. In 
the Agamemnon and Choephoroe he finds * duplication " of both 
scenes and characters to be a cardinal principle of structure. He 
arrives at interesting reconstructions of the lost plays. 

The principle of strophic construction seems to this reviewer 
to be built on worthless grounds. In order to arrive at his odd 
conclusion that the Agamemnon. is built to fit the Choephoroe 
(and he acknowledges that the fit is not close), Stoessl misinter- 
prets the Agamemnon by regarding at least half of it as fune- 
tionless; he makes no allowance for emotional exposition, the 
display of character beyond minimum hints, for the use of minor 


acters for their. intrinsic interest, for the exposition of 
ndary background, or for the explanation, in the interests of 
similitude, of incidental points in the story—for nothing, in 
, but a bare plot of largely physical action. In view of these 
udgments one cannot accept his analyses, on which his recon- 
ctions are based. While Stoessl attempts to be objective and 
aodical, his method is founded on aesthetic judgment, and 
own judgment is unsound, except where, as with the Choe- 
‘oe, it is not warped by a theory. His reconstructions, 
igh attractive as guesses, actually consist of one hypothesis 
ed against another, till a sort of card-house is constructed 
th the author regards as entirely solid. In spite of Stoessl’s 

est efforts, then, there is no satisfactory basis either for his 
nstructions or for his theory of strophic structure in the 


gy. 

ver against these unfavorable criticisms it.should be said that 
»ssl’s industry is admirable, that he shows a thorough knowl- 
: of European literature bearing on his subject, that he fre- 
itly rejects strained or overcritical theories about the plays— 
tbly in his defense of the conclusion of the Seven—, and that 
yrings out several thought-provoking and attractive minor 
its. Stoessl’s book fails in its major purposes—it is no book 
the inexperienced or uncritical; but students of tragedy will 
this laborious study occasionally interesting and suggestive. 


ALFRED CARY SOHLESINGER. 
ERLIN COLLEGE. 


(NETH Scott. The Imperial Cult under the Flavians. Stutt- 
gart, W. Kohlhammer, 1936. Pp. 204. RM 9. 


‘he book .is divided into fifteen chapters, three of them de- 
d to a discussion of the politico-religious basis for the 
zian Qynasty and the religious policies of Vespasian and 
18, the remaining twelve to Domitian’s pon in PE 
family and in extending the divine basis for his own rule 
table contribution of the opening chapter is Scott's illustra- 
. of the use of omens for purposes of propaganda. The author 
ts afl types of evidence—literary, archaeological, epigraphi- 
and numismatic, but his PE to most of the problems 
hiefly literary. He gives us, for example, an excellent survey 
he adulatory passages in Tinvium literature and the divine 
hets used there. 

a treating the epigraphical material Scott is prone to select 
conclusions of others on the basis of plausibility, without 
nining in detail the individual inscriptions of the muncipal 
sthood or of the semi-priestly groups, the municipal sevirs, 
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aa the Roman siidaled As for the titles of the Flavian godales, 
they are so complicated that scholars have been led to assume 
the existence of ‘several separate collegia of Flavian sodales. 
Scott accepts an elaborate theory which postulates four Flavian 
collegia. Now. about” of these sodales-inscriptions-can for 
one reason or s another e dated under the Antonines. In this 







ective, there was at least one Sodalie 
vislis, one Flavialis Titialis, and one 
Titialis. Is it possible|that these men ‘represent four ge iini : 
groups? Perhaps- Dessau’s interpretation (Scott, p. 81 
nearer the truth. 
On the numismatic side e Scott quotes Mattingly’s descriptions 
of coin-types at length. | There is a stimulating discussion on the 
interpretation of;various types. I believe that a study of the 
change or development|of individual types would throw more 
light’ on the policies 6f the several emperors. . The various 
Aeternitas-types, for i ce (pp. 24,.30-31, 42, 95; recently 
treated in Sauter’s Den roemtsche ‚Kaiserkult bei Martial und 


lems arising ‘out of S 
study. 

The book ends with 
omens attending Domit 
if the author -had devo 
mary of the conclusio 
UE the work 

familiarity with the 
one may readily see, byl 


ott’s discussions will provoke further 


Statius), deserve of Shot dcus I am sure that the prob- 


an account of the eirgumstancss and 
an’s death. It would have been useful 
a few closing paragraphs to a sum- 
reached in the course of his study. 
ofessor Scott displays a remarkable 
bibliography of the imperial cult, and 
a casual perusal of his foot-notes, how 


great are the ramifications of his subject. 


Univemsrty oF CINOINNATL 


PrErRO EROOLR. 
Carabba, 1935. 


s 


ALINE ABAROHERLI BOYCE. 


iud Giovenaliani. Lanciano, Giuseppe, 


355. L.15. | 


These studies, for the ne part reprinted from Italian $ournals 


of philology, constitute 
scholarship to Decembei 
duction), combined wi 
interest are Ercole's app 


a résumé of the results of Juvenalian 
1931 (the date of the author's intro- 
original contributions. Of particular 

eciative remarks on Juvenal’s style and 


his discussions of literary influences, including the influence of 
. Juvenal on writers of Italian. 


Posthumously published. 
the author’s life by B 


, the volume opens with an account of 
o Lavagnini. Chapter I deals with | 











luals and classes satirized, Juvenal’s relations to earlier and 
contemporary writers, his style, and the dominant réle of 
mitian in the Satires. Agreeing with the general opinion 
it the Second is the least skillful and the earliest of the Satires, 
cole thinks it probable that the greater part of it was composed 
ile Domitian was still alive and that the derogatory allusions 
the emperor were added after his death. Chapter ITI discusses 
: Fourth Satire and Juvenal’s relation to Statius. Chapter IV 
ı very careful study of the Sixth Satire, with incidental con- 
eration of the Second. Chapter V deals with the Bodleian 
gments of the Sixth Satire and the three verses attested by. 
rgio Valla. Chapter VI treats of the Sixteenth Satire. 
(n Chapter VII, which is here published for the first time, 
cole traces the transmission, influence, editing, and interpreta- 
a of the works of Juvenal and draws a stemma of the manu- 
ipts. He ascribes considerable importance to the Bodleiensis 
, eleventh century) and advances a theory of contamination 
account for its peculiar features. Hight previously unreported 
nuscripts are mentioned (p. 310, n. 1)—four in the communal 
rary of Siena, three in the Biblioteca Forteguerriana at 
itoia, and one (z) in the Laurentian Library—, all of which, 
er cursory examination, are assigned to the class of inferior 
nuscripts. 

his collection of studies would be a most useful work of refer- 
e were it not for the lack of an index, the brevity of the table 
contents, and the indefiniteness of the cross-references. The 
owing misprints have been noted: p. 58, n. 5, sportulat for 
rtula; p. 74, n. 5, and Georg. for ad Georg.; p. 163, das 
wächster for das Schwächste. On p. 46, n. 1-the reference 
Löschhorn should read: “ Philol. Woch., 1920, col. 262.” 
p. 206, n. 5, the Journ. of Phil., XVI, 63 is cited, but the 
tation and the name of the author, Nettleship, are not given. 
p. 290 en. 3, a work by Wright is referred to as “The Poems 
ins.” T 

Aurion F. BRAUNLICH. 

OUOHXR COoLLBEGE. 


bd * H LI 
J. W. Koster. Traité de métrique grecque suivi d'un précis 
de métrique latine. Leyde, A. W. Sijthoff, 1936. Pp. II 
+ 826. i 
The recent developments in metrical science and the acquisi- 
n of new literary material in the papyrus fragments have 
ated a need for a general treatment of Greek metric designed 
include matters not accounted for in such older standard 
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E 
* works'as TR of Christ and nein: In attempting to sup- 
B this need Kógter appears to me to have succeeded particularly 
‚well... "The! description is elear and orderly and ilfustrated by 
T “numerous examples; which are "indexed. The doctrines followed 
“ wapres quite; closely. with those of White as! found i in his Verse of 
- Greek Comedy; for: example, the logaoedic'and ‘Aeolic rhythms 
:.7 aré Tegärded as distinct.types, and the latter is treated in con- 
-" siderable detail and made to include certain forms which’ by some 
"222° ‘scholars. are otherwise: ‘analysed. With regard to the origins of 
^ “> the- various rhythinical types Koster has cautiously abstained 
©... from ‚offering theories, | ‘ belie as he does that scarcely any 





re certain knowledge. can: be nel He suggests a possible expla- . 


 ' , mation of the origin of dochmiac verse (pp. 230 f.) but only after 
mentioning the divergent views of various scholars as a warning 


against undue dogmatism in the ‘historical study of metrics. 


` -The treatment of-Latin verse is hardly more-than an appendix 
. to the main body of the iwork, ihough the metrés of Catullus and 


' Horace are treated at. dome length. For ithe Latin authors he | 


has not listed the texts used ; from the references to the Vergilian 


the old Teubner text of Ribbeck and not the|newer one of Vollmer. 

Attention should be called to a few minor errors in explanation, 

metrical analysis, and typography. "ArdNamı (pp. 29 f.) even 

with the ‘initial syllable short is not altogether impossible in epic 

" Verse: the ı may be-long'by position, as in $ 267. The statement 

on p75, “tet nous nous bornons à constater, etc.,” is not clear; 

1 the author probably meant to say that. iambic trimeter verses 
- yx ‘containing only iambs are less common than those containing 
j - some; spondees. On p. 103 Ar., Vesp., 317 $i, ropas py is 
.* used as.an example.of an ithyphallic colon with anaclasis; it is 
probably better taken with White and Schroeder as bacchiac. 

4 ‚ On p. 92 read le trochée se compose for le spondée se compose 
Tw and ryihme descendant du trochéé for rythme ascendant du 


RT trochée. On p. 205 (beginning of 8 35) read "hs | 


-vv-) for (-ev- |- vu- | uv). On Dp. 298 (8 21 A 5) I 
zx lecythia for sthyphalliques. 


: Jamas WILSON POULTNEY. 
Tae Jonns Horkrvs UmrvERATTT. ! $ 
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Py. zn 379. $4.60, 
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Catalepton given at the top ‘ot p. 278 it appears that he has used- . 
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TWO NOTES ON THEOPOMPOS, PHILIPPIKA, X. 


1. KLEON AND THE ASSESSMENT, 


In volume LVII of this Journal (pp. 377-394) Meritt and I 
sought to establish that Kleon came back from Pylos about the 
end of the second prytany of 425/4.and that Thoudippos (who 
Sponsored the motion for the remarkable tribute-assessment of 
that year) had expected him back in time to get the business 
finished within the prytany, but that in fact the bill was not 
passed until the third prytany had begun. The crux was that 
whereas Thucydides leaves in everyone’s mind the impression 
that Kleon had been notoriously punctual, there was neverthe- 


less this unexpected delay. We argued, therefore, that the ^ | 


actual capture of the Spartans was achieved in an absolute 
minimum of time; so that, if Kleon took things easier on his 
way home, he might have fulfilled his twenty-day promise and 
yet have been later than Thoudippos calculated. We could, 
however, give no direct evidence that Kleon had relaxed his pace. 
Yet there is, I believe, evidence that Kleon did cause delay 
which Thopdippos could hardly have foreseen. It was not quite 
as we imagined, sc. on the way back (A.J. P., LVII, pp. 392- 
393), but after his return to Athens. , 
Theopompos is cited (fr. 92 Jacoby sch. Lucian, Timon, ', 
30) for,the palmary instance of Kleon’s effrontery: “ Once , 
when the Athenians had assembled, he came to the Ekklesia 
with a wreath on his head; and télling them to postpone the 
meeting (since he was sacrificing and had to entertain guests) 
he dismissed the Ekklesia.” The story finds its perfect context 


117. Œ., 1*, 63; see Meritt and West, The Athenian Assessment, pp. 44- 
45, lines 3, 34. s 
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if this is the meeting summoned so urgently by Thoudippos, if 
Kleon's sacrifice is the thanksgiving for Pylos, if his behavior is 
the licensed effrontery of the hero of the hour? I have given 
the flat version of the Lucian scholiast. Plutarch tells the 
story with more gusto (Nicias, VII, 7; Moralia, 799 D) : Kleon 
kept them all waiting;? when he came, he said, “I am busy 
today. I am going to entertain guests and have sacrificed to the 
gods”; and the assembly broke up in laughter and applause. 
The laughter was no doubt due to high spirits, but was there a 
joke as well? Were Kleon’s guests (févovs) his Spartans? 
Thoudippos fixed the time for debate on the assessment 

. ereı| sav hexa he] orpa|rıa] es rpırev evepay (Meritt and West, 
The Athenian Assessment, p. 45, line 34). This is not unlike 
a clause in the “resolution of the allies” touching the debate 
on the peace with Philip in 346 B. C. (Aeschines, II, 60: reddy 
emönumowow of mpeoßas Kal ras mpeoßelas dwayycddwow - - mpo- 
ypdıyaı robs xpurdves ékkXgatas 800). Here, too, a debate is to be 
postponed till certain individuals can attend it, not in their 
official capacity (it is to be “after they have reported”) but - 
because their presence might make some difference. The clause. 
was in fact disregarded (ibid., 61) since the allies’ resolution 
bound no one; nor in any case, need we suppose that if they 
had been late the Ekklesia would wait for them. But imagine. . 

. such a clause, when joined to Kleon’s exceptional standing after 

` Pylos: in the story, he comes from his private affairs (not from 
the council-house) and has evidently no official position, yet the 
Ekklesia waits for him. Thoudippos’ clause, plus Kleon’s per- 
sonal standing at the moment, explains this. It surely cannot 
have been usual. 


. 

3 Compare the tone of his notorious dispatch beginning «Dear Boule 
and Demos” (of. A.J. P., LVII, p. 391, note 35). 

? rà» uà» Ü$uov Kabjuevow rw ceputéyew wordy xpóroy dye 8 eloadOeir 
éxeivor. In this, and the laughter, Plutarch need hardly be suspected 
of embroidering Theopompos. The laughter at any rate is wifit makes 
the story à propos in Nicias, VII. The incident is no doubt glanced at 
Arist., Hq., 929 ff., and Kleon must have suggested leniency for Miletos. 
The Sausage-seller hopes that next time he will burst. 

‘Similarly, Thoudippos does not enact that an Ekklesia be called “for 
the strategos ” (cf. Andocides, I, 11) in which case Kleon would be on 
duty (which he clearly is not); but simply, that the Ekklesia be at a 
time when the strategos can attend. 
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Plutarch does not cite Theopompos by name; the scholiast 
commenting on the two names ‘YrepBdAw and KAéoy: in Lucian's 
text quotes Theopompos three times: fr. 95, @edaopros éy 79 epi 
Sqpaywyar ; fr. 96, Bedwopmos rády & TẸ Ockáro Prwurruay; fr. 92, 
Oeózopzos. All three have always been ascribed to the “ Dema- 
gogue section of Philippika, X (see below), no doubt rightly. 
This might be taken as further proof that the Ekklesia in ques- 
tion was due to consider the assessment, since “reckless treat- 
ment of public finance by demagogues " was the subject of that 
section, But this is not cogent: a pejorative anecdote did not, 
for Theopompos, have to be strictly relevant. 


2. Darn or JURYMEN’s Pay. 


The introduction of pay for Jurymen was dated 462* by 
Busolt (Gr. Gesch., III, p. 268; cf. p. 255) but there has been 
a tendency to lower the date a little? or a lot. Unquestionably 
this has been due to a sense that Ephialtes should be off the 
scene before Perikles appears in full career, and Walker in 
Cambridge Ancient History (V, p. 101) puts this explicitly (the 
. italics are mine): 

The only indication of date is afforded by the statement of 
Aristotle (’A9, IIo., XX VII, 3) that the measure was brought 
forward by Pericles as a bid for popular favour, and in order 
to counterbalance the wealth of Cimon. This would point to a 
period when Pericles had succeeded to the leadership of the 
popular party, and Cimon was still the leader on the other side. 
The date, therefore, cannot be before the ostracism of Cimon, 
for Ephialtes, not Pericles, was then the leader of the popular 
party; and it cannot be during the exile of Cimon, for Aris- 
totle’s stajement implies his presence at Athens. It must, 
therefore, fall between his return from exile, which happened 
probably in 451 B.C., and his sailing for Cyprus in 450 B.C. 


Like too many arguments from residue, this will not bear 
scrutinye Put the plain question, cannot this story of rivalry 
belong to the time before Kimon’s ostracism? I seek to show 
that it not only can but does. The story occurs first, for us, in 


5 Meyer, Gesoh. d. Alterthums, III, pp. 571-573, Beloch, Gr. Gesoh., ID’, 
p. 155, Glotz, Histoire Greoque, II, p. 138, Berve, Gr. Gesch., I, p. 273, 
all imply, without argument, that it is after Ephialtes' anti-Areopagite 
laws, but not much after. 
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here and he (f seek to show): put it befdre both Kimon' 8 


` ostracism and Ephialtes’ legislation? = 


The.closing chapters. of "Phlippika, x (ail ö our : fragments are _ 
from these ‘“ closing; chapters”) ‘existed. separately ds à päm- - 
at called “ The Demagogies' at Athens.” As an éxcuréus to 
Bk. XS it is ‚vidently ‘motivated « ‘by the, comptrollership of 
— Éuboulos: in Athens, . This i is;  eséribed i in' fr. 99, 100, not flat-. 
-eringly: he has completed the: ruin, of Athens" ‘morale by his 
administration of: the Theorikon. . Bo far Theopompos’ judg- 
` ment does nof differ materially ‘from Demosthenes’, nor indeed 
“from the truth: men :like Euboulos make a “ power-policy ” 
 impracticable for the State they serve. But what. Demosthenes 
thought: was, treason to Athens’ past, ‘Theopompos thought the 
"due culmination of a century or' more of Athenian demagogy. 


(a This means that fr. 89 should stand before fr. 88. The traditional 


` (but arbitrary) inverse order, already in’ Müller’s F. H.G. (I, p. 293), 


has I imagine helped the tendency to lower the date of fr. 80. This will 


: " mot prove that Theopompos is right. Walker indeed puts the legislation 


“ 


wl 


4 


- after the ostracism, eig 3°-ay wär. I insist only that the "rivalry" 


„story, cannot be used to support the 451 date. Bonner and Smith, 
Administration of Justice, pp. 226-230, discuss the two dates 462 and 


d 461, &ànd advance (but finally reject). two considerations for the latter: 


(1) If (what they rightly think very doubtful) Aristotle, 'A6. IKor., 
XXVII, 1, records a second anti-Areopagite law dated 451, Plutarch 
. might mean this as the law which sueceeded the invention of pay. But 
Plutarch “ specifies " the law which caused Kimon’s ostracism. (2) The 
. Jurymen, if already paid, might have resented the circuit justices of 
453/2. But the new courts were. not really & form of poor-relief, and 
anyway (see the acute remarks of Calhoun, Growih of Oriminal Law, 
pp. 1028q.) it was not the dikastai but the thesmothetai who were 
relieved of work thereby. I once thought Aristophanes, Hooles., 303-308, 
rather favoured 451, the 'ffties being Myronides’ grea time: but 
Aristophanes is thinking of Ekklesia pay. For the date in the early 
’fifties I can find no reason except compromise: its constant repetition 
(note 4) seems to be a matter of habit. ' 

" Fr. 100 Jacoby = Athen., 166 D. Fr. 96 is quoted as from the phlet. 
The Philippika cannot have been published before Philip's death (fr. 27, 
which stood é» dpxij ris Pi xov ourrdtews, seems to me to prove-this as 
clearly as the more scandalous passages: see further Jacoby’s judicial 
comments on fr. 330, $40, ad loo. and also p. 358), and I imagine this 
pamphlet, and the similar one in Bk. XXV, had earlier separate circu- 
lation: this one in the late "flfties, the other in the early ’forties. 

* Theopompos' narrative had reached the later ’fifties: fr. 52, 63, 78, . 


. 101. m 


TWO NOTES ON THHOPOMPOS, “ PHILIPPIKA,” X. 133 


'The thesis, then, is that this vicious system, the use of the 
state revenues for the pleasures of.the poor, was rooted in 
Athens’ past. "There are named Kimon, Kleon, Hyperbolos, 
Kallistratos, Euboulos: these all with reference to Bk. X or to 
the pamphlet. Fragments’ 85-87, on Themistokles, are from 
Plutarch, who- never ‘gives book numbers: not strictly rélevant 
to the thesis, théy speak of bribery and .peculation; cognate | 
themes which Theopompos did not disdain.” . There is little of - 
Perikles in out fragments: he and his rival Thucydides!" are 
named in 91 (cf. 261: neither gives the book number): but 
clearly Perikles must have been one of the main villains of the 
piece, and Kimon and Thueydides were there as Teils, This 
can, I think, be proved. i 

Fragment 89 tells the. well-known story of Kimon’s great: 
personal generosity, and concludes “it was to this that he owed - 
his position of first citizen in Athens.” Its béaring on the 
thesis is clear: what Kimon achieved by personal liberality, his 
successors had to achieve by mtsthos. This is made explicit by 
Aristotle ('A8. IIoA., XXVI), who tells the same tale as moti- 
vation for.Perikles' invention of Jurymen’s Pay. The *A@yvaiov 
TWod:reia is probably later than Theopompos’ pamphlet (see note 
7) but does not of course derive from it. Theopompos has told 
the story in more detail, but Aristotle in one respect more care- 
fully (Kimon, he says, kept open house for all his demesmen of : 
Lakiadai, where Theopompos says for all Athenians). We'have 
to posit a common source, which. each hag used in his fashion: 
I suggest it is Kritias (see note 9). 

Plutarch twice tells the story, in Pericles, IX, 2- 8, and in 
Cimon, X, 1-8. He follows Theopompos, not Aristotle, having 
the greater detail and also the error. But he (or his original) 
has checked Theopompos by Aristotle: he notes, in the Cimon, 
that Aristotle says “demesmen only,” and in the Pericles he 
quotes Aristotle for Damonides’ name, This is his regular. way 


° E. g. fr. 94 (no book number, but not to be separated from 93 which 
cites Bk. X) on Kleon's peeulation. In fr. 90 “Kimon” is needed for 
Cyril’s context, but Theopompos must have said “ Kleon " and Cyril has ` 
confused the names. These peculation passages are probably (fr. 86 
certainly?) from Kritias: T hope later to develop the case for Kritias 
as a major source for Philippika, X. 

.1° Theopompos calls him son of Pantainos: but that he means the son 
of Melesias is made virtually certain by fr. 261. 
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with a secondary source, and it is generally recognized that his 

primary source, here, is ultimately Theopompos."" Now a little 

' later (Pericles, X, 1; for the Cimon see below) he has a second 
bit which is recognizably Theopompos (fr. 88), and the narra- 
live between is consecutive and coherent; it may, I think, rank 
88 certain that this narrative is all, in its main lines, Theo- 
pompos.7 It is as follows, Pericles, IX, 2-X, 1 (I condense it 
to the essentials): “ Perikles competing with Kimon could not 
compete with his wealth and generosity [here comes Theop. fr. 

89], so he bribed the masses with theorika and Jurymen's and 
other Pay,? and used them against the Areopagites. By his 
power with them he destroyed that Boule's!* standing, and in 
consequence Ephialtes reduced their jurisdiction and Kimon 
was ostracized. Such was Perikles’ power. Yet Kimon did not 
stay away his full ten years, but was recalled under stress of 
war ['Theop. fr. 88].” 

In the Cimon the same material is split up. Kimon’s gene- 
rosity - (X, 1-8), the Areopagites’ loss of jurisdiction owtng 
to Perikles power with the masses (XV, 2), the ostracism (XV, 
3-X VII, 3 [a digression on Ithome, as contributing to his fall, 
makes this so long, but X VII, 3 — Pericles, X, 1 init.]), Tana- 
‘gra and the recall (XVII, 4-8). The order is identical, but 
the story has lost its coherence. Perikles the villain, not Kimon 
the hero, was the central figure in Theopompos; so that in a 
life of Perikles the story stays coherent, in a life of Kimon it 
is a framework to be filled out with other matter. 
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: . 

UE. g, Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I, p. 300; *Busolt, Gr. 
Gesoh., IIT, p. 36; Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., comm. on 115. F 89. The 
reckless exaggeration of VII, 8 (Ephialtes was Perikles’ homme de 
paille) is not of course Theopompan: nor XVI, 8. 

13 Note that Theopompos is nowhere named: if he had been used for two 
isolated bits in a consecutive narrative, this would be most surprising. 

* Is this accumulation due to Plutarch or Theopompos? We can 
hardly say, but it does not matter. Here, as in the matter of. the 
demesmen, the careful Aristotle corrects the recklessness of our other 
witnesses: it is clear that the common source Spoke of Jurymen's Pay, 
not of the other misthot. 

^o. the Areopagites. The verb xareoraclace is Theopompan, cf. fr. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF AENEID VIII-X. 


There are numerous references in the Aeneid to the passage 
of time which enable the reader to gain an approximate idea of 
the length of time required by the action of the poem. As in the 
Homeric epics, both nightfall and dawn are frequently men- 
tioned, and it is possible to arrange most of the events of the nar- 
tative in a day-by-day sequence. Chronological lists have been 
drawn up for the Aeneid, but these differ in many details; and 
books VII-X in particular present several interesting problems 
in chronology, the explanations of which do not seem entirely 
satisfactory.! 

The major problem concerns the relation of VIII to IX. In 
VIII Aeneas visits Evander at the site of Rome, and on the fol- 
lowing day goes on to Caere; this action requires a day, a night, 
and a day.” In IX Turnus' attack on the ships, the night expe- 
dition of Nisus and Euryalus, and the attack on the Trojan 


1I shall in this paper limit myself primarily to the four important 
treatments of the chronology of VIII-X: R. Heinze, Virgils epische 
Technik (ed. 3, Leipzig, 1916), p. 342; M. M. Crump, The Growth of 
the Aeneid (Oxford, 1920), pp. 98 f.; A. Cartault, L’Art de Virgie dans 
PÉnéide (Paris, 1926), p. 640; R. Mandra, The Time Element in the 
Aeneid of Vergil (Williamsport, 1934), pp. 107 ff. For a summary of 
their views see below, pp. 138 f. 

*I am excluding the beginning of VIII, in which is described the 
appearance of Tiberinus. The now of VIII, 26 is not the night preceding 
the arrival at Pallanteum. A day intervenes; of. 07: now Aenean 
somnusque reliquit; 68 f.: aetheris speotans orienta solis lumina. After 
& day of preparation (cf. 79-85) the journey is made on the following 
night (cf. 86, 94), and the Trojans arrive at Pallanteum at noon on the 
next day (07). This is the view of Heinze, Cartault; and Mandra. Miss 
Crump (op. cit., p. 98) is therefore incorrect in assigning to the same 
night both the apparition of Tiberinus and the departure for Pallanteum. 
This inaccuracy is found also in Heyne-Wagner, Aeneid, Excursus I to 
Aen. XIS (ed. 4, Leipzig, 1833), p. 837; J. Carcopino, Virgile et les 
Origines d’Ostie (Paris, 1919), pp. 450 f.; J. W. Mackail, The Aeneid of 
Virgil (Oxford, 1930), p. 302; cf. Mackail, “Notes on Aeneid VIII," 
Olass. Rev., XX XII (1918), pp. 103 f. Cartault states (op. cit., p. 597) 
that the journey would take more than twelve hours and that, in order 
to arrive at Pallanteum at noon, the departure on the previous night 
was necessary. This accounts also for the fact that there is insufficient 
action to fill out the day of preparation (79-85). 
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. camp -the next day likewise require a day, a night, and a day. 
The question now arises: should this action of VIII and IX be 
synchronized, i. e. are the day, night, and day of VIII identical 
with the day, night, and day of IX? Heinze, Miss Crump, and, 
more recently, Mandra believe that this is the case and therefore 
synchronize the action of the two books;* in other words, they ` 
view VIII and IX as a striking instance of simultaneous action. 

According to this chronological scheme the night spent by 
Aeneas at Evander’s home in VIII is the same night during 

_ which Nisus and Euryalus strive in vain to get word to Aeneas 
of the plight of the Trojan camp; the morning mentioned in 
‘VIII, 455-456 is therefore the same morning described in IX, 
458-464. Of this Mandra says: “It is the only instance in the . 

. Aeneid, where we find two yp ‘of the day for the same 

day.” + 

There is, however, a serious objection to the synchronized 
scheme which has been described above—an objection which 
suggests the possibility of an entirely different chronological 

arrangement. The vital passage in this connection is IX, 8-11, 

the words of Iris to Turnus: 


Aeneas urbe et sociis et classe relicta 

sceptra Palatini sedemque petit Euandri. 

nec satis: exiremas Corgi penetravit ad urbes 
Lydorumque manum, collectos armat agrestis. 


If the first day of IX corresponds to the day in which Aeneas 

arrives at Pallanteum, how can Iris say this to Turnus? If, on 
the contrary, Iris means what she says here, Aeneas has already 
at this time arrived in Etruria; estremas Corytht penetravit ad 
urbes Lydorumque manum; therefore the first day of IX cor- 
responds, not to the day of Aeneas’ arrival at Pallantéam, but to 
the final day of VIII (454-731). The two books still overlap, 


* See below, p. 138. Of. Mandra, op. oit., p. 115, n. 246 and p. 140 for . 
minor criticisms of/Heinze's chronology. s 

* Op. oit., p. 143. In a footnote Mandra adds: “For those who read 
the Aeneid to find incongruities, this may be one.” But if Vergil has 
synchronized the action in VIII and IX, as is generally believed, it is 
difficult to see why the double reference to the same dawn should be 
troublesome. Moreover, according to Heinze’s interpretation of the 
chronology of X (op. oit., p. 388), there is a daybreak implied before 
X,1 mn is identical with that described in X, 256 f. 
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but only to a slight degree; and ea in IX, 1 refers, not to the 
events in VIII, 97 ff, but merely to the events described by 
Vergil in VIII, 597 ff. 

Confirmation for the acceptance of IX, 10 as decisive for the 
chronology of VIII and IX is found in the fact that IX, 1-107 
give to the reader the impression of taking place late in the day. 
Book IX apparently begins with the day partly gone, for there 
is no reference to the break of day, as so often occurs. The 
attack on the ships cannot have occupied a very long interval, 
and in the speech of Turnus which follows immediately after the 
metamorphosis of the ships we find the phrase: melior quoniam 
pars acta diet (156). Soon after night falls (166). It seems 
therefore very possible that Vergil conceived of the attack on the 
ships as occurring in the afternoon of the day in which Aeneas 
arrived at Caere. . 

As a result of this arrangement the episode of Nisus and Eury- 
alus does not take place on the night which Aeneas spends at 
the home of Evander. 'The correspondence of these two events 
is perhaps one of the main reasons for the belief in the synchro- 
nization of VIII and IX. But is it necessary to assume that 


* Cartault accepted this interpretation of IX, 10 and placed Turnus’ 
first attack in IX in the second day of Aeneas’ absence (op. ott., p. 659; 
cf. p. 640), but his chronology is vitiated by the fact that he assigns 
the expedition of Nisus and Euryalus and the night voyage of Aeneas 
from Etruria (described in X, 140-255) to the same night; see below, 
pp. 130 ff. Heinze himself admite (op. oit., p. 387) that the normal 
interpretation of IX, 1 is “ während der zuletzt geschilderten Ereignisse " 
and says that IX, 10 agrees with this; but he believes that Vergil is 
attempting to conceal the simultaneous action, and refers to T. Zielinski, 
“Die Behandlung gleichzeitiger Ereignisse im antiken Epos,” Philol, 
Suppl. VIE (1899-1901), pp. 432 ff. Zielinski discusses numerous in- 
stances of synchronized action in Homer, where he believes the apparent 
chronology differs from the real chronology. But, without questioning 
the validity of many of Zielinski's conclusions, the examples which he 
cites are not good parallels to Aen. VIII-IX. In only one passage does 
a problem similar to that raised by Aen. IX, 10 appear—in Il. IX, 77, 
where there is a reference in the second of two synchronized assemblies 
(VIII, 489-565; IX, 1-79) to a situation subsequent in time to the first. 
And this is not really parallel to Aen, IX, 10, for the reference occurs 
at the end of the second assembly and therefore creates no real incon- 
sisténcy, even though the two assemblies take place simultaneously. 

* Heinze (op. cit., p. 387) finds the synchronization of VIII and IX 
necessary to avold the improbability that Juno would let Turnus remain 
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Aeneas was at Pallanteum on the night that Nisus and Euryalus 
thought he was? On the contrary there is much more irony in 
ihe situation if the expedition of the two young men was doomed 
to failure from the very start—if Aeneas was no longer with 
Evander but had already gone on to Etruria." 

The hypothesis which has been set forth above must now be 
examined in connection with the chronology of X. Two more 
problems emerge at this point: 1) the time of the council of the 
gods and 2) the time of Aeneas’ return. Although Heinze, Miss 
Crump, and Mandra all accept the synchronization of VIII and 
TX, they differ from each other in their treatment of the events 
in X. I shall therefore give briefly in outline form the various 
theories concerning the action of VII-X. I have arranged the 
action by days and nights in order to show more clearly both the 
similarities and the differences of the chronologies.” 


Heinee Crump . Cartault Mandra 
Day VIII, 94-368 VIII, 94-368 VIII, 94-368 VIII, 94-308 
IX, 1-158 IX, 1-158 IX, 1-158 


Night VIII, 369-453 VIII, 369-403 VIII, 369-453 VII, 869-453 
i IX, 159-458 TX, 159-458 ' IX, 150-458 
- Day VIII, 454-731 VIII, 454-731 VIL, 454-731 VIO, 454-731 


IX, 459-818 IX,459-818 IX, 1-168 IX, 459-818 
X, 1-145 
"Wight X,146-255 ws. eee IX, 159-458 X, 146-256 
X, 146-255 


inactive until the second day of Aeneas’ absence. Cartault’s remarks on 
this (op. oit., p. 660) hold good only if his chronological scheme for IX 
and X is accepted. It is noteworthy, however, that Juno in VII in like 
manner is inactive until the day after Aeneas’ arrival. Vergil in VII, 
288-291 is clearly referring to the Trojans’ second day ein Latium, 
described in 148 ff. 

** Cf. D. R. Stuart, 0. P., XXXII (1937), p. 175, who accepts Cartault’s 
‘interpretation of IX, 10-11. : 

TI include VIII (94ff.) and IX to show the manner in which X is 
linked to the earlier books; I have omitted numbering the days, for the 
various writers differ in their methods. Heinze and Cartault number 
from the night of VIII, 26; and Heinze includes under each night the 
events of the following day. Miss Crump and Mandra include the 
events of the night under the preceding day; but, while Mandra counts 
from the beginning of VIII, Miss Crump counts the days from VII, 
25-147, i.e. she does not interpose at the end of VII a period of un- 
determined duration as do Heinze, Cartault, and Mandra. 
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Heinze Crump Ocrtault Mandra 


Day X, 1-145 X, 1-145 IX, 459-818 X, 256-908 
256-908 X, 1-145 
256-008 
Night X, 146-255 
Day X, 256-908 


Mandra differs from Heinze only in his belief that the events 
of X, 1-145, i. e. the council of the gods (1-117) and the fight- 
ing (118-145), are part of the action of the previous day.® Heinze 
had assigned the assembly of the gods to the beginning of a 
new day,? and so, according to his scheme, Vergil paused in his 
description of the battle in X and told of the events of the pre- 
ceding night (X, 146-255) in order to explain the arrival of 
Aeneas and the Etruscan fleet; in other words the council of 
the gods, described at the opening of X, does not, according to 
Heinze, take place until after the night described in X, 146 ff. 

An even more serious inversion of the time element appears 
in Cartault’s arrangement. To avoid the synchronization of VIII 
and IX he finds it necessary to ascribe to one and the same night 
both the Nisus-Euryalus episode and the night journey of 
Aeneas from Etruria. Thus X, 146-255 describe the events 
prior to the morning mentioned in IX, 459 ff., and not only the 
‘remainder of IX but all of X (excluding, of course, 146-255) 
takes place in the same day. The day in this case seems un- 
necessarily overburdened with activity, and also the dawn de- 
scribed in X, 256 ff. is then the dawn already mentioned in IX, 
459 ff. This seems much more improbable than Heinze’s belief 
that VIII, 455f. and IX, 459 ff. refer to the same morning. 
Moreover, how can Aeneas be said to arrive at dawn (X, 256 ff.), 
if alreadyeon this day the events of IX, 459-818 and X, 1-145 
have taken place? 

Both Miss Crump and Mandra correct this inversion of the 
time element. Miss Crump makes the assembly of the gods 
begin a new day (as does Heinze), but, unlike Heinze, she does 
not push back Aeneas’ night journey to the previous night. In 


* Mandra's chronology, as given above, is identical in every respect 
with that found in Heyne-Wagner (op. cit.), pp. 837 f. 

? Op. oit., pp. 387 f. Heinze believes that hodie (107) and pulsi pristina 
Turni gloria (143 f.) indicate that & night has passed since the aristeia 
of Turnus. : 
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' order to gain. this result ‘she PEN an PM sight of which 


nothing is said—apparently a night i is spent by. Aeneas at Caere. 
I shall speak of this. again. _ 
' Mandra is correct, T paling | in including itis events’ of X, 1-145 
in the day of IX, 459-818.1° -Mandra was anticipated i in this 
by Heyne, Cartault,* and Beinmuth.? There seems no neces- 
sity to accept Heinze’s belief that X, 1 begins a.new day and 
that X, 146-255 give a picture of the events prior to the open- 
ing of X, and.we may therefore assume that the happenings in 
X are described in their correct chronological sequence. .. , 
"But during which night does Aeneas return? Cartault, as I 
have pointed out, believes that Aeneas’ journey by sea occurs 
during the night immediately following the arrival in Etruria - 


1? Most editors, however, follow Servius on X, 1 and believe that the 
council of the'gods took place on the morning of a new day; cf. Benoist 
(1872), Forbiger (ed. 4, 1875), Conington (ed. 3, revised by Nettleship, ~ 


. 1883), Sidgwick (1890), Papillon and Haigh (1892), Ladewig and 


Schaper (II, ed. 9, revised by Deuticke, 1904). 

` Op, oit., p. 713; cf. p. 640. Cartault adds in a note (p. 755) that 
X, 22-24 appear to refer directly to IX,. 766-770. 
` 120, W. Reinmuth, “ Vergil’s Use of Interea, A Study of the Treat- 
ment of Contemporaneous Events in Roman Epic," A. J. P., LIV (1933), 


pp. 325ff. Reinmuth cites X, 118 to show that at the close of the 


council the Rutulians are still attacking the Trojan camp as they were 


; before gnd during the convening of the council. Of 107 and 143, usually 


' cited to prove that X, 1 begins a new day, he says: “ Jupiter’s use of 


hodie in X, 107 is aš ‘appropriate late in the day as it would be at 


„daybreak, since ‘the contest has come to no decision as- yet, and pulsi 


-pristina Turni gloria would very properly refer at the close of a long 


day's ‘fighting to Turnus’ prowess earlier in the, day.” In XII, 424 
pristina likewise means simply ^ former.” Cf. also Sen., Hero. Fur., 1081. 

48 Vergil’s use of tenses in X, 146 f. supports this conclusien : Mi inter 
sese duri oertamina belli contulerant: media Aeneas freta noote secabat. 
The use of the pluperfect contulerant implies that the fighting just men- 
tioned has now ceased, while secabat describes the action of the following 
night. If Heinze is correct in his assumption, one would expect some . 
paraphrase of oonferebant ; . . seouerat to denote the priority of the 
journey. Oonington (op? oii.) on X, 147 believes that contulerant indi- 
eates that the battle was over. Cartault (op. oit., p. 758) accepts the 
priority of contulerant but limits the action to the opening of hostilities. 
According to Cartault’s theory only the attack on the ships (IX, 1-158) 
has ocourred prior to the night when Aeneas, sets sail. This is highly 
improbable; Vergil in X, aes is clearly metering to the fighting of 
X, 118- 146. 
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and that this is.the night of the Nisus-Euryalus episode. But 
there is another serious difficulty here. When the nymph Cymo- 
docea appears to Aeneas, it is midnight; '* she says (X, 238- 
239): 


‘jam loca iussa tenet forti permixtus Etrusco 
` Arcas eques. 


In other words the cavalry has already reached its assigned 
position on the night when Nisus and Euryalus make their ill- 
starred excursion. This appears very unlikely. It is true that 
the cavalry has not joined the Trojans in the camp (cf. X, 239- 
240), but it seems somewhat strange that the Trojans would 

_ have no knowledge of the arrival of the reinforcements.5 Even 
more unlikely is the fact that on the following morning (IX, 
459 ff.) Turnus attacks the Trojan camp, utterly disrégarding 
the Arcadian and Etruscan cavalry which is now present, ac- 
cording to Cartault’s theory.* The obvious explanation of this 
surprising disregard of the cavalry is that the cavalry has not 
yet arrived, and we have therefore an additional argument 
against Cartault’s ascription of IX, 159-458 and X, 146- 255 to 
one and the same night. 


Both Heinze and Mandra likewise believe that Aeneas sets 


sail the evening of his arrival in Etruria, but they think that _ 


the night of X, 147 follows the events of VIII, 454-781 and IX, 
459-818." If the departure of Aeneas by sea follows inmediate 


M Cf. x, 147, 216. These lines clearly allude to the same night, Ct. 
Mandra, op. ctt., p. 145; the time reference in X, 216 marks the re- 
sumption of the narrative after the digression. Conington (op, cit.) 
on X, 215 is therefore wrong in stating;that 215 f. do not refer to the 


same night as 147 but that the sea voyage lasted two nights and a day. 


Cartault (op. oit., pp. 760 f.) is also troubled by the double reference 
to midnight in 147 and 216 f. and concludes: “146-162 ont été rédigés 
postérieurement à 215-255.” 


10 Had the Trojans in the camp had any inkling of the presence of xd 


the cavalry, the expedition of Nisus and Euryalus would have been 
pointless. The same problem arises if the ships from Pallanteum had 
arrived the afternoon or evening before Nisus and Euryalus set forth. 
But it is not known when the ships arrive. Vergil wisely says nothing 
of them after their departure from Pallanteum in VII, 548-650. 

1° Cartault (op. oit. p. 762) is conscious of this difficulty but says 
merely: “ Virgile n'est pas sorti absolument à son honneur des difficultés 
de la chronologie des événements.” 

11 Mandra adds X, 1-145 to this same day. 
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upon his arrival at Caere, the synchronization of VIII and IX 
makes it possible to avoid the difficulties which have been dis- 
cussed in connection with Cartault’s chronology. There still 
remains, however, the difficulty of the surprisingly quick arrival 
of the Etruscan and Arcadian cavalry that same evening (X, 
238 f.). And this suggests the question: why was it necessary 
to assume that Aeneas set sail on the night of his arrival in 
Etruria? When the Trojans approach Caere, they are fessi 
(VIII, 607), and we gain the impression that it is already late 
in the day;!? it is difficult to believe that there was sufficient 
time for the meeting with Tarchon, the necessary arrangements, 
and the departure of the fleet that same evening, even though 
the Etruscans are described as prepared and awaiting a foreign 
leader (VIL, 49411.).? But if we assume that Aeneas spent 
the night in Etruria, this difficulty disappears, as does’ the 
troublesome arrival of the cavalry that same evening. ‘The next 
day is then devoted to final preparations (cf. X, 154: iungit opes 
foedusque ferit), the departure of the Etruscan cavalry, and the 
sailing of the fleet. That such a period of preparation intervened 
seems logical and probable?? 

Miss Crump is therefore correct, I believe, in aseigning a night 
in Etruria to Aeneas." Vergil’s failure to mention this night is 


18 Mandra saya (op. oit. p. 144): “Vergil had in mind the end of 
` the day when he wrote VIII, 606-607.” Cartault, however (op. oit., 
pp. 619 f.), thinks that VIII, 605-607 refer to mid-day. This seems 
impossible unless Aeneas started from Pallanteum early in the morning, 
for the journey would require at least four or five hours. But Vergil 
gives the impression that Aeneas’ departure was very leisurely; it- is 
difficult to compress the action of VIII, 454-593 into. the early hours 
of the morning. If Aeneas, on the contrary, left Pallanteum toward 
noon, it would be late in the afternoon before he could arrre at Caere. 

1? Cf. X, 148 ff. Vergil's phraseology in 153-156 implies haste, but we 
must remember that Vergil is here swiftly summarizing the events 
which have not been described earlier. Yf Aeneas spent the night at 
Caere, the voyage may have been begun during the following day, and 
in this case the phrase haud fit mora would not be inappropriate. 

* Of, the day which is commonly believed to intervene between the 
appearance of Tiberinus and the journey up the Tiber in VIII (see 
&bove, n. 2). * 

31 Cf. Ladewig and Schaper (op. oit.) on X, 147; they too believe that 
Aeneas spent a night at Caere; “dass die Verhandlungen mit König 
Tarchon gleich am Abend noch stattgefunden haben, ist zwar möglich, 


y 
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not surprising when we consider that he passes over with great 
rapidity the events between Aeneas’ arrival in Etruria and the 
latter part of the return journey by sea. As Reinmuth says: * 
“ The poet leaves the first action at a point at which the succeed- 
ing stages are easily inferred, then passes over to the second 
action and follows it out exclusively until it converges with the 
first action.” B 

Thus the addition of the night in Etruria solves the diff- 
culties which have been considered above.. It is no longer neces- 
sary to synchronize the action of VIII and IX, for the objections 
to Cartault’s arrangement of VIII and IX now disappear. The 
advantage of this hypothesis is that the chronological sequence 
of VIII-X becomes much clearer; with the exception of,the over- 
lapping of IX, 1-158 with the end of VIII, the action advances 
steadily with only minor interruptions and digressions; there is 
no inversion of the time element with X, 146-255, and the double 
announcement of the same dawn disappears; LX, 10 receives its 
normal interpretation, and there is no unnecessary crowding of 
the time element in the arrival of the Etruscan cavalry. 

By way of summary, therefore, I offer below a revised chro- 
nology of the events in VIII-X as a substitute for the one re- 
cently given by Mandra.** I feel that this arrangement, while 
perhaps not free from flaws, provides a more satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problems involved, and it will at least have, I trust, 
the merit of presenting a possible alternative. 


Day (VIII, 1-25 “—Embassy sent to Diomedes; anxiety of 
Aeneag).?* 
Night VIII, 26-66 -—Apparition of Tiberinus. 


aber nicht gerade wahrscheinlich." Although here Ladewig and Schaper 
depart from Heinze, they accept the synchronization of VIII and IX and 
also the priority of X, 146-255 to X, 1-146 (ef. their notes on IX, 1 and 
X, 216); this leads them to the curious position of having a day of 
complete inactivity at the Trojan camp, of which Vergil says nothing. 
Conington, believing that X, 147 and X, 2154. refer to two different 
nighta (see above, n. 14), was likewise compelled to assume a day of 
inactivity for Turnus. But, while I believe that Vergil lets the reader 
infer the passage of a night and a day in Etruria of which nothing is 
said, I consider it highly improbable that a day of inactivity can thus 
be inserted into the events at the Trojan camp. 

22 Op, oit., p. 338. 7° Op. oit., pp. 167 ff. 

2t Mandra says (op. oit, p. 167): “Only the night of this day is 
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given”; 
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VIL, 67-85 : ee finding of the sow, EEEN ; 
VIII, 86-94 —-The trip up the Tiber. 
VIII, 94-368 + Arrival at Pallanteum. 

. (No activity at the Trojan ` camp. ) 
"VII, 369-453: Actiens at the home of Evander, Venus 


;. and Vulcan. 
VITI, 454-731 Aeneas: goes to Caere. 
IX, 1-158  - — First attack of Turnus (afternoon). 


IX, 159-458 —Nisus and Euryalus. 

(Night spent by Aeneas at Caere.) 
IX, 459-818 ‘—Second attack of Turnus 
X, 1-145 c of the gods, continued fight- 


X, 146-255 “wight j journey of Aeneas from Hiruria. 
X, 256-908 .——Arrival of Aeneas and first major bat- 
tle. 


Grogan E. Duokworrta. 


and (p. 140) assigns to the interval of undetermined duration 


. of time at the end of VII the sending of the ambassador to Diomedes 

(VIII, 9-17) and the concern of Aeneas (VIII, 18-25). I see no reason, 

however, why these cannot be assigned to the day preceding the 
apparition of Tiberinus. 


/ 


THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF KLEON AND THE 
ATHENIAN CALENDAR IN 422/1 B.C. 


I. Tee Frest COLE oF Merron. 


Students of the fifth century Athenian calendar will recall 
that Meton’s first nineteen year cycle extended from 4382/1 
B. €. to the end of 414/3 B. C. and, according to plan,’ should 
have contained seven intercalations. Meritt, after establish- 
ing a definite gynchronism,* P. I, 1=Hek. 10, 422/1 B.C. 
demonstrated convincingly that the period from 432/1 to 422/1 
B.C. included three intercalations. Thus we should expect 
four further intercalations between 422/1 and the end of the 
cycle in 414/3 B. C. 

For 411 B.C. we are fortunate in possessing a certain syn- 
chronism, provided by Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens: 
P. I, 1, 411/0 = Skir. 14, 412/1 B.C. Between the two equa- 
tions mentioned, therefore, there are eleven intervening years: 


422/1 B. C. P. I, 1 = Hek.10,422/1. 
411/0 P. I, 1 = Skir. 14, 412/1 


It is obvious that during this eleven year period in the civil 
calendar from Hekatombaion 1, 422/1, to Hekatombaion 1, 


1 Diodoros 12, 38. 

*Geminos 8, 53-8; Censorinus 18, 8. 

* All modern work on the Athenian calendar must start from 
Benjamin D. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar in ihe Fifth Century 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1928), an exhaustive study of 
I.G., I, 3%. The most lucid analysis of Meton’s cycle is that of 
William Bell Dingmoor, The Arohons of Athens in the Hellenistio Age 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1931), 309-343. Meritt’s most 
recent revision is in Athenian Financial Documents of the Fifth Oentury 
(Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1932), 128-179, including 
tables. Except where otherwise stated, it is these tables which I use 
throughout for the synchronisms cited in the text. The abbreviation 
P. represents Prytany. 

‘Ath, Cal. (see note 3), 84 f. . 

5 Op. oit., 80-88. Cf. Dinsmoor, Archons (see note 3), 327. 

** A6, TIoX. 32, 1: ar dd r3» elAnyviay TQ kváuy Bovdrdy eloidvar rerpábi 
dl 3éxa Zxıpodopiwros. Dinsmoor, Archons, 328 f., rejects this evidence; 
but see Meritt, A. F. D. (see note 3), 154-168. 
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E 411/0, inet must ‘have been four. or five iterations. Four 


intercalations would ‚give a total of 4014 days’ whereas five 
intercalations yield a sum of 4044 days.® His now: possible to 


‘deduce the exact length of the conciliar calendar over the same 


length of time by subtracting the first nine days of Hekatom- 
baion, 422/1, and the last sixteen of Skirophorion, 412/1, from 
the figures given above for. the civil calendar. The result is 
3989 of 4019 days, from which we can calculate an average 
conciliar year of 30274, or 865%, days. But Meritt has 
already shown ° that the term of the boulé approached the solar 
year in length and averaged 36514 days. The unavoidable con- 
clusion is that, of the two.averages given above, 365441, must be 
right and that, as a result, the eleven year span saw five inter- 
calations. 

` The above calculations take us two years beyond the end of 
the first Metonic cycle, but epigraphic evidence gives us a point 
of departüre in 414/3 and enables us to establish the character 


' of 418/2 and 412/1 B.C. From I. G., I, 398 we know ?? that - 


in 414/3 both the seventh and twenty-fifth of Gamelion fell in 
the seventh prytany. Now from P. VU, 1, 414/3, to P. I, 1, 
411/0, we can reckon twenty-four prytanies, which, with 3614 
days as the average prytany length, totalled 876 days. Again, 
if both 418/2 and 412/1 were ordinary years, then Gam. 1, 
414/3, to Skir. 14, 412/1 (P. I, 1, 411/0), covered sixteen days 
short of thirty months, that is, 869 days. In other words, P. 
VII, 1, 414/38 B. C., fell ‘about Posideion 23 and the demands 


` -of I. G., I2, 398 are satisfied. On the other hand, if one of the 


intervening years was intercalary the length of the same period 
is increased to 899 days. But the latter supposition places Gam. 
7, 414/3, in the sixth prytany and is therefore impossible, since 
it contradicts our data. It follows then that the period in ques- 
tion contained 869 days and that 413/2 and 412/1 must be 
restored as ordinary years. 

The significance of this computation lies in the fact that, if 
there were five intercalations between 422/1 and 411/0, and 


1 (7x 354) - (4x 384). A 

* (6x 354) + (5x384). Í * Ath, . Oal., 123. 

10 Op. oit, 93; A. F. D., 158 £.; Meritt, “The Spartan Gymnopaidia,” 
0. P. XXVI (1931); 71; Dinsmoor, Arohons, 342. 
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418/2 and 412/1 were ordinary, then there must of necessity 
have been five intercalations between Meritt's equation! of 
422/1 and the ehd of the first cycle of Meton. In other words, 
the first Metonie cycle was irregular, in that it actually con- 
tained eight and not the theoretical seven intercalations Henne 
by its constructor.!? 


II. Tue PROBLEM or 422/1 B.C. 


The crucial problem of the first Metonic cycle in Athens lies 
in the correct placement of these five intercalations, but it is 
with one year only, 422/1 B.C., that I propose to deal here. 
Meritt, restoring 422/1 as intercalary, gives the following 
scheme for the period from 425/4 to 421/0 B. C.: 


Year Intercalation P.I,1 
425/4 o» Skir. .5 
424/38 . — 0 : Skir. 19 
4923/2 0 Skir. 29 
422/1 I Hek. 10 
421/0 ` 0 Skir. 22 


Tt seems to me, however, that the evidence at our disposal would 
be better satisfied if 422/1 were restored as ordinary. Such a 
thesis demands a re-examination of Meritt’s reasons for mak- 
ing 422/1 intercalary and a consideration of the historical 
events pertinent to our enquiry. 


Meritt rests his case upon the following foundations: 


1. The three years previous to 422/1 were ordinary, as 
Meritt hag proved beyond reasonable doubt. A further ordinary 
year in succession, it is implied, is highly incredible.** 

2. Thucydides gives two synchronisms between the Athenian 
and Spartan calendars: 


1 See p. 145 above, ; 

1 Meritt, Ath. Oal., 103. Dinsmoor, Arohons, 328, disagrees, but 
Meritt, A. F. D., 154-158, has convincingly demonstrated the fallacy of 
Dinsmoor’s argument. Cf. Ath. Oal., 84 f., 93f., 115 (table); A. F.D. 
165-157, 176 and 178 (tables). 

19 A.P. D., 176, 178. Dinsmoor, Arohons, 331, agrees. ' 

14 Ath. Oal., 104. 
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Athenian Elaphebolion 14 — Spartan Gerastios 12, 424/3 B. C.15 
Elaphebolion 25 = Artemisios 27, 422/1 B. C.* 


These figures prove an irregularity, and therefore intercalation, 
at either Athens or Sparta in one of the two years 423/2 and 
422/1. Meritt places the intercalation at Athens and thus, re- 
verting to Hermann" against Boeckh,!? makes Gerastios pre- 
cede Artemisios at Spa: 

3. According to Meritt, Kleon set out for Thrace after the 
Pythian festival of 422/1,?? a celebration which fell in the 
Delphic month Boukatios,?! generally equated with the Athenian 
Metageitnion.? The scholiast to Aristophanes’ Peace tells us 
that Kleon perished at Amphipolis eight months before the 
production of the Aristophanic play at the Great Dionysia of 
Elaphebolion, 422/1 B.C# Thus, by inclusive reckoning, 
Kleon's death may be placed in Metageitnion or Boedromion, 
according as 422/1 was ordinary or intercalary. If Kleon left 
Athens after the Pythian games, however, that is, late in Meta- 
geitnion, then his death cannot have occurred before Boedromion 
because of the time necessary for his operations in Thrace.*4 
Therefore the battle of Amphipolis, in which Kleon met his 
death,?* was fought in Boedromion, a conclusion which, accord- 
ing to the above reasoning, once more implies intercalation in 
the year 422/1 B. C. 

If we are to make 422/1 ordinary, then our first task is to 
assure ourselves that the consequences are not at variance with 


15 Thuc, IV, 118, 12; 119, 1. 1° Thuc. V, 19, 1. 

11 Ueber Griechische Monatskunde (Göttingen, 1844), 124. 

22“ Zur Geschichte der Mondcyclen der Hellenen,” Besonderer Ab- 
druok aus den Jahrbüchern für olassische Philologie, N. F. Be. I, Heft 1, 
86-92 (Leipzig, 1855). 

1° Ath. Cal., 111£.; A. F.D., 146-149. 

2° Thuc. V, 1; V, 2, 1; Meritt, Ath. Oal., 114. 

= Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyolopädie, “ Delphoi,” IV, 2532; A. Kirch- 
hoff, Monatsb. der Berlin, Ak. d. W., 1864, 129 ff. 

3* Meritt, loo. cit. 

3? The scholiast (ed. Dindorf) to Peace 48 quotes Eratosthenes: 
"Epartocbdyns yàp drl Opdkms rò» 6áraro» Bpacldov kal Kidwros dura prot 
mporyeyorévas gyal. 

3! For Kleon's activity in the north of. West and Meritt, “ Cleon’s 
Amphipolitan Campaign and the Assessment List of 421,” A.J. A., 
XXIX (1925), 59-69. 

3* Thuc. V, 10, 9. 
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the historical evidence cited by Meritt. Meritt’s strongest argu- 
ment lies in the evidence advanced from Thucydides’ report of 
the end of the truce and the subsequent departure of Kleon from 
Athens. The first two points in Meritt’s case are in fact quite 
negligible if we can prove that the last is not cogent. For a 
sequence of four ordinary years is by no means incredible *® 
when we bear in mind that even three successive ordinary years 
formed an irregularity in Meton’s plan." We know of one 
irregularity in the form of three consecutive years, 425/4, 424/3, 
and 423/2, without intercalation; we cannot, therefore, without 
convincing proof, ignore the possibility of further abnormality.?® 
Again, I cannot be convinced that the evidence from the Spar- 
tan calendar is at all conclusive as to the nature of 422/1 in 
Athens. Meritt is compelled to change the order of the Spar- 
tan months. If, however, the intercalation occurred at Sparta 
and 428/2 and 422/1 were ordinary at Athens, then Artemisios 
preceded Gerastios at Sparta and the Thucydidean equations 
can still be reasonably explained; for we have no independent 
testimony to solve the problem of the Spartan months. Con- 
sidered alone, the Thucydidean equations are at least open to 
either interpretation. 

To proceed constructively, I shall now assume that 422/1 
B. C. was ordinary and I shall test that assumption by all the 
evidence bearing on the problem. I give below a table of cor- 
respondenees resulting from the restoration of 422/1 as an 
ordinary year: 


Year Intercalation P.I,1 
425/4 0 Skir. 5 
4$4/3 0 Skir. 19 
423/2 0 Skir. 29 
422/1 0 Hek. 10 
421/0 I Hek. 22 


?* See p. 147 above. 

31 Meritt, Ath. Oal., 101 1.; A. F.D., 150f. 177; Dinsmoor, Archons, 
320 f. Both Meritt and Dinsmoor point out that intercalation was not 
decided scientifically but was entirely at the whim of the state.. 

se Cf. the years 413/2 to 410/08 (Meritt, A. F. D., 176). 
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III. Kıeon’s Last CAMPAIGN. 

The question of intercalation in 423/1 is linked with the 
departure of Kleon from Athens to take charge of military 
operations in Thrace. This is usually dated in Metageitnion, 
after the Pythian games of 422 B.C., a date which, in my 
opinion, is based on a misinterpretation of the opening words 
of the fifth book of Thucydides. Meritt, accepting the com- 
.mon understanding of Thucydides and counting the Aristo- 
phanic scholiast’s statement *® inclusively, must place Kleon’s 
death in Boedromion, 422/1 B.O., for quite obviously the 
Athenian general could not have perished in Metageitnion, the 
very month in which he left the city. But to place Kleon’s 
. death as late as Boedromion Meritt is forced to make 422/1 
intercalary. The crux of the problem, therefore, clearly lies in 
the actual words of Thucydides, for upon the meaning of this 
passage depends the solution to the chronological difficulty. I 
now propose to reconsider the evidence of Thucydides which has 
led critica to accept the Pythian games as the terminus post 
quem for Kleon’s departure from Athens. - 

Thucydides states ** that Kleon left Athens perà rj» éxeyetpíay.- 
This éxeyeplay takes us back to the opening sentence of the 
book,? which reads as follows: rov 8 &mıyıyvouevou Odpous, al piv 
. Sadowot orov8al OwAéXvyro. péxpt YIvOLov, kal & rj exexapla “APyvaior 
AnAlovs áyéargsuy. ... This passage has often proved difficult to 
_ editors and translators. The Loeb editor renders: ** “ The next” 
summer the year’s truce continued till, and ended with, the 
Pythian games.” In a footnote, however, there is offered a 
variant, of which the editor does not approve: “ The next sum- 
mer the one year's truce was ended and the war w$s renewed 
until the Pythian games.” Jowett agrees with the first inter- 
pretation and Meritt ** followed him in extending the truce to 
the time of the Pythia. Thus the éxeyepla becomes the holy 
truce of the Pythian games. This the Loeb editor calls the 


a See p. 148 above. 

*? Bcholiast to Peace 48. Bee note 23, p. 148 above. 
9: Y, 2, 1. ' 

ey LI 

** Charles Forster Smith, vol. 3, p. 3. 

** Ath. Oal., 114. 
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natural interpretation of the Greek, a statement open to serious 
doubt. 

If, however, the phrases é rj éxexeipig and perà rij» ékeyeplay 
refer back to the évatvoro: ovov8ai, then Kleon is represented as 
having left Athens after the official termination of the truce, 
some time after Elaphebolion 14,5 423/2 B.C. This terminus 
post quem for the departure of Kleon is earlier by about five 
months than that already mentioned, the Pythian festival of 
422 B. C. 

To me it seems impossible that the word &xexupla, in its 
present context, could be used of the holy truce of the Pythian 
festival; yet this must be its meaning if the current interpre- 
tation! of 8eAéAvyro uéxpi Ylvüloy be true. There is certainly no 
such indication in the text of Thucydides, and it would be per- 
fectly reasonable to expect one, in accordance with his regular 
custom.9* If Kleon really left the city after the Pythia, then 
one would expect that fact to be stated definitely, perà r& Iúbia, 
in accordance with Thucydides’ well-known usage.?* 


se Thuc. IV, 118, 12. 
ee Whenever Thucydides writes of a holy truce, in existence for the 
duration of one of the great festivals, he always designates it as such. 
He never uses owopdal or éxexecpla absolutely to mean a holy truce. Cf. 
V, 49,/1-3, where an account is given of the dispute between Sparta and 
Elis which arose as the direct result of an alleged violation of the 
Olympic truce of 420 B. C. Here, it is true, owordds and erovðais are 
found without qualification but not before the author has introduced 
the topic by dr rais OAvumiaxais orordais; and the holy truce is the very 
point at issue, hence the unqualified use of the word. Cf. also VIII, 
9, 1, ras "Iodpıdödas owordds; VITI, 10, 1, rà “Iodpia dydrero kal ol APnvaior 
(érmyyéMgsar yàp al omwordal) é6eópovr ds abrá. B. alone of the mss. 
gives al royal in this passage and is supported by P. Oxy. 1247 (The 
Ooyrh hus Papyri X [London, Egyptian Exploration Fund, 1914], 
p. 127). If al owor8al is accepted, the context is quite sufficient to 
qualify. the noun. Thucydides uses both words, éxexeipía and awordal, 
interchangeably of military and holy truces; cf. V, 49, 1-3 (holy) and 

WE 123, l (military). 
ucydides appears to have employed the great Panhellenic festivals 
as onological pegs. The following, all his references to the games, 
will illustrate his usage: V, 47, 10, rpidxorra fjuépais wpd 'Orvurlwv; V, 
49, 1, 'OXUnria. 8° éyésero . . . dy rais 'OXvumiakais omordais; V, 50, 5, 
perà ra 'OXóuma (all the foregoing refer to the Olympic festival of 420 : 
B. C.); IO, 8, 1, 4» 3 'OXvurids; III, 8, 2, perà rà» dopr» (festival 
of 428); VIII, 9, 1, pl» rà "Iodwa . . . rhs 'IoOpıddas orovdds; VIII, 
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This, I hope, clarifies Thucydides’ usage and the meaning of 
éxexeipia. We can now study the passage from another point of 
view, namely, can the Greek words Siadvw uexpı bear the strain 
put upon them by the interpretation which we are here chal- 
lenging? are 

The word nexpı means “until” and can quite properly be 
used of time. In passing let us observe that the translation 
disputed makes péyp: mean “ until after," but despite such paral- 
lels as Herodotos III, 160 (vépeoOar péxpe ris éxelvov féys) this 
interpretation would appear strange in the present context. Or 
perhaps the commentators take for granted a tepouyvia which is 
not mentioned by Thucydides; but this is far too difficult. 

The verb &advwo means “to put an end to,” “to part asun- 
der,” “to break off,” and is equivalent to the Latin dissolvere, 
dirimere. All derived senses of the verb can be traced back to 
this original meaning. So ai omovdal üwAéAvvro must be ren- 
dered “the truce had come to an end.” The whole clause ai uv 
. . . Dv6ley can mean only “the year’s truce had been broken 
off and remained so until the time of the Pythian games ”— the 
natural and logical interpretation. It follows that from the 
end of the truce (Hlaphebolion, 423/2) to the beginning of the 
Pythia (Metageitnion, 422/1) there existed a state of war, ter- 
minated by another cessation of hostilities, a holy truce, lasting 
for the duration of the festival. The festival over, the state of 
war resumed. 

The chief difficulty, apparently, the reason for evolving from 
the passage a meaning exactly contrary to that intended by 
Thucydides, lies in the fact that a pluperfect (&eAé\uwro) is 
immediately followed by an aorist (évéornoav). 

Now the perfect stem of a Greek verb denotes @tion com- 
pleted with permanent result. So the pluperfect, the past or 


10, 1, rà "Ic6;ua éylyvero; VIII, 10, 2, perà rà» éoprá» (Isthmian cele- 
bration of 412). Thucydides does not. mention the Nemean games and 
the passage under discussion contains his only allusion to the Pythia. 
If he had meant “ after the Pythia " here, he would surely have written 
perà rà Dia or perà Th» éopró», for this was his regular custom in 
dealing with the festivals; he anticipates the celebration, then records 
its actual occurrence, and finally writes down what took place after the 
+ festival. Cf. V, 75, 2 and V, 76, 1 for his similar treatment of the 
Karneia. 
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secondary tense of the perfect system, presents action in the 
past, the effects of which continued. As an instance, wOnke 
means “had bloomed and was in flower," a past action con- 
tinuing with more or less permanent result.®®  8uAéAvvro péypi 
Tiv6lov,®* then, implies that the truce had come to an end and 
remained at an end until the time of the Pythian games. 

Again, the pluperfect may be employed when an action 
occurred in the past so immediately or suddenly that it almost 
coincided with another anterior action.“ The aorist, on the 
other hand, merely denotes the occurrence of past action. In 
view of these several considerations I suggest that the opening 
of the fifth book of Thucydides should be construed as follows: 
“Tn the following summer the year’s truce was broken off and 
remained at an end until the Pythian festival; and (imme- 
diately preceding the end of the truce) during the truce the 
Athenians had expelled . . . " "Thucydides opens by mention- 
ing the end of the truce, the really important event of the 
spring, then retraces his steps momentarily to include in his 
account the Athenian activity on Delos, which had slightly pre- 
ceded the sundering of the truce. 

It is my opinion that the interpretation of this passage, quite 
apart from the chronological and historical problems involved, 
but on purely linguistic grounds, must be as I have outlined it. 
We must now fit our chronology to Thucydides and not succumb 
to the allurement of forcing Thucydides to agree with our 
chronology. 

I think it probable that in using the phrase péypt Ilvlov 
Thucydides had in mind the clause in the truce whereby the 
Delphic sanctuary was once more thrown open to the Athenians.f* 

é 


38 Smyth, Greek Grammar for Colleges, 1852 b, 1952. 

°° Cf. Thuc. IV, 23, 1 for a similar use of the form: deıroudrwr 84 
abray OieAéAvrro (Cobet, for dieAtorro of the mss.) ebfis al awordal al 
wept IliAor. 

*? Smyth, op. oit., 1953; cf. Thuc. IV, 47, 1, às 3¢ Érewar xal unxarnoa- 
udvoy Tb wAoior édxwAéopres Ejponoar, Eddduyrd re al owordal xal. . . . 

“ Smyth, op. ctt., 1923. 

+ Thuc. IV, 118, 1, wept pèr ToU lepov xal rev parrelov ToU ’AwbAKwros 
ToU llv6(ov doxei juiv xprodaı Tür Bovddpevoy addrws kal ddews xard rods 
warplovs yépous. 
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. The implication is that so far.during the war the Athenians 

had not enjoyed this privilege.* After the termination of ‘the 
“trace, however, both sides leaned towards peace; ** it is for this ` 
reason unlikely that any Spartan influence at Delphi barred ` 
the Athenians from the festival of 422/1 B.C. Thucydides, 
therefore, pointedly refers to the Eyre, to accentuate Athenian 
participation.*® 

The terminus post quem for. Kleon’ s ‘departure from the city 
is now established as Elaphebolión 14, 423/2, rather than the 
Pythia of 422/1. This suggests that Kleon was strategos in 
4283/2 B.C. Though we are told * specifically by Thucydides 
of only two generals for this year, Nikias and Nikostratos, 
"Wade-Gery *' has used the epigraphic evidence to demonstrate 
that Eurymedon, of the deme Myrrhinous, was also.a member 
of the strategia for 423/2. ‘Since Kleon was of the same tribe 
as ‚Eurymedon, the former could hardly have held office in the 
` same year., On the other hand we know that Kleon was strategos. 
in 422/1 B.C. In other words, Kleon, after his election to the 
strategia for 4292/1, must have persuaded the Athenians (KAéov 
82 'Alyyalovs weloas . . . Thuc. V, 2, 1) to allow him to sail for 
the Thraceward region as strategos extra ordinem (a position 
which he had held with extraordinary success in 425/4 B.C.), 


_ @ Aristophanes’ silence may be significant, in view of Wasps, 158 f., his 
omy reference to Delphi: 3 yàp dé 


. Tarren pot»ypnoer ir Aeħpois wore. 

It has already been remarked that V, 1, 1 is Thucydides’ sole mention 
of the Pythia (see note 37, p. 152 above). 
“ “Thue. V, 15-17. 

© Classen marks the text of Thuc. V, 1, 1 corrupt id suggests that 
the Greek should read, e. g., . . . al wav druaboıoı oxordal GM vrro £2: 
% dweyeyérnrro néxpi Ivdlor. . . . He believes apparently that the truce 
. was prolonged by agreement until the Pythia, and refers the éxeyepla 
to this further armistice. I find it difficult to credit that such an 
` extension would be dismissed so casually, to say nothing of my reluc- 
tance to obelize the passage, except as a last resort. And, granting 
Classen his thesis, what of the lepoun»ía (see p. 151f. above)? Cf. J. 
Classen, Thukydides, 3rd. ed., revised by J. Steup (Berlin, 1912), note 
ad Loo. 

“ Thuc. IV, 128, 2, 

41 “ The Year of the Armistice, 423 B. O.,” 0. Q., XXIV (1930), 33-39; 
I. G., I, 324, line 38; Meritt, A. F. D., 120, 139 (text of I. G., I”, 324). 
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before the official beginning of his term of office. Elaph. 14, 
423/2, is to be equated with P. VII, 32, a date which prob- 
ably fell after the elections for the following year. Kleon, 
therefore, at the time when the armistice ended, was in all like- 
lihood general-elect. 

The activity of Kleon and his party in Athens at this time 
is to be closely connected with events in Thrace, where Skione 
had revolted to Brasidas during the truce." After the failure 
of Kleon’s imperialistic policy, which finally came to grief at 
Delion, the victor of Pylos was in ill repute at Athens. The 
revolt of Skione and the failure of Athens to recover the town 
immediately gave Kleon his great chance to recuperate his alip- 
ping fortunes. It was Kleon who urged the Athenians to de- 
stroy Skione,’* “ posing henceforward as an ardent advocate of 
imperial defense against Brasidas.” 55 

Waving the banner of Perikles, Kleon gradually regained his 
lost prestige and was elected strategos in the spring of 422. In 
the meantime the siege of Skione had dragged on, the Athenian 
operations in Thrace against Brasidas having proved ineffec- 
tual* The stage was set perfectly for Kleon. He was general- 


** Phormion’s status in 430/29 B. C., when sent around the Pelopon- 
nesos to Naupaktos, probably at the request of the Akarnanians, may 
have been similar. Cf. Androtion, ap. schol. Ar. Peace 347; Thuc. II, 
69 and 81, 1. Adcock (Cambridge Ancient History, V, p. 211) seems to 
have no adequate foundation for placing Phormion’s disgrace in .428 
B. C., after his successes in the West, rather than in 430 B. C., after 
his return from an uncaptured Poteidaia. 

*? Meritt, A. F. D., 176. 

*? Aristotle, 'A0. HoA., 44, 4. 

** Thuc. IY, 120, 1; 122, 3. 

52 Winter*of 424/3 B. C. (Thuc. IV, 89 ff.). 

55 For a convincing analysis of Kleon's position in Athens during this 
period see West and Meritt, “ Cleon’s Amphipolitan Campaign and the 
Assessment List of 421," A.J. A., XXIX (1925), 59-69; see particularly 
59-62. Kleon’s fall from favour and the odium which his policy was 
suffering in 423 make it all the more unlikely that he was a regularly 
elected general for 423/2 (see p. 164 above). 

ët Thuc. IV, 122, 6, KAdwros yrun wewüérres. Note the use of weléw 
and cf, V, 2, 1. 

s West and Meritt, op. cit. (see note 53 above), 61. 

5° Operations against the rebellious Skione began in the summer of 
423, probably at the beginning of the Athenian year 423/2 (Thue. IV, 
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elect, the Athenians were worried about Skione"" and their 
Thraceward empire; here was the grand chance for the victor 
of Pylos to play in Thrace the part he had so successfully per- 
formed at Pylos, the scene of his greatest triumph. The 
parallelism of the two situations is striking. All that remained 
was for Kleon to persuade the Athenians to send him Thrace- 
wards without waiting for the new strategic year—and Pylos 
was his precedent. He could point to his highly satisfactory 
termination of the Pylos campaign, when he had actually ful- 
filled his mad promise; "° from the point of view of the Athe- 
nians, Kleon’s bravado had turned out advantageously once, 
why not again? KaAéwy 8 'Atgvalovs weloas és và érl @pdxns xwpla 
&£imAevoe . . . (Thue. V, 2, 1). 

If this is the truth, then the whole incident has the Kleon 
touch, familiar to us from the Pylos episode, where Thucydides 
treats events in some detail; and the verb relous assumes a new 
significance.® 

It does not follow that Kleon left Athens immediately after 
his election. He was forced to win over the Athenians, to await 
the end of the truce and to obtain the necessary troops, money 
and supplies. Thucydides does not suggest haste—he merely 
writes éémAeuce perà riy éxexetplay (there is no dfs). We know 
from the logistat inscription that a payment of one hundred 
talents?! was made by the treasurers of Athena Polias this year 
on P. VIII, 25, a conciliar date which may be equated with 
Mounichion 15, one month after the armistice had come to an 
end. This sum is suitable °? for an expedition such as. that of 


129). The town was not finally taken until the summer of 421 B. C. 
(Thue. V, 32, 1). 4 
*' At the Lenaia of Gamelion, 423/2, Aristophanes’ Wasps was pro- 
duced. That the lengthy siege of Skione was a byword in Athens this 
spring is suggested by lines 209 f.: 
ph AU 3 poe xpeirrop Fp 
Tupeiy Exıwyn» dyrl rovrov rot warpés. 
*! For Kleon and Pylos see Thuc. IV, 27-39. 
5? Thuc. IV, 39, 8, xal roù KAéwros xalrep narınöns odoa ù bwócxecis 
dreßn. ; 
°° Cf. note 54, p. 155 above. 
*: J, G., 1%, 324, lines 431.; Meritt, A. F. D., 139. 
*! The payment of about eighteen talents (I. G., I", 324, lines 44-40; 
Meritt, loo. oit.) made on P. X, 3 (Skir. 6), although possible, is not 
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Kleon and the season is opportune for the opening of military 
operations; should we assign this payment to Kleon for his 
campaign in Thrace? ®* In any case we may assume that Kleon 
left Athens some time before his legal term of office began, 
possibly late in Mounichion, 423/2 B. C. 

It wil be recalled that the Aristophanic scholiast places * 
Kleon’s death in Metageitnion or Hekatombaion, according as 
we count inclusively or exclusively (reckoning 422/1 ordinary). 
We know from Thucydides that the battle of Amphipolis was 
fought when summer was on the wane.°° Kleon’s death, there- 
fore, must be assigned to Metageitnion. This fits well enough 
with Thucydides’ seasonal dating, for summer can draw to a 
close over a period of two or three weeks or more. When Thucy- 
dides writes rò 0épos éreAeóra he means that the campaigning 
season was almost over; he has no intention of indicating a 
fixed civil date, though the latter would tend to fall about the 
same time each year. Thus, if military operations concluded 
in any year somewhat earlier than usual, his chronological dis- 
missal is still koi rò Oépos éreAeóra . . . , the summer was 
drawing to a close.°® 

Kleon then left Athens, let us say, late in Mounichion and 
died in the following Metageitnion, after an absence from Athens 


equally suitable. It is rather small and it dates nearly three months 
after the end of the truce. 

e? But see Wade-Gery and Meritt, “Pylos and the Assessment of 
Tribute,” A.J. P., LVII (1936), 378f. In writing of the payment of 
one hundred talents made in 426/6 Wade-Gery and Meritt remark “... 
the payment itself was merely part of the routine borrowing by the 
state from the treasure of Athena Polias. We know that similar loans 
of one hundrgd talents were made in the spring of 424, of 423, and of 
422. There would doubtless have been the same loan of one hundred 
talents in 425 with or without Eurymedon’s expedition. . . ." 

“ See note 23, p. 148 above. Meritt, of course, considering 422/1 
intercalary, places Kleon’s death in Boedromion (see pp. 148, 150 above). 

* Thue. V, 12. 

es It should be noted that in the clause rò Gépes éreAeóra the verb is 
in the imperfect tense and must be translated “ the summer was drawing 
to a close,” to denote a gradual process over a period of time. The Loeb 
rendering (“and so the summer ended”) is incorrect. Jowett’s “and 
so the summer came to an end” is at least ambiguous, since it makes 
no distinction between aorist and imperfect. ar never used the 
aorist érededrncer with rò Bepor. 
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' of sbout three months. Of Kleon's full activity ` ‘in iun we 

‘cannot be sure for Thucydides probably neglects to tell the cóm- 
plete story." It does not seem to me that three. months is an 

l aS period to assign to the campaign in Thrace. es 


‚IV. Tuus Two Fırst SRORRTARIES. 


Indisputable epigraphic evidence can be cited to prove that in 
the archonship of Aristion, 421/0 B.C., there were two first 
secretaries to the boule at Athens. Difficulty arises when an 
attempt is made to fit their terms of office into the conciliar 
calendar. 

I. G., 7, 311 is a record of receipts for the first fruits from 
Eleusis. Its first preserved entry is dated by the civil year in 
which Aristion was archon and by the conciliar year in which 
: Prepis was first secretary (lines 8 £.). I reproduce here the first 
half of the inscription as it is printed in the Corpus: 


I. G.,1*,811 OTOIX. 32 


1 [em rës Bois har... tn. (mpöros) eypappdreve | 
èr’ "AAxato dpxovros, en "EAevow-] 
óðev, hoict buarparos Kudadevazeds | 
eypappdreve, mapedéxoayro rapa hiepo-| 

5 [vov] "EAevoi[wt ....... eee ee 
el Xawapxóvrov, [ápyópioy dad rö ciro] 
Té]s émapxés roiv [Beoiv ....7. .. | éxi res] 
[oA ]és, het Hpemis nlora èypapuáreve, è-] 

m 5 * "Ap ]wrío[v]os dpxovros, ér[tordra: "EXev-] 


ow |ó0ev, xzA. 


I. G., I’, 870 unquestionably belongs to the fifth prytany, in 
ihe archonship of Aristion, but during the boule for which 
Menekles was first secretary (lines 5 f.).*? d 


*' See Meritt and West, op. oit. (see note 58, p. 166 above), for a 
reconstruction based on the assessment of 421 B. C. 

** There is always the possibility that the Delphic Boukatios did not 
correspond to the Athenian Metageitnion this year. Further, one must 
not overlook the admitted fact that the scholiast to Aristophanes is not 
an infallible source. These uncertainties, however, should not affect 
the analysis of Thucydides which I have developed here; and it is upon 
Thucydides, our best source, that we’ should build. : 

** See also I. G., I°, 220 where the name Menekles is to be restored in 
the preseript, line 2 (cf. West xal Meritt, ʻO SopoAoyırös KardAoyos Tob 
421-0, 'Apx. "Eó., 1924, 48; Meritt, Ath. Oal., 113). 
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“Now: the obvious, ondakin to be drawn from the two in- . 
scriptions is, that Prepis: really held office in the first prytany of 
“the conciliar year 422/1, to which he gave his name and which 
overlapped the civil year of Aristion, 421/0; and that Menekles 
entered office with the boule of 421/0, which functioned during. : 
the major part of Aristion’s archonship. A glance at my calendar: 
(p. 149 above) will show that, with 422/1 restored as ordinary, 
the first day of the conciliar year 421/0 is equated with Heka- 
tombaion 22. The last twenty-one days of the conciliar year, 
422/1, therefore, fell during the civil year 421/0; that is, the 
demands of the epigraphic evidence are satisfied. 

Meritt, however, restoring 422/1 as intercalary, equated P. L1, 
421/0, with Skirophorion 22, 422/1 B.C." It follows that, 
according to Meritt’s scheme, Prepis and Menekles must both 
have been first secretaries for the same boule, that of 421/0. 
Some explanation of the apparently -contradictory epigraphic 
evidence, then, is necessary. It was Meritt’s view’! that Prepis 
either died or was forced to resign, for some reason or other, 
in the first prytany. The conciliar year now became that of 
Menekles, the successor to Prepis. 

In reply it is pertinent to emphasize the fact that the first 
secretaries of the Athenian boule at the period were eponymous. 
It seems to me, therefore, that even if Prepis’ term of office lasted 
for only a few days, if he died or resigned, the conciliar year 
would nevertheless have continued to bear his name, even aller 
Menekles replaced him. 

Further, Meritt believed that, even if Prepis did hold office 
for the conciliar year 422/1, we should expect to find him dated 
(in I. G., T’, 311, lines 8 £.) along with the archon for that year 
and not w#h Aristion, archon in the following year; this despite 
the overlapping of the conciliar year 422/1 and the civil year 
421/0. 

Now the very reason for the double dating of Attic inscriptions 
at this epoch lies in the fact that the civil and conciliar years 
were not coterminous. But Meritt, who in his Athenian Calendar 
convincingly and conclusively established the principle first ad- 
vanced by Keil,”? appears to me to break it when he affirms that, 


79 A.F. D., 176, 178. T: Atk. Cal., 112-114. 
™ See bibliography in Meritt, Ath. Oal., 129. 
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if Prepis, was secretary for 422/1, the archon for that year, 
Alkaios (not Aristion of 421/0); should have been cited in line 
9 of I. Œ, I, 311. If this were indeed the case, there would 
` have been no particular. reason for the double dating, which 
existed for just such contingencies as the present one. Archon 
and boule did not hold office concurrently, and Prepis’ conciliar 
year still had twenty-one days to run when Aristion assumed 
his magistracy for the civil year 421/0. The two dates were 
entirely separate and so we observe that by conciliar dating the 
second payment of I. G., I°, 811 occurred in the year of Prepis, 
` while by civil dating the year was that of the archon Aristion. 
The clear-cut distinction between the two forms is important. 
Each is absolutely correct according to its own system, even 
though Prepis’ term of office actually expired in a few days. 

Meritt’s final objection is that, if Prepis was first secretary 

for 422/1 B. C., then we have no receipts for the first fruits from 
` Eleusis for 421/0, since in the inscription the year 420/19 fol- 
lows immediately upon the year of the boule for vouch Prepis 
was eponymous secretary. 

It will perhaps be advantageous to examine. the inscription, 
as printed in the Corpus (see p. 158 above), somewhat more 
closely. It is at once obvious that the upper half of the stone is 
missing and that the first entry in the four year record is re- 
stored. To judge from what is preserved on the stone, what we 
have is a record of a board of epistatat who apparently held 
office over a Great Panathenaic period of four years. Their 
duties were discharged at Athens (‘EAevoiw ey, lines 9f.) as 
opposed to the hieropotot, who operated at Eleusis ("EAevoin, 
line 5). This document does not determine the annugl responsi- 
bility of the epistatat holding office as a sub-committee of the 
boule, but the entries represent a bookkeeping account, with 
each bearing the actual date of payment in its introductory 
formula. To judge from similar records,"* therefore, there is no 
foundation for the restoration of the opening lines of the inscrip- 
tion as they appear in the editio minor. Rather, a supplement 
along the lines of the opening of the logistat record, I. G., I?, 324, 


"* For example, I. G., I°, 276, 280, 286, 324. 
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should be attempted. The following, version does not pretend to 
reproduce the lost opening lines of I. G., I, 311, but it is offered 
as an example of the type of introduction that acura stood 
at the head of the stone: 


1 [röde rò äpyüpıov ard TO olro rës dmapye-] 
s roty Îeoty mapeðéxoavro | hot érwrár-]. 
at "EXevawóÜev èv rois tértapow Ereo- 
w èk Ilavadevaloy és Ilavofévai. | ext re-] 
5 [s BoAes ha Ipénis mpõros ea] 
em’ *Adxalo d Aportes xth.74 


6 


The difficulties of the first line of the Corpus text are at once 
removed and it becomes evident that there is not the slightest 
objection to assuming that Prepis was first secretary when the 
first payment of the document was made. The archon of course 
was Alkaios, eponymous for 422/1 B.C. Meritt’s objection has 
now disappeared, since the receipts cover four consecutive years: 
by archons (422/1-419/8 B.C.), although, as a result of the 
clumsy calendar, Prepis may have been first secretary on the 
occasion of two payments while no instalment at all was received 
during the regime of Menekles, Prepis’ successor. 

If the payments of I. G., I°, 311 (with the restorations as 
printed above) were made regularly, as they appear to have been, 
in Hekatombaion of each year, then they may be tabled as follows: 


™ With I. G., I°, 276, 280, and 286 as models I print the following 
variant, which has the merit of not repeating in the prescript details 
which are found in each year of the account: 


[réde rò dpyipioy wapedéxoarro Emiord-] 
@ [rat ’EXevorréder hol eöldorav roy dAdyo-] 

[» éx IIara0evaloy és Tavadéraca | ém res] 

[Bores he: Opemis wpöros dypapudreve d-] 

[mt ’AAkalo dpxorros kTÀ. 
The hiatus dr! ’AAkalo is awkward but not impossible. I do not, how- 
ever, claim word for word accuracy in restoration, but I do feel that 
the general content, as suggested in this note and in the text above, 
is right. It is of course quite possible that the payment of Alkaios’ 
archonship, 422/1, if made before Hek. 10, was received during the 
previous conciliar year, 423/2, which overlapped the civil 422/1 (see 
table, p. 149 above). 


8 
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: Civil Payment Coneiliar First 
Archon Year Date Year | Secretary 
Alkaios 422/1 After Hek. 97° 422/1 [Prepis]™ - 
Aristion 421/0 -© Hek. 1-21 422/1 Prepis 


Astyphilos ` 420/19 After Hek. 3 420/19 Charinos 
Archias 419/8 After Hek. 15 419/8  [....9..... ] 


From the above chart it is perhaps fair to observe, that the 
payments concerned, if made on a specific day each year, fell 
between Hek. 15 and Hek. 21, some ten days before the Pan- 
athenaia and the beginning of the new financial year. We might 
even determine the exact date when the yearly frst fruits were 
received at Athens if we care to see any significance in the fact 
that the festival of the Synoikia began on Hekatombaion 16." 
A more appropriate day would be difficult to find. , 

The epigraphic evidence must now be considered a weighty 
argument in favour of an ordinary year at Athens in 422/1 B. C. 


V. ARISTOPHANES AND THE CALENDAR. 


If the year 422/1 is restored as ordinary the complaints of 
the gods, as represented by Aristophanes, can be viewed in a new 
light. I quote the Clouds, 615 £.: 


615 dda 7’ eb Spay «sw. dpas 8 oük dyew Tas Nuépas’ 
obdty ópÜGs, àAA' dvw re xal káro xvdoSoray. 
Gore drareiv draw abrj roUs Heovs Exdorore 
folk’? ày Wevodaor Selzvov, kai driwow olxade 
Tis eopras py Tuxdvtes Kard Adyoy r&v juepav- 
620 xd6’, Grav Oday den, orpeBAodre kal Sixdfere. 
voAAákis 8’ hay á&yóvrov ray Ücüv &raacríav, 
flr’ dy reap 1j öv Mépvoy 1) Iapırmööva, 
oréve üneis kal year’, dv? Gy Aaxov Yırdoforos 
Tires lepouynpoveiv kal eral’ id’ uy ray Pedy 
625 róv orépavov ddypéby. padAdov yàp obras doerat 
Kata SeAjvyv os dyew xpi] tov fov ras jpépas. 


™ The date of payment is governed by the day on which the opening 
of the new conciliar year fell. See my calendar, p. 149 above, for 422/1 
and 421/0; and Meritt, A. F. D., 176 for 420/19 and 419/8. 

7 In line 5 of the restoration suggested on p. 101. The other first 
secretaries in the chart come from lines 8, 15, and 22 of 7. G., I*, 311. 

™ Cf. L. Deubner, Attische Feste (H. Keller, Berlin, 1932), 36. 
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From 425/4 to 422/1 inclusive there had been no intercalation 
at Athens, a lapse which of itself would have been sufficient to 
throw the calendar out of norm by a month. It is quite con- 
ceivable that Aristophanes, in the Clouds, was criticizing this 
error just as much as the discrepancy of a few days, which we 
are sure existed at this time, in relation to the true lunar month.” 

We know that the Clouds, although first produced at the Great. 
Dionysia in Elaphebolion, 424/3, was later revised and in its 
present form contains references dating at least as late as 421.7? 
We are not, however, in a position to decide how much of the 
play, as it stands now, belongs to the original version. Merit?! 
would assign the quoted passage to the first production and refer 
the complaints to calendar irregularities in 423 B. C., corrobo- 
rated by Thucydides’ dates for the armistice of 423 and the peace 
of 421. “I see no escape from the conclusion that in either 
Athens or Sparta, or in both, the actual civil year showed varia- 
tions from the astronomical lunar year. The divergence is most 
pronounced in the spring of 423.” 82 With Meritt’s first sentence 
I fully agree, but I cannot convince myself that the divergence 


1e Thucydides’ dates for the signing of the armistice and the peace 
are sufficient evidence (see p. 148 above; Meritt, A.F.D., 148-150). 
There may also be some significance in the fact that Demosthenes mis- 
calculated his assignation with Hippokrates in the winter of 424/3 by 
a few days (Thuc. IV, 89, 1, . . . yeroudvns Siapaprias ru» huepõr és 
ås Ede dupordpous arpareier . ..). Again, there was a dispute, which 
may be traced to calendar irregularities, over the revolt of Skione in 
the spring of 423 B. C.; the Athenians claimed that at the time of the 
revolt the truce had already been signed, whereas Brasidas’ defense was 
that Skione came over to him before the signing of the armistice (Thuc. 
IV, 122, 3-0, 'Apwróruuos . . . Ekiwyalovs 82 alo06neros dx Aoyiopol TG» 
huepör Sri Ügrepov dderrhkoer . .. Bpaoldas 3è dyréXeye woddd, ds mpórepov 
exe 88 Kal dj ddjGea rept ris drorrdcews pāħħov 7 ol "Adyraioı dörxalour: 
duo yap fjuépaw Dorepor dwrdornoay ol Zkiwvaloı). ` 

™ In Olouds 553 there is a reference to the Marikas of Eupolis. The 
scholiast (où 522) tells us that Eupolis’ comedy was produced two 
years after the first Clouds of Aristophanes, namely, 421 B.C. 

*? See Roger’s Clouds (second edition, 1915), introduction, 10-18. The 
sixth Greek argument to the play (Oxford text numbering) is also 
helpful. 

*: A. F.D., 140 f. 

8? Op. oit., 149. 
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is any more pronounced in the spring of 423 thán in the spring 
of 421.8 ` 

But suppose the passage from Aristophanes was written for 
the revised and later edition of the Clouds. I think that in 
such. a case the complainta of ‘the gods might be understood as 


Pos falling under two heads; 


(0 "T'he festivals come at the wrong time of the year. 

2. (2) Mortals -have failed to realise xarà qms ds dyav xen 
` rob Blov ras ju£pas. 

Now a discrepancy of & month would throw the calendar out of 

harmony not with the moon but with the seasons. A seasonal in- 

&ecuracy of one month is a large irregularity, something more 

than the petty disagreement between lunar and civil years which 


32 “ This, portion of the Olouds belongs to the original version of the 
play... and go falls at exactly that time when we have evidence from 
Thucydides that there were irregularities of some sort in the calendar 
.. . (op. oit, 149f.). But the same argument applies equally well 
to the revised version, in or after 421 B. C. ‘ 

8t Meritt’s note (loo. oit.) is not conclusive. I maintain that we 
‘cannot definitely determine the dates of individual paasages unless we 
have credible information. . (from the Greek argument, for instance; see 
note 80, p. 163 above), or sure datable references, as, for example, the 
mention in line 6841. of an eclipse. Meritt states thnt the naming of 
Hyperbolos (623) is no evidence for a late date. The scholiast to 624 
observes that there was no record of Hyperbolos as Aieromnemon in 
424/3. Meritt deduces from this that: Hyperbolos was chosen but did 
not serve; as corroboration of his belief he cites lines 024-6. But I 
think that these two lines are much more amusing and. characteristic 
if, with Rogers, we interpret them literally. We must understand that 
in some way Hyperbolos’ garland was publicly dislodged, in such a 
manner as to make him cut a ridiculous figure. The ingdent would 
have been chuckled over wherever Athenians’ gathéred to gossip and 
hence was well suited to Aristophanes’ type of humour. Meritt attaches 
little importance to the additional comment of the scholiast, obddrw yap 
Üiémpexe KAdeovos Erı ürros‘ perà yap rör dxelvov Odvaror )tub0n. There is a 
further point worth mentioning. If the passage dates in 423 then Hyper- 
bólos must have been chosen hieromnemon to the meeting of the Amphic- 
tyonie council in the autumn of 424. But we have already learned (p. 
153 f. above) that in all probability the Athenians had no access to Delphi 
at this time; would they have elected a representative to the Amphic- 
tyonic council under these conditions? Such a proceeding is much more 
understandable two years later, in the autumn of 422, wien peace was 
in the air. 
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certainly existed. With Meritt’s conclusions on the latter score 
(complaint 2 above) there is no arguing: “... the actual civil" 
calendar of Athens from 423 to 421 cannot be equated with the 
true astronomical lunar calendar.” %® The doubt in my own 
mind is whether such a divergence would adequately account 
for the complaints in the Clouds, lines. 618-623. I fully realize 
that the interpretation of the passage is a subjective matter. The : 
complaint concerning the lunar irregularity is admittedly present 


and I do not insist upon a further protest on the part of the '' 


gods about the seasons. I merely wish to point out the possi- 
bility of reading Aristophanes in this light. We now have good 
reason to believe that, with 422/1 an ordinary year, a seasonal 
inconsistency did exist at Athens. The question that occurs to 
me is, would an inaccuracy of two or three days have found the 
gods feasting while mortals sacrificed, the gods expectant while 
the Athenians romped in the courts? On the other hand, could 
not such a condition of affairs have been caused by the error of 
a month? Then the hungry gods of Aristophanes, who were 
constantly missing their sacrifices, would have had good reason 
to be wrathful. 


VI. Tus JULIAN DATES FOR ARMISTIOR AND PEACE. 


The armistice of 424/3 was signed Elaphebolion 14, dpa jp 
TOU èmvrytyvopévov Üépovs «005; Hlaphebolion 14 unquestionably 
represents the Julian March 23.57 

The peace of Nikias was ratified Elaphebolion 25, 422/1, 
TeAevrüyros TOU xeuiOvos dpa Apr èk Arovycioy abs ray dorixdy.*8 
Meritt equates the signing of the peace with April 10,9? whereas 
my revised calendar gives March 12.°° 

Since Thucydides’ seasonal dating is fairly stereotyped it seems 
to me unlikely that the two Greek expressions that I have quoted 
refer to exactly the same time of year. That is, “at the very 


99 A. F.D., 160. 

55 Thue. IV, 117, 1. 

57 Meritt, A. F. D., 176, 178. 
33 Thue. V, 20, 1. 

** Meritt, A. F. D., 176, 178. 
** See tables, p. 168 below. 
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beginning of summer” must indicate a time slightly later in 
the year than “at the very end of winter,” and one phrase is . 
not used as a synonym for the other. The distinction is a slight 
one, but one which, in my opinion, does exist. We know that 
~ March 23, a date which cannot be disputed, fell dua fpi vo 
émtytyvopévov Üépovs ebfis. I now propose, therefore, that March 
‘12 is more suited to reXevrüvros Tod xeuévos pa Fp. than is 
April 10. 

Moreover, the date March 12 for the peace of Nikias demands 
that 422/1 be considered ordinary. Thucydides once more, there- 
fore, opposes intercalation in 422/1 B.C. 


VII. CHRONOLOGIOAL TABLES. 


I give below a calendar showing the chronology of the period 
from 424/3 to 421/0, presented according to the views urged 
in this paper, and based upon the belief that 422/1 B. C. was an 
ordinary year at Athens.’ 


CIVIL YEAR 
Year Archon Days Date of Hek.1 Intercalation 
424/8 Isarchos 354 July 17 0 
423/2 Ameinias 355 July 6 0 
422/1 Alkaios 354 ` June 26 0 
421/0 Aristion 384 June 14 I 


CONCILIAR YEAR 


Date of P. I, 1 Days First Secre f 
Skir. 19 — July 5 865 Epilykos?* 424/8 
Skir. 29 — July 5 365 Demetrios  423/2 
Hek. 10 — July 5 366 Prepis 422/1 
Hek. 22—July 5 366 Menekles 421/0 


°t These tables are based on Meritt, A. F.D., 170, 178. Since we 
cannot tell the exact nature of the irregularity which existed at this 
time, I have restored the months as if no such variation occurred (see 
Meritt, op. ott., 177). 

°T, G., I’, 324, line 26; Meritt, op. oit., 138. 
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ORDER OF MONTH WITH PERTINENT EVENTS 98 


493 Jan. 10-+ Gam. 
Feb 9— Anth. 


Mar. 10-+ Elaph. 


April 9— Moun. 
May 8-+ Thar. 
June 7— Skir. 
July 6-+ Hek. 
Aug. 5— Met. 
Sept 8 -+ Boed. 
Oct. 3— Pyan. 
Nov. 1-4 Maim. 
Dec. 1— Pos. 
Dec. 30+ Gam. 
422 Jan. 29 — Anth. 
Feb. 27-- Elaph. 


Mar. 29— Moun. 


April 27-+ Thar. 
May 27 + Skir. 


June 26 — Hek. 
July 25 -+ Met. 
e 


Aug. 24— Boed. 
Sept. 22 + Pyan. 


Oct. 99 — Maim. 


Nov. 20 -+ Pos. 
Dec. 20 — Gam. 


14th. (March 23, P. VIII, 6, Spartan 
Gerastios 12) : armistice with Sparta. 

Great Dionysia: Aristophanes' Clouds, 
first version. 


Armistice. 


Armistice, 


Lenaia: Aristophanes’ Wasps. 

Armistice. 

Armistice. 

Kleon elected general. 

14th. (P. VIII, 32) : armistice expires. 

State of war. 

15th. (P. VIII, 25) : payment of one 
hundred talents made to Kleon? 

At the end of the month Kleon leaves 
Athens. 

State of war. 

State of war. 

State of war. 


State of war. 

Delphic month Boukatios. 

Kleon dies before Amphipolis. 
Pythian festival: holy truce. 
After the Pythia war is resumed. 


State of war. 


° This chart, reading across, gives the year B. C., the Julian equivalent 
for the first of the Attic month, a plus sign denoting a full month 
(thirty days) or a minus sign indicating a hollow month (twenty-nine 
days), the Attic month, and the events discussed in this paper, listed, 
as far as possible, in chronological order. 
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421% Jan. 18 aa sth; State of war. 


Feb. 17— Elaph: : Great Dionysia: Aristophanes’ Peace. 


à ‘25th. (March 12, P. VI, 37, Spartan 
^ .  Artemisios 27): peace of UAR 


. signed, 
Mar. 174 Moun. 
April 16 — Thar. 
May 15-PSkir. 





June 14 -+ Hek. | 
July 14— Met. 
Aug. 12--Boed. ` 
Sept. 11 — Pyan. 
Oct. 10 -+ Maim. 
Nov. 9— Pos. 
Dee. 8 -+ Pos? 


UNIVERSITY of CINCINNATI. 


** We must allow for Julian intercalation in this year. 


Marnoonw F. MoGREGOR. 


*5 Before the final revision of this paper I was fortunate to have the 
' opportunity of discussing the problems involved with B. D. Meritt and 
H. T. Wade-Gery, both of whom were kind enough to read the draft 


and assist me with critical advice and specific suggestions. 


THE TERMINAL DATE OF CAESAR'S COMMAND. 


The date at which Caesar's command terminated is one of the 
most famous cruces in ancient history. It is now eighty years 
since Mommsen's article appeared and the most recent disputant * 
warns students that their solutions cannot hope to succeed. As 
to that, one can only try. and see, fortifying oneself by the knowl- 
edge that there is an answer to the problem, Caesar's command 
did terminate on a definite day—both Cicero and the Gauls knew 
that !*—and by remembering that this is not one of those prob- 
lems where lack of evidence makes solution hopeless; the trouble 
is that there is far too much. That Caesar’s first quinquennium 
ended in March of 54 is now generally conceded ; ? furthermore a 
body of secondary evidence imposing in array asserts that the 
second period of government authorized by the Lez Pompeia 
Licinia was also a quinquennium: indeed this secondary evi- 
dence is reinforced by Cicero who twice uses language that can 
only by violence be differently interpreted.* From this Mommsen 
constructed a theory magnificent in its simplicity. He applied 
the doctrine of the second quinquennium with literal exactness, 
taking Caesar's command to March 1st 49. Now Cicero had ar- 
gued that, since Caesar was legally secured in his province until 
March 1st 54, he was practically secured there until the end of 
the year, for according to the Lez Sempronia, if his provinces 


1 Adcock, Class. Quart., XXVI, p. 14. The bibliography of the subject 
is extensive: the most important works are Mommsen, Ges. Sohriften, 
IV, 92-145; Hirschfeld, Kleine Sohriften, 310-329; Hardy, Problems in 
Rom. History, 150-206; Holmes, Roman Republo, II, 299-310; Marsh, 
Founding Roman Empire, 280-4; Stone, Class. Quart. XXII, 193; 
Adeock, 8. Quart., XXVI, 14. As is apparent from Marsh’s sum- 
mary, the problem has now regched the point where the objections to 
all standard theories are known. Thus it is permissible, I hope, in this 
article to limit the discussion and refutation of previous attempts at 
solution to points on which they directly affect my own. 

74 Att., vii, 7, 6; 9, 4; B.G., vill, 30, 3: passages, which as Adcock 
points out (0. Q., xxvi, p. 14), seem decisive against Hirschfeld’s view. 

*The decisive passage is Cicero, prov. oons., 15, 3T. 

? Velleius, ii, 46, 2; Plutarch, Pompey, 51, 4; 52, 3 (inaccurate); 
Caesar, 21, 3; Cato minor, 41, 1; 43, 5; Suetonius, Caesar, 24, 1; Appian, 
B. C., ii, 18. 

* Cicero, Att., vii, 6, 2; Phil., ii, 10, 24. 
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were declared consular in 56 to be administered in 54, the con- 
suls of 55 for whom they were intended would be unable to go 
until March of their proconsular year. It was undignified, said 
Cicero, for a man to be thus docked of two months’ adminis- 
tration: and if they were declared praetorian (which would 
mean that Caesar could be superseded there and then), there was 
the objection that praetorian allotments could be vetoed.’ Thus 
there was a reason for exempting Caesar’s provinces from the 
allotment for magistrates of 55. Mommsen applied Cicero’s ar- 
gument to March 49 and assumed, therefore, that Caesar was 
practically secured until the end of that year. This was im- 
portant because by an old enactment re-stated by Sulla Caesar 
could not be consul again until 48.° It was essential, therefore, 
if he was to avoid prosecution, that the gap between March and 
December of 49 should be bridged. Bridged it was, said Momm- 
sen, not only by the corollaries of the Sempronian Law as in- 
terpreted by Cicero, but in another way. A passage in a letter of 
Caelius of October 51 tells us that Pompey said that he could 
not without wronging him raise the question of Caesar’s prov- 
inces before March ist but would not hesitate to do so after- 
wards.’ From this Mommsen deduced that there was a clause 
in the Ler Pompeia Licinia forbidding discussion until March 
Ist 50. This would, of course, operate as another guarantee, for 
Caesar's provinces would thus be unavailable for allotment to any ' 
consuls earlier than those designated in 50, who would not gov- 
ern them until 48. It only needed leave for Caesar to stand 
for the consulship in his absence—and this he gained by the Law 
of the Ten Tribunes in 52 *—for his position to be secured almost 
for perpetuity. It was only because these ideal arrangements 
were upset by subsequent legislation that there was’ agy Rechts- 
frage at all. 

I think it is fair to say that only the dazzle of Mommsen’s 
name could have blinded men to the slight foundations of this 


8 Cicero, prov. oons., T, 17; 15, 37. 

* Caesar, B.O., i, 32, 2; Livy, vii, 42, 1; x, 18, 8; Plutarch, Marius, 
12, 1; Appian, B. C., i, 100; Dio, xl, 51, 2. 

7 Fam., viii, 8, 9. 

2 Cic., Att., vii, 3, 4; 6, 2; 7, 6; viii, 3, 3; Phil, ii, 10, 24; Caesar, 
B.O., 1, 9, 2; 32, 3; Livy, Ep., evii; Suetonius, Caesar, 20, 1; Florus, 
ii, 13, 16; Appian, B. C., ii, 25; Dio, xl, 51, 2. 
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solid structure. For the alleged guarantees have no existence at ` 
all. Cicero’s argument is contained in a controversial speech 
aimed at preventing the Gauls being made consular in the allot- 
ment of 56. We know that he gained his point; buthe had other 
arguments. We do not know which convinced his audience. We 
may suspect thet the forces of the triumvirs weighed more than 
any of them.® This one is not so placed in the speech as to 
lead us to think that Cicero regarded it as decisive. And what 
a lame thing it is! If Cicero could have clinched his point by 
saying that a man holding imperium after the first of January 
was automatically and legally entitled to stay there till the end 
of the year, why did he not say so? All he can say is that the 
state of affairs whereby the next proconsul must wait two months 
for his office is undignified. This is not a statement of law; it 
is an advocate’s plea and, if Caesar thought that an advocate’s 
plea which—with other arguments—had succeeded in 56 would 
serve his turn against an audience in 51, he was more foolish than 
we usually suppose. Nor is it better with the other guarantee. 
In May of 51 it was reported that the consul M. Marcellus was 
about to introduce a motion on the succession of Caesar;!? it 
was postponed, Caelius tells us, again and again, and in Septem- 
ber he suspected that it would not be heard of in 51 at all” As 
far as Caelius is concerned he is right, and it will cost us much 
labour to explain why we do not hear of it from him. Secon- 
dary authorities, however, and a passage in Cicero tell us what 
the motion was. Marcellus proposed that Caesar should be 
superseded ‘ante tempus ’—before the ‘legis dies,’ that is: 7? 
and the day of that supersession was to be March ist.1 We shall 
have presently to go very deeply into this motion of M. Mar- 
cellus. Fqg the moment, however, we are merely concerned with 
the fact of it. Here was Marcellus endeavouring day after day 
to raise a question which, we are assured by Mommsen, he was 


* F'am., i, 7, 10. 10 Fam., viii, 1, 2. 

u Fam., vili, 4, 4; 5, 3; 9, 2. 

19 Suetonius, Caesar, 28, 2; Appian, B.O., ii, 25; Dio, xl, 59, l. . 
Mommsen (p. 139) appeals to Hirtius, B. G., viii, 53, 1. But his ex- 
pression—contra legem Pompei et Crassi retulerat ante tempus—is of the 
type that only gives support, if the truth is known already. Hirtius is 
& vague writer, and it is possible that he is only expressing with 
clumsy brevity the facts set out by the secondary authorities. 

15 Att, viii, 3, 3. 
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7 " debarred from: ‘raising anyway . .by the Lez Pompeia Licinia. 


Here was Caelius ‘maliciously recording the ill-success of his 
21 efforts, and neitlier the one seems to know nor does the other see 
-e 7^ . fit to mention that it was illegal all the time. Can we really 
S77 0.7 believe this? In fact a quite different interpretation of Pompey's 
C - declaration can be found, and will presently be put forward. 





It is necessary, therefore, to' throw away all this complicated 

doctrine and return to what we really know. This is simply that: 
- in 52 Caesar found himself with an imperium for five years 
. granted to him by a law of 55 and with the right to stand for the 
consulship in absentia. It remains, however, to ask when he 
proposed to use it. Dio,!* indeed, informs us that in the very 
' law under which Caesar had the privilege it was laid down that 
he should only enjoy it after the legally prescribed interval—in 
49 that is. Not much weight is to be placed on this, however ; 
Dio’s dependence upon Caesar’s works as a source is well known, 
and it is permissible to suspect that here, as elsewhere, he has 
larded the narrative with explanations of his own. For Caesar 75 
‘ in strong and even impassioned language congratulates himself 
before the world on only asking for the consulship at the legal 
time. The protestation in very truth is so earnest that a critic 
who was on the alert might almost persuade himself (though he 
might not perhaps persuade his readers) from this passage alone 
that there was something behind it. And in fact there is. Ac- 
cording to Suetonius,!* Caesar in 52 demanded leave to stand for 
the consulship with two privileges, one that he could stand 
without being at Rome for the election, the other that he could 
stand when his period of imperium was beginning to run out: 
the purpose of this was that he might not be halted inconveni- 
ently early with a. campaign still in progress. Students of the 
Rechtsfrage, who can teach dictators a lesson in burking incon- 
venient witnesses, do not always examine this passage. It 
shows clearly that the consular elections preceded, though not 
by a very long period, the day on which the imperium termi- 


14 Dio, x], 51, 2. 25 B. 0., i, 32, 3. 

1° Caesar, 26, 1. On the traditional theory, it may be remarked, the 
supplement quando imperii tempus explevisset becomes quite otiose. On 
the theory adopted it locks with the evidence of Hirtius, viil, 39, 3; cf. 
note 76. 

1% And, when they do, they mistranslate it, as Mommsen (p. 129), 
‘nachdem die Zeit seines Commandos verstrichen.’ 
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nated: it further gives the hint that that day itself was at the 
end of a campaigning season. Moreover it bears hardly against 
those who assert that the ratto was intended to be used in 49; ' 
they can only save themselves by submitting unconditionally 
to the slavery of the guarantee doctrine, and taking the final day _ 
of the imperium to be not March 1st but the end of 49. Indeed . 
the shrewdest advocate of the 49 theory sees that this must be - 
done," for he may be presumed to recognize that, even if Sue- 
tonius! language had not directly pointed that way, it would nat- 
urally be expected that leave to canvass in absentia would connote 
leave to waive attendance at Rome during the time that a com- 
mand was still existing, not after it had already legally expired. 
I hope, however, to have shown what unworthy masters these 
guarantees are and to have persuaded my readers to shake off 
their yoke. lf they trust me, we must believe that, whether the 
legis dies was March 1st 49 or earlier, the elections in question 
cannot, alike on Suetonius’ statement and on juristic sense, be 
those of 49, but must antedate it. In fact, if Suetonius’ language 
correctly expresses the facts, there was no need to specify a 
year at all; it was enough to say that, to prevent the loss of a 
campaigning season, the ratio absentis should be allowed; never- 
theless the year of the elections would in fact be 50, the elec- 
tions would antedate the legis dies, and all would be clear and 
sensible. Nor is this all. In October of 51 Caelius" prognosti- 
cates the future and tells Cicero that Caesar may, if he can be 
designated, be consul ‘hoc anno. I fear I cannot scale those 
peaks of sagacity where men can say that ‘this year’ means 
*next year, and, delighted with the correspondence of Caelius 
and Suetonius, I take ‘hoc anno’ in its natural sense of candi- 
dature at the elections of 50. And we need not be dismayed by 
those who insist on the sanctity of the ten year interval: we . 
shall not forget that Caesar in-50 would only be enjoying the 
privilege which the Ten Tribunes were willing to give him in 
5218 and which Pompey enjoyed in that year. If, then, Caesar 


18 Hardy, p. 152. . 

UC Fam., viii, 8, 9. In Att., vii, 8, 4 ‘hoc anno’ means what it says. 
Moreover on the postulates of the traditional theory the words are 
quite needless, could perfectly be left out, and introduce a quite 


purposeless ambiguity. 
18 Suetonius, Caesar, 26, 1; Dio, xl, 50, 3. 
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ended his command on the legis dies- (whenever that was) as 


: already consul designate, his position, even-if separated from his 


army, was legally secure: he could remain outeide the city with 
his lictors, enjoying the imperium, 88 Cicero did, or, even if he 
laid it down by entering, it is doubtful whether even as consul 
designate he could be prosecuted for offences committed in his 
tenure of it.1% Naturally, however, Pompey's law of 52, which 


` demanded that all candidates should appear in person, was an 


attack upon his security,'® and naturally Caesar's supporters 


. procured for him the codicil which confirmed his own ratio, 


But when Hardy says that it is not disputed that but for Pom- 
pey’s other law of 52, the Ler de Jure magistratuum,” there would 


` have been no ‘ Rechtsfrage’ at all,? I fear that I must start dis- 
putation. Whatever the detailed provisions of this law may have 


been—and we shall presently have to discuss them—there is 
nothing in its essential clause—that a five year interval should 
elapse between magistracy and provincial command—to impugn 
Caesar’s position, as we have interpreted it, in the least. That is 
as it should be; with this we remove the protagonists from that 


_fog of irrational conduct in which they are compelled by students 


of the Rechtsfrage to walk. Caesar's supporters, says Holmes," 
of course protested that either of these laws was enough to ruin 
his career—for this he quotes no evidence and there is none—and 
then, according to Holmes, they protested with success against 
one law and said nothing about the other. Were all the Ten 
Tribunes asleep? 

Of course not: but Caesar's position secured by the Lez 
Pompeia [Acinia.and the Law of the Ten Tribunes was not very ` 
easy to attack. Its Achilles heel was the grant of the ratio 
absentis for the election of 50, but even here theeattack was 


‘difficult. It was the obvious interest of the optimate party to 


drive a wedge between Caesar and Pompey, but to question the 
ratio absentis on the grounds that it was inconsistent with the 


14 I follow here Adcock’s argument. We might suppose, it is true, that ` 


‘Caesar would be unseated for irregularities in the election, but it is 


clear that such a development in the situation was not RI ie i 
contemporaries (cf. Att., vii, 4, 3; 9, 2). 

1° Suetonius, Caesar, 28, 3; Dio, xl, 56, 3. 
' = Dio, xl, 30, 1; 56, 1. 

2%. Hardy, p. 153. => R. R. ii, p. 237. 
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consular law would connote questioning Pompey’s own tenure 
of the consulship in 52 and its Acta. Pompey, who well re- 
membered the events of 59 and the embarrassments which he had 
suffered over the Campanian allotments, could understand what 
the impugning of Acta involved and was unlikely to favour such 
an attack. Nevertheless, as Suetonius assures us, Marcellus did 
attempt it, but on grounds less exceptionable.** Perhaps in 
April of 51 ** he raised the point that the ratio absentis had been 
annulled by Pompey's subsequent legislation and thet the ex- 
ception in Caesar's favour was legally invalid. He might have 
carried the senate in this, perhaps he did, but the motion was 
vetoed by tribunes.. 

An attack on the ratio absentis only warded off by the tri- 


71 Suetonius, Caesar, 28, 2-3. The exact meaning is obscure and the 
text may be corrupt, but the general sense is clear and not, I think, 
disputed. It is usually supposed from Suetonius’ language that the 
other proposal of M. Marcellus was made at the same time, if not in 
the same motion. The matter is not essential to my theories upon the 
Rechtsfrage, but I prefer to explain rather than to abandon Suetonius’ 
statement that a motion of M. Marcellus was vetoed by tribunes. My 
interpretation will give point, then, to Suetonius’ words (29, 1), partim 
per intercessores tribunos, partim per Ser. Sulpicium consulem. Here 
he is remembering that there are two proposals, not one, and contrasting 
sensibly and correctly, as we shall see, the agents of their rejection. 
Moreover in mentioning the name of Sulpicius he has the support of 
Dio, xl, 59, 1. 

#2 The letters of Caelius contain no mention of an attack on the ratio 
by M. Marcellus; I assume therefore that the atiack antedates June 51. 
In point of fact, I take the auctoritas perscripta of Att., v, 2, 3, which 
was such a concern to Caesar, as referring to this motion on the ratio 
absentis. To argue the point would involve—horror of horrors!—tying 
up with the Rechtsfrage the question of Novum Comum, and it ia not, as 
I have said, essential to my theory. I will merely say that the structure 
of Cicero's sentence (nondum satis hue erat adlatum quomodo Caesar 
ferret de auctoritate perscripta, eratque rumor de Transpadanis, 
eos iussos iili viros creare) suggests to me that the first member does 
not refer to anything that has to do with Transpadanes. Furthermore, 
if Marcellus’ decree had, as is implied in Suetonius’ account (Caesar, 
29, 3), gone through without veto, it would make his subsequent action 
less outrageous as well as giving point to Cicero's comments (Att., v, 
11, 2). The trouble was that the outraged party was & Transpadane; 
if he had been merely an inhabitant of Novum Comum, Marcellus could 
have claimed justification on his own decree. Why Caesar's supporters 
Jet it through is another matter. 
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bunician veto must naturally have caused Caesar concern, and 
we shall see in good time that that concern expressed itself in ` 
action. But for the moment he was safe. Marcellus, therefore, 
tried to attack the ratio indirectly. As our examination’ proceeds, 
we shall learn more clearly how he went about it. For the mo- 
ment it is sufficient to take the words of Cicero who informs us 
that he proposed to terminate Caesar’s.command on March ist.** 
If this is March 1st 50, it would mean that Caesar was recalled . 
before he had a chance to use the ratto, and March 1st 50 it 
must be. Adherents of the 49 hypothesis save the credit of 
March 1st 49 by supposing that Marcellus’ motion cut away the 
guarantees, and that before the guaranteed date. We, of course, 
can have nothing of this; and, even if we admitted that the ter- 
minal date of Caesar’s commend was March 1st 49, we should 
find it hard to see why a motion simply declaring Caesar's 
command ended on the day on which it was appointed by law to 
end should have raised such fuss and been rejected by the senate. 
For us March must be March of 50, and thus we are compelled 
to say that M. Marcellus was attacking a date fixed by the Lez 
Pompeia Licinia. We are told that such an idea is inconceiv- 
' able, and the secondary authorities who support our surmise *4 
are duly made to walk the plank. I propose to keep them in the 
ship. One of them, Suetonius, purports to tell us Marcellus’ 
argument: he claimed that Caesar should go because Gaul was at 
peace and his work was done. I fancy that I have heard a vari- . 
ation on this theme elsewhere. That Caesar should stay in Gaul 
until his work was done is one of the Leitmotifs of the de Pro- 
vincis Consularibus.*® It is tempting therefore to suppose that 
in the Ler Pompeia Licinia, which in a manner implemented 
the speech, some such phrase occurred. If so, Marcellus" case be- 
- comes at once sensible: if the Law contained such a clause as a 
grant of five years imperium to pacify Gaul, or to complete the 
conquest, Marcellus was entitled on the principle—cessante 
legis ratione cessat ipsa lex—to challenge it. I am, of ‘course, 
under obligation to show why March 1st was the. date chosen; 
but again I must ask my readers for patience: we shall learn 
presently that March ist is a most significant date, But there is 


as Att., viii, 3, 3. 
** Suetonius, Caesar, 28, 2; Appian, B.O., ii, 26; Dio. xl, 59, 1. 
35 See 12, 29; 14, 35. 
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still something to do: the other secondary authorities whose 
lives have been spared must like Suetonius pay for the privilege 
by revealing truth. One of them, Dio, contributes an observa- 
tion of the consul Sulpicius, which helps to elucidate Suetonius’ 
account,?® and is so much to the point that it confirms the ac- 
curacy of Dio’s own interpretation. Appian does even more. 
Pompey, he says, asserted that Caesar ought not to be insulted 
over the matter of a short interval of time. And here we have our 
second—the passage in Suetonius referring to the Law of the Ten 
Tribunes being the first—our second hint that the terminal date 
of Caesar's command was in 50. 

That the motion never went through is clear from Cicero's 
evidence alone, but the precise manner of its demise we must 
leave for & moment. Pompey had, however, explained that he 
wished Caesar to leave his province after March 1st." Pom- 
pey's ambiguity was proverbial,?* and the phrase involved in itself 
nothing more than an expression of opinion against Marcellus’ 
proposal that he should go on that day. But it might mean far 
more and accordingly, on Sept. 29th, a series of resolutions was 
tabled, some of which were definitely hostile to Caesar. The 
first of them, however, the vigilant tribunes felt themselves jus- 
. tified in letting through, a motion which may almost be said to 
arise out of Pompey's speech, that on or after March 1st of 50 
the question should be settled in debate what provinces were to 
be declared consular.*® Upon these motions Caelius has com- 
ments which are as precious as gold. Men's confidence, he 
says, was restored to hear Pompey say that, while he could not 
without offending Caesar decide the question of Caesar's prov- 
inces before March ist, he would not hesitate to do so after- 
wards. Whgn asked what would happen if a motion was vetoed, 
he replied that if Caesar procured a tribune to veto a senatorial 
resolution it would be equivalent to disobeying the senate. * Ànd 
what,’ someone asked, ‘if Caesar wishes both to be consul and to 


?* See note 21 above. : 

27 Pam., viii, 8, 4. The traditional view takes this March Ist as of 
49, and as Hirschfeld pointed out (Kl. Sohr., p. 327) does not shrink from 
supposing that Caelius used the words Kal. Mart. without warning in 
the same letter, twice of 49 and once of 50. 

38 Att., iv, 9, 1; Q. fr., ill, 8, 4; Fam., viii, 1, 3. 

9? Fam., viii, 8, 6. 9? Fam., viii, 8, 0. 
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have his army?" ‘What,’ replied Pompey, ^if my son wants to 
hit me with a stick?" . ... Hence, says Caelius, as I see matters, 
Caesar will either stay in his province without using the ratto 
this year or, if he can be designated, he will go away. The dots 
in the quotation mark & sentence which I have omitted because 
it needs separate discussion. The Latin has—‘ his vocibus ut 
existimarent Pompeio cum Caesare esse negotium effecit? Tyr- 
rell and Purser translate “this led people to think that there is 
a quarrel between Caesar and Pompey. * But why so? Apart 
from the fact that the nearest parallel to the expression esse nego- 
tium Aulo cum Cato—Terence Adelphi IV, 25, 8—has nothing 
to do with quarrelling, look at the context! Pompey thought that 
it was as unlikely that Caesar would take the consulship for 49 
and keep his army as that & son should beat his father. And 
why? Evidently because Pompey regarded the relations between 
himself and Caesar at this moment as comparable to those of a 
father to a son. But this relation no more normally expresses 
itself in a son quarrelling with father than in his beating him: 
. the normal relation is of affection and obligation. Give * nego- 
tium" then its normal meaning, and Pompey's remark becomes 
that of a sane man. There had been not a quarrel but a deal 
between Caesar and Pompey. Caesar was under an obligation to 
Pompey, and it was as improbable that he should infringe its 
terms as that a son should beat his father. With this passport 
we can speak out loud and bold on passages which students of the 
Rechtsfrage leave in silence. On 22nd of July, when the motion 
for the pay of Pompey’s troops was raised, he was asked what 
was the exact status of that legion which he had lent to Caesar 
and was compelled to say that he would fetch it back. So off 
he went to Ariminum, on the borders of Caesar's progince’'—and 
came back without it! Students of the Rechtsfrage dare not 
ask the reason for such conduct, nor need we, for we know it. 
Pompey had gone to Ariminum to the borders of Caesar’s prov- 
ince to do the deal with Caesar. In August the name of Cor- 
nelius Balbus, Caesar’s confidential friend, appears in the cor- 
respondence?? and his remarks to Pompey's father-in-law are 
reported. The observations themselves, as we shall see, are most 
remarkable and need very careful elucidation, but the appearance 


zoa TIT, p. 116. 7: Fam., viii, 4, 4. 953 Fam., viii, 9, 5. 
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then and there of Caesar's enden: friend does not surprise : 
us at all. No more need we be surprised to find that Pompey's 
protégé Plancus is at Ravenna, in Caesar's province, in June.?? 

But we can draw yet more profit from these precious words of 
Caelius: they told us that there was a deal, they shall now put 
us on the way of discovering its provisions. We learn that under 
certain circumstances Caesar might wish to stay in his prov- 
ince, and should in fhat case be entitled. to do so. This must 
mean that he could stay there beyond the legis dies, whenever it 
was, for the validity of Caesar's tenure up to that date was 
clearly implied in the rejection of M. Marcellus? proposal. Cae- 
lius does not tell us how much longer, but his words give 
us a start towards finding out. Anxious enquirers suspected 
that a result of Pompey's provisos might be that Caesar could. 
and would stay with his army until the day of his consulship— 
until the end of 50—that is; to this Pompey made the reply of 
the son and the stick, We have not finished with it yet. Sons 
do not often beat their fathers with sticks, if they are proper 
sons: but there is nothing to stop them if there is a stick about. 
In other words there was nothing in this deal which, strictly in- 
terpreted, prevented Caesar from keeping his army as consul 
designate until the end of 50, but so to interpret it would prac- 
tically be monstrous double dealing. In the ordinary way he 
could only so keep it, as Caelius saw and said, if he renounced 
his candidature for 50. So much then we can claim to know: 
Pompey wished Caesar, under certain conditions, to keep his 
command until at least the end of 50. Nevertheless, while my 
readers, if they follow me still, know that there was a deal be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey, the senate, though they strongly 
suspected it, did not. All they could see was that Pompey had 
forbidden “discussion until March 1st and that by tbis action 
Caesar was automatically secured until at least the end of the 
year.** Caesars supporters assented to this interpretation by 
making no objection to a law authorizing discussion to take place 
on or after Pompey’s date. Thus this advantage was automati- 
cally gained under the existing system of provincial allotments, 


9 Fam., viii, 1, 5. 

** Fam., viii, 9, 5 perhaps made some such point to Cicero, but the 
negligence of copyists prevents it coming through to us. What can be 
got out of it confirms Fam., viii, 8, 9. 
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as fixed by the Ler Pompeia de Jure Magistratuum. If only 
we knew the exact provisions of that Law, we might crack the 
nut of the Rechtsfrage: Let us try. The main provision of the 
law set out that a five year interval should elapse between the 
tenure of a magistracy and a provincial command.?® These pro- 
vincial commands were allotted, as before, to ex-consuls and ex- 
praetors, and the first stage of appointment was to decide which 
provinces should be consular and which praetorian.*® This was 
done by senatus consulta, and the whole arrangements could be 
brought to a standstill by the veto which, though regarded as 
scandalous,’ was not technically illegal.** Provinces were then 
assigned, theoretically by lot ° but sometimes, as was alleged, 
by deliberate and specific appointment.' For consular provinces 
a law of the People *' prescribed the length of the command, 
separately, as it appears, for each.** The normal term was a year, 
which commenced from the day that the governor entered his 
province. This Law was passed for the first governors sent 
out under the new legislation, but it was felt, as it seems, un- 
necessary to repeat it in after years,** unless perhaps the length 
of the appointment was changed; this Lex could not, apparently, 
be vetoed. A specific senatus consultum defined the conditions 
of the governor’s tenure, his duties, the size of his army, 


*5 Dio, xl, 56, 1; cf. 30, 1. 

?* Cf. Fam., viii, 8, 8. This point will become clearer as the argument 
develops. 

” Fam., viii, 4, 4. Again the relevance of this passage to the point 
under discussion will become clear in a moment. 

*5 Fam., viii, 5, 2; 8, 8, 9; 9, 2; 11, 3; Att., vii, 7, 5. 

39? Fam., viii, 8, 8; Caesar, B.O., i, 6, 5; Plutarch, Otcero, 36, 1. 

*? Caesar, B. O., i, 6, 5; 85, 9. 

*1 It would, therefore, benefit Cicero to have tribunes on Ris side who 
could ‘agere eum populo. Cf. Att., v, 2, 1; 18, 3; vi, 1, 11; Fam., ii, 
7, 4; xv, 14, 5. 

*5 Fam., ii, 7, 4; xv, 9, 2; xv, 14, 6. 

** Att., v, 14, 1; 15, 1; 16, 4; 21, 9; vi, 1, 14; 3,1; 4,1; 6, 3. Fam. il, 
11, 1; 12, 1; 17, 1. 

** Bo I interpret the last clause of Fam., viii, 8,5. Nobody can possibly 
have believed, as Hardy is driven to suppose, that the Lew Sempronia 
was still in force. 

*5 Else why did not Cicero have his own allotment vetoed? Nor does 
he assume that tho tribunes to whom he appeals will assist him in this 
way. As far as prorogation goes Att., v, 21, 3 is categorical. 
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eic. and, as the imperium of the ex-magistrate had lapsed, 
a formal Lex Curiata was necessary to restore it to him.” If no 
successor had been appointed when his time was up, he had to 
leave, unless prorogued, appointing normally the quaestor but 
occasionally a legate, in any event a man who had not held im- 
perium before, to act as substitute.t* 

It remains only to ask at what times in the year these rather 
complicated measures were put through. The motion declaring 
certain provinces praetorian was tabled and vetoed on Sept. 29th 
of 51:*° what should have been the pendant to it, a motion de- 
claring certain provinces consular does not appear, and we shall 
soon see why, but what may be called an amendment, ordering 
a discussion on consular provinces to be put down for March 1st 
of 50 or later, was carried without veto on the same day. Now 
we have already learned that, as a result of this, it was thought 
that Caesar could stay where he was until at least the end of the 
year. Holding these facts firm in the mind, we move towards 
a theory that March 1st was a crucial date in the settlement of 
provinces as fixed by the Lez Pompeia. The idea is not contra- 
dicted, to say the least, by what we know about the appointment 
of governors under it. Cicero did not reach his province and 
thus commence his term of office until July 81st 51," and in 
May of that year he was no nearer Cilicia than Minturnae." 
Nevertheless there is evidence that his appointment actually 
dated from some months earlier. In a letter to his predecessor 
Appius Claudius, written presumably very soon after it, he 
announces that he must set out cum imperio for his province." 
Appius replied, and Cicero received the reply at Brundisium on 
May 22nd.’* Something like six weeks is the average of time 
for a lettey to go from Italy to Cilicia, so that the original an- 
nouncement can hardly be later than the beginning of March 


4e Att., vi, 5, 3; 6, 3; vii, 8, 1; Fam., ii, 7, 4; 13, 4; Hi, 3, 1; xv, 4, 
3, 6; 9, 2; 14, b. Perhaps because the senatus consultum could prac- 
tically do the work of the Lex, it was thought permissible to dispense 
with the latter on certain conditions. 

‘7 Caesar, B. O., i, 6, 5; cf. Att., xi, 0, 2. 

55 Att, vi, 1, 14; 3, l; 4, 15; 0, 8; Fam., ii, 15, 4; 18, 3. 

** Fam., viii, 8, 8. 

5° Fam., viii, 8, 5. 

51 Att., v, 14, l; 15, 1; 16, 2; 21, 9; Fam., xv, 2, 1; 4, 2. 

53 Att., v, 1, 5. 53 Fam., iii, 2, 1. 55 Fam., iii, 3, 1. 
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61. Again, Minucius Thermus, propraetor of Asia, was in cor- 
` respondence with Cicero at the beginning of May 50 and won- 
dering whom he should.leave as his successor. If he like Cicero 
had a year’s tenure of command, this would mean that he had 
arrived about May of 51, which, for a governor who was not so 
`, dilatory as Cicero, again suggests a March appointment. More- 
over, the senatus consultum, which authorizes action before the 
people if necessary, itself states that such action may be com- 
menced either by the consuls of 50 or those of 49, suggesting . 
that the turn of the year was the normal date for fixing the cir- 
cumstances of appointment. The facts then, if they do not prove 
outright, suggest in the strongest tones that there was an *ap- 
pointment-period? which ended on March 1st.: If no successor 
was appointed inside that period, he could not be sent at all until 
the next appointment period. This would explain at once, then, 
how a motion to discuss the consular provinces not before March 
ist was regarded as securing Caesar automatically until at least 
the end of the year. It would explain too an otherwise hardly 
explicable passage in a letter from Caelius of Nov. 51 which 
states that, in the event of a Parthian War, some thought that 
Pompey should be sent, some Caesar, some the consuls, no one 
says Caelius, approves of private persons going on the authori- 
zation of a senatus consultum.'* No one! Why on earth not? 
It would be the natural thing to do. But there waa one thing 
which was shared by Caesar, Pompey, and the consuls and by 
few others besides—and this one thing was not military skill, the 
consuls had none of that. But all four did have the imperium; . 
and on our view the possession of the imperium becomes rele- 
vant as never before. Legally, privati simply could not get the 
imperium until the appointment-period had expired?" Ideally, 
then, it may be suspected that, under the Lez Pompeta, each 
governor would get his Lez Curiata on March ist and would go 
to his province with convenient speed, being duly succeeded by 


"5 Fam., ii, 18, 3. Though there is nothing to show that quaestors 
had an ‘appointment period, it is worth mentioning that Cicero ex- 
‘pected Coelius Caldus to arrive in May, which again suggests a March 
appointment—Att., vi, 2, 10; cf. Fam., ii, 19, 1. Did it apply to legati 
too! Bee Att., vi, 3, 1. 

55 Fam., viii, 10, 2. 

"' Otherwise it would be hard to see why the governors appointed in 
January did not wait to get it. Caesar, B.O., i, 0. 5. 
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a man who had his Lez Curiata in the ensuing March. De- 
layed departures, however, such as Cicero's, would obviously 
create a problem, which, indeed, never actually arose, but might 
have been inconvenient. If dilatory governors only reached their 
province late in the year, what would happen to their successors 
appointed by the Lez Curiata of March ist of the next year? 
Must they be dilatory too—and so ad infinitum? Evidently it 
was thought feasible to shorten tenures, and thus Cicero had 
some hopes that he would be superseded, not in twelve months, 
but in nine—in May of 50, that is ®—just that time, in fact, 
when a governor appointed on March ist and prompt in his de- 
parture would arrive in Cilicia."? l 

But we are very far from having finished with March Ist. 
Students have often expressed their surprise more or less ex- 
plicitly that that motion of M. Marcellus, which we have dis- 
cussed,?? should somehow or other have disappeared from the 
correspondence of Caelius, who is so eager to mention its repeated 
postponement. They ought to have been equally surprised—though 
they are not—to observe that, though the motion on praetorian 
provinees is framed as though it were to be immediately valid, 
the companion resolution on consular provinces declarés that no 
debate should take place on them until next March." Yet the 
solution of one difficulty is the solution of the other, and our 
interpretation of events will give it. In a letter of Aug. 1st 
Caelius made clear that & motion on the succession of Caesar was 
equivalent to a debate on the provinces "— and there is every 


56 Att., v, 17, 5; cf. Fam., ii, 7, 4; 10, 4. 

še As in former times provinces were allotted to praetors (Att., i, 14, 
5; Q. fr., ii, 3, 1) not later than the first two months of their praetor- 
ship, it wotild be a simple hypothesis to assume that Pompey's Law 
merely applied with a five year interval to all provinces what had 
previously been the rule for praetorian provinces, and this might explain 
the appearance of a right to veto, and the statement of Caelius that 
such action was traditional (tralaticium; Fam., viii, 5, 2). That 
consular allotments might be held to need a further specific lex, while 
praetorian provinces, as we can infer from the absence of such a clause 
from Fam., viii, 8, 8 did not, may be a survival of old procedure under 
the Lew Sempronia, which the hint of a limitation of veto (see note 45) 
perhaps confirms. 

e Of. Att., v, 21, 3. 

61 Att., v, 20, 7; vi, 1, 24; 2, 6. 

*3 Fam., viii, 4, 4. 
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reason why this should be so. As Hardy has pointed out *— 
and we can be happy for once to follow him—the normal way to 
have Caesar succeeded would be to have his provinces declared 
consular under the Lez Pompeia. Now with our doctrine of the 
*appointment-period? we know what that means. To declare 
: that Caesar's provinces were consular for 50 means nothing more 
or less than to declare that Caesar was superseded as from March 
: 1st, and When Cicero states that this was M. Marcellus’ design 
he is simply expressing the anticipated result of a motion on 
the consular provinces which should have corresponded to that 
on the praetorian. Furthermore, when. Caelius reports Pompey’s 
words—that Caesar should leave after March Ist—we can see 
that he «is simply writing thereby the epitaph of Marcellus’ so 
often postponed motion: this then is why we do not hear in 
so. many words of its demise. There may, indeed, have been 
some soft of senatorial debate upon it—there is no reason to go 
out of our way to throw over an authority *—and the interven- 
tion of the consul Sulpicius reported by Suetonius and Dio ** 
rather suggests that there was. Nevertheless it was, as Cicero 
says, mainly the intervention of Pompey, who had previously 
declared his unwillingness to see this resolution go forward, 
that decided the matter, and Marcellus was forced to put his 
motion in an amended form which postponed the debate on 
consular provinces until March 1st, and this, as we have said, 
automatically secured Caesar’s prolongation. This resolution 
was not vetoed—and no wonder. Our theory furthermore takes 
another unnoticed difficulty in its stride. Caelius in the letter of 
| July 22nd asserts that Marcellus’ motion will go through unless 
there is a scandalous use of the veto, scandalous because Pompey 
has loudly declared that all must obey the senate *'—and then we 
find that Pompey was the leader two months later in putting that 
same motion to death! But this is no surprise to us. Pompey 
had been to Ariminum meanwhile, and we know what he was 
doing there. 


en P, 171. 

** Hirtius, B. G., viii, 58, 1. 

“ Suetonius, Caesar, 29, 1; Dio, xl, 59, 1. See note 21. 
** Att., viii, 3, 3; cf. Appian, B.O., ii, 26. 

°° Pam., viii, 9, 5. 

*! Pam., viii, 4, 4. See note 37. 
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It might almost seem time to approach again with this new 
knowledge that matter of the deal. Yet there is work to be done 
first: we have a duty to those other governors, whose vagaries 
have given us so much information. If the consular provinces 
were removed from the allotment, their only chance was to’see 
their province in the praetorian list: if anything happened to ' 
this allotment, they could not hope to be succeeded at all. The 
senate had then two alternatives; it could simply let the com- 
mands run out at the legal dates, so that the provinces would be 
governed by substitutes until the allottees of the next allotment 
appeared in the course of 49, or it could prolong the tenure of 
the sitting governors.°® Cicero, if he realised the effect of Mar- 
cellus’ consular resolution upon Caesar’s position, must have re- 
alised very early that a dead-lock in provincial allotments was a 
probability. In fact, as early as May of 51, while still in Italy, 
he was apprehensive of a prorogation.? Throughout the en- 
suing months questions of its possibility were uppermost in his 
mind and, when the whole question of consular allotment was 
definitely postponed and that of praetorian provinces vetoed, 
there was little hope, as Caelius told him,’ of the appointment of 
a successor, that is in fact, that the question of praetorian allot- 
ments would be reviewed. 

Succession, indeed, which involved a new grant of imperium 
and a new Lez Curiata, was, if our interpretation of the Law is 
correct, hardly possible after March ist; it is natural therefore 
that no letters referring to such a possibility are found which 
would reach Rome after that date,” indeed by Feb. 20th Cicero 
knew that nothing would be done before March, in fact, that an 
allotment of praetorian provinces was regarded in the face of 
the veto ag impossible. Nevertheless there was nothing in the 
doctrine of the Appointment Period which would prevent the 
senate discussing at any date it liked the prorogation of gov- 
ernors who already held the imperium. In fact, it was only when 
news of a prorogation would reach provinces after their govern- 


e Ag Hortensius sometime in September 51 proposed to do, Fam., iii, 
8, 9; ef. Att., v, 17, 5. 

e Att, v, 1, L 

7? Fam., viii, 10, 5. 

T1 The latest is Fam., li, 7—mid-December. 

T5 Att, vi, 1, 24. 
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ors had legally gone away that a general measure of this kind 


" would become practically impossible. Luck in this was on 


Cicero's'side. He feared that, if there was a crisis on March 1st 
of 50, the senate might prefer regular governors in provinces and 

vote for prolongation. This did not, however, come to pass, 
` and Cicero was glad to hear that the vetoes of his good friend 


Curio on all provincial business made it impossible for the' senate ` 


to act.™ | : . 

I regret, but cannot apologize for, digressions such as this. A 
wise historian "** has told us that any theory of the Rechtsfrage 
finds some passages that contradict it. He has not, however, 
told us what they are: as we plunge through the tangle we know 
well ‘how easy is a bush supposed a bear? and are compelled 
therefore to shoot at anything which looks like a bush. But now 
‘we must really return to this deal for, though I hope that my 
readers are persuaded that my interpretation of Pompey's words 
‘alone fits the Latin and the context, I have little doubt that their 
good sense makes them shrink from the notion of a deal between 
the future enemies 80 800n before their enmity was patent. Yet, 
from Pompey's point of view, there was not much involved in it. 
It may have seemed even to Pompey after the day of Alesia 
that the Gallic conquest was virtually over—it was merely a 
matter of hunting down robbers and, though there was a rumor 
that Caesar had been defeated by the Bellovaci in the middle of 
the year, it must have speedily been contradicted. There was 
force then in Marcellus’ claim. But as the campaign of 51 went 
on, things became different, the conquest was not ending so 
quickly. 'The fairness then of Caesar's objection to Marcellus? 
proposal would be obvious to an experienced soldier like Pompey, 
and the simplest way to meet it was to stand the congular allot- 
ments over. Caesar's command would then run to the legis dies, 
he could stand for the consulship in 51 and enjoy the full cam- 


73 Att., v, 20, T. : 
^" Att, vi 2, 6 (May 50), the last letter in which prorogation is 
mentioned as a possibility. Cicero saw this point rather differently later 
in the year (Att., vii, 7, 5). : 

74 Marsh, p. 281. : 

'5 Fam., vili, 1, 4. That Domitius, Caesar's enemy, should have tried 
to hush up Caesar’s defeat fits our interpretation in the most delightful 
way. : ] 
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paigning year which it seemed likely that he would want: 7° then 
on the legis dies he would, like Cicero in Cilicia, leave his prov- 
inces to a deputy until the allottees of the next allotment came to 
take it over, unless the senate, by special enactment, declared 
them consular from that date. If Caesar chose not to stand, he 
could then, on the most liberal interpretation of Pompey’s con- 
cession, stay until March 1st 49; but would then have no right 
to the absentis ratio at all. And if he did choose to stay this 
full distance, it mattered little to Pompey, for, if it came to a 
breach, time would be on Pompey’s side. There was one catch in 
the scheme: Caesar might claim that the concession allowed 
him to stand for the consulship in absence and then stay until the 
end of the year. This would give him complete security, for 
though, as we have said, a consul designate seems to have en- 
joyed in Rome a certain immunity from prosecution," it was 
obvious that, however Caesar might have viewed matters before, 
at this stage of the relations between the parties, the months 
when he was consul designate but absent from his army would 
not be for him a bed of roses. There was no doubt that the con- 
cession might be interpreted that way, but, as we have seen, when 
Pompey was challenged on this, he could say that thus to use 
the concession for a purpose for which it was obviously not in- 
tended would be the most monstrous breach of faith. When Cae- 
sar, however, examined the concession, he could see that it gave 
him another string to his bow. A precedent had been created by 
the postponement of consular allotments: what had been done one 
year by concession could be extorted in the next by veto, and 
then in this way he would be safe until March 48. He could thus 


^ As Hirjius, B. G., viii, 39, 3. On this famous passage I have only 
this to say. I consider it certain, the siege being as late in the summer 
as it was (B. G., viii, 40, 1), that unam aestatem must be the summer 
of 50. Nevertheless it must fairly be confessed, in spite of Holmes and 
others, that it is unnatural that the Gauls felt any confidence if there 
was another whole summer of Caesar’s command to go. I suspect (but 
cannot, of course, prove) that the Gauls really thought that Caesar 
would leave under Marcellus’ motion on March Ist and that Hirtius, 
who realized that soon after, if not during the siege, the case waa 
altered and March lst was no longer in question, has consequently 
emended in his mind the fact of the Gallic hopes to fit the new situation 
as he understood it. This is only surmise, I admit: but it is the way— 
experto crede—that historians’ minds often work. 

™ See note 18a. 
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with a splendid show of legality claim the ratio absentis in the 
year on which he was entitled under strict law to have his can- 
vass. Nor would the difficult juristic question, what the ratio 
absentis connoted when a command had already expired, arise 
at all: for Caesar would be automatically secure as long as he 
wanted. (Caelius saw this possibility as early as August of 51 
and expected that some tribune hostile to Caesar, Curio for in- 
stance, would attempt to beat down this veto and force obedience 
‘to the senate by holding up in revenge all the allotments includ- 
ing that of Cicero’s province; as he acutely saw, the block would 
not be relieved for more than two years, to the end of 49, that 
is.?. Pompey himself was reminded that this was a possible con- 
sequence of the deal but could only say, as he had said before,?° 
that all must obey the senate and that a veto upon the allotment 
would be equivalent to disobedience.®* 

The theory seems, I trust, to be running smoothly enough, 
but now it must face a most formidable difficulty. Were I not 
endeavouring to establish to conviction a view, which, as I am 
told, has little hope of gaining it, I could almost pass in silent 
pity the neglect which this difficulty has received from my prede- 
cessors. The difficulty can fortunately be stated in reference 
to facts about which there is no controversy at all. Pompey 
declares that he will not hesitate to have the matter of the suc- 
cession debated after March ist 50, and Pompey’s statement is 
duly implemented by a resolution to this effect, to which no 
tribune takes exception. And yet we have been told by Caelius in 
the letter of Sept. 2nd that, when Balbus, Caesar’s confidential 
agent, heard that Scipio was proposing that the Gallic provinces 
. should be discussed on March ist, he was deeply distressed and 
.remonsir&ted with the proposer. ‘Deeply distregsed —and 
about a motion which seems identical on the face of it with that 
which no tribune was found to veto; ‘deeply distressed’ that 
Pompey's father-in-law. was proposing a course of action that 
Pompey felt it no injustice to Caesar to follow! What can it 
mean? It looks like Bedlam. 

Yet there is a way out. As Caelius says, a debate on the prov- 
inces and a debate on the Gauls were two ways of saying the 


. "9 Of. Faem., viii, 11, 3. 
T9 Fam., viii, 5, 2. et Fam., viii, 8, 9. 
*9 Fam., viii, 4, 4. *3 Fom., viii, 9, 5. 
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same thing: nevertheless, a debate on the.Gauls could mean under 
the special circumstances something very different. In this same 
letter Caelius says that ‘the Gauls, which have someone to veto 
them, are brought under the same category as the rest of the 
provinces.’ ** A better statement for the purpose of the argu- 
ment, say Tyrrell and Purser, would be ‘the other provinces 
are in the same condition as the Gauls.’ ®®* I must conceive, how- 
ever, that Caelius understood more clearly than his critics what 
he meant to say. The purport of his remark is that the Gauls 
were a8 much subject as the other provinces to the operations of 
the Lez Pompeia de Jure Magistratuum. But such a remark 
carries the implication that they might not have been, and that 
was itself a plausible doctrine. Caesar's tenure depended on a 
grant conferred years before the passing of thé Lex Pompeia. 
Might it not therefore be argued that the succession of the Gauls 
was exempt from the provisions of this Lez, exempt that is to 
say from the doctrine of the appointment period? If that were 
80, a motion passed on March 1st referring simply to the ‘ suc- 
cession of the Gauls? and nothing else (neu quid coniunctim) 
might supersede Caesar on the legis dies without any of the post- 
ponements allowed by the Lez Pompeia. That Caesar's friends 
should have protested, therefore, against a motion on the suc- 
cession of the Gauls and allowed one on the consular provinces to 
pass through is now explicable, even though Gallic succession and 
succession of consular provinces were so intimately bound up 
under the Lez Pompeia, that Caelius could declare their identity 
and Pompey speak of & Gallie succession in relation to the very 
motion on consular provinces which the tribunes had let through.°* 

Seipio's motion, however, was a blatant revelation of senatorial 
chicanery, and it was possible for the senate to press its own 
interpretation of the Law without it. Even if the question to be 
discussed on or after March 1st was that of consular provinces, 
it was possible to declare the Gauls consular and to claim on the 
legis dies that they, depending on an anterior grant, were not 
subject to the normal provisions of the Lez Pompeia, so that 
again Caesar could be superseded on the legis dies, procedure 
which would be useful if Caesar was chosen in absence at the elec- 
tion of 51. For this, however, it was desirable that the Gauls 


83 Pam., viii, 9, 2. 83. jii, p. 76. st Fam., viii, 8, 9. 
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“should be thé only oee Which could: be sale for: that 
date. Of proyinces which could be consular at all, ‘the "Bpains 


"t . were excluded, as they had been: ré-grafíted to Pompey: for. four 


` years in 52.°° There remained then only Cilicia ahd: ‘Syria or one 
of the eight praetorian provinces. Pursuant, therefore, to the 


E ; 2 senate’s manoenvres, it was voted on Sept. 29th 51 that these 


- eight praetorian provinces with Cilicia should be treated as prae- 
* torian in the coming year. The motion was vetoed by Caesarian 


. . tribunes, but we must seize hold of it before it vanishes into ob- 
v  livion and ask why Syria is not there. The purpose of. the 


. motion can only be that on the legts dies all provinces. should be 
“ unavailable for consular allotment except the two Gauls. If it 
was unnecessary to include Syria in a motion designed to effect 


. that end, we must scrutinize the behaviour of its governor with 


‘unusual attention. . It is satisfactory to find that this man M. 
Bibulus, Caesar's colleague of 59, does behave with interesting : 
„eccentricity. The senate, we learn, was in March of 51 so anxious 
that Bibulus should reach his province punctually that it would 
not give him time to levy troops;?' yet Bibulus was even more 
dilatory than Cicero, and did not arrive until early October, after 
his quaestor had defeated the Parthians.5 For this delay Cicero . 
gives a reason—* Bibulus, he wrote in August of 51, ‘is not even 
thinking of going to his province now. They say that he is doing 
this because he .wishes to leave it later?’ What does this 
mean? Bibulus was not a man of the highest intellect, it is true, 
but he was not a schoolboy and one thing he was, a pertinacious 
enemy of Caesar. We have a right to demand of students an 
explanation for the omission of Syria from that praetorian allot- 
ment: Bibulus’ conduct gives us one straight away, and we can 
fairly challenge the production of a better. Bibulus wished to 
embarrass Caesar by being established as legal go¥ernor of a 


®5 Plutarch, Pompey, 55, 7; Caesar, 28, 5; Appian, B.O., ii, 24; Dio, 
xl, 56, 2, cf. Att., v, 11, 3. 
se Fam., viii, 8, 8. *! Fam. tii, 8, 1.7 ) 
** Cicero reached Mopsuestia, at the foot of Mount Amanus, on Oct. 
8th (Fam. ‘ili, 8, 10). While at Mount Amanus, but before his victory 
there on Oct. 13th, he heard that the Parthians, whom Cassius had 
already defeated (Att., v, 20, 3), were in retreat and that Bibulus had 
arrived (Fam., xv, 4, T). His appearance then must be dated to within 
“a day or two before October 8th—oet. Att., v, 18, 1; Fam., ii, 10, 2. 
** Att., v, 16, 4. 
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diss próvinie e ‘the moment of the legis dies. In other 
words, on-tliis interpretation the suspicions that.the narratives 
of Appian and Suetonius had given us are confirmed: we can 
confine’ the: legis dies between July 31st of 60 when Cilicia, and 
early October when Syria, became vacant. P 
Our analysis has now reached a stage where we can six 1 back 


for a moment and examine the points at issue. Caesar, if we are. _ 
right, could now, according to the strict letter of the Lex Pom- ' 


peia, remain in his province after the consular elections of July 
50 until at least the end of the year. Though this was, if Pompey ` 
was right, an unfair application of the Lez Pompeia, legally there . 
was nothing that could be done about it on that score. Pom- 
pey’s only remedy was now to throw himself into the arms of 
the optimates and agree that the absentis ratio of 50 contravened, 
the law of the ten year interval. Did we possess a full series of 
contemporary documents upon the- political manoeuvres at Rome, 
did we possess that is to say letters from Caelius of the winter 
months of 51, we might establish or refute such speculations. 
But few were the letter carriers who ventured then across the 
seas and from October 51 to February 50 Caelius says no word. 
The evidence must therefore be supplied from the secondary 
authorities. They do not fail us, but their accounts have 
seemed so outrageous that Mommsen, who held them for hope- 
less,° is gladly seconded by the silence of his fellows. Our 
theory saves us from this cowardice. That these secondary au- 
thorities should lose their way and break the clew of the labyrinth 
is easy to imagine. Nevertheless, I hope to show that in their 
wanderings they have not torn up all the thread. Indeed the 
Epitomizer of Livy,” though true to his trade, has walked safely 
to the centre. At the end of 51 the consul Marcellus, he says, 
brought a fnotion in the senate that Caesar should come and stand 
for the consulship in person, while Caesar claimed that under the 
provisions of the Law he might hold his provinces until the mo- 
ment of his consulship. Now this is just what we wanted. It 
is true that the Epitomizer has taken a short cut and obscured 
the path, but our analysis will interpret him. ' With dimmer eyes 
Appian treads the maze. In 51, as he reports, Caesar tried 
to retain his power until he was elected consul, and asked the 


°° Dio, however, has nothing to say at this point. 
*?* p. 135, note 122. Livy, Ep., eviii. 9*3 B. O., ii, 25. 
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senate to grant him a little more time in his present command of 
Gaul'or à part of it. The request for power until elected consul 


 " and that with only a limited command Caesar did indeed make, 


but in the next year, where Appian in fact records it in language 
nearly the same.” Yet in the error truth is concealed, and this 
request.for an extension is the claim recorded by the Epitomizer. 


`- Plutarch stumbles too. This poor compiler cannot even be 


' consistent with himself and forgets from one Life to the next 
whether Caesar asked for a consulship as an alternative to an 
. extension of command ™ or for both.®® Can we believe that. he 
follows the clew and does not kick it into tangles, when we read 


`- hib ensuing language? °° Pompey alleged, he tells us, that he had 


‚letters from Caesar expressing the wish to have a successor and 
be relieved of the command; he thought, however, that the 
ratio absentis should be conceded. Cato and his party replied 
that Caesar must give up the imperium if he was to have any 
favour from the public; and, since Pompey made no contention 
. but as it were accepted defeat, there was more suspicion about 
his sentiments toward Caesar. Yet we can in fact follow Plu- 
“tarch in this. With our doctrine of the deal, we can accept with 
pleasure those letters from Caesar: that wish to have a suc- 
cessor, with Pompey’s remark that he was prepared to concede 
the ratio absentis, does not surprise us at all. If Caesar was 
willing to leave his command on the legis dies, Pompey was pre- 
pared to allow the ratio absentis; he had implied as much and 
' Caelius had so interpreted his implication. The Livian Epito- 
. mizer fills the gaps in Plutarch’s narrative by showing that 
Caesar was claiming to use the concession allowed him by Pompey 
in that strained sense which Pompey thought so indecent. It 
was on this account that Marcellus challenged the ratio absentis, 
on this account that Pompey acquiesced. As Cicero says, the 
senate had refused to accept Caesar's claim,” and it was feared 
that war might break out then and there.5 Caesar, however, 
was unwilling to bring matters to a head, and, when the winter 
season was over, he was, we are told, thinking of his candidature 
—but for the elections of 49.°° Yet would he enjoy the ratio 


*9 B, O., ii, 32. 
** Pompey, 58, 1. 97 Att., v, 21, 3. 
*5 Oaesar, 29, 1. ?* Att., v, 21, 3; Appian, ii, 25. 


** Pompey, 56, 2-3. *» Hirtius, B. G., viii, 50, 4. 
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absentis then? It was a nice juridical problem which must now 

be explained in relation to what Marcellus had done. . Both the 

Epitomizér and Plutarch agree in supposing that Caesar’s op- - 
ponents refused to allow him to stand for the consulship in'ab- 

sence and retain his army; they could not rest this claim on.the: 
illegality of the codicil, for such action was blöcked.by veto, but. 
they could, if Pompey backed them, press the doctrine ofthe ten 

year interval and inform Caesar that he could not be a candi- 

date until the elections of 49, when his legis dtes, that is to say, 

had passed. Now Suetonius’ language, as we have seen, shows 

that the ratto absentis was to be used because Caesar’s command 

had not yet expired at the time for using it. If, however,. his 

candidature was pushed forward to 49, when his term of com- . 
mand had run out already, what could the ratio absentis on 
those terms connote? It was open for Caesar's enemies to claim 
that under those circumstances it could not exist. But Caesar 
had a reply. He could, as Caelius saw !° and Pompey himself 
conceded,’ secure, by vetoing the provincial allotments of 50, 
a prolongation of command which would take him in strict le- . 
gality past that election date of 49. If so, did Marcellus’ inter- : 
pretation still apply? Could Caesar use the ratio absentis then 
or could he not? His enemies, indeed, thought not, but 
Cicero found it hard to decide.1°* And Caesar had on his part 
a bold and specious argument. He never had actually committed 
himself to standing for the consulate in 50, nor could his op- 
ponents twit him with the design of doing so, for they had them- ' 
selves made it impossible for him to realize the design. He 
could therefore with strict accuracy claim that he was merely 
proposing to be a candidate for the first elections at which he 
could legally stand—those of 49—and that his claim to stand 
for a consufship in absence had been conceded by the people and 
approved by Pompey.2% ‘The claim might be good or bad— 


100 Fam., vili, 5, 2. 

101 Att., vii, 8, 4. 

193 Fam., viii, 14, 2 (there is no need here to take fieri as meaning 
designari, though it may) ; P Att., vii, 8, 4. 

103 Att., vil, 1, 4; 7, 6. 

204 Caesar, B. O., i, 9, 2; 32, 2-3; Badtondus Oaesar, 29, 2. Livy him- 
self, as is shown by Florus (ii, 13, 15-7), who is checked by Livian 
epitomixers (Eutropius, vi, 19, 2; Orosius, vi, 15, 1), presented this as 
Caesar's case: it is not known what he thought of its validity. 
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Caelius seems to have thought it bad 1°"—but specious it certainly 
was, for Caesar's opponents in refusing him leave to break the 
law— which was what they virtually had done—had tied them- 
selves into a knot which he had no intention of assisting them to 
untie. . : 

The analysis now approaches 50 B.C. I have constructed a 
theory on the assumption that the legis dies is to be assigned 
to that year: I have cited some evidence which points in that 
direction. The reader has in fact been led up the garden. It 
is now time to justify this in the hope that he will come further. 
To do this it will be necessary to abandon chronological ar- 
rangement and consider at once the grounds for the final rup- 
ture in 49. Since Caesar’s first period came, as is generally 
agreed, to an end on March 1st 64, it would certainly be the 
simplest hypothesis to suppose that the second period started 
where the first stopped, and came to its end accordingly on 
March ist 49. Moreover this would give their full weight to 
two passages in which Cicero *°° ascribes to Caesar a command 
of ten years’ duration. Nevertheless there is a grave difficulty. 
It is not only that Mommsen’s hypothesis demands that in several 
passages we should strain the plain meaning of Latin and should 
throw secondary authorities overboard: it presupposes that when 
battle was joined the strongest argument in Caesar’s favour 
was neither advanced by him nor refuted by his opponents.!?9* 
For both sides have explained the grounds on which they stood. 
To the optimates Caesar was holding, or—to give the traditional 
view its fullest license—was likely to hold, his command beyond 
the period granted to him by the people—and that against the 
senate’s permission.?" He had, in fact, everything except a 


195 Fam., viii, 14, 3, Velleius, perhaps, agreed with him (#, 48, 5), but 
his account presents the issues too concisely. 

19 Att, vli, 7, 6; 9, 4. 

19 I borrow here a weapon from Adcock (O. Q., xxvi, pp. 15-17). 

107 Pam., xvi, 11, 2; Att, vii, 9, 4 (Deo. 27th, 50). According to 
the traditional view, ‘praeteriit tempus non legis sed libidinis tuae’; ` 
... decernitur ut succedatur: impedis et ais,’ ‘habe meam rationem" 
are referring to ‘what will take place in a few days,’ in Jan. 49, 
that is. But the legís dies on their view would not come ‘in a few 
days’ but in more than two months. How could Cicero claim to prophesy 
what would happen at the end of those months? In fact, as Holmes, 
for instance, confesses, there had been a decree to supersede Caesar in 
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case.'°® Caesar on two occasions after the breach endeavoured 
to show that he had one. At Ariminum in January 49 he de- 
clared that he had been deprived of the ‘beneficium populi? 
and was ordered home with his imperium cut short by six 
months, though he had been allowed by popular decree to stand 
in absentia at the next election. At Rome, later in the year, 
he used similar language, pointing out that the Law of the Ten 
Tribunes had been approved by Pompey himself and expressing 
his surprise that Pompey should have prevented him from en- 
joying the beneficium populi? But where does the legis dies 
come in? What happened was this: relations between Caesar 
and the senate had become increasingly strained until on Jan. 
lat it was decreed that Caesar, on pain of being declared a pub- 
lic enemy, should resign his command ‘ ante certam diem.’ This 
was vetoed by Caesar's supporters and on Jan. "th the senatus 
consultum ultimum was passed. A few days later, without 
even, says Caesar, waiting for the confirmatory Lez curiata, 
governors had set out, one of them to Gaul."* Now let us 
consider these events in the light of the traditional view: senatus 
consultum ultimum passed and Caesar’s successor on his way 
to Gaul, and all this when Caesar’s command had by the formal 
provisions of a Lex nearly two months to run! “No doubt 
Caesar’s enemies felt sure that when that day of March 1st came 
he would not yield. But what of that? By their precipitation, 
we are asked to believe, they had thrown away their legal posi- 
tion. Then why on earth did not Caesar use their folly? When, 
for example, he complained of the senatus consultum ultimum, 
did he say that it had been -used against one who was legally 
enjoying his imperium? By no means: he merely states that 
it was normally used against urban sedition, against men like 
Saturninus and the Gracchi. He urged his soldiers therefore, 
who had fought under him for nine years, to defend his dignity 
and reputation. But why not say that anyway his time was not 


50; it had been vetoed in 50. If then two of these verbs can naturally 
be taken as of past time, is not the third naturally so to be taken too? 

108 Att., vii, 3, 6. 

10° Caesar, B.O., i, 9, 2. 13? Caesar, B. O., i, 32, 2-3. 

211 Caesar, B. O., i, 1, 1-5, 4; Fam. xvi, 11, 2; Livy, Ep., cix; Plutarch, 
Caesar, 30, 2; Florus, ii, 13, 17; Appian, B. O., ii, 32; Dio, xli, 3, 4. 

313 Caesar, B. O., i, 6, 5; Appian, B. C., ii, 33; Dio, xli, 3, 3. 
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up?” To emphasize the tinie factor, ‘the nine years of war, À 
and then say nothing of, the ‘supreme, the clinching argument 
based upon the time factor itself, is surely to take the horse right 
up to the fence and then refuse it. When a man who needs all 
the weapons of propaganda avoids the strongest, but one infer- 
ence is possible—it is not there for him to use. 
Indeed, though Caesar's first period ended on March ist 54, 

there is no reason. why the second should start on the same 
day. There is, indeed, a good reason why it should not. The 
other triumvirs, Pompey. and Crassus, had themselves procured 
five year commands."* That of Crassus had certainly: begun 
` before March 1st 54 !5 and, though relations between the three 
. were fairly smooth in 55, it would be an obvious inconvenience 
if two commands ran out in the year before the third. The 
Laws by which they held these commands, Lez. T'rebonia and 
Lez Pompeia Licinia, appear to have been passed on the same 
day,"* and nothing forbids us to suppose that the periods 
. granted by them did not begin on the same day too. i 

` Far stronger is the argument in favour of March 1st 49, which 
is derived from those two letters of Cicero; they both date 
from Dec. 50, and they both speak of ten years. Now attentive 
‘examination of them shows that this ten years is not calculated 
to the day when the letters-were written but to the legis. dies." 
We must either assume then that the legis dies was yet in the. 
future, so that the circumstances accompanying its arrival are 
imaginative forecasts, or that it has already happened, so that 
the ‘ten years’ is not a full ten. Hither seems unnatural; yet 
if we can prove that “ten years’ could be used as a round number, 
to represent, that is, nine years and a fraction, these passages 
will be neutral in the battle of the Rechtsfrage. To do this 
might be difficult, had not Mommsen, who of all people is 


us Caesar, B. O., 1, 7, 6-7. 
g 14 Livy, Bp., cv; Velleius, 1i, 46, 2; Plutarch, Orassus, 15, 5; Pompey, 
52, 8; Oato minor, 43, 1; Appian, B. O., ii, 18; Dio, xxxix, 38, 2. 
` 118 Att, iv, 18, 2. 
715 Dio, xxxix, 36. 
+17 When Adcock, therefore, answers the question whether Cicero could 
describe nine years nine months and twenty days as ten yenta, his - 
jubilation is irrelevant (O.Q., xxvi, p. 15, note 2). 
7 ‘ Transierit’ would assist the cause of March 1st 49, if, as Hardy 
thinks, it were a future perfect. But it can as well be perfect subjunctive. 
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most concerned to interpret these ten years in their rigid sense, 
done the work and shown that in normal Roman usage a frac- 
tion of a year was considered as a year in the computation of 
commands and of military service. If it were assumed, for the 
moment, that the legis dies was some date in the autumn of 50, 
nine years would take it back to the autumn of 59, and the period 
between this and the March, when the imperium began, would be 
treated in the Roman practice of computation as a year.'® 
Thus, if Mommsen is right, the ‘ten years’ are useless to tell us 
whether the legis dies came before or after this December letter, 
and the objections to a date in 49 stand ever firm. 

We can now advance in attack upon the events of 50. But 
it will not be easy. Caelius is a precious witness but less talkative 
than we could wish; Cicero, until the breaking of the storm, was 
more interested in his own triumph than in affairs of state; 
and Hirtius, though he gives some useful facts, can hardly be 
said to narrate at all. Of the secondary authorities, Suetonius 
and Plutarch have little to offer until the last months of the 
year, nor is Dio much more helpful, though he does contribute 
the statement that Caesar's command ended in 50.7? There 
remains only Appian: the chronology and significance of 
events have been too much for him but he has done his best. 
The facts are there, but to interpret them we shall have to fight 
every inch of the way. 

As we have followed the march of events to the end of 51, 
we have seen that the ratio absentis for the elections of 50 
had been refused, so that Caesar was now compelled to put into 
operation that course of action which Caelius had already out- 
lined. The ratio absentis was to be claimed for the elections of 
49, and tg make it effective it was necessary to block provincial 
appointments so that Caesar could not be succeeded in 49 at 
all. To stand firm by such a course a resolute tribune was 
needed: at once, therefore, when the new situation had arisen, 
Caesar acted and to Curio, the man, who, as he might have heard, 
was prepared to block business against him,'? he turned and 


1:9 # Rechtsfrage ” (Kleine Schr., i, pp. 101-9). 

1% Dio, xl, 59, 3. As Hardy confesses, Dio, xxxix, 33, 3 is an inference 
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conceived idea that Caesar’s imperium began in 58. Cf. xliv, 43, 2. 
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ensured by bribery that these designs would now be fulfilled 
for a different end. Nor did Curio delay. Under the terms 
of the resolution of Sept. 51 the question of consular provinces 
could come up on March 1st, but on that day and for many 
days afterwards he interposed his veto.3* Finally, C. Claudius 
Marcellus, the consul of 50, proposed that successors should be: 
sent to Caesar's provinces, for the time was up.?* According 
to Appian Curio’s support was still concealed, so that this motion 
must have been put forward fairly early in the year. Adherents, 
therefore, of the ‘50 hypothesis,” who have noticed that phrase 
“the time was up,’ must not be too eager to pounce. The legis 
dies, as we have shown, cannot be so early. The time in ques- 
tion can only be that period of inactivity which was. prescribed 
by the resolution of Sept. 51, up to March, that is, to which must 
be added that time of uncertain length when Curio’s veto im- : 
peded all discussion. For on this motion of C. Marcellus Curio 
not only withdrew his veto but actually came forward as a sup- 
porter. His action is strange indeed, and, though Appian can 
hardly order us to take his words aw pied de la lettre, Curio’s 
conduct becomes at once intelligible if we do. If Caesar’s tenure 
was separated from the operation of the Lex Pompeia, it would 
be possible to supersede him on the legis dies itself. If then we 
_ take Appian’s words literally, this was the issue that C. Mar- 
cellus raised. It was, indeed, formally illegal, for the motion 
of Sept. had authorized discussion on the consular provinces, 
not on Caesar’s provinces. Nevertheless it might be said that 
there was an equitable case for recalling a governor who had ob- 
tained a long command on the day that it was over. Curio’s - 
action in seconding such a motion becomes now clear: in pro- 
posing that Pompey, whose tenure of command in Spain was 
legally secured, should resign too, he was in a manner meeting 
equity with equity. As Curio had seconded his motion, it must 


1 Fam., il, 18, 3; viii, 6, 5; Livy, Ep., cix; Velleius, ii, 48, 3; 
Plutarch, Pompey, 58, 2; Caesar, 29, 2; Suetonius, Caesar, 29, 1; Appian, 
B.O,, ii, 26; Dio, xl, 60, 3. I confess that I cannot, any more than 
my fellows, explain Curio's intercalatory proposal (Fam., viii, 6, 5; 
Dio, xl, 62, 1). It would certainly postpone the March discussion, but 
that seems hardly an adequate ground for senatorial opposition. 

159 Att., vi, 2, 6. 

1" Appian, B.O., ii, 97. Cf. Suetonius, Caesar, 28, 1; Plutarch, 
Pompey, 58, 3; Dio, xl, 62, 3. 
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be presumed that it was not vetoed ; but as the senate had refused 
to admit Curio's corollary," we may suppose that the original 
motion was itself withdrawn. But when was it proposed? Here 
Appian becomes most difficult. Curio, he tells us, now came 
out into the open against sending successors to Caesar until 
Pompey had disarmed, and from this he proceeds to an offer 
which Pompey made when he was ill later on in the year.'^* 
Pompey was ill in the summer; so far then all is well. Curio 
met this offer, too, with his inevitable plea that Pompey should 
resign. ‘Now at last, says Appian, ‘Curio abandoned con- 
cealment and moved that both should go. In this way he con- 
cealed the fact that he had been bought by Caesar.’ As the story 
stands, its chronology is impossible. If Curio was still trying to 
conceal his support of Caesar in the summer of 50, he was wast- 
ing his time. Moreover Appian’s language is suspiciously famil- 
lar; it seems that we have heard this tale of Curio's coming out 
into the open before. We have indeed; just as we have heard 
that Curio concealed his support of Caesar—and all in con- 
nexion with that motion of C. Marcellus. Appian, in fact, con- 
fused—and who shall blame him ?—with these repeated pleas, has 
duplicated the story of Curio’s attitude to Marcellus’ motion, and 
the second duplication is out of place. So indeed it must be, for 
in this duplication he says that before Curio dismissed the senate 
it had voted the transfer of legions for a Parthian war." Not 
only does this in itself show that the chronology is astray (for 
this Parthian motion cannot be later than early April of 50),’* 
but, if we are right in assuming the duplication, we can now 
bring the motion of C. Marcellus into close connexion with that 
upon the Parthians, and give it an approximate date.'?* 


. 

125 Hirtius, B. G., viii, 52, 5. 

486 Appian, B. O., ii, 28. 197 Appian, B.O., ii, 29. 

338 Cicero (Att, vi, 1, 14) did not expect Pompey to appear against 
the Parthians until July. It would need at least a month to fetch the 
legions (one of which was in Gaul) to Rome, and at least another two 
to have them ready to campaign in Syria. Furthermore, though the 
Parthian danger could still frighten Cicero on June 26th (Att., vi, 5, 3), 
before the middle of July he knew that it was past, and suspected—as 
actually happened—that the troops would stay at home (Fam., ii, 17, 6). 
The troops presumably heard this some time in May, which supports the 
view that they had been sent for in March or April. 

15? As Plutarch, Caesar, 29, 3 may perhaps imply. 
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' And we must bring it into connexion with that suspension of ^ 
the senate which Curio, we are told, in virtue of his tribunaté.had- 
enforced. Juristically this must be interpreted as a veto upon all 
business or upon business of a certain type. In fact we learn from 
a famous letter of Caelius that a motion had been proposed about 
this time and had been vetoed. It was a proposal by Pompey and ' 
the senate that Caesar should resign on Nov. 13th. This 
Pompey thought fair (aequum), but his real object, said Caelius, 
was to prevent Caesar being designated consul before he resigned 
his command?" ` If Caelius reported the facts right, this Novem- 
ber can only be the November of 50, for, if it were that of 49, 
Pompey would not attain his end by it; since Caesar would then 
if elected have already been consul designate for four months.!*^* 
But if it is 50, it must have a significance which we must try to 
find. Unfortunately, we have no evidence at all to work upon; 
and can only make a guess in the hope that it will be plausible 
in itself and will give significance to the narrative." The 
data for the problem are these: if my argument is admitted, 
Caesar might claim that he was secured until March 1st 49 by 
the concession of Pompey and the operation of the ‘ appointment 
period,’ yet Pompey could think that it was ‘just’ that he should 
_ leave his provinces on Nov. 18th 50. When two parties assert 
their rights in such contradictory senses, the reason is always 
that they are putting different interpretations upon the instru- 
ment that guarantees them. This instrument, we have seen, was 
the Lez Pompeia. What could there be in it that could lead to 
such diversity -of interpretation? I have tried to show that the 
Lex Pompeia contained the doctrine of an appointment-period 
which ended on March ist. But had this appointment-period a. 
definite opening date too? Certainly the preliminaryemotion by 
which certain provinces should be made consular and certain 
praetorian could be debated at any time; but whether there was a 
limited period for carrying through the allotment itself, the leges 
and the senatus consulta, is not revealed to us—and naturally, 
for the Lez Pompeia died before such a provision could operate. 


19 Fam., viil, 11, 3. 

13% A point made by Marsh, p. 280. ] 

110% Frank’s explanation of the date (C. R., xxxiv, p. 69) is very 
beautiful and tempting (though it is in fact one day out), but neither 
he nor IL, for obvious reasons, can use it for 50. 
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Nevertheless it does appear that prorogation of a governor, which 
might be vetoed if allotment was impossible, was confined to a 
certain period,*** and Cicero’s letters seem to show that this 
period was the winter months. If prorogation, which only oper- 
ates when allotment breaks down, has a limited period, it is logi- 
cal to suppose that allotment had it too.. If we were allowed to 
assume that Nov. 13th was the beginning of the appointment- 
period, the cause of this confusion would be clear as well as 
consistent with the way in which confusions occur. When Pom- 
pey held over the allotment of provinces until March of 50, 
Caesar could, if we are right, claim that he was secured in Gaul 
until March 49. If he could again postpone the allotment, he 
could stay until the day of his consulship; nor could any one al- 
lege that during the appointment period of 49 he had no right 
to be in Gaul. Pompey could at first only meet this by vague 
observations about disobedience to the senate; but by the spring 
he had thought of a new idea. This is only imaginative recon- 
struction, I agree, but I submit that it is imagination based on 
the postulates of the problem. Let us imagine Pompey saying: 
“When I held over the provincial allotment, I did not mean that 
you should stay until the end of the appointment-period, but to 
the beginning of it? If that were so, the ground would be cut 
` from under Caesar's feet: with this interpretation of the deal, 
every day after Nov. 13th that he stayed in Gaul he would be 
staying against the will of the senate, defying the senate, no 
matter whether he had tribunes to veto the allotment or not. 
This was exactly the line that his enemies took.!*? On the other 
hand, Nov. 18th did take Caesar, if our interpretation is right, 
past the legis dies and could therefore be reasonably called ‘ fair’ 
by Pompeg. Certainly this is pure imagination, but I hope that 
the flood of light that it throws on later events will ensure it the 
sympathy of my readers. They may ask, however, whether No- 
vember 13th is a reasonable date for the commencement of this 
appointment period, and here there is this to be said. March 1st 
as a terminal date may have been taken over directly from the : 


15. Att., v, 15, 3. Cf. Fam., xv, 12, 2; Att., v, 18, 3. It is instructive 
to note that Cicero began to canvass actively for support against pro- 
rogation in letters written towards the middle of September 61 (Fam., 
xv, 7-10, 12). 

153 Att., vil, 9, 4; Fam., xvi, 11, 9. 
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date of praetorian allotments; nevertheless it would be common 
sense to confine the appointment-period of governors to a time 
when it was difficult for many of them to reach their provinces at 
all— when, that is to say, the seas were closed. March 1st, which 
there were special reasons for choosing, is as a fact very close to 
the spring opening of the seas; the nearest month division to the: 
day when navigation was supposed to stop is—Nov. 13th. If 
my conjecture, then, has plausibility, we should expect the dis- : 
cussions upon the succession of Caesar to blaze up, as it were, 
three times in this year: after March 1st, on or about the legis 
dies, and after November 13th: this is precisely what we find. 
This and no more. 

We have now forged new weapons and can again advance. It 
was perhaps to be expected that some of the senate felt as honest 
men that such procedure was not ‘ fair’ at all. Curio had natur- 
ally put his veto upon it—Appian here comes into his own—and 
when, towards the middle of the year, the consul Marcellus pro- 
posed to censure him, he was ignominiously defeated.* This 
implies, as we can see from our argument, that the application 
of the Lex Pompeia as Caesar claimed to read it was allowed so 
that his tenure was secured till March ist; and Caelius, if we let 
him speak and do not like ill-bred children complete his sentence, 
has said as much.!*5 He has told us in fact that, if there was one 
date in this year when action against Caesar could not on any 
theory be taken, it was the legis dies itself. Then, on any show- 
ing Caesar was secure. The initiative must come, if at all, from 
Pompey. Nor does the faithful Appian desert us here.** We 
are now to deal with that chronological interpolation which is 
related to Pompey’s illness, Fears for Pompey’s health reached 


188 Vegetius, De Re Militari, iv, 39. In a Law the date would be 
specified on the assumption that the calendar was in order. 

184 Pam., viii, 13, 2. I accept from Holmes (R. R., ii, p. 310) the in- 
ference that Curio actually vetoed this proposal, though our hypothesis 
does not allow us, of course, to follow him further. 

185 Fam., vili, 13, 2. Transierant illuc rationem eius habendam qui 
«neque» exercitum neque provincias traderet. Scholars (as Holmes, E. R., 
ii, p. 209) who are obsessed with the ratio absentis forget to translate 
a plain sentence: a schoolboy meeting the passage without context in | 
an unseen would teach them how ‘Caesar’s claim to keep army and 
provinces was allowed ’—just that. 

138 Appian, B.O. ii, 28. 
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Cicero's ear in May,!?' in June he was very ill *** but we do not 
know how many months his convalescence lasted. The chronol- 
ogy, therefore, cannot be exactly fixed, but the fact is known that 
Pompey wrote to the senate offering to resign and desiring to 
create prejudice against Caesar who was not likely to be giving 
up his command even at the appointed date.'? Pompey indeed in- 
tended merely to promise resignation and to use his promise as 
an excuse for having Caesar’s command terminated there and 
then.*#° On our interpretation the narrative suits the political 
atmosphere of the legis dies to perfection. Even the senate had 
no case for recall before November 13th, and only by himself 
raising the question of resignation, by offering, in fact, himself to 
resign could Pompey hope to have Caesar superseded upon the 
terminal date itself. 

Curio, however, saw bad faith in this proposal and rejected it 
for his patron. Moreover a proposal brought forward by those 
who, while seeing that Caesar could not then on any interpreta- 
tion be recalled, yet thought—rightly or wrongly—that he could 
be deprived of some of his troops was, as it seems, equally abor- 
tive. Both sides could therefore strip for the next critical 
date, November 13th. Indeed Caesar’s enemies had been active 
for months back, The defeat of that attempt to censure Caesar’s 
tribune they had not forgotten. The senate had proved unreli- 
able once and might be so again; it was necessary therefore to 
ensure the creation of a resolute censor who would help them by 
packing it. Appius Claudius was accordingly put forward and in 
spite of opposition and delay elected.! He did his best for his 


387 Att., vi, 3, 4. 

188 Fam, viii, 13, 2. 

3399 App., Be O., ii, 28. Oùx ümodldoyros rhv ádpy?» old’ dv rG vsvojucuévo 
xpörw. As Hardy rightly claims against Hirschfeld, dwoöldorros does not 
refer to past time. Presumably Pompey was referring to the legis dies 
and not Nov. 13th (of which his remarks would also be true), but one 
can hardly press Appian’s language. 

140 bs Kaloapı pèr airixa doßmoonerwr Siadédxwr, words which are not 
discussed in every account of the Rechtsfrage. 

141 Hirtius, B.G., viii, 52, 3. Hirtius seems to imply that the pro- 
posal never even came to formal discussion. The date of it appears from 
Sandford’s researches to be sometime in September or October, which 
fits strangely well with our theory of the legis dies. 

143 Fam., ii, 10, 11; 11, 5; 13, 2; Dio, xl, 63, 2. 
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party by numerous expulsions: 1*3 perhaps he did or tried to do 
' more. Caelius records with cynical amusement the activities of 
the censor in prosecutions of sodomy.*** He describes his own’ ` 
interest in the matter, and says no more. It was hardly neces- 
sary: we shall not forget the character of that man who, in days 
when his father was better known than he, had been called by 
Cicero “old Curio’s little girl.’ 145 

: The stage was now set for November 18th, but before we take 
our seats it will be as well if I consult the convenience of my 
readers, who, I hope, still put trust in my analysis, and define for 
the last time the points at issue. By Pompey’s concession Caesar 
could claim to be legally secure under the operation of the Lex 
Pompeia until March 1st 49. Furthermore, if there was no al- 
lotment made before the end of the appointment-period, he was 
then secure again until March 1st 48, just as he had been a year 
before. With the operation of the Lez Pompeis and the vetoes 
of tribunes his position was in the strict letter of the law per- 
fectly sound. If, however, it was possible on any grounds to 
claim that his command was legally over before the appointment- 
period of 49 ran out, then the senate could claim what otherwise 
it could not—that Gaul could be considered as open to appoint- 
‚ments running from March ist 49. If Caesar resisted it would 
then be possible to say that he was remaining in his province 
against the will of the senate, and he could no longer command 
unchallenged assent in claiming that he could stay because of 
- the provisions of the Ler Pompeia. So far, I must insist, the 
analysis is quite independent of my imaginative explanation of 
Nov. 13th. Caesar's enemies chose this date as one on which to _ 
insist and so to cut the ground from under his feet; my flight of 
imagination goes no further than to explain why they chose it. ° 

The stage was set for Nov. 18th. Of the facts there is little 
doubt; the only question is whether the drama may not have 
opened somewhat later than this, the earliest possible day. Pos- 
sibly it was as late as early December *** when O. Marcellus in- 


44 Dio, xl, 63, 8-5. - 14 Fam., viii, 12, 3; 14, 4. 

145 Att., i, 14, 5; of. Velleius, ii, 48, 3. 

14° [f the doctrine of the fasces was really still observed, one would 
certainly assign action taken by Marcellus, the Junior consul, to December. 
The secondary authorities merely assert that the events took place to- 
wards the end of the year (Dio, xl, 66, 2) and before Curio's tribunate 
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troduced the resolution that Caesar should be superseded.**7 I£ 
Caesar really thought that the senate was still with him in his in- 
terpretation of the Lex Pompeia,!*® as it had been earlier in the 
year, he was to be undeceived. Marcellus put the question in 
such a form as invited the senate to assert the illegality of Cae- 
sar’s position. He asked whether Caesar should be superseded, 
and secured an almost unanimous assent; he then demanded 
whether the senate wished Pompey to be deprived of his com- 
mand, to which the reply, of course, was no. The emphasis which 
these resolutions laid upon the distinction between Caesar’s and 
Pompey’s position was, we may suspect, intended to forestall Cu- 
rio’s inevitable demand that both should go. In this it was indeed 
unsuccessful, for Curio carried the great majority of the senate 
with him.**® Nevertheless the victory was empty, for Pompey 
could not be forced to go before his time. The senate had thus de- 
clared for its own interpretation of the Lez Pompeia. Whether 
Curio now vetoed this declaration is uncertain; ° it is possible 
that his veto of months ago still prevented the senate’s views from 
having the force of law. Yet the senate had given its ruling, 
a ruling which, for all we know, it may have had good legal 
grounds for giving, and Caesar, whose legis dies had already run 
out, was now through his tribune defying it." QC. Marcellus felt 
that this was a virtual declaration of war and on his own initi- 
ative commissioned Pompey to act.*°? Unless, indeed, one side or 
the other was willing to give way, war was inevitable. Com- 
promises were proposed in this month of December.**® Caesar 


had expired Dec, 9th (Appian, B.O., ii, 31; Dio, xl, 66, 5). Sandford, 
who employs very complicated chronological arguments of uneven value, 
assigns the debate in the senate to some date between Nov. 14th- 
Nov. 26th * 

"tT follow here Appian’s account (B.O., ii, 30); Plutarch, Pompey, 
58, 3-5 names Curio as the author of all the motions: in Caesar, 30, 3 and 
Antony, 5, 4 he transfers them erroneously to 49. 

145 Hirtius, B. G., viii, 62, 4. 

1 Plutarch, Pompey, 58, 5 (cf. Caesar, 30, 3; Antony, b, 4; Oato 
minor, 61, 5 [see last note]) ; Appian, B. O., ii, 30. 

180 The secondary authorities do not say so; but Cicero (Att., vii, 9, 
4), if his language may be pressed, implies as much (cf. note 107). 

151 Att., vil, 9, 4; Fam., xvi, 11, 2. 

15% Plutarch, Pompey, 59, 1; Antony, b, 2; Appian, B. C., ii, 31; Dio, 
xl, 64, 4; Orosius, vi, 16, 1 (incorrect). 

183 Att, ix, 11A, 2; Velleius, ii, 48, 5; 49, 4; Plutarch, Pompey, 59, 3-4; 
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was willing to keep only a skeleton army and one province if his 
interpretation was allowed: he may even have agreed to abandon 
that province after he had been designated consul,* thus relying 
merely on his immunity from prosecution inside the city. But 
on the crucial point his enemies were adamant: only on one con- 
dition would they allow Caesar’s claims—if he abandoned the 
consulship." If he wished still to stand, he must accept their 
interpretation.1°° . 

Yet Curio’s veto stood unchallenged and, though the senate 
had declared its opinion that Caesar had no right to be in Gaul, 
no successor had been sent.'°”” Time was running out; if nothing 
were done before March Ist, the provisions of the Lex Pompeia 
would begin to operate and Caesar might claim that no succes- 
sors could legally be sent. It was necessary to force the issue, 
and the extremists seized their chance on Jan. 1st when a letter 
was read in which Caesar declared categorically that he would 
resign if Pompey did and not otherwise.5* To this Scipio re~” 
plied that Caesar must leave “ante certam diem.’**® To the ad- 
vocates of a 49 date, this presents no difficulty ; it is the legis dies, 
March 1st 49. But if I have convinced my readers that the legis 
dies was already past, this cannot be accepted. Yet it is not 
surprising that those who agree with me in dating the legis dies 
to 50 are puzzled by this expression of Scipio; to them there was 
no date in the future that could be a certa dies at all. They are 
reduced to the unnatural view that cería dies, which Cicero had 
employed as a technical term,!5?* means simply here ‘a certain 
day.’ 15 But we can lend them courage. For us March ist 
49, though not the legis dies, has a significance of its own: it 


Caesar, 31, 1; Antony, 5, 4; Suetonius, Oaesar, 29, 2; Appjan, B.O., ii, 
32. On the date see Holmes, R. R., ii, pp. 331-3. 

15t So Appian, B.O., ii, 32 who is perhaps supported by Plutarch, 
Caesar, 31, 1. Suetonius however (Caesar, 29, 2) says ‘consul fleri 

155 Att, vii, 8, 4; 0, 3. 

186 Att., vii, 4, 3; 9, 2, 8. 

157 Att., vii, 7, 5. 

755 Fam., xvi, 11, 2; Caesar, B.O., 1, 1, 1; Plutarch, Caesar, 30, 2; 
Antony, 5, 3; Appian, B. O., ii, 32; Dio, xli, 1, 1-4. 

160 Caesar, B.C., i, 2, 6-7; Plutarch, Caesar, 30, 2; Dio, xli, 3, 4 
(incorrect). 

1593 Cicero, prov. oons., 15, 37. 

159? Of. Merrill, Class. Phil., vii, p. 24. 
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is the end of the * Appointment Period? and, if Caesar was not 
succeeded by then, it might not be legal to succeed him at all. 
Caesarian tribunes challenged Scipio’s motion,!# but now the 
senate was roused. The senatus consultum ultimum was passed,“ 
successors were appointed for Caesar's province, the civil war 
had begun. 

It is not the whole purpose of this lengthy paper to throw 
bouquets at Dio Cassius, yet we may do him kindness before we 
go. Dio stands boldly for the 50 date, but when he makes An- 
tony say that Caesar was recalled xpd roi mporýkovros kapot 19? 
advocates of the traditional date rejoice to see him turn his coat. 
We can save his reputation. It was true that the legts dies was 
in 50, but it was equally true that by interpreting Caesar’s posi- 
tion under the Lez Pompeia in their own way they had recalled 
him before March 1st 49, before that day up to which he had 
been allowed by Pompey’s own compact, as he might think, to 
stay. But there is more important work to be done. When Cae- 
sar laid his case before the world, he rested it on the denial of the 
ratio absentis and Cicero, when he returned to Italy, thought that 
this was one of the issues which was bound to come up for his 
decision.9* Yet Cicero was wrong; when the final breach came, 
the issue of the “ratio absentis ’ did not come up for discussion at 
all, Caesar’s enemies had acted too skilfully ; they had raised the 
point that Caesar had overstayed the legts dies and had defied a 
reasonable senatorial interpretation of the privilege under which 
he had done so. Whether it was, in fact, reasonable was one 
thing, but that Caesar had defied it there was no doubt at all. 
Caesar complained that, by recalling him in January, they had 
robbed him of those six months +°” which intervened before the 


160 Caesar, B.O., 1, 2, 7; Livy, Ep., cix; Dio, xli, 3, 1. 

191 Fam., xvi, 11, 2; Caesar, B.O., i, 5, 3; Livy, Ep., cix; Appian, 
B.O,, li, 33. 

103 Caesar, B.O., i, 6, 5; Appian, B. O., il, 32. 

163 Dio, xliv, 43, 1. 

164 Att, vii, 1, 4. 

1*5 Semenstre imperium: when a man who is superseded in January 
says that he has been deprived of six months, I assume that that six 
months runs to July, since I lack the ingenuity to assume that, super- 
seded in January, Caesar caleulated those six months from July. 
Caesar might have stayed according to our view until the end of 49 by 
juggling with the Lew Pompeia. But in his apologia he naturally said 
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consular elections, for which this ratio might be used, and when 
. he might use his argument for claiming it. And well he might * 
complain! Scipio had succeeded in putting him technically in se 


^. the wrong without raising the issue of the ratio absentis atvall. 


. And now the hunt is done; and the legis dies penned between 
July 31st and early October of 50, penned but still uncaught. LK ` 
would be pleasant if my readers felt it to be a happy result of 
my theory that it can explain why the hunt is so difficult, why the: 
hare is uncaught. Advocates of a 50 date have never quite fairly 
faced the fact that, though Caesar’s command ran out in that 
year, there is no echo in Cicero's correspondence of that trumpet ` 
call which ought to have resounded when the legis dies came and 
Caesar stayed. But to us this is no difficulty. When Pompey 
exempted Caesar from the provincial allotment of 50, he atto 
matically prolonged his tenure past the legis dies. It came about, 
then, that of all the key dates of 50—March 1st, legis dies, Nov. 
18th—this legis dies was the least significant. It was possible on 
that day for Pompey to offer an equitable settlement, it may have 
been thought possible to deprive Caesar of a part of his army. 
But to supersede him legally on that day was one thing that, 
even on their own interpretation of the Lez Pompeia, the senate - 
could not do. 
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nothing of this and concentrated simply on his right to overstay the 
July elections. That in fact he would have overstayed them until the 
end of the year is probable enough, but, fortunately for Caesar, there 
was no need, as matters stood, to refer to that. 


POSSIBLE ELLIPTICAL COMPOUNDS IN OLD 
ENGLISH GLOSSES. 


It is a known fact that the ways of glossators were peculiar. 
They sometimes wrote merely the inflectional ending of a gloss; 
they sometimes omitted a letter or two from the gloss because 
these same letters stood adjacent in the lemma; they sometimes 
wrote glosses in ink, sometimes scratched them in with a sharp 
point, and sometimes indented them in the page with a blunter 
point. Occasionally they completely misunderstood the lemma. 
At times they glossed long Latin words part by part in a manner 
which looks much like conscious etymologizing; at times they 
copied glosses which they did not understand from a script with 
which they were unfamiliar and they may often have felt as the 
. Scribe of a Leyden glossary wrote, “sicut inveni scripsi: ne 
reputes scriptori.” They have, however, left us many a gem of 
early vocabulary, and in general have provided a good deal of 
hard work and much real pleasure for those who would interpret 
their glossing. 

To add to their peculiarities, they seem to have had at least 
one other—that of writing two glosses to one lemma, one gloss an 
actual compound, the other gloss an implied compound, with 
the tacit assumption that a part of the actual compound would 
be understood with the other gloss. This seems to be a mani- 
festation of a tendency on the part of glossators to economize and 
is comparable to such modern expressions as ‘two- or three- 
semester course, ‘right- or left-handed,’ ‘haupt- und neben- 
satz? But in Old English glosses, elliptical compounds were 
apparently“not limited to such obvious locutions as these. 

As one uses an Old English dictionary, he occasionally comes 
upon words documented from these possible compounds. In 
order to observe a group of such glosses I have listed below some 
fifty examples and have mentioned in the footnotes their dic- 
tionary? treatment whenever this occurs. For a kind of classi- 


+ This refers only to the Bosworth Toller Anglo-Samon Dictionary and 
Supplement and Halls Concise Anglo-Saron Dictionary, 3d edition, 
which are referred to henceforth as BTD., BTS., and HD. respectively. 
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fieation I have divided them into three groups, but these are 
not intended to be very rigid. ` 


1. The uncompounded gloss is fairly obviously incomplete, either 
in its meaning or in its ending. 
a) The possible compound is elsewhere documented.? 

WW.” 194, 30: Bilustris twiferum uel hiwum 


(for twihiwum ?) * 
WW. 199,33: Cardiacus dieitur qui  heortcopa uel ece modseocnes 


patitur laborem cordis uel unmiht 

uel morbus cordis (for heortece!) " 
WW. 204,8: Cephaliai.dolorcspitis heafodwerc uel ece 

uel cephalargia (for heafodece?) * 


WW. 234,18: Fasces .i honores, dig- cynedomas uel aldor uel 
nitates, plagas, tri- ^'  gegerla uel godweb 


umphos ‘ (for aldordomas1) 7 
WW. 239,22: Flaminea i. episcopali bisceophadas uel sacerd 

gradus (for sacerdhadas?) ® 
WW. 414,34: Gorgoneo aterlicum od8e biter 


(for biterlicum 1) ° 


? In referring to a word as elsewhere documented or undocumented I 
have used only the miormation obtainable in the dictionaries mentioned 
above. 

3 With the exception of this abbreviation for Anglo-Sawon and Old 
English Vocabularies by Thomas Wright, edited and collated by Richard 
Witloker, the abbreviations for gloss sources are those used in BTD. and 
BTS, 

* BTD. cites this gloss, with the completed part in parentheses, as an 
additional documentation for twihiwe. 

ë BTS. cites this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, as an 
additional documentation of heortece. For modunmiht! cf, footnote 29. 

° BTS. cites this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, as an 
additional documentation of heafodece. 

7 Of. Fasoes: ealdordomas, WW. 155, 19 and similarly 188, 16; 402, 8. 
BTS. cites this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, as an ad- 
ditional documentation of ealdordom. 

* Cf. flaminium .i. sacerdotium: bisoophad, sacerdhad, An. Ox. 5056. 
BTD. cites this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, as an ad- 
ditional documentation of sacerdhad. 

* Citing this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, and com- 
paring Icel. bitrligr, BTS. documents questioningly a biterlio. The word 
has since been documented from another source (cf. Supplement to HD). 
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Hpt. Gl. 405,10: in gymnasio on leornineg 1 larhuse 
(for leornineghuse?) 7? 
Hpt.Gl. 405,49: sollerter menifealdlice 1 georn 


Hpt. Gl. 411, 4: 


pedibus poeticis 


(for geornlice?) ?* 
mid meterlicum fotum ł scop 
(for scoplicum ?) *4 


Hpt.Gl 427,71: epitaphion, carmen byriensang licleo sang 7 
super tumulum ! bergelsleo& 1 sang 
mortuorum (for licsang ? bergelssang ?)** 

Hpt. Gl. 462,9: atomo preowthwile beorht 


Hpt. Gl. 601, 29: 


confossa, transfixa 


(for beorhthwilet) ?* 
purhdol ped 
(for purhped?) 15 


Hpt. Gl. 525,49: oppidanis stocweardum burh 
(for burhweardum?) ** 
An. Ox. 1,66: congruant J. gehwerlecan ł riht 
conueniant (for rihtlecan?) 11 
An. Ox. 1,2730: nugaciter i. aworpenlice wac 
uiliter (for waclice?) 75 
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10 Of. in gimnasio: on leorninghuse, WW. 485, 25. In his edition 
Bouterwek supplies kuse in brackets, a practice which he follows in 
other similar instances. In citing such glosses, to avoid confusion I 
have omitted the part in brackets since it owes its actual existence to 
Bouterwek and not to the manuscript, a fact stated by Bouterwek in 
his edition, ZfdA. ix, 402. 

1t Bouterwek supplies e or lice. 

1 Bouterwek supplies licum. BTD. cites this gloss as sooplioum as 
the documentation for scoplio. Cf. pedibus poetiois 4. metriois: mid 
scoplicum i meterlioum fotum, An. Ox. 1, 199. 

13 Bouterwek completes licsang, byrgelssang. In An. Ox., note to 1, 902, 
Napier cites this gloss and remarks, “ The orig. gloss. meant that either 
leot or sang could be added to lio or bergels respectively. . . ." BTS. 
cites, with the completed part in brackets, and HD. refers to this gloss 
as the documentation for byrgelssang in the meaning ‘ epitaph.’ 

44 Of. atomo: beorht, An. Ox. 1, 2370, where the gloss to the pre- 
ceding lemma is preowthwile. Napier would read beorhthwile, 

15 Bouterwek would read burhbyd. As an additional documentation 
of burhbeowan BTD. cites this gloss as purhped. 

19 Bouterwek supplies warum. From its documented meanings, 
burhweardum does not seem to suit the lemma. 

17 Napier would supply lecan from the preceding gloss. A similar 
gloss occurs in Hpt. Gl. 407, 49 where Bouterwek supplies læoan. BTS. 
cites An. Ox. 1, 66 questioningly as an added documentation of rihilaoan, 
preferring to complete the gloss as rihi-gebwarleoan for semantic 
Teasons. 

18 Napier would read waoclice. A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 470, 38 
where Bouterwek supplies lice. ; 
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dn: Ge La modiinainentis aa ‚orbancum seare 
D cogitationihus oy (dor searebancum?) ** 
' mid seareermítum, bancan 


EP > ^ (for searebancant) *° 
: praestaret i — . oferpuge stige ' f : 
exceleret . (for oferstiget) *! pen 
: lenocinii : - hwmedrimes seipes = 
m "t (for hemedseipest) ** 
An. Ox. 3, 6290: petulantia = of galseipe wren 


(for wrenscipe?) ** 
sterwritere ul gewyrd 
(for gewyrdwritere?) ** 


"An. ox. 60,1:  Istoriographus 


* “Mt. i; 1: prölogus i forerim } tal i saga 


(for foresaga) * 
b) The possible compound is elsewhere undocumented. , 


WW. 129,32: Matutinum officium uhtgebed uel penung 
u ' (for uhtbenung?) ** 
WW. 129, 34: Uespertinum officium wfengebed uel peowdom . 
: i (for æwfenþeowdom?) * 


1* Napier, on the analogy of other glosses, would read seareoraftum. 
A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 477, 9 where, Bouterwek supplies ereftum. 

* In the index Napier lists searupano at this passage. A similar gloss 
in Hpt. Gl. 477, 23 where Bouterwek would read searobanoum. 

*: Napier would read oferstige. A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 480, 1 


"where Bouterwek supplies ofer. 


*§ Napier would read hamedsoipes. A similar gloss in Hpt. a. 621, 40 
where Bouterwek supplies hamed and which BTS. cites, with the com- 
pleted part in brackets, as the documentation for a particular meaning 
of hemedsoipe. 

°° Napier would read wrensoipe. Cf. petulantia: orgalscype wrensoipe; 
Hpt. Gl. 626, 74. HD. lists unquestioningly wrensoipe with a reference 


‚to OEG. 5290 (the present gloss). 


35 A wyrdwritere, though. not EAEERERR ER is elsewhere documented, 
Napier would read gewgrdwritere. Citing this gloss, with the completed 
part in brackets, and comparing wyrdwriiere, BTS. documents gewyrd- 
writere. 

35 On foretal? cf. footnote 33. BTS. cites this gloss, with the com- 
pleted part in brackets, as one of several documentations of foresaga(?). 

35 BTD. lists uhtbegnung with a reference to uhtgebed where the 
present gloss is cited with no suggestion about an uhtbenung. HD. lists 


unquestioningly uhtbegnung with a reference to the present gloss. 


31 BTD. lists efenbeowdom with a reference to Aelfc. Gl. 34, Bom. 62, 
50, which I believe are the present gloss. BTS. adds unquestioningly 


. for efenbeowdom the reference Wrt. Voc. i,-28, 30 (the present gloss). 


HD. documents unquestioningly efenpeowdom with a reference to WW. 
129, 34. ‘ 
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WW. 194,13: Bibliotheca i. librorum  bochord uel fodder 


repositio =..." (for bocfodder?) LN 
WW. 199,33: Cardiacus dieitur qui heortcopa uel ecé modseocnes - * 
patitur laborem cordis uel: unmibt .. ' ! 
uel morbus cordis . . (for modunmiht?) *° af 
` Hpt. Gl. 409,6: multiformem pene msnifealdan i hiwan- - 
(for mehihiwant)?9 ^ . ', 
Hpt. Gl. 454,20: itinerarium sidboc foreboe fereld; ^" ' ++ 


(for fereldboc?) ae 
An. Ox. 1,60: incorrupteam ï. in- unforwurdenlice mojsnienlice 
marcescibilem (for unmolsnienlicet) *» 
Mt. 1,1: prologus forerim ł tal 1 saga 
(for foretal?) 55; 


2. The incompleteness of the uncompounded gloss is less obvious. 


a) The possible compound is elsewhere documented. 


WW. 204, 34: Cireumspectio,cireuitus ^ embebone uel sceawung 
- (for embesceawung?) °* 


5* BTS. lists bocfodder with a reference to boohord, where the present 
gloss is cited with no suggestion about a boofodder. HD. unquestioningly 
documents boofodder with a reference to the present gloss. 

?? BTD. lists modunmeaht with a reference to modseooness, where the 
present gloss is cited with the completed part in brackets. Not in HD. 
On heorteoe? cf. footnote 6. ` 

*?Bouterwek supplies meni. Citing this gloss with the completed 
part in brackets, BTS. documents questioningly a manighiwe. Some sub- 
stantiation for this word is given by the gloss multifario: monigheoulice 
in my article in AJP., LIV (1933), p. 321. Not in HD. 

*1 Bouterwek supplies boo. Citing this gloss, with the completed part 
in brackets, BTS. documents fereldboc. Not in HD. n 

33 Napier notes that the un prefixed to forw- is intended to do duty 
also with molsnienlice. A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 407, 37 where 
Bouterwek supplies un. BTD. lists unmolsniendlio with a reference 
to unformolsniendlio where Hpt. Gl. 407, 37 is cited with a query 
whether one should read unmol- or unformol-. HD. documents ungues- 
tioningly unmolsniendlio with a reference to OEG. 60 (the gloss cited 
&bove). : 

» On foresaga? cf. footnote 25. Under foresaga? BTS. cites this gloss 
with fore in brackets for both tal and saga; BTS. lists foretal with a 
reference to tæl under which in BTD. one is asked to compare forerim 1 
(fore-)tal. Foretal is not listed in BTD. or HD. 

*4 Cited by BTD. as one of many documentations of sceawung; also, 
with the completed part in parentheses, cited by BTD. as one of two 
documentations of ymbsceawung. 
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WW. 209,12: Constipata .i. consita, embbrungen uel hringed 
repleta, circumdata (for embhringed?)'** 
WW. 210,36: Collarium sweorclap uel teg uel sal 
(for sweorteg1) ?* 
WW. 230,0: Fantasia i. imaginatio, seinlac uel hiw 
admiratio, delusio men- (for scinhiw ?)?7 
tis, reuelatio, multi- 


tudo, fantasma 
An. Ox. 1,3031: litterature Stefermftes cyste 
(for stmfcyste?) ?* 
An. Ox. 1,3720: archimandrita .i. hehfeder lareow 
princeps ouium (for hehlareow?) *? 


b) The possible compound is elsewhere undocumented. 


WW. 121, 22: Bibiones uel mustiones muscfleotan uel wurmas mite 
. (for muscwurmas?) *? 
WW. 213,8: Condolomata articula leopusar uel gebind 
` ; (for leopugepind?) 4 


es Cited by BTD., with the completed part in parentheses, as an 
additional documentation of ymbhringan. i 

20 Cited by BTD., with the completed part in brackets, as an additional 
documentation of sweorteah. Of. millus uel collarium: sweorteh, WW. 
120, 19. On sweorsal? cf. footnote 52. 

** BTS. cites this gloss and from it documents for hho the meaning 
‘an imaginary form,’ ‘a fancy.’ HD. refers to this gloss for the meaning 
‘apparition’ for hiw. BTD. cites the gloss, with the completed part in 
brackets, as an additional documentation of scinhiw. Of. fantasma: 
soinhtw, WW. 400, 20. 

**Napier accepts the gloss as it stands. Another source for oyst 
meaning ‘litteratura is Hpt. Gl. 477, 49: litteraturae: oyste steforaftas ; 
this gloss and the one cited above come from the same original and 
may have stood originally as in the latter. BTS., with a reference to 
Hpt. Gl. 477, 49, questioningly cites An. Ox. 3031 under oygt and, with 
the completed part in brackets with a question mark, adds it as a 
documentation of stefoyst. i 

5? A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 493, 66. Cf. arohimandrita 4. exoelsus 
magister: hehhyrde, heahleornere, An. Ox. 910; archtmandrita: heah- 
lareow, WW. 342, 33. 

1 Citing this gloss with the completed part in brackets, BTS. docu- 
ments questioningly mustwyrm. Not in HD. 

41 BTD. lists leobugebynd with a reference to leopusar where the 
present gloss is cited with no suggestion about a leobugebynd. BTS. 
under gepind cites the gloss thus leopusar uel gepind (—leobugepind?) 
but does not list leobugebind. Not in HD. ` 
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WW. 228, 38: Equester, qui equitat redewiga uel -cempa . 
(for redecempat) «9 


WW. 358,17: Bolidis sundgyrd in scipe oððe rap 
i. metrap 
(for sundrapt) *? 
WW. 455,19: Nectar hunig o88e mildeaw 
(for hunigdeaw?) ** 
An. Ox. 1, 1812: glareas stancyslas croppas 
(for stancroppas?) *° 
An. Ox. 1, 2681: constellationem steorwigele mearounge reo- 
f nunge 
(for steormearcunge?) ** 
An. Ox. 1,3101: olosericis of ealseolcenum sidenum 


(for ealsidenumt) *' 


8. The gloss may well be taken as it stands, since the uncom- 
pounded word occurs elsewhere with the required meaning. 


&) The possible compound is elsewhere documented. 


An. Ox. 1,1811: scopulorum .i. sax- stanrocca torra 
orum (for stantorrat) ** 


43 Citing this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, BTD, docu- 
ments r@deoempa. HD. unquestioningly lists redecempa with a reference 
to this gloss. 

4s Citing this gloss, with the completed part in brackets, BTD. docu- 
ments sundrap. HD. unquestioningly lists sundrap with a reference to 
this gloss. 

** Under meledeaw BTD. cites this gloss, with the completed part in 
brackets, but does not list huntgdeaw. 

*5 A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 449, 16. Citing oroppas from An. Or. 
1812 without mention of the preceding stanoyslas, BTS. documents from 
this gloss orop with the meaning ‘a (round) pebble.’ A sianorop is 
documented, but only as a plant name. 

te Cf. oonetellationem: stiorwigle 1 mearcunge reonunge, Hpt. Gl. 468, 
1. Under mearoung BTS. cites the present gloss as a documentation of 
mearoung in the meaning ‘a description,’ comparing the Corpus gloss 
constellatio: notatio siderum. The need for narrowing the meaning of 
mearounge if it is wholly to suit the lemma seems to merit the mention 
of & possible steormearoung. 

47 BTS. cites this gloss as an additional documentation of siden. 
The dictionaries do not suggest an ealsiden. The lemma points to this 
interpretation. Cf. elosericis: ealgodwebbum, WW. 395, 15. But that 
the eal may be’ unnecessary appears from the gloss olosericis: god- 
webbenum, of ealseolcenum i sydenum, Hpt. Gl. 480, 62. 

** A similar gloss in Hpt. Gl. 449, 15. A stantorr ‘crag’ is docu- 
mented from Gr. D. 12. Of. scopulum: torr, WW. 147, 38. 
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' Hpt. Gl. 519,46: Marsum wyrincgalere ł galdre 


(for wyrinegaldre?) **. 

WW. 159, 39: Extales snædel uel becpearm 
! (for snedelpearm!) °° 

WW. 194,28: Bilance twiwege uel heolore , 


(for twiheolorei) ° 


b) The possible compound is elsewhere undocumented. - 


WW. 210,30: Collarium sweorclap uel teg uel sal 
£ (for sweorsal?) 53 
WW. 312,4: ` Clauus steorsceofol oSpe nægl 


(for steornmgli) '? 


It is unlikely that everyone will agree with this division of 
examples. Various instances offer varying degrees of uncertainty 
and this, as pointed out in the footnotes, is reflected in the 
dictionary handling of such words. For instance, in BTD. under 
meledeaw a gloss is cited as hunig[deaw] odde mildeaw, but a 
hunigdeaw is not listed; in BTS. is listed bocfodder with a 
reference to bochord where is cited the gloss bochord uel fodder; 
from a gloss scinlac uel hiw both BTS. and HD. assign an 
additional meaning to hiw but BTD., not assuming another 
meaning, cites the gloss under scinhiw as scinlac uel [scin]hiw. 
When a new Old English dictionary is published—and the accu- 
mulation of Old English scholarship is making this desirable— 
the handling of possible elliptical compounds will be one, though 


4° Bouterwek supplies wyrino. This wyrino seems to be a mistake for 
wyrm; wyrmgaldere is well documented. Cf. marsi: goldras, An. Ox. 
8, 245. . 

5° As an added documentation for snedel BTD. cites this gloss thus: 
snædel(-?1) uel bæo-þearm, remarking that snædelþearm is more general 
than enedel. HD. lists snædel == snadelpearm. Ci. entale: Sradel, WW. 
272, 13. : ` 

5: BTD, cites this gloss, with the completed part in parentheses, as an 
additional documentation of twtheolor. Cf. bilance: tuiheolore, WW. 9, 
14; bilanoe: heolore, An. Ox. 2, 354. 

** BTD. lists sweorsal with a reference to sal where the present gloss 
is cited, with the completed part in brackets, with a question mark. 
Cf. collarium: sal, An. Ox. 53, 5. On sweorteg cf. footnote 36. 

5! BTD. documents with a question mark steornagl, citing this gloss 
thus: steorsceofol o08e [steor-?]ne@gl and comparing OHG. stiurnagal: 
vlauus. HD. documents questioningly steornagl with a reference to the 
present gloss. Of. Olauus: negl, WW. 326, 35 and 378, 37. 
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small, problem to be considered. About such glosses there will 
always be some uncertainty, and probably the individual inter- 
preter will always be able to find some analogy to justify his 
interpretation. Some general method of procedure might, how- 
ever, be widely accepted. Since, no matter how very likely one 
of these compounds may be, it is never certain, any documenta- 
tion of such a possible compound might well be designated as 
uncertain and the complete gloss cited. On the other hand since, 
no matter how unlikely a compound may seem, it is a possible 
interpretation in such glosses, a documentation made from the 
uncompounded word and any new meaning assumed from it 
might also well be designated as uncertain and the complete 
gloss cited. 
HERBERT MERITT. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


ZU EINIGEN WIEDERHOLUNGEN BEI LUKREZ. 


Die versus iterati im Gedicht des Lukrez wurden vor kurzem 
in einer Leipziger Dissertation von Christoph Lenz (Die wieder- 
holten Verse bet Lukrez, 1937) eingehend behandelt und ein 
Vergleich mit meiner Zusammenstellung zeigt mir, daß Lenz 
das Material erschöpfend behandelt hat. 

Die Disposition, an die sich Lenz hielt (15 f.) und der Um- 
` stand, daß er Quellenfragen im allgemeinen (62 2.) nicht in den 
Kreis seiner Betrachtungen zog, bringen es mit sich, daß er die 
Wiederholungen nicht inhaltlich ordnete. Deshalb möchte ich 
hier ganz kurz auf eine Reihe von Wiederholungen hinweisen, 
in denen Lukrez Gedanken von Epikur wiedergibt, die oft Wort 
für Wort mit Stellen in den erhaltenen Schriften Epikurs 
übereinstimmen. 

1. 


Zu der Wiederholung I, 146 ff. — IT, 65 ff.; IIT, 87 ff.; VI, 
35 ff. (Lenz, 40 ff.) sei auf Epikur r. s. XII (ratae sententiae) 
und Hb. § 78f. (Herodotbrief) hingewiesen (auch die Wieder- 
holung der Anfangsverse dieser Iteration bei Seneca, ep. 110, 6 
ist für die Bedeutung dieser Verse kennzeichnend). 


2. 


Nicht aufgenommen wurde von Lenz die Wiederholung: I, 
150 — 156 f., 205, 237, 248, 262, 265 f., 543 f., die dadurch an 
Interesse gewinnt, daß diese eindrucksvolle Formulierung des 
ersten Hauptsatzes der epikurischen Physik eine wörtliche Über- 
tragung aus dem griechischen Original ist (Hb. 888). Es ent- 
sprechen: nulla reg == oüöev, gigni, creari, fieri == yiyvera, 
e nihilo, de nihilo == & rot p) óvros, reverti, redit, perfunt, revo- 
cari == Ebdeipero, ad nihilum = eis rò wy ðv. Erwühnt sei auch 
der Hinweis auf fr. B 12 des Empedokles (Diels), das bei Philo 
mit den Worten Epikurs eingekleidet wird. 


1 Außer einer, gleich zu erwähnenden Iteration, die Lenz nicht be- 
rücksichtigt hat, flel mir unter anderem das Fehlen folgender Stellen 
auf: II, 998 — V, 795, 821 (s. Kranz, Herm. LXIV, 499); IV, 189 = 
V, 283; V, 07 f. — 416 f. und 76 = 774 (Zeichen strenger Komposition 
des V Buches; s. u. 8. 222) ; V, 866 = VI, 1245 (im VI Buch ein dazuge- 
schriebener Vers, der das Elend der Pestkranken charakterisieren soll). 
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3. 


Ebenso liegt in der Wiederholung I, 510 — 538, 548, 574, 609, 
612; II, 157, die als Inhalt eine “feste Formulierung einer 
grundlegenden Aussage über die primordia " (Lenz, S. 31) ent- 
hält, eine genaue Übertragung eines epikurischen Satzes (Hb. 
841) vor. Es entsprechen: corpora prima = eópara, solida 
== Arm, Simplex == dropos. le 


4, 

Zu Vers III, 519 f. (= I, 670/4, 757, 790/3, 797; II, 753/6, 
864) hat schon Heinze im Kommentar bemerkt, daß hier “ein 
Hauptsatz der epikurischen Physik” vorliegt, doch glaubte er, 
die originale Sentenz sei nicht erhalten (Lenz, 46; Anm. 85). 
Bei genauerem Zusehen findet man aber folgende Entsprech- 
ungen: 


I, 672: proinde aliquid superare necesse est incolume ollis 
— Hb. § 54: éwetdy wep dei Vmouévay (èv ràis dadvoeot räv 
avyxploewy) orepeóy kal áSiiAvrov. 

I, 673: ne tibi res redeant ad nihilum funditus omnes == Hb. 
8 41: um pée wavra és rò py by dapyjoeca:. 

I, 673: netibi res redeant ad nihilum . . . de nihilo renata ... 
= Hb. 8 54: ó ras peraBodds otk eis TÒ un dv mooera o06* 
èk ToU ph Óvros. . 


5. 


Kurz sei auf die Wiederholung von II, 336 ff. in II, 692 f£., 
728 f. hingewiesen, die Lenz nur in der Statistik (9) anführt, 
die aber auch einen epikurischen. Gedanken enthält (Hb. § 42). 
Es entsprechen: 

IL, 722: dissimili figura == Ssadopais eynpárov. 

II, 724: omnia omnibus non paria constant == xab’ éxdonp 

oxgpáruw ómAés depot elow al dropot. 


6. 


Ein schónes Beispiel, das diese ganze Gruppe von Wieder- 
holungen charakterisiert, ist IT, 1128 — IV, 860. Lenz (88) 
weist ausdrücklich darauf hin, daß die Formulierung: fluere 
atque recedere sonst nur noch IV, 695 vorkommt. Der von 


' 
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Lukrez ausgesprochené [o uidet sich nun auch bei Epikur 
(Hb. § 48) und es entsprechen : fluere == fedots, recedere — 
dvravamınpwoıs. Auf die: “Analyse des Geruchsinnes geht Epikur 
nicht ausführlich genug ein ($. 53), um, wie Lukrez IV, 695, 
dieselben Worte wie anläßlich des Gesichtsinnes zu gebrauchen. 


7. . 


An das Ende dieser Heihe, die noch vervollstindigt werden 
kónnte, móchte ich eine Wiederholung stellen, deren Inhalt be- 
sonderes Interesse verdient: I, 817 ff. = 907ff.; II, 688 ff, 
' 1007 ff. Ehe ich auf das entsprechende griechische Vorbild für 
diese Wiederholung eingehe, möchte ich doch der Meinung Aus- 
druck geben, da& Lenz dem Dichter Unrecht tut, wenn er (48) 
meint, Lukrez hätte, aus “Vorliebe für den Buchstabenver- 
gleich,” diesen “auch da angewendet, wo er nicht paßte und 
Unstimmigkeiten herbeiführte." Meiner Meinung nach spricht 
Lukrez an den vier Stellen folgende, von einander abweichende, 
Gedanken aus: 


I. Bo wie dieselben Atome verschiedene Dinge, so bilden 
dieselben Buchstaben verschiedene Worte. 
IL. So wie es bei den Dingen auf die Anordnung der Atome 
ankommt, 80 bei den Worten auf die der Buchstaben. 
III. So wie die Atome, so sind auch die Buchstaben unter- 
einander verschieden. 
IV. Die Eigenschaften der Dinge werden durch die Atome 
selbst ebenso wenig beeinflußt, wie Form, Klang und 
Sinn der Worte durch die einzelnen Buchstaben. 


Wenn Gens (47), allerdings unter Hinweis auf Diels, ary 
der Buchstabenvergleich sei “fiir Epikur nicht zu belegen,” 

kann ich ihm nicht so ohne weiteres zustimmen. Epikur nore 
(Hb. 848) davon daß die ewa bei der Loslósung von den 
“Körpern féow xal rágv bewahren und die gleichen Worte finden 
sich im Zusammenhang mit dem Buchstabengleichnis in dem 
Bericht über Demokrits Lehre bei Aristoteles (Metaph. 985b; 
` 13ff). Ein ähnliches Verhältnis, wie zwischen den Worten bei 
Epikur und Aristoteles (oder stammen die Ausdrücke 6éew xal 
ra&ıs von Demokrit selbst?) besteht zwischen zwei Stellen bei 
. Lukrez und Laktanz (Div. inst. ITI, 17, 24), der berichtet, 
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Leukipp, Demokrit und Epikur hätten die Verschiedenheit der 
Dinge vario ordine ac positione erklärt und dann zur Erläuterung 
auch den Buchstabenvergleich anführt. Wir können demnach 
folgende Entsprechungen feststellen: 


Aristoteles (Demokrit) oxnua --0ícw == ráis 


Epikur oxjpa==Oéows == ráis 
Lukrez figura == positura = ordo (cum quibus) 
Laktanz — =positio == ordo 


Daß das Buchstabengleichnis im Hb. nicht vorkommt, darf nie- 
manden wundern, da sich der Hb. nicht an ein weiteres Publikum 
wendet und daher solche anschauliche Darstellungen im Interesse 
der Kürze vermeidet. 

Lenz weist (47) mit Recht auf das gelungene Wortapiel:: 
tgnes—lignum (I, 912) hin, nur meine ich, daß diese Anwendung 
des Buchstabenvergleichs, an die Lukrez I, 871 noch nicht 
dachte, bereits im Vers I, 901 entstanden ist. Diese Stelle (I, 
897 ff.) ist überhaupt sehr interessant. Wir haben hier nümlich 
das unmittelbare Vorbild für jene Darstellung vom Entstehen des 
Feuers (V, 1096 £:), die Jelenko (W8. LIV, 59 ff.) als spätere 
Lage der Kulturgeschichte zu erweisen versucht hat. Es ist nun 
sicher kein Zufall, daß dieselbe Geschichte vom Feuer, das sich 
durch im Wind aneinandergeriebene Äste entzündet, auch bei 
Thukydides (II, 77, 4) zu lesen ist und daß die beiden Stellen 
fast Wort für Wort übereinstimmen: in montibus == èv öpeoı 
terantur == -pifeica, donec flammai fulserunt flore coorto — «rip 
kal bAöya år abro) àyjkev. 

Die Darstellung wird bei Lukrez mit "inquis" eingeleitet 
(ähnlich : IT, 931 ff. ; III, 350 ff., 533 ff., 698 ff., 894 ff. ; IV, 409; 
V, 838 ff., 1041 f., 1091 ff. u. a.) und könnte daher als Stellung- 
nahme zu einem von Anaxagoras angeführten Beispiel aufgefaßt 
werden. Der Hinweis auf Anaxagoras fr. A 89 und A 98 (Diels) 
genügt, um zu zeigen, daß solche Beispiele Anaxagoras zuzutrauen 
sind. Daß die Geschichte vom Entstehen des Feuers bei Thukydi- 
des vorkommt, darf als Argument für die Zurückführung dieser - 
Stelle auf Anaxagoras angeführt werden; die Thuk.-Stelle 
gehört zu den wenigen Sätzen dieses Autors, die gleichsam 
zwischen Gedankenstrichen geschrieben sind, und eine kurze 
Durchsicht zeigte, daß sich noch zwei weitere Hinweise auf 
Anaxagoras in dem Werk des Thuk. finden. II, 28 und VII, 
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50, 4 sind mit Anaxagoras fr. A 42 und A 77 (Diels) zu ver- 
gleichen. Wenn Anaxagoras (fr. A 75) als erster das Verhältnis 
zwischen Erde, Sonne, Mond erkannt hat und wir bei Thuk. die 
Kenntnis dieser Erkenntnis voraussetzen müssen, so sind wir 
berechtigt, die Thuk.-Stellen auf Anaxagoras zurückzuführen. 
Durch diese Zuweisung fällt einiges Licht auf jene, von 
Jelenko festgestellte, zweite Lage der Kulturgeschichte des 
Lukrez. p : 
Auch hier kann uns die Wiederholung einer größeren Anzahl 
von Versen weiterführen: III, 7841f. — V, 128 f. Nach den 
Ausführungen von Lenz (54-60) kann die Priorität der Verse 
im V Buch als erwiesen gelten. Da sich Lenz aber mit der Frage 
nach der Ursache der Wiederholung nicht weiter beschäftigt, so 
kann darüber einiges gesagt werden. Wenn Lukrez das III 
Buch nicht später eingeschoben hätte, so wäre die Frage nach 
der yvyj im V Buch behandelt worden. Schon I, 112 ff. und 
130 ff. wird die Problemstellung angedeutet (Stellen, die sicher 
vor Abfassung des III Buches geschrieben sind; s. Lenz, 
25 f£.), dann folgt, entsprechend der Disposition des Hb. (wohl 
‘auch der Schrift wept picews), nach der Darstellung der dwa- 
Lehre, also im V Buch, die Behandlung des Seelenproblems. 
Jelenko wies schon (WS. LIV, 67 £.) auf das Verhältnis zwischen 
Ankündigung des Themas im Prooemium und seiner Ausführung 
hin (es sei hier auf die von Lenz nicht aufgenommene Wieder- 
holung V, 67 f. == 416 f.; 76 — 774 hingewiesen) und wir finden 
nun auch im Prooemium des V Buches Vers 59 ff. die Ankiindi- 
gung der Behandlung des Seelenproblems, dessen Durchführung 
wir dann vermissen. Ein Hest der Darstellung ist uns in V, 
128 ff. erhalten, wo zwei Gedanken ausgesprochen werden: 


I. Die Seele ist an den Körper gebunden und mit“ihm sterb- 
lich. 


II. Die körperlichen Gestirne, deren Materie ähnlich der von 
Erde, Feuer, Wasser oder Luft (142 ff.) ist, sind leblos 
und können nicht göttlich sein. Da der zweite Gedanke 
in der Darstellung des V Buches nicht fehlen durfte, 
so blieb die ganze Stelle dort stehen, wurde aber ins 
III Buch mit manchem anderen übernommen (er- 
halten blieb aus den gleichen Gründen V, 351 ff, — III, 
806 ff.; s. Lenz, 58 ff.). 
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An Stelle dieser, Partien über die Seele, die das V Buch an 

das neu eingeschobene III Buch abgab, wurde von Lukrez die 
zweite Lage der Kulturgeschichte geschrieben. 


Wi. A. RAUBITSCHER. 


BREVIORA. 
a. Livy's Deference to Livia. 


Livy began to write his history about 26 B. O., and since he 
averaged about three books per year he was apparently writing 
the 27th book, the part that contained the great exploits of 
Claudius Nero at Metaurus, about 18 B. C. Claudius Nero was 
considered a direct lineal ancestor of Livia’s two sons, Tiberius 
and Drusus (Horace, Carm., 4, 4). Livia, of course, was very 
eager that year to see the old hero glorified if only to have the 
prospects of her sons enhanced. A few years before, her hopes 
had been dimmed when Marcellus was selected by Augustus as 
a possible successor. The fact that when Marcellus died in 23 
ugly rumor could go so impossibly far as to connect Livia’s name 
with his death shows that Livia had at least shown a keen desire 
for the elevation of her own sons. In the years 22-20 the pro- 
motion of Tiberius was very rapid. In 20 Julia married Agrippa 
and by 19 Augustus had a grandson, Gaius, who, as everyone 
knew at once, was very apt to be adopted by Augustus as his heir. 
Naturally Livia and Julia were then looked upon as unfriendly 
Tivals, since Livia was all too well aware that her hopes for her 
sons might now again be thwarted; and the court soon divided 
into factions again. l 

Livy, of, course, was well aware of this rivalry when he was 
writing of the famous battle of Metaurus. Whereas Claudius 
Nero’s campaign in Spain in 211 had received little attention 
except in a reference to his being completely outwitted by 
Hasdrubal (26, 17), the campaign of 207 is told by Livy with 
striking enthusiasm. Livy could tell a dramatic tale well, and 
this one was dramatic. But there is one surprising peculiarity 
about Livy’s way of telling it. It will be remembered that Livy 
is usually skeptical of optimistic reports of Roman victories. 
Though he often repeats what the standard patriotic schoolbooks 
say, he generally adds that he prefers the numbers reported by 
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“the older authorities,” or by “ Fabius Pictor,” or by “ the 
more sober accounts.” * Now, in recounting the successes of 
Claudius Nero he reports exaggerations*time and again without 
a murmur. For Metaurus, Polybius had reported 10,000 Cartha- 
ginians slain (XI, 3, 3) ; someone, presumably Valerius Antias, 
had reported Hasdrubal’s army of 56,000 almost annihilated 
(see Appian, L4b., 52). Livy (27, 49, 6) cheerfully records 
56,000 alain! Not only that, but just before this passage he 
credits the old hero with unbelievably ‘successful battles against 
Hannibal: in 27,:42, 7 he reports a victory for him with 8,000 : 
slain Carthaginians, and a few sentences further on Nero is said 
to have accounted for 2,000 more (27, 42, 15). 

Why is Livy so generoüs with his numbers here when he is 
usually so wary of exaggerations? One may well imagine him 
talking the matter over with someone like Horace and explaining 
his quandary: “Our good lady is just now extremely sensitive 
about the future of her sons; they are proud of the schoolbook 
accounts of their ancestor’s great victories over Hannibal and 
Hasdrubal; must I shock them and her with sober statistica? "' 
And Horace, if it was Horace, might well answer: “ Dulce est 
desipere in loco; why offend the lady?” ' 
' The Roman readers doubtless smiled with indulgence dnd 
comprehension when they read about Nero in Livy’s history. 
It is not often that our critics can disclose in Livy so generous 
a concession to patriotic exaggeration, but the temptation was 
unusual, In estimating the honesty of Livy we need not count 
this instance too severely against him.? 





b. A New Advertisement at Pompeis. 


In N. $., 1936, p. 383, Della Corte has published? a crudely 
painted sign found at Reg. III, Ins. ? of Pompeii. The sign ' 


1 Livy usually questions the generous statistios of the popular his- 
tories. See for example 1, 65,-7; 3, 5, 12; 21, 38, 2; 22, 7, 1; 25, 39, 14; 
26, 49, 1; 29, 35, 2; 30, 19,.11; 30, 29, 7; 32, 6, 5; 33, 10, 8; 34, 15, 9; 
30, 19, 10; 36, 38, 6; 38, 23, 6, eto; Tacitus. rightly calls him fidei 
pracolarus, 

* Livy's treatment of Livia may be compared to.hia apparent deference 
to Augustus’ interpretation of the word COSO in 4, 20, 7. By quoting 
Augustus there he half conceals his own skepticism with a cunning smile, 
A few years later Horace did exceedingly well by those two young men 
in the fourth book of Odes.  : 
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was discovered on old stucco after the surface coat had scaled off; 
the lettering is apparently of the republican period. Della Corte 
reads it as follows: 


TEGULA CUMULAR 
OPEROULA COLLIQUIA 
VEN. CONVENITO INDIDE 


He thinks it a part of a lex domus aedtficandae, but it seems 
rather to be a simple bill-board, advertising for sale (ven[alia]) 
a heap of tiles taken from the salvage of old houses, imbrices 
(opercula), and gutter-tiles (collicia). The phrase convenito 
indide(m) seems to refer to the place of business of the vendor 
which may have been given on a notice that appeared higher up 
on the wall. 

Such advertisements were common at Rome, but since few 
have survived it seems worth while to call attention to any new 
one that appears. 


c. A Gloss in the Text of Lucretius, V, 1442? 


Diels, in his excellent edition of Lucretius, pp. xxiv ff., has 
collected some passages in which he thinks that old glosses, 
interpolations, and variants of Lucretius’ archetype have caused 
confusion in the text that we have. I would suggest that the 
meaningless phrase propter odores at the end of V, 1442 came 
from a gloss superscribed on the word florebat. The line as 
given by MSS O and Q reads: 


Tum mare velivolis florebat propter odores. 


No editor, so far as I know, has accepted these last two words. 
Merrill, @iussani, Brieger, Diels, Martin, and others follow 
Marullus in restoring navibus as the noun to which velwwolts 
should belong? Lachmann and Munro adopt puppibus, Garrod 
proris, etc. 

My suggestion is that Lucretius had used some word like 
pinibus, and that because of it some late glossator felt called 
upon to explain the figure contained in florebat as one suggesting 


3 Servius, on Aen., VII, 804, has: Lucr. 'florebat navibus pontus. 
If he refers to our passage, he was quoting carelessly, as so often, since 
he gives pontus, not mare. 
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agreeable odors rather than the more usual pictorial one. The 
gloss then replaced the last two words of the line. The glossator 
may have been wrong; he probably was; but, if so, he made a 
mistake that can readily be understood as conforming to late 
Latin usage. Even Plautus speaks several times of the odor of 
wine as flos (Cist., 640; Curc., 96; etc.) and Lucretius (II, 848) 
has the phrase nardi florem of the scent. In late Latin Dra- 
contius has flos ambrosius, and Ambrose and others have florida 
and florulenta as bene olentia (see Thes. L. L.). 

I doubt whether the scholiast was correct in assuming that 
Lucretius had in mind the good odor of the pine when he wrote 
mare... florebat pinibus; but the gloss does seem to prove that 
the text that was current about the fifth century did not contain 
such words as navibus or puppibus but some word like pinibus, 
which might suggest the gloss propter odores. 

‘As for the forms of pinus, the word is usually used in the 
fourth declension in the late republic and early empire. For 
the metonymy, cf. Horace, quamvis Pontica pinus; Vergil, quos 
Mincius infesta ducebat ... pinu; ete. ` 

I think therefore that Lucretius wrote: 


Tum mare velivolis florebat pinibus atque, 


or possibly pinibus (umque (with silent s), and that some late 
meddler, with his mind on the word pinibus, glossed the word 
florebat by writing propter odores above the line. A gloss of 
the same type (which remained a harmless gloss) is found in 
MS O at line I, 716, where the word triquetris has the explana- 
tion propier iria promuntoria written above it. 





. 
d. An Old Colloquial Pronunciation of circumvenire. 


Cicero, De Orat., IT, 249, in speaking of jokes and puns, quotes 
a remark made by the orator Philippus against an opposing 
lawyer whom he describes as male olentem. The remark—video 
me a te circumveniri—is supposed to be apposite to that char- - 
acterization. Cicero calls it subridicule, somewhat humorous. 

I have seen no reasonable explanation of the joke, and I am 
here more interested in an old philological change exemplified 
in a word than in the pun itself. If circum venire was pro- 
nounced in an archaic manner with the final m of the adverb 


° 
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dropped (see Sommer, p. 301) and with u (or o) coalescing 
into the ve of venire to give u, as in novendinum > nundinum 
(Sommer, p. 159), then the result would be *circunire (cf. 
cunire, Paulus-Festus, p. 44, 11, Lindsay). 


e. The Subject of Catalepton VI and XII. 


In Vergil, Catalepton VI and again in XII a gener and a 
socer are satirized in words which recall Catullus" Carm., 29, 
that bitter attack on Caesar and Pompey: 


Socer generque perdidistis omnia. 


In Vergil the first two words change position, presumably be- 
cause in this case the gener is the more important man. The 
general meaning of Vergil's verses has been plausibly explained 
by Rostagni in Virgilio Minore, pp. 44-48: it would seem that 
both gener and socer, the latter being named Atilius, were too 
much interested in a woman for whom the writer had cared— 
perhaps for literary purposes only. I would propose that the 
gener in this case was Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, the father 
of Caesar’s Calpurnia. The socer is called Atilius in Catalepton 
XII, and Asconius (on Cicero's In Pisonem) says that a Rutilius 
Atilius* Nudus was Piso's socer. Catullus epigram probably 
appeared in 54 B..C.; that was the year after Cicero attacked 
Piso with unexampled bitterness in his In Ptsonem and probably 
the year that Vergil migrated to Rome. Vergil could, then, 
take Catullus 29 as a hint and Cicero's In Pisonem for subject 
matter, a procedure not unusual in his case. His two men are 
also of Caesar’s circle. | 

Vergil addresses the gener as superbe Noctuine. Cicero (In 
Pisonem, 66, De Prov. Cons., 8, and Post Red., 17) calls Piso 
superbus; and his constant harping on Piso’s preference for the 
night (tibi nox erat pro die, In Pis., 53; cf. 92, 93, frag. 17, eto.) 
might suggest the appositeness of Noctuine. Perhaps also the 


‘Editors usually delete one nomen, but in some parts of Campania 
and in the Po Valley nomina are at times used as praenomina; further- 
more in cases of adoption, the two family names are sometimes used 
indifferently and even together; cf. Livius Sulpicius Galba and Sulpicius 
Quirinius. Sex. Atilius Serranus, one of Piso’s henchmen, was adopted 
into the Atilian family, Cic., Pro Sest., 72; Har. Resp., 32. 
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name Noctuinus is meant to recall the cognomen Caesoninus, 
since cassius might well suggest yAouxéms and yAavé (= noctua). 
Vergil further calls this gener “stupor,” a designation that 
Cicero had applied to Piso (In Pis., 1) ; and putidum caput in 
Catal., XII, L corresponds to putidae carnis, In Pis., 19; finally 
the libidines of Piso are constantly referred to by Cicero (ibid., 
66, etc.). It would seem, then, that in writing these two epi- 
grams Vergil combined suggestions taken from Cicero and 
Catullus, that the persons involved were Piso® and Atilius, and 
that the verses were written in the year 54 after Catullus’ book 
: and Cicero’s speech In Pisonem had been published. 


T. F. 


* When one reads Cicero's references to Piso’s overhanging eyebrows 
(In Pis., 14, 20, 70; In Sen. 15, 16; Pro Best., 19), it ia difficult to 
avoid a suspicion that the marble bust pictured in Hekler, 1428, may, 
well be that of our Piso. The bust belongs to about 60-50 B. O., is most 
excellently done, apparently by a Greek artist with some attempt at 
improving an ugly face. It would be interesting to know whether this 
bust could have come from Piso’s villa at Herculaneum or from some 
villa of Caesar and Calpurnia. | 


REVIEWS. 


ULRICH Kanesrept. Untersuchungen zur Magistratur in Athen. 
Studien zum óffentlichen Recht Athens, Teil IT. (Geistes- 
wissenschaftliche Forschungen herausgegeben von Walder- 
mar Mitscherlich, zehntes Heft.) Stuttgart-Berlin, W. 
Kohlhammer, 1936. Pp. 380. 


According to Kahrstedt Magistratur covers holders of dpxat 
and excludes holders of iepeóovva:. The correct definition of a 
holder of an Athenian dpxy is: ein Functionar, der über 30 Tage 
amtiert, einer Dokimasie unterzogen und zu eifvva: verpflichtet 
ist, ausser wenn er als Priester einem bestimmten Heiligtum 
zugeteilt oder als Gesandter in das Ausland geschickt wird 
(p.4). Hach àpxj is distinct and independent. There is no 
hierarchy of offices—no cursus honorum. Kahrstedt goes so far 
as to deny to the Council (itself an äpxy) authority over other 
dpxof, and in this instance, as in many others, recalcitrant evi- 
dence is put out of court as a series of Sonderfille (pp. 10f.). 
If it were not so treated the superiority of the Council would be 
proved. Another instance of Vorgesetztenverhältnis des Rates 
which Kahrstedt should have designated as nur scheinbar is the 
issuance by the Council of orders to the ypappare)s xarà mpurayelav 
(Dow, Prytaneis [Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1987], nos. 9-96); for 
this secretary was not an official of the Council (below, p. 236). 
Aristotle's general statement on the matter is: ovv8i0uwKe 8? al 
[5 Bovdy] vais us dpxais tà mAciora (Ath. Pol., 47). Such 
collaboration implies & right on the part of the Council. Its 
right generally to collaborate gave it a peculiar position. Each 
prytany it received, and its logistai scrutinized, the accounts of 
the magistrates, The other äpxal had thus the right to act inde- 
pendently but the Council had the right to review their actions. 

In this connection Kahrstedt discusses the office éxi rjj dioujoa, 
denying tô its holder or holders authority over other financial 
officials like the rapías TOY OTPATWTIKÕV and of &mi rà dewpırd. He 
is undoubtedly right in holding that the raplas rod pov was 
kein Finanzminister ; but he cannot possibly be right in identify- 
ing him with the official designated by Demosthenes (XVIII, 
115) as ó éri ris Stouxnoews kexeporovguévos, by Aeschines (II, 149) 
as ó Emil ryv kowijv Siolxnow, and by Hyperides (I, 28) as tapias 
ézi rj» Stoixnow äracav. An official whom Aeschines describes as 
ray bperépov mpoodduy extpeAnOeis, who was “ elected” to a charge 
involving the public or the entire administration of finance, who 
held office (at least in the case of Lycurgus) for four years 
consecutively has nothing in common with one whose sole known 
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. function was to make payments on popular vote from the con- 
. tingent fund of the demos (& rà» xarà Yydicpara åvaMoropévov 


~ tő Siu). Nor is this identification helped by Kahrstedt’s affirma- 


` tion that Aristotle's Angabe über den rauías rév orparwrikóy USW. 
ist Verwechselung mit dem raplas roð Sypou (pp. 80f.). Despite 
Kahrstedt’s argument to the contrary I see no adequate reason 
for believing that what Aristotle says of the raulas róv arparı- 
orıxay (Ath. Pol., 43) was incorrect at his time. After 307 B. C. 
the situation is different. 'l'hen this treasurer was still an annual 
official. But Philippos of Acharnai succeeded Habron of 
Boutadai in the office, not at the Panathenaia of Ol. 118.3, but 
at the end of.the archon year (demonstrably between the 22d of 
Skirophorion 306/5 and the 14th of Hekatombaion 305/4 B. C. 
LI. G.? II, 1492, 11. 118 f., 124 ff. |). That is to say, the tamias 
did not then serve from Panathenaia to Panathenaia, as Aristotle 
writing shortly before 322 B. C. reports. The just conclusion is, . 
I think, that at some time between 322 and 307 B. C., perhaps 
in 307/6 precisely, this office was assimilated to the mass of 
Athenian offices. And I should conjecture that the quadrennial 
charge ént rj Qoucjoe was dealt with similarly. The record shows 
a period (307/6-302/1 B.C.) during which on order of the 
demos both the raptas rot Syyou and 6 éri rp totoe made pay- 
ments from the contingent fund. This record Kahrstedt im- 
.pugns: JG II? 463, die Urkunde über den Mauerbau, lässt 
Habron den Sohn des Lykurgos 307/6 als éri rý &ownoe (Zeile 
86) Arbeiten vergeben. Das Jahr ist aber Ergänzung und not- 
wendig falsch. Der Mauerbau gehört in dem rerpaerys wóAeuos 
(X Redn. 851D; vgl. die Inschrift Z1.2) von 306-303, zudem 
kann Hagnon 307/6 kein Finanzamt bekleidet haben, da er 
306/5 raulas ray orpariwrav ist (II? 1492, 123f.) und eine 
Kontinuierung von zwei Ämtern ohne Rechenschaft in der Zeit 
eine bare Unmöglichkeit ist (u. 842). Habron war émi qj 
droxnyee: nach 306/5 und da wir ein amtloses Jahr fordern müs- 
sen, ohne aus dem rerpaerys möAeuos herauszukommen, bleibt nur 
804/3 übrig (p. 13). I cannot accept this transfer of I. G.3, 
II, 463 from 307/6 to 304/3 B.C. It is clear fitm J. G2, 
II, 505, 1. 30 that the building of the walls was in progress in 
806/5 B. O. The conclusion seems obvious that the plans of the 
architects for the work were drawn up previously. Hence there 
are sound reasons for dating J. G.?, II, 463, in which these plans 
are recorded, earlier than 306/5, i. e., in 307/6 B. C. Of the two 
objections raised by Kahrstedt to this date the first (p. 14) has 
no validity. It is true that at this epoch the same fund (rà els 
Tà karà Ynplopara) was disbursed in the same year by two dif- 
ferent officials, by 6 ézi rj &oucjoe in I. G.?, IT, 500 and the raplas 
rod Sypov in 1. G.?, II, 505; but it is not true, as Kahrstedt 
affirms, that Kein Etatsposten kann zwei konkurrierende Chefs 
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haben. The fact is that in 275/4 B.C. (I. G*, IL, 674) this 
very fund was drawn on, according to public order, by of èm 5 . 
diovxyjoa and another, doubtless the rapas róv orparwrixäv. We 
have, I believe, to recognize that between 307/6 and 302/1 B. C. 
we have an overlapping of two offices. After 802/1 B.C. the 
tamias of the demos never appears in our records (for I. G.?, 
II, 675 see W. K. Pritchett, A. J. P., 1937, pp. 329 ££.). So far 
as our record shows, his duties were transferred to 6 or of éxi 
vj Öwıxzoe, with whom at certain times, 276/5, 275/4 B.O. 
(I. G#, II, 1534, 1. 15; 674), and after 229 B.C. (Dow, 
Prytaneis, pp. 11 ff.), the rauías r&v orparwrıxay collaborated. I 
see no reason to abandon the view taken in Hellenistic Athens 
pp. 23 £.; cf. Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, p. 494), 

at the functions of the rauca éxi rijv Stoixnow üracav held by 
Lycurgus were far-reaching; but I have become doubtful whether 
those of 6 or oi émi rj Stouxyou after 302/1 B. C. were similarly 
extensive (Hell. Athens, p. 100). This charge seems to be in 
reality the continuation of the rapela rod Sjpov (so Kahrstedt, 
pp. 14f.). My reason for questioning its controlling authority 
over publie finance in the third century B. C. is that, whereas the 
office of the raulas ray arparıwrıxov was sufficiently important for 
services rendered during its tenure to be recorded in decrees in 
honor of distinguished Athenians, no allusion is made in any 
such decree enacted after 307/6 B. C. to services rendered by. 
tenants of the office éxi rj Guo. 

The second of Kahrstedt's objections to dating J. G.?, II, 463 
in 307/6 B. C; remains—the impossibility of the same man hold- 
ing two financial offices in consecutive years. The view that this 
was impossible rests primarily on the necessity that a man must 
stand his euthyna for one office before he could assume another. 
On this point Demosthenes, XXIV, 150 is categorical: ov% 
&pxiv raraorýow dor’ dpyev tredOuvoy öyra érépas dpyns. This rule, 
however, was not a bar to the consecutive tenure of offices. The 
strategoi, for example, were subject to euthyna, yet individuals 
held them consecutively. A strategos might also hold a different 
office in €he year immediately following (Kahrstedt, p. 6). 
Priesthoods involved euthyna (J. G.?, II, 410, 22; Kahrstedt, 
pp. 3£.), yet consecutive tenure of priesthoods is well-attested. 
For example Theobios of Acharnai was priest of Aphrodite 
Hagne in 98/7 and priest of Zeus Kynthios in 97/6 B.C. 
(I. G.?, II, 2336, ll. 215, 239). Doubtless consecutive tenure of 
other offices could be attested if a diligent search were made. It 
is probable that the same person was agoranomos and hoplite 
general in succession in 101/0 and 100/99 B.C. (J. G2, I, 
2336, 1l. 110, 135). Kahrstedt himself cites an alleged instance 
(p.60): Ein Name findet sich als Thesmothet 103/2, Archon 
102/01, Agonothet für zwei Feste, Epimelet von Delos und 
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Leiter der Bank 98/7. Unfortunately this statement. is full of 
errors, The thesmothetes was Meidias, not Medeios. Medeios was 
archon, not in 102/1, but in 101/0, and tenant of the other 
Offices, not in 98/7, but in 99/8. I cite this as an instance of 
what is unpardonably frequent in the book—carelessness in test- 
' ing citations and references. As editor Kahrstedt had done.his 
work grave injustice. Coming back to the point at issue I take 
the appearance of Habron of Boutadai as 6 &mi rj Owucjoa in 
807/6 and rapias rüv arparwruäv in 306/5 B.C. as proof that 
the euthyng could be 80 administered that consecutive tenure 
of offices by the same individual was possible. The law published 
by Oliver CH esperia, IV, pp. 14 ff.) contemplates the contingency 
that a man be elected to an office while still subject to euthyna 
(Adv ais doxa huredbuvos v). ‘ 

Kahrstedt's book is by title a series of investigations. It con- 
tains a mass of data which if used cautiously will stimulate and 
instruct. But it must be used cautiously. Kahrstedt generalizes 
too fluently. All too frequently the evidence which can be 
adduced or which he himself adduces either does not prove or 
. actually invalidates the conclusion he formulates. For example 
on p. 33 he affirms: Dies verhilft zu einer wichtigen Fest- 
stellung: die: unvollständigen Behörden sind durchweg gelost, 
die, bei denen eine Phyle nicht, dafür eine andere zweimal ver- 
treten ist, sind gewählt, so die Strategen, so die neun Archonten 
seit dem späten 4. oder dem 3. Jhdt. (u. 8 17), so die Epistaten 
von Eleusis, wir werden nunmehr die Epimeleten der venpıa, die 
IG Il? 1604 unvollständig sind, als gelost, die Hellenotamien 
als gewählt betrachten dürfen. The consideration which helps 
to establish this criterion is the notorious shortage in the num- 
ber of the tamiai of Athena and of Athena and the Other Gods 
in the late fifth and early fourth centuries B.C. Yet if, the 
criterion were valid we should have to rate the Hellenotamiai 
among the allotted officials since we now have a list.of these 
magistrates (as yet unpublished) complete with only .seven 
names. . Yet Kahrstedt argues strongly that. they were elective. | 
I do not see what relevance. there is between the cAse of the 
tamiai and the case of the archontes, where it is alleged that 
eine Phyle nicht, dafiir eine andere zweimal vertreten ist. What- 
ever the number of the tamiai was no phyle ever had two repre- 
sentatives on the board. But presumably thé case of the strate- 
goi is the helping consideration here. In their case instances 
where one phyle had two strategoi and another phyle had none 
are well attested between 441/0 and 8378/2 B. 6, but there is . 
no evidence that at this time the law was still in existence which 
had reserved one generalship to each phyle. Since in Athens 
the phyle was the active constituent or competitive unit in 
administration, war, and athletic and musical contests, it can- 
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not have failed to assert itself in politics. Hence it accords 
with the realities of political life that officials should be chosen 
largely xarà $vAds even when as in the case of the strategoi they 
were elected ¿£ &rávroy (Arist., Ath. Pol., 61). The point is, did 
two archontes in a given year belong to the same phyle? And, 
if so, is this an indication that the archontes were designated 
by election and not by lot? The case for two archontes from one 
phyle in pre-Sullan Athens (after 88 B. C. the factis undoubted) 
has been presented by Dow (Hesperia, ITI, pp. 180 ff.). It is 
true, as he points out, that instances of double representation 
are avoided by the assumption, in itself legitimate, that certain 
demes were divided between old and new phylai. Dow's table 
(p. 177), however, contains only one year in which he con- 
cludes that one phyle furnished two archontes—215/4 B.C. 
(archon Diokles); but the reading of the demotic of the pole- 
march in I. G.?, IT, 1706, upon which the duplication depends, 
is anything but certain (Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 51, n. 8; 
Dow, Hesperia, II, p. 143, TII, p. 187). Other lists, not tabu- 
lated by either Dow or me, I. G.?, II, 2332 (183/2 B.C.) and 
2454, which is part of 2836 (99/8 B. C.), present no anomalies. 
The administrative difficulties which would arise if one of the 
phylai were represented twice on the board in a single year are 
serious. In that case some one of the other eleven or twelve 
phylai must have been unrepresented. Yet the members of the 
board had the important duty of attending, each for his own 
` phyle, to the mAypweıs rüv Sixagrypiov and the xAjpwots tay &pxóv 
(Hesperia, VII [1938], no. 15). After 88 B. C. the constitu- 
tion of Athens was so changed that it did not matter whether 
two archontes came from one phyle or not. As late as 157 B. C. 
Athens possessed & stock of stone allotment machines (Dow, 
Prytaneis, pp. 198 ff.). Kahrstedt himself feels so strongly the 
connection of the archontes with the phylai that he takes up the 
difficult problem of determining how the adjustment was made 
when the phylai became twelve. For the two phylai not attended 
to by the nine archons plus the secretary of the thesmothetai 
(Arist., Ath. Pol., 55; 59, 7; 63) he suggests the priest of Askle- 
pios and the herald of the Areopagos. His observation that in 
286/5 B.C. Phyleus of Eleusis, Aaxóv tepeds rod ’AoxAymiov, per- 
formed without the title the duties of an archon (J. G^, IT, 
1163) is convincing; but his inference that the archontic role 
was permanenily attached to the priesthood of Asklepios has 
nothing to commend it. Probably Phyleus offered himself for the 
job at the sortition and was lucky. All the incident proves is 
` that the tenure of a priesthood was not a bar. In Listen der 
Spätzeit wird gern der Herold des Areopags mit den neun 
Archonten zusammengestellt. Presumably, Kahrstedt refers to 
the puzzling lists of archontes collected and edited by Dow 
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(Hesperia, III, pp. 140 ff.), the earliest of which is post-Sullan, 
the latest (I. G.?, IT, 17362), in which alone the secretary of the 
thesmothetai, together with five thesmothetai, is named, belongs 
in the middle of the second century A.D. They have, accord- 
ingly, no relevance for Hellenistic times, and record some un- 
known post-Sullan act or grouping (Dow, pp. 184 f.). Kahrstedt 
continues: IG II? 2336 (not a list of archontes) können wir 
nachprüfen: Zl. 146 ff. 187 ff. 243 ff. hat er (the herald) eine 
andere Phyle als die neun Archonten, Zl. 97 und 100 ergibt sich 
eine Kollision. There is an error here. Lines 187 ff. give us a 
second collision. No theory can be based on such data. All that 
is disclosed is Kahrstedt’s feeling that every phyle should have a 
representative on the composite board. In this particular I am in 
agreement with him. 

Wahlen als das Normale setzen schon hellenistische Urkunden 
voraus. The documents which Kahrstedt cites to substantiate 
this affirmation (p. 51, n. 5) do not cover the point. I. G.?, II, 
649, 1. 33 (for a complete text see Dinsmoor, The Archons of 
Athens, p. 8) limits xeporovía to the functions of an agonothetes ; 
I. G.?, IL, 1000 simply shows that some magistrate or other was 
“elected”; I. G.?, IT, 1804, 11. 3 ff. defines the “liturgies” for 
which the demos “elected” Demainetos of Athmonon: they 
were embassies and generalships. No implications of a wider use 
of “election” are involved. Kahrstedt proceeds: Jedenfalls ist 
sicher, dass auch die neun Archonten in hellenistischer, sogar 
schon früh-hellenistischer Zeit gewählt wurden, wie die Iteration 
führender Politiker zeigt (IG IJ? 1713, 2. bis 1. Jhdt.). The 
case cited is that of Medeios, archon eponymos from 91/0 to 
89/8 B.C. (as well as in 101/0 B.C.). But who will venture 
to affirm that normal conditions existed at Athens in the years 
which preceded the “anarchy” of 88/7 B.C.? This case has 
but one parallel, for we now know that Argeios did not serve 
twice (Dow, unpublished fragment of J. G7, II, 2336), the 
tenure of this same charge for two consecutive years, 294/3 and 
293/2 B. C., by Olympiodoros—again in an abnormal period (De 
Sanctis, Rw. di Fü., 1936, pp. 286 f). During hts regency 
Demetrios of Phaleron held the office. If he sought it, he need 
only have offered himself as a candidate; others would have seen 
the wisdom of retiring in his favor. We have to reckon in Athens 
with cases of abstention voluntaire (Foucart’s term). Those who 
stood aside would be, naturally, his fellow phyletai; and their 
action would produce the same effect whether the office was elec- 
tive or allotted. The fact that men known to be führende Poli- 
tiker held the archonship precisely during periods of irregularity 
suggests to me that in normal periods they secured it only by 
chance. In this latter way I suppose that it fell to Eurykleides 
in 282/1 B.C. The normal thing between 307/6 and 91/0 
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B. C. is the tenure of the eponymous archonship by inconspicuous 
people. Since we rarely know the demotic or the patronymic of 
the archon eponomos, he is seldom capable of identification. 
Kahrstedt refers to Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, pp. 93, 95, 
178, for various conjectured identifications of archons with con- 
tributors for public defense, some of which (Niketes and Chaire- 
phon, for example) are demonstrably incorrect; but the count 
made by Dow (Hesperia, II, p. 442, n. 1), which shows that 
of the 62 persons with demoties listed among the donors who 
responded to a patriotic appeal for money in 241/0 B. C. not a 
anes one reappears among the 92 archontes with demotics listed 
in J. G3, IT, 1706 (280/29-213/2 B. C.), discloses the fact that 
the latter were conspicuous neither for their public spirit nor 
for their wealth. Until the contrary is proved I am disposed to 
believe that the earlier method of selecting the archontes was 
maintained during the Hellenistic era. One enigmatic statement 
of Kahrstedt’s requires a comment: Im Jahre 296/5, d. h. bei 
dem Sturz des Lachares wechselt bei der Apocheirotonie der 
Beamten der Archon (IG II? 644f.), ist also kein geloster 
Spiessbürger, wie man ihn 411 oder 321 und 818 ruhig zu Ende 
amtieren liess (pp. 52, 107, n. 4). All we know about 296/5 
B. C. is that Nikias remained archon for the entire year (J. G.?, 
II, 682, 11. 21f£.), and that during the period of the second 
Council he was designated torepos. 

Kahrstedt develops the doctrine that when a magistrate or a 
board of magistrates is dated érè rov Seiva dpxovros he or it served 
for one calendar year precisely, and then he uses this doctrine as 
a criterion by which to determine the Amtzeit of various magis- 
tracies. The doctrine itself is, however, ill-grounded. He says: 
Die Epheben haben ein vom 1. Boédromion an laufendes 
Dienstjahr, dem das Ausbildungspersonal sich notwendig an- 
passen musste. Daher ist die Bezeichnung Kosmet éri roi Seva 
äpxoyros genau wie bei den Epheben (0.8. 70) erst in spüthel- 
lenistischer Zeit Mode und wird vorher vermieden. Significantly 
enough he cites no records to justify his final phrase. There is, 
in fact, n@ evidence for or against this statement. In the case 
of the ephebes the situation is different, and not at all as 
Kahrstedt represents it. In our earliest ephebe record (I. G.?, 
II, 1056, 334/3 B. C.), which Kahrstedt does not cite, we have 
& clear instance of the usage which Kahrstedt designates a8 
“late” and “lax ”—oi épnBor of ris Kexpomidos of éri. KrgowA£ovs 
dpxovros, and it recurs in 315/4 (I. G.*, TI, 2970), 269/8 (J. G., 
II, 665) and in 243/2 B. C. (I. G.?, II, 681). The term éri rov 
Sciva dpyovros designates, as Kahrstedt affirms, their Dienstantritt 
(oi éyypadévres èri) in 306/5 B. C. (I. G.*, IT, 478) and ca. 258/2 
B.C. (I. G3, II, 700, Antiphon archon); but in the second 
instance they are said not only to have been “enrolled” but 
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uisa to have “ served ” éxi ars] å äpxovros. This being the 
evidence, I do not see that any basis exists for inferring that an 
office spanned precisely a calendar year because its tenant is 
described as having held it &r! roi dva dpyovros. Nor is a better 
basis secured from the other case investigated by Kahrstedt in 
the effort to substantiate his thesis (pp. 91 ff. )—that of the 
treasurers of Athena and of Athena and the Other Gods. In 
I. G3, I, 255, 1. 328 the treasurers ‘are expressly said to have . 
served érè rod deiva dpxovros notwithstanding that their term 
began, not on Hekatombaion 1, but on Hekatombaion 28 or later. 
This Kahrstedt himself admits. The other instances of similar 
character listed in Treasurers of Athena, p. 188, n. 2 are brushed | 
aside as specious; the archon, it is alleged, dates, not the term,- 
‚but an act during the term. Thus in J. G.?, II, 1498 the phrase 
ém roù Seiva dpyovros indicates simply ihe “dates of dedication 
of the stelai concerned by the rapar of the year.” But to make 
this interpretation possible the restoration of lines 9 and 22 given 
in I. @.? has to be rejected and for two reasons (p. 92, a mee he 
rejects it. Neither objection is valid. Die Lesun 

ray [dAdov r&v érè v. 8. a. ist unmöglich, der Tid hee heisst ions 
r&y iy cov, das letzte Wort darf nicht fehlen. But in line 8 
‘it 48 lacking. Lines 22 and 10 are, he affirms, each one letter too 
short (40 instead of 41). But the normal line has 40 letters. 
The line of 41 letters is the exception: it is found only three 
times m a (9,12, 14). 

It is, I think, fair to say that Kahrstedt’s presentation and 
use of evidence do not command confidence. For good measure 
three further examples of his lack of care and circumspection, of 
his proneness to score a point without making sure of his ground, 
are appended. (1) On page 134 he says: Das Prytanenkollegium 
IG 11? 1749 zählt nur 49 Mitglieder, das ist in Ordnung, der 
50. Mann ist der Ratsschreiber des Jahres II? 228. That is 
wrong, and the inferences drawn (p. ur are m The cor- 
rect explanation of the defect in the p may be found in 
Kirchner’s note on I. G.*, II, 1749. liant (Les secrétatres 
athéntens, pp. 49 £.) presents the right view regarding the secre- 
tary. The secretary was not amember of the Council at all, that 
is to say, he was an official of the state. This was pointed out 
by Meritt in publishing the prytany-decree of the year 155/4 
B. C. (Hesperia, III, p. 35), and has been set beyond any pos- 
sibility of doubt by line 48 of this same decree, republished with 
additional fragments by Dow, Prytaneis, pp. 148 ff. Here the 
secretary Philiskos, son of Krates, of Paiania is not listed among 
the prytaneis though the catalogue for Paiania is complete. (2) 
On page 85, after tabulating the tribal relations of the prytany- 
secretaries between 807/6 and 286/5 B. ©., Kahrstedt remarks: 
Auch dies setzt voraus, dass der Schreiber des Jahres des Diokles 
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(288/7), in IG II? 650 ein ‘AAaed’s, zur IV. Phyle gerechnet 
wird: normal ist ‘AAaios IV. Phyle, 'AXawós IX. This is in- 
correct. In all the instances cited in P.-W.-K., Real-encyclopadte, 
V, pp. 39 f. or otherwise known to me, where Halai belongs to 
Aegeis, the demotie is ‘AAaevs. “Adatos is simply a mistake on 
the part of Stephanos of Byzantium. (3) On pages 30f. he 
writes: Die Epimeleten der Dionysien sind bei Aristot. 56, 4 
zehn Mann nach den Phylen, im frühen dritten Jahrhundert 
wird diese Rücksicht nicht genommen®), trotzdem ihre Starke 
zur Phylenzahl stimmt”, wohl aber wieder im zweiten Jahr- 
hundert (IG II? 896, 42 f.: 24 Mann auf 12 Phylen verteilt). 
There is considerable confusion here and the notes add to it. 
Note 8 on page 30 cites in support of the statement made in the 
text I. G.?, IJ, 668, 676. But 676 deals with the epimeletai of 
the Disoteria, not of the Dionysia, and in 668, while the epi- 
meletai bear no relation to the phylai (8 were from Antigonis 
and none at all from Erechtheis, Pandionis, or Akamantis), 
their number does not agree with the number of the phylai. 
They were 10, the phylai at this time (268/7 B.C.) 12. In 
note 1 on page 31 we are told: Bei der Vermehrung der Phylen 
hat man offenbar das Kollegium verstärkt und die Bindung. an 
die Phylen beibehalten, denn erst spüter die letztere kassiert. 
What is true is that in the later period, when the phylai were 
again 12 (186/5 B. C.), the number of the epimeletai was in- 
deed 24, but tribal distribution was disregarded. Of the 24 
listed in I. G.*, II, 896 Aigeis furnished 6 (possibly 7), Oineis 
furnished 4, and Attalis none. 
I regret to have had to report thus unfavorably on a book 
written by a scholar from whose earlier work I have learned so 
much. In justice to him I must also add that the defects noted 
are not inconsistent with the existence in the book of good argu- 
ments and suggestive ideas. These cannot be ignored by scholars - 

with impunity. 
W. S. FERGUSON. 


C. J. Dz Voer. Een Keerpunt in Plato's Denken. Amster- 
dam, H. J. Paris, 1936. Pp. 266. 


The title of this book is the statement of its thesis, and it is 
hardly necessary to add that the “crisis” to which it refers is 
the Parmenides. Dr. De Vogel begins his study of this much 
debated dialogue by outlining three possible interpretations of 
the first section: the theory of ideas attacked by Parmenides is 
1) Plato’s early theory, a revision of which is announced by 
this criticism, or 2) a parody of Plato’s theory as it was mts- 
understood by others, or 8) Socrates’ own theory of ideas which 
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Plato here criticizes in order to pass on later to his own philo- 
sophical system. Ultimately no one of these interpretations is 
accepted ; they are, Dr. De Vogel thinks, mere theoretical abstrac- 
tions of parts of the truth which cuts transversely across them. 
In the Socrates of this dialogue there is much of Plato’s earlier 
self; but the critique here given contains many of the objections 
made by others to the theory, and to that very form of the theory 
which was closest to Socrates’ teaching, for—although Socrates 
had no theory of ideas in the sense that Burnet maintained— 
his whole life’s work was an indication which for Plato pointed 
to the ideas. 

The study begins with a consideration of the third interpreta- 
tion and consists in a refutation of the theories of Burnet and 
Taylor. In the refutation itself there is little that is new; but 
in the course of the section a number of positive interpretations 
are given. The second section deals with the “crisis”; this 
begins with the T'Aeaetetus, where the conception of the senses 
as instruments through which perception occurs shows that 
the position of the Phaedo has been abandoned and the estab- 
lishment of a new basis has become necessary. The antinomies 
of the Parmenides then destroy the division between the world 
of ideas and the world of experience; the ideas are changed 
from being “ objects of thought” and become “ points of de- 
parture” for thought. Thus Plato has overcome the Parmeni- 
dean philosophy of absolute being but therewith his own phi- 
losophy too which has been “a turning away from the visible 
to seek the idea in itself.” The ideas now have an aspect above 
being and thought but also an aspect which is turned toward 
our world; non-being, opposition, change, movement are no . 
longer alien to the world of ideas, and so a bridge is thrown 
between the two worlds. So far as the Parmenides is concerned, 
De Vogel is in accord with Natorp; with regard to Plato’s 
philosophy in general he seeks to establish a middle ground 

etween Natorp and Ritter “ but one that inclines more toward 
the former than toward the latter.” Yet he does not deny the 
“ metaphysical aspect.” of the ideas, although he fhinks that 
Plato recoiled from the theory of real existences apart from 
phenomena and avoided the answer; and since he refuses to 
take the Timaeus as a “reversion to the early mythical meta- 


1Phaedo, 96 f., for example, though not “historical” in Burnet’s 
sense, is an account of Socrates’ thought as it was developed by Plato 
in the direction which he felt Socrates himself had indicated. “It is 
really Socrates . . . who relates his life history; but where Socrates 
finds his own method ... there the pupil, who is conscious of being the 
spiritual heir, has him speak in the language of the Academy." This 
leads the interpreter, who rejects Taylor's portrait of Socrates based on 
the. Clouds, to picture Socrates, nevertheless, as the leader of a group 
of intimate students and interested in natural science. 
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physics ” he is bound to admit that Plato never surrendered the 
ideas as eternal essences and to say that there is a certain basis 
that remained untouched by the “critical tum” in Plato’s 
thought: the opposition of the Phaedo was overcome, but the 
belief in the ideas, in the superiority of the spiritual to the 
material, was not thereby altered. 

If, however, as De Vogel says and as the passages which 
he cites show (p. 235), Plato never disavowed the doctrine of 
the “classical dialogues,” what was this deep change that was 
“not a surrender and a refutation ” of the earlier doctrine, this 
“reversal” that did not break the “unity” of his thought? 
Is it true, in the first place, that the analysis of the Theaetetus 
* supersedes ” the doctrine of the Phaedo? Without pressing the 
point of the difference of theme and of dramatic 460s in the two 
dialogues, a point that deserves more attention than philosophical 
interpreters usually give it, I should note that even in the Phaedo 
it is by using the senses that we recover the knowledge lost at 
birth (75 E-76 A), for it is the sensible objects that remind us 
of the essences to which we refer the sense data (74 A—75 B), 
whereas in the T'heaetetus, however necessary the instrumentality 
of sensation may be, sensation itself has no power to perceive the 
truth of anything (186 E) and the soul by itself comprehends the 
being and truth of everything (186 B-D), for it is the soul, not 
ihe senses, with which we perceive even the sensibles (184 D). 
That in this process of knowledge there are for some things 
auxiliary organs and none for others, this is no revolutionary 
discovery of the Theaetetus which makes necessary for Plato a 
new consideration of his basic tenets. The concern of the 
analysis in the Theaetetus is not to vindicate for sensation a 
positive function in thought but, on the contrary, to show that 
even sensation cannot be accounted for by the senses alone. Nor 
is it evident how the “ antinomies” of the Parmenides destroy 
the gap between ideas and phenomena, for, even if we grant that 
with them non-being (i.e. otherness) and movement enter the 
world of ideas, how would this create a peragó between ideas and 
phenomena? The Timaeus solemnly emphasizes the absolute 
separateness of the ideas (52 A: obre els éavrd ciodexdpevov GAO 
dAXoÜev ovre abrö eis dAXo ror lóy) ; like so many interpreters from 
Aristotle on, De Vogel fails to distinguish between the “ inter- 
communication of ideas ” and the “ participation of phenomena ” 
in the ideas. This whole attempt, however, to find a positive 
doctrine expressed in the “antinomies” still seems to me per- 
verse. It pays no attention to the concluding sentence of the dia- 
logue in which Plato says that the same results follow from both 
propositions: @ ei čorw dre un Eorw, itself and the others in 
relation to themselves and to one another are and are not, appear 
and do not appear, all in every way! In short, the critique is 
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entirely destructive, and the point of it is.that one proposition 
is as absurd as the other. If, however, we can maintain neither, 
there is no reason to combine the two and to suppose that in the 
combination is to be found Plato’s “ new system.” Rather, we 
are forced to say that “there are many One’s,’ rà & of the 
Philebus, the “ monads ? concerning which that dialogue refers 
to the same difficulties as are.raised in the first part of the 
Parmenides, the ideas which are a plurality of indivisible, un- 
alterable units. The second part of the dialogue is, after all, an 
indirect defense of Plato’s doctrine, not the announcement of a 
revolution in that doctrine itself. Neither here nor in the 
Sophist, however, is the precise nature of participation explained 
(ef. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 297) ; and Plato 
could not explain it. De Vogel is quite right in saying that 
Plato could not say what the idea is but that he could and had 
to say that no notion of a concrete thing, no empirical concept, 
no judgment is possible without the ideas; but he is mistaken 
in supposing that either Plato or he himself succeeds in explain- 
ing “the nature of the connection between idea and empirical 
concept.” 

Perhaps the best part of this book is the careful and usually 
acute discussion of the work of modern interpreters; the remarks 
on Robin, Jaeger, Stenzel, and Wundt, besides the critique of 
Burnet and Taylor, deserve special notice. a. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Tux Jouws Horxiws Una. : 


A. W. Gomma. Essays in Greek History and Literature. Ox- 
ford, Blackwell, 1937. Pp. viii + 298. 15s. 


These twelve essays, as the author modestly entitles them, 
have to do.with a variety of subjects, ranging from,prehistoric 
trade routes in Boeotia, or the Athenian law of citizenship, to 
the art of Menander; they are preceded by a spirited attack 
upon the particularism that proclaims “Science for the scien- 
tists ” and seeks to eject the historian from the temple, and fol- 
lowed by two brief letters to the Times, previously unpublished. 
: Behind this seeming diversity will be found an element of unity. 
The author is distrustful of the brilliant paradox which flashes 
out new truth as though by miraculous inspiration; he is like- 
wise coldly skeptical toward the time honored generalization 
that long tradition has clothed with a sort of de facto sanctity. 
So he deals his blows impartially against Bérard’s law of 
isthmuses as applied to Cadmean -Thebes, Hasebroek’s theories 
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of ancient industry and trade, the analysis of the battle of 
Mantinea proposed by Woodhouse, Wilamowitz’ discovery that 
Thucydides wrote his account of Sphacteria before 421, and 
also against current generalizations regarding the position of 
women in Athens, the condition of the Greek city-state after 
Chaeronea, the degeneracy of the Greeks in the fourth century, 
and the qualities of Menander as compared with Roman adapta- 
‘tions of the New Comedy. In thus avoiding uncritical en- 
thusiasm for what is new and uncritical reverence for what is 
old, he achieves a golden mean which recalls the Hellenic dis- 
trust of extremes. He exhibits also a commendable disrespect 
for authority; we feel that illustrious sponsorship of a theory 
invites rather than deters his attack. . 

Of the studies which have not previously appeared in print, 
the best in my opinion is “ The Speeches in Thucydides” (pp. 
156-189). Gomme begins by defending the interpretation of 
I, 22, 1 in accordance with normal Greek usage against the 
tortuous misconstructions to which Schwartz was led by his pre- 
conceived notions; he then examines in some detail the speeches 
and the circumstances in which they were delivered, and con- 
cludes that Thucydides consistently endeavored to report the 
general tenor of what actually was said. The essay contains 
some acute observations on differences between the speeches in 
Thucydides and in Herodotus. 

Like most of us, the author is not able always to avoid the 
pitfalls against which he warns. Thus his interpretation of 
Aristotle, Cons. Ath., 42, 1 in “Two Problems of Athenian 
Citizenship Law” (pp. 67-86) seems to me not entirely objec- 
tive; if we should apply Gomme's method in all its rigor to the 
entire passage, we should have to conclude from 6 per épinow 
that appeals were mandatory and invariable. Least satisfactory 
perhaps is “ Traders and Manufacturers in Greece ” (pp. 42-66). 
The general position is sound, but the argument is sketchy and 
we occasionally feel that the author is not entirely at home 
amid such details, for example, as are involved in the classifica- 
tion and leasing of mines (p. 49), rates of interest on sea loans 
(p. 53), banking loans and deposits (p. 54), mortgages, metics, 
and ownership of land (pp. 55, 601.) and that some of his 
generalizations call for scrutiny. Other reservations suggest 
themselves in the other essays, but in general the author's knowl- 
edge is deep as well as broad. 


GEORGE M. CALHOUN. 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, 


moe Oe 
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dosis ran Vormisehte Studien zur taie Sprach-- 


kunde und Syntax (Acta Reg. Sodietatis Humaniorum 
Litterarum Lundensis XXIII). Lund, €. W. K. Gleerup, 
and Oxford University Press, 1936. bj. A 232. 106. 
6 d. 


This book, by one who has long bean a DUM in T hin field, 
treats of a large variety of words and constfuctions in late 
Latin. It isa work of unusual skill and patience and one which, 
in pex | the ‘courses of linguistic change, consistently avoids 
ihe pi of aa a and gives the facts in all their 
complexity. 

Whilé the book is.in a sense a supplement to. the author's 
Syntactica and an enriched revision of his Spätlateinische . 
Studien, it contains a great deal of new matter. lt'differs from . 
Löfstedt’s earlier works in giving greater prominence to medi- - 
aeval Latin and in including late Greek within its scope. From 


` the Latin of all periods as well as from the Romance tongues, . 


from Greek, and occasionally from other languages, light is 
derived for the study of late Latin, which is the author's chief 
eoncern. On the other hand, light is reflected from late Latin 
upon the Latin of other periods, upon the Romance languages, ' 
and upon late Greek. For example, the use of dolor in late 
Latin in the sense of “passion” supports the reading dolores 


dn Prope I, 10, 13 and II, 15, 35, where some editors have 
ed.” 


* emen to calores. Indeed & rather extensive clearing away 
of “emendations” should result from the publication of this 
book. Löfstedt argues convincingly for the restoration of the - 
readings of the best MSS in Ennius (Scen. 222) and Seneca 
rhetor (Controv:, VII, 1, 27); as well as in many late Latin 
writers. .He justifies, too, inseriptional reädings which have 
been called in question (e. g. p- 110). He supplements the 
Thesaurus at various points. > 
. Of more than philological interest is the. illustration given on 
pp. 203-204 of the dependence of history on philology, Jordanes, 
Getica, III, 22, a passage in which are described the "habitatione 
of a number of Old Norse tribes, quorum omnium sedes sub uno : 
plant ac fertilis, was formerly misinterpreted because sub uno 
was not understood. Accepting Mommsen’s explanation that the 
phrase meant simsliter, students distributed the tribes in various 
ways along the east and west coasts of Sweden, until Lauritz 


“Weibull demonstrated by means of passages from Commodian 


and Benedict that sub uno means “ together ” and so proved that 
the tribes in question lived in one locality (Arkw för nordisk 
filologi, XLI (1925), pp. 230 £.). 

-The only defect of the Vermischte Studien is a formal one, 
the incompleteness of the Indices and the brevity of the "Table 
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` of Contents. The following references are omitted from the 
Index of Passages: Catullus, 50, 17 (p. 116), Lucretius, I, 11 
(p. 85), III, 526 (p. 119), VI, 805 (p. 85), Ov., Am., II, 2, 
33 (p. 124), "Paul. Nol., Carm., XXXI, 4 (p. 119), ” Petron. : (9) 
frg. XXXIX [Bücheler-Heraeus] (p. 72), Stat., Siw., IL, 1, 
218 (p. 119), Vergil (?), Moretum, 83 (p. 124). 

As parallel to the examples of the use of vocare in the sense 
of invocare, cited p. 126, n. 1, Löfstedt might have mentioned 
Aeneid, I, 290, Vocabitur hic quoque votts. 

To summarize the book, Part I (pp. 1-68) consists of his- 
torical studies of certain uses of particles. These uses include: 
(1) .the employment of a single nec in the sense of nec... 
nec; (2) the employment of ut (rarely sicut) and, after ex- 
pressions of place, ubi in the sense of qui, quae, quod ; (3) a 
wide variety of uses of quod: (a) its use with words expressing 
likeness, difference, etc.; (b) its rare use without a correlative, 
in the meaning “as”; (e) its combination with propter, post, 
ad, statim, moz, usque and, in Merovingian and Carolingian 
documents, interim (interim quod" until"); (d) the rare 
use of temporal quod (== German als) ; (4) the use of quam (a) 
in the sense of sicut, (b) as correlative with tantus, (c) after 
the adverb adeo, (a) in the sense of tam ... quam, (e) in 
the meanings of quam ut, quam si, quam qui; “(B) the use of 
mist (a) with adversative force, (b) after a comparative, (c) 
after tam—in all three cases only in a negative context—, (d) 
in one instance in very late Latin in the sense of “ except,” in an 
affirmative context; (6) the otiose use of -que (e. g., ideoque = 
ideo) and the related phenomenon of the employment of quis, 
uter, quicum . . . for quisque, uterque, quicumque ... 5 (7) 
the use of adverbs and adverbial expressions with the function 
of conjunctions; (8) the pleonastic use of particles. 

Part II (pp. 69-196) deals with the following subjects: (1) 
loqui (dicere) de aliquo = male loqui . . . ; (2) secretum = 
“secret intercourse," etc.; (3) horae (dies, anmi) — aliquot 
(paucae) horae (etc.) ; tempus ==“ a (longer or shorter) period 
of time”, ante hos dies = “ several days ago”; (4) some uses 
of prozimus; (5) active verbal adjectives in -bilis; (6) num- 
quam sui; (7) ellipsis of fieri (evenire); (8) etymologizing 
semantic change and word coinage; (9) bere and liber 
(Ikberare) in late Latin; (10) refert = differt; (11) arida and 
similar elliptical expressions; (12) una as a preposition; (13) 
observare = cavere, and related matters; (14) dolor = “ pas- 
sion,” “love”; (15) simple for compound verbs; (16) abstract 
nouns in -tus, derived from verbs; (17) reperior as a deponent 
verb; (18) the impersonal use of dicit, potest, debet, etc.; (19) 
loosely used relative clauses; (20) the double object; (21) illogical 
expression with verbs of saying, etc. (Nam et quod bonus Pater, 
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| bonus Filius, bonus Spiritus sanctus, sicut probatur) ; (22) the 
‚use of corpus to denote a part of the body; (23) a peculiar use of 
decipere; (24) praeterea == praesertim; (25) cibus, cibora, a 
type of declension in vulgar Latin; (26) ad horam and its 
variants; (27) accusative of price; (28) some uses of inter; 
(29) post se revertt and similar expressions; (30) solus or the 
like == praeter ceteros, praecipue; (81) infinitive for imperative; 
(82) the bare accusative of the gerund, expressing purpose. . 
In an appendix (pp. 197-216) are traced the interrelations of 
Latin and Greek in late antiquity, as these are observable in a 
variety of syntactical constructions and word uses. Introduction, 
Table of Contents, Bibliography, Index of Subjects, Index of 
Words, and Index of Passages complete the volume. 


Arnrog F. BRAUNLIOK. 
Gouoxmg Conrnxar. 


Enwzer Dororr. Le Thème de Padynaton dans la poésie antique. 
Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1936. Pp. xiv -+ 177. 30 francs. 


Ante leves ergo pascentur in aethere cervi, 

et freta destituent nudos in litore piscis, 

ante pererratis amborum finibus exsul 

aut Ararim Parthus bibet aut Germania Tigrim, 
quam nostro illius labatur pectore vultus. 


" Virgil, Bucoltos, I, 59-63. 


These lines well exemplify a figure familiar to all readers of 
Greek and Latin poetry. Sooner, it runs, shall there occur a 
designated phenomenon (which is admittedly impossible, or all 
but impossible) than so-and-so shall happen. Or, in the positive 
form, so long as so-and-so shall endure, so long shall a stated 
condition last. Thus the poet makes vivid his denial or his 
affirmation by connecting it with the foedera naturai. 

Aspects of this figure have been examined by various scholars, 
notably by H. V. Canter in a brief but systematic study, “ The 
Figure AAYNATON in Greek and Latin Poetry,” A*J.P., LI 
(1930), pp. 32-41, which classified nearly two hundred examples, 
chiefly on the basis of the logical forms of expression. The ex- 
cellent new study by Ernest Dutoit, completed before Canter’s 
article appeared but delayed in publication, is not based on a 
larger collection of examples; but it has the merit of a fuller and 
of a chronological treatment, whereby each example and its 
context is discussed and the characteristics of the individual poets 
are illuminated. An Index classifies all the examples under 
thirteen categories, based on their content. 

Most frequent in bucolic, elegiac, and dramatic poetry, the 
adynaton finds a place also in epic, lyric, and satire; it occurs 
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more often in Latin than in Greek. Many paradoxes are tra- 
ditional and proverbial; the term à8óverov itself derives chiefly 
from paroemiographers. The classical writers on style for the 
most part neglect the figure; Donatus, however, soberly labels 
Aenetd, XII, 203-211 as “impossible.” Whether the device in 
general should be termed a oxzua (figura) or a comparatio has 
been argued ; it might be called simply a róros (locus communis). 
M. Dutoit makes out a good case for the term théme, with its 
suggestion of a musical motif. 

A considerable range of phenomena finds its way into the 
adynaton. The leafing of a staff is as old as Homer (A, 233- 
241). Of frequent occurrence are rivers flowing backwards 
(&vo rorapõv, Euripides, Medea, 410), the counting of sand or 
of stars, the matings of alien beasts, the washing of a brick. 
Some paradoxes, such as the compatibility of alien beasts and 
kindly spontaneity on the part of Nature, were linked with the 
idea of the Golden: Age—lost, but not the less desirable. Roman 
patriotism conceived as adynata the fall of Rome or of the 
religion of Rome. Ovid holds the doubtful honor of being the 
poet who most exploited the adynaton, which indeed lends itself 
to hyperbole and rhetoric of the Ovidian kind. Later writers 
use it with little freshness of style. One must agree with M. 
Dutoit: l'abus de l'adynaton coincide avec Vabus, en poésie, de 
la rhétorique. 


WILLIAM C. GREENE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


CARL Erık Horm. Griechisch-Agyptische Namenstudien. Göte- 
borg, Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag, 1936. Pp. XIV + 169; 
1 Plate. 6.50 Kr. 


This monograph is a study of the personal names derived 
from the god Kronos and the Egyptian Earth-god Geb with 
whom Krgnos was identified. Holm has collected all the occur- 
rences of such names in published and certain unpublished 
material available to him, has distributed these names according 
to time and place, and has studied the implications of these 
distributions. The basis of the study is thus statistical, but, 
while some valuable results are arrived at, Holm’s handling of 
statistics is open to criticism on two scores. Holm reduces all 
his data to percentages, with the result that many of his “ statis- 
tics” are meaningless, as, e. g., when he tells us (p. 119) that 
only 1.9 per cent. of the Geb-name bearers have double names, 
as against 5 per cent. of the Kronos-name bearers! The second 
and more important fault is Holm’s tendency to treat his present 
figures if not as definitive, at least as valid on an arbitrary scale. 
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This is perhaps most clearly seen when he undertakes to show 
‘the relative frequency of Geb and Kronos names in the Fayum by 
comparing the number of occurrences of such names in each 
century with the total number of personal names found in the 
sources from the same century. A table presents the figures and 
percentages, and two graphs illustrate the resultant relationships 
(pp. 46-47). But the result of this elaborate presentation is to 
give us the relative frequency of these names 4n our sources, 
which, in view of the fragmentary and uneven nature of the 
latter (papyri, ostraca, inscriptions), is no index of the true 
relativity. This could be computed accurately only from a com- 
plete census of the population—a thing which we are not likely 
ever to have except perhaps for individual localities.. But the 

' impossibility of attaining an accurate index does not justify the 
acceptance of calculations such as Holm’s as a pis aller, since our 
fortuitous sources cannot be considered as oa us a fair 
sample of the population. . 

Holm’s chief results are these: 

Chapter I. In the Greek rendering of Geb, ann vocalization 
prevailed in the Fayum, and an ei) vocalization in Upper 
Egypt. Similarly, the “ Schluss-k” which follows the god’s 
name in Demotic is in Greek regularly (with three exceptions) 
retained in the e group, and not (with one exception) in the - 
o group. Such data should be of value in the study of the 
development of the local Coptic dialects. 

Chapter III. Great frequency of related nomina theophora in 
any region is an indication of the existence in that region of an 
important cult of the god from whom the names are derived. At 
Tebtynis the cult of Kronos-Geb was identified with the chief ` 
cult of the vicinity, that of Soknebtynis (one of the forms of the 
‘crocodile nome-god, Sobk [Xoevxos]), and -the papyri from 
Tebtynis contain 2/8 the Geb and Kronos names found thus 
fer in all Egypt. Conversely, Holm explains the complete absence 
of Kronos names in the papyri from such prolific Fayumie sites 
as Karanis and Soknopaiou Nesos as due partly to the smaller 
Hellenic element in the population of those villages, and partly 
to the lack there of the identification of Kronos-Geb with (the 
local form of) Sobk. 

In the same chapter Holm lists those occurrences of Geb and ` 
Kronos names in which the racial stratum or social status of the 
bearer is indicated or may be deduced. He finds Kronos names 
borne by Greeks and Egyptians alike, but Geb names only very 
rarely borne by Greeks; and concludes in effect (“ Schlussbemer- 
kungen,” pp. 168-169) "that while, as frequently observed before, 
from the second century B. C. onward a Greek name is no longer 
an indication of origin, an Egyptian name can safely be taken 
as indicating the Egyptian origin of its bearer in the absence of 
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evidence to the contrary. This conclusion, based as it now-is on 
a study of Geb and Kronos names only, should be placed on a 
firmer basis by extending the lines of Holm’s researches to other 
groups of names. 

NaPETALI LEWIS. 


Naw Yorx UNIVERSITY. 


Vrxron PósoHr. Römischer Staat und griechisches Staats- 
denken bei Cicero (Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Bd. 104). 
Berlin, Junker und Dünnhaupt, 1936. Pp. 187. 8.50 M. 


In spite of some shortcomings and certain unpleasant features 
(noted by Professor Keyes, Class. Weekly, 1937, pp. 192 ff.) this 
is a very good book. It deserves study if only because it includes 
the fullest and best treatment of the influence of Plato's Repub- 
lic and Cicero's De Republica. In the first chapter Dr. Póschl 
springs a surprise on us: the same contrast between the mixed 
constitution and simple forms of government (monarchy, democ- 
racy, etc.) as in Cicero’s De Rep., I is found in Plato’s Legg., 
III and the features regarded as typical of the simple consti- 
tations are the same in both works. Somehow these ideas must 
have found their way from Plato into the source of Cicero’s first 
book. As to this source, Dr. Pöschl allows us to think of 
Dikaiarchos or some other Peripatetic philosopher while rightly 
rejecting, for the first book, Panaitios for whom Professor 
Pohlenz has recently shown an unreasonable predilection. 

In the same chapter (I) Dr. Péschl also tries his hand at the 
question why Cicero interrupts and in a way damages his plea 
for a mixed constitution in book I, 46-64, by putting in argu- 
ments for kingship as the best simple form of government. 
Here, however, it is hard to follow him. For, although the 
Roman habit of resorting to a dictator in times of stress appears 
among Cicero's arguments and although in the Somnium it is 
said of Scipio: Dictator rem publicam constituas oportebit, one 
can hardy believe that Cicero thinks of dictatorship where he 
pleads for kingship. i 

In chapter II we are given a new comparison of Cicero’s De 
Rep., II and Polybios’ account of the Roman constitution and 
a refutation of Taeger’s book, Die Archaeologie des Polybios 
(1922). Yet, more important and probably the most valuable 
chapter of the book is the third, with its careful comparison of 
both structure and argument of Plato’s Republic and Cicero’s 
De Rep. It appears from Dr. Pöschl’s discussion that next to 
the Roman state Plato’s work was by far the most. important 
source of inspiration for Cicero, and, I think, he has every right 
to hold this view, in spite of the fact that owing to Hellenistic 
influences Cicero started his work not with an inquiry into the 
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nature. of justice but with a theory about the best form of 
government. Dr. Pósehl himself points out that this accounts 
for some further differences between the two works. There is 
little room for criticism of his illuminating treatment of the 
internal organization of the state, the réle of education, the ideal 
of the statesman, and the problem of political leadership in both 
works. If anything is not quite satisfactory it is the chapter on 
tustitia (pp. 137 ff.), for a comparison between De Rep., III, 27 
and Plato, Rep., IL, 361 suggests that, contrary to what Pöschl 
tells us, Cicero follows Plato in discussing justice with reference 
not only to the state but also to the individual’s happiness. 

Dr. Pöschl rightly maintains that in the description of dis- 
ciplina and of the moral basis of the state in De Rep., IV and V 
Cicero draws to a very large extent on existing Roman condi- 
tions and is at times even led to criticize Plato’s theories as 
falling short of the ideal attained (or attainable) in Rome. I 
was particularly pleased to see that in this connection he has 
done what many other scholars ought to have done, namely, 
examined whether or not John of Salisbury knew Cicero’s De 
Rep. He makes it probable (pp. 136 ff.) that John is indebted 
to Cicero’s work in his description of both healthy and un- 
healthy effects which works of art may produce on a susceptible 
mind (Polycraticus, VII, 9). On the possible existence of 
copies of Cicero’s De Rep. until the twelfth century see H. 
Fuchs, Augustin und der antike Friedensgedanke (Berlin, 
1927), pp. 238, 243, and Reitzenstein, in Deutsche Läteratur- 
zeitung, 1927, 2204 (with reference to p. 117, 6, Ziegler). 

Dr. Pöschl’s book should also be consulted for the historical 
connection between Cicero’s emphasizing of the Roman cardinal 
virtues and the program of moral reform carried out by Augus- 
tus, for, although his suggestions here are not as brilliantly 
original as e.g. Reitzenstein’s, he has the merit of avoiding 
some of Reitzenstein’s extravagances. 

It is a pity that Dr. Pöschl is not familiar with some impor- 
tant work on the De Rep. done e.g. by Ciaceri, Keyes, Smith 
and Sabine, W. W. How (J. 8. St., 1930). However, this 
shortcoming and some others are certainly outweighed by the 
merits of the book. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
Ourvat Conimes, MICH. 


CARL EDUARD FRHR. VON ERFFA. Albós und verwandte Begriffe 
in ihrer Entwicklung von Homer bis Demokrit (Philologus, 
Supplementband XXX, Heft 2). Leipzig, Dieterich, 1937. 


This monograph offers a comprehensive study of an important 
group of concepts. Passages dealing not only with aidss, but 
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alsc with vépeots, 8k, das, 8éos, EAcos, oéßas, cwppoctvy, TO aicxpdy, 
and various related verbs and adjectives are collected and dis- 
cussed. The difficult problem of analyzing their relationships 
is handled with judgment and restraint and the author can 
seldom be accused of attempting to prove too much. He has 
consulted many editions of the Greek texts and has read widely 
in the German secondary literature. Wilamowitz is quoted fre- 
quently, but not uncritically. English and American scholar- 

p is represented chiefly by standard editions, such as Gilder- 
sleeve’s Pindar. An earlier work in the same field, Schultz’ 
Rostock dissertation of 1910, has been duly considered and not 
a few of its views are criticized, not only with regard to indi- 
viduel passages, but also in its general conclusions, as for 
example in making too sharp a distinction between aiSeicfa: and 
alcydvecOat. 

The material is arranged in chapters according to authors. 
In Homer aiöds already covers a considerable range of meanings, 
the underlying idea being that of “Scheu.” Here and else- 
where it is emphasized that the word has passive and active senses 
and that the latter, far from designating a merely negative re- 
straining force, describes a positive factor in the determination of 
conduct. The enforcing sanction of Homeric ai8ós is to be found 

in the standards of a society of nobles. In Hesiod, however, it 
is no longer connected with rank and appears as a generalized 
concept, being no longer applied merely to single concrete situa- 
tions. In the lyric poets the term ai8es has a wide application. 
lt is noted among other things that in Tyrtaeus and Callinus 
it is now connected with the wöAıs community and that with 
Solon it becomes subordinated to dixn. In Aeschylus aios some- 
times plays an important part in the dramatic conflict. It is 
brought into closer connection with di«n and with piety towards 
the gods. In Sophocles it is similarly brought into connection 
with owdpootyn and eoeBela. Euripides’ interest in psychology 
leads him at times to treat aiSds as a special characteristic of 
certain individuals; indeed several of his characters are per- 
sonificatiofis of aiBós. A new development, due to the influence 
of contemporary thought, is the tendency to question the validity 
of universal standards of aibós and such qualities. Aristophanes 
also reflects this tendency. Another feature of his work is the 
frequency of dvadefa with its related words and the implication 
that this is especially characteristic of orators and politicians. 
Herodotus offers little material and this contains nothing that 
is new. With Thucydides the terms in question gain in signifi- 
cance because of their application to international relations and 
the relations of the individual to the state. The chapter on the 
Presocratics gives a prominent place to the myth of Protagoras 
and the relativism of Archelaus, the latter of which is used te 
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lead up to a discussion of the dictum of Democritua (Diels, 
B 264). In this we have an attempt to overcome the rélativism 
and subjectivity which followed the breakdown of wo by find- 
ing a new sanction in the individual man's duty éavróv aldeioda: ; 
only thus could the concept of aiBós once more become fruitful. 

A few debatable points may be mentioned. The connection of 
Homeric ai8ós with ^ Adelsethik ” is not convincing. The inclu- 
_ Siveness of X, 106 implies that masses as well as classes were 
. taken into account. The Homeric doctrine that noblesse oblige 
was surely relative rather than exclusive. It was Euripides who 
applied yevvatos to a peasant, but Homer’s application of 8tos to 
a swineherd shows at least a tendency to ascribe “ noble ” quali- 
ties to humble characters. In the discussion of Humentdes, 710 
the suggestion that alBoónevos röv Spxov is a legal formula is not 
supported by evidence. It is hard to see why Antigone, 540 
ghould refer to * Scheu ? rather than * Scham 5. ; Ismene’s pre- 
ceding speech shows that she wishes to be regarded already as 
an accessory. In the discussion of fragment 619 of Sophocles, 
which is taken to be a revelation of the poets own views, the 
author appears to lean rather heavily upon a fragment of rather 
uncertain significance, Finally, in the discussion of Euripides, 
‘and still more of Aristophanes, he has perhaps not made it suffi- 
ciently clear that many utterances’ may be: introduced for the 
purpose of implied criticism.' 

But the work as a whole is.sound and useful. The quotation 
and paraphrase of passages increase the bulk of the book, but 
greatly assist the reader. Reference is facilitated by a full table 
of contents, page headings, and an index of passages. In a study 
which rightly aims at completeness much is inevitably included 
which the reader may have known or guessed before, as well as 
many phenomena to which no particular significance can be 
attached. But it affords a good instance of the value of having 
general i Ir of the development of Greek thought con- 
firmed by the detailed study of individual word groups and ideas. 


Vroronra Contras, H. G. RoBurtson. 
UmivznsrEY or TORONTO. Y 


Irene Rosmwzwmi. Ritual and Cults of Pre-Roman Iguvium. 
London, Christophers, 1937. Pp. viii + 152. 


Any quest in the dialect-speaking regions of pre-Roman Italy 
demands first and foremost two things—competence to handle 
the dialect-records themselves independently, and then the com- 
bination of their evidence with that obtained from other sources, 
literary and archaeological. The second requirement Miss Rosen- 
zweig fills well enough.. She has been to Gubbio and observed 
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its ancient remains and quaint modern ceremonies. She has , 
faithfully gathered together all that is known of the records, 
topography, and municipal organization of pre-Roman Iguvium, 
and she gives us a good map with a suggested reconstruction of 
the Umbrian city. Then she takes up, one by one, the topics of 
its religious ceremonies, its deities, the Atiedian brotherhood, 
and their ritual and cults. To the internal evidence of the Igu- 
vine tables she adds what I think must be a complete, or nearly 
complete account of every relevant scrap of ancient testimony 
and of every modern conjecture that has any bearing on her 
subject. But she very seldom, if ever, expresses a definite opinion 
of her own, and especially in vexed questions of interpretation 
of the Umbrian text (which she reprints with Buck’s translation 
of 1928, reprinted by Buck from the first edition of his Grammar, 
1904), she undiscriminatingly sets forth every guess, probable 
and improbable, that she has been able to find in print, with 
never a contribution of her own; or if-there be any such, it is 
as much lost as the proverbial needle in a haystack. Those who 
are equipped to judge independently will therefore be saved the 
trouble of gathering together some hundreds of scattered notes 
and articles, theories and conjectures, arguments and (a few) 
conclusions for themselves, and for this help will be grateful. 
But the reader who is innocent of linguistic training must look 
before he leaps. . 

In her historical introductory section Miss Rosenzweig accepts 
von Duhn’s theory of “ inhuming ” Italici, chiefly on the ground 
(p. 6) * of the close relation of the Oscan and Umbrian languages 
to Latin.” Here she shares the prevalent misconception about 
the distribution of the so-called Umbrian dialect. All the evi- 
dence, archaeological and linguistic, indicates that the speakers 
of the Iguvine dialect are to be distinguished very clearly from 
the "Oußpo: or Umbri said by ancient authority to have been the 
pre-Etruscan inhabitants of the great part of Italy north of the 
Tiber, Umbria included. And in fact the actual distribution 
of inscriptions in the Italic “ Umbrian ” dialect agrees well with 
that of the cremating people of the Umbrian fringe (see my 
Foundations, p. 194). The situation is different for Oscan, but 
there too Miss Hosenzweig's view involves an argument from 
linguistic evidence that is contradicted by the archaeological. 

A few suggestions and corrections: 

P. 5, n. 17. For 837 read 83. 

P. 9. The actual provenance of the “ Tabula Agnonensis ” is 
not Agnone, but Capracotia. 

P.18, n. 65. Is Portuensis the modern name of the road? 

P.19, n.66. Note that kasios is also a Lepontic personal 
name (P. I. D., no. 327). 

P. 86. The “black vessels" were clearly thought to be of 
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il omen; but it is well to bear in mind that black ware of early 
date is widely distributed in Italy, and apparently had no 
special ritual significance. Were the Iguvine black vessels a 
survival of an ancient type, put to non-secular usage? 

P. 59. The flamen “must ‘collect a sum for each farm.” 
What sum? The Umbrian is nufpener (instr. pl), on which 
Conway (Dial. Ital. Ex. Bel., 1899, p. 24) had an interesting 
suggestion that is worth repeating, since it seems to have been 
overlooked. He took nufpener as “ *nodipendiis,” and after 
-calling attention to the deus Nodutus mentioned by Augustine 
and others, he’ continued: “ apud agrestem populum nodipen- 
dium bene poterat uel ipsam spicam (qua culmus ‘grauatur) 
significare, uel simplicius ipsum culmi nodum, pro sacro usu 
exsectum, uel, quod mihi... magis placet, imaginem utriusuis 
aere aut argento effictum, uel etiam nummum aliquem ab hoc 
incuso typo denominatum; cf. [Ridgeway] Origin of Metallic 
Currency, p. 179 f., et praesertim p. 327, ubi Metapontinum 
nummum reperies siliqua incusum et Strabonis historiam (6. 1. 
15) de aurea arista Delphis dedicata." 

: There is yet another possible solution to this old riddle, which 
on the whole I prefer.. There is a gloss of the genuine Placidus 
(Gloss. Lat., 4, 1930, p. 29, N-10) that reads: Nucispineum est 
quod rustici nudipineum dicunt (I give Deuerling’s reading, 
which is also the reading of E, i.e. of the archetype of the three 
cod. Rom. Vat.; there is some evidence in favour of the nuclipt- 
neum of the Paris fragment). Now nus, nucis (and hence 
nucleus) and English nut show different extensions, k and d 
respectively, of the same base qneu- (Walde-Pokorny, I, 391) ; 
but if I mistake not the d-extension existed also in Italic, where, 
except in this compound in Umbrian, and according to Placidus 
in rustic Latin, it was driven out of use by nodus “ knot,” a 
word of different etymology. The close correspondence between 
nurpener and nudipineum (for t written e cf. Umb. pehatu) 
suggests further that Meillet was right in deriving Lat. pinus 
directly from pi-nu-, pi-no-, for the consonant group -sn- sur- 
vived in Umbrian. As with Conway’s interpretation? it is not 
clear whether the payment was in kind (cf. P. Ozy., orpoBiA4as, 
“a dealer in pine-cones ") or in another form commuted for the 
older unit. 

P. 68, n. 18. For vergleichender read vergleichenden. For 
Somner read Sommer. hn a 

P. 89. As von Blumenthal has recently reminded us Osc. 
anter statat is two words in the original, and as such he would 
now interpret it (I. F., LV, 1937, pt. T). 


‘1 Arnob. 4, 7: qui ad nodos perduoit res satas; et quae praeest frugi- 
bus terendis, Noduterensis. And this seems to be the clue to the deus 
Nódens, Nüdens (Ir. Náadu, W. Nudd) whose name is variously but 
unconvineingly interpreted. 
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P. 91. On matrimony in heaven note the famous passage in 
Pliny, N. H., 2, 17. 

P. 97. Pupfike is more likely “ *pubidico," i.e. connected 
with initiation-rites. 

P. 99. For Pweigueux read Périgueux. But Vesunna was 
Ligurian. 

P. 105, n. 14. On pontifes see Herbig, K. Z., XLVII, 1916, 
pp. 211 ff. ] 


J. WHATMOUGH. 
HARVAÈD UNIVERSITY. 


Ernst WENKEBAOH. Galeni in Hippocratis Epidemiarum 
Librum III (Corpus Medicorum Graecorum V, 10, 2, 1). 
Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1936. Pp. xxx — 187. 


The editor continues the edition of Galen's commentaries on 
the Hippocratic Epidemics auspiciously begun with the publica- 
tion of the commentary on the first book in 1934 along with 
the German translation of the second book by Franz Pfaff from 
the Arabic version of Hunain Ibn Isb&q. Dr. Wenkebach pre- 
sents us with an exemplary edition, if possible even better than 
that of the earlier instalment. How excellent his work is can be 
appreciated only by one who compares it with the miserable text 
of Kühn, which it is to be hoped one may soon be able to ignore. 
Here again, especially in the portions of the text preserved only 
in Arabie, Dr. Wenkebach has enjoyed the constant help of Dr. 
Pfaff. The text is exceptionally clean and if there are errata 
they have escaped me; but type will be fractious at times even in 
the presses of the best publishers. A few letters out of align- 
ment or broken occur in the Praefatio. 


WILKO DE Borr. Galeni De Propriorum Animi Cuiuslibet 
Affecfhum Dignotione et Curatione, De Animi Cuiuslibet 
Peccatorum Dignotione et Curatione, De Atra Bile (Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum V, 4, 1, 1). Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 
193%. Pp. xvi -+ 166. 


In general Dr. De Boer follows the methods of his pre- 
decessors in the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum in editing the 
three brief treatises of Galen before us. The first two treatises 
were planned and written by Galen as companion pieces or 
rather as parts of a single work, and the manuscript tradition is 
essentially the same for both. The editor, having discoursed at 
length regarding the basis of the text in his Marburg disserta- 
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tion, 1911, in ihe apne Prasfitio- [73 E hass: ohtents e" 
himself with a ‘brief summary, corréctíng ånd supp lefnenting & 
few.details. The MS traditión of the third; Aiéatise, ‘also; Da had 
previously discussed in the Wiener. Studien, LI; and; herein a 
second Praefatio (pp. x-xvi) he, summarizes. "his results. and 
. briefly discusses earlier printed éditions, The: ‘copious: "Indices 
Nominum and Verborum. (pp. 97:166): are given separatély for 
the first two and for the third treatises. "lr :iliese respects the 
edition seems to be equal to the ‘best. of its compadions in the 
Corpus. Whether the readings adopted in thé texi:üre always - 
. or generally the best can be determined only by'the close scrutiny . 
that comes with long use. It is disturbing, however, to. discover 
in a rapid perusal a goodly number, ‘of passages ‚where one is 
prompted to question the text and an even greater number of 
minor misprints, such as are rarely found in other numbers of 


the Corpus. 


_ W. Al Human. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Giovanni Barrera Prout. Nuovi Studi Ammianei. Pp. xv - 
-+ 284. I Discorsi nelle Storie d’Ammiano .Marcellino, 
Pp. viii -4+ 104. Milano, Soc. Ed. “ Vita e Pensiero," 1986. 


Ammianus Marcellinus, the sturdy staff officer under Julian : 
and Valentinian, who spent his retirement in writing the last 
great Roman history, i is again under close scrutiny. Prof. Rolfe, 
in his Loeb translation, is summarizing the results of a genera- 
tion’s study, and reconstituting the Latin text; and now out of 
Italy come these valuable contributions of Pighi, full of meat 
for the text critic, the Latinist and the historian (of literature, 
as well as of events). Fortified by a remarkable mastery of 
Oriental history, Pighi gives a clear account of the clashes be- 
tween Roman and Persian in Mesopotamia and Armenia, and a 
full description of Julian’s great victory at Strassburg over the 
Germans—the battle which determined whether Roman Gaul was 
to become France or another Franconia. After a study of the 
general practice of ancient historians in fabricating speeches for 
generals, he examines each of those in Ammianus in connection 
with all other available sources; Ammianus comes’ out well. 
Incidentally he reconstructs the text. Weare dependent on one: 
9th century MS, the Fuldensis (V), for almost all of what re- 
mains of Ammianus; and V’s errors and inaccuracies are a per- 
petual temptation to text critics. ‚Pighi’s general principle, to 
hold fast to V wherever possible, is admirable; but I doubt if 
many of his changes will commend themselves to others, par- 
ticularly where he restores readings or makes conjectures which 
sin against Ammianus’ use of the rhetorical cursus in the clausu- 
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lae." But this little impairs the hi igh value of these interlocking 
. and overlapping" yormnes, which leseryo to be in every serious 
classical library, | ; 


um CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
Crrr. Conia 1 New: Yous Ont à ; 


2^4 mx 


ED a .A Toast to Horace. Cambridge, 
"Harvard. University Press; 1987. Pp. 41. $1.00. 


When this felicitous toast was proposed before the Municipal 
Art Society of. Baltimore, :there must have been approving 
chuckles in the Elysian fields. For here is pure Caecuban in 
Attic shape, the distilled éssence of Horace’s mellowed wisdom, 
urbanity and charm, bubbling in a tiny goblet of exquisite 
craftsmanship. To the poet who, in Professor Rand’s words, . 
was never temperate to excess, who had something for every man, 
and who always‘bore his seriousness lightly—nunc est bibendum. 


Bary Miwn COLLEON. GRAOR FRANK. 
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ZENOPHANES AND THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


The lines, quoted by Athenaeus, X, 418 f. (fr. 2, Diehl), in 
which Xenophanes attacks the rewards given to victors in the 
Olympie Games, stand almost alone in tho records of Greek 
thought about athletics. It is true that Euripides echoes their 
sentiments in a famous fragment of his Aultolycus* and that 
Isocrates begins his Panegyricus? with a complaint that while 
athletes are rewarded, those who have toiled for the public good 
are not. But these complaints belong to a later age when ath- 
letes were often professional, and in any case both Euripides and 
Isocrates may be suspected of repeating what Xenophanes had 
said before them. His criticism is all the more impressive be- 
cause it provides the opposite side of the picture to the praise of 
athletes found in Simonides, Pindar and Bacchylides, and comes 
from a time when, we assume, athletic prowess was universally 
honoured in Greece. That Xenophanes should counter what 
seems to have been a common opinion is naturally taken as 
another sign of his independence from accepted beliefs. The 
man who attacked Homer and rejected old tales about the gods 
might be „expected to attack the honoured institution of. the 
Olympic Games and to say that his own copin was more worthy 
of reward than was success in any of their various events. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find modern scholars treating these 
opinions of Xenophanes as part of his philosophical system and 
typical of his outspoken criticism. Recently this view has re- 
ceived new strength from W. Jaeger, who, though he says that 
Xenophanes was “no original thinker,” says also that he shows 
“the inevitable collision between the old aristocratic upbringing 


1 Fr, 282, Nauck. 0r. IV, I. 
? Paideia, pp. 230-4. i 
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and the new philosophic man,” and bases much of his case on 
this fragment. His argument contains two main points: first, 
that by attacking athletic renown Xenophanes was opposing the 
aristocratic tradition which believed in “the absolute supremacy 
of the ideal of the games,” and secondly, that in its place he 
recommended his own goly, which Jaeger takes to mean “ spir- 
itual education " and explains as “the strength of the spirit 
which creates right and law, correct order and well-being.” If, 
Jaeger is right in his interpretation, Xenophanes was certainly. 
no less original in his criticism of institutions than of theology. 
But on closer examination doubts suggest themselves, and .the 
‘lines seem to have a different meaning and to have been prompted 
by other motives. 

The lines were probably written before 520 B.O. For in - 
that year the Race in Armour was introduced into the Olympic 
Games,‘ and since Xenophanes mentions all the main events 
which existed before that date and says nothing about this, we 
may presume that it did not exist when he wrote. Xenophanes: 
was born about 570 B. C., and so the lines may be dated between 
550 B. C., when, we may presume, he began to write, and 520 
B. C., when the Race in Armour became a regular event. The 
date is of some relevance to the problem, since it shows that 
this fragment is.earlier evidence for Greek views of athletics 
than anything in Pindar or Bacchylides and probably earlier 
than the few fragments of Simonides’ Epinicians. It is at 
least possible that the athletic ideal, which dominated the Greek 
aristocracies in the fifth century, was not so dominant in the 
sixth century, and that Xenophanes was not so revolutionary 
in his attack as might seem from a comparison with Pindar. 
In any case the lines should first be considered with reference 
to the language and ideas of their time, and when that has been 
done, their social origin and significance can better be estimated. 

Xenophanes says clearly that he regards his own codly as 
superior to physical strength: 


* After the first foundation events were added in the following order: 
two stade race in 724, long distance race in 720, pentathlon in 708, 
horse-race and pankration in 648, wrestling in 632, boxing in 616; the 
four-horsed chariot race was probably substituted for the two-horsed 
chariot race in 648. Cf. E. N. Gardiner, Athletios of the Anoient World, 
p. 35. : 
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fips yap dpetvoy 
avdpav 78° mrov Huerepn codin. 
GAA’ eixj uáXa rovro vopllera, o008 Ölkaoy . 
mpoxpivery popny Ts dyabys copins (fr. 2, 11-14) 


The interpretation of these lines depends on the meaning given 
to coóíy. Opinions vary between referring it to the poet’s skill 
and to his philosophy or wisdom. Either is possible in the sixth 
century. The first meaning of “craft” or “skill” in any art 
or handicraft is as old as the /liad,® where it is applied to ship- 
building, while Margites is said to be in no way codds because 
he lacked every réyvy." Anacreon applied codiy to embroidery,® 
and Attic potters used it of their craft Among other forms 
of craft was song, and excellence in this was also codly, so that 
it was the word for what we call the poet’s “art.” Hesiod calls 
Linus zavroígs coins 9e)agkóra," and the word is used by 
Solon ** and “ Theognis ”™ for poetry. The same sense is used 
at a later date by Simonides +° and abundantly by Pindar. It is, 
therefore, perfectly possible that Xenophanes used the word 
coin to mean “art” and that we can accept such translations 
as “our art” (J. Burnet) and “the poet’s skill” (J. M. Ed- 
monds). If so, Xenophanes simply complained that his poetry 
was not rewarded as the victories of athletes were. On the other 
hand it is also at least possible that Xenophanes used codiy to 
mean “knowledge” with special reference to what he taught, 
and so Diels took it when he translated “unsere Weisheit.” 
That coóí; could have such a meaning in the sixth century is 
not absolutely certain, since none of the early philosophers or 
physicists seem to have used the word in this sense. But with 
Heraclitug it came, if it had not already come, to have a mean- 
ing like this. The best evidence comes from his attack on 
Pythagoras, who éroujoaro ésvro? codízv, moAunadlyv, kaxorexvisv, * 
—“ claimed as his own a wisdom which was but a learning of 

"Cf. B. Snell, Die Ausdrücke. für den Begriff des Wissens in der 


vorplatonisohen Philosophie (Berlin 1924), pp. 1 to 19. 
* 0 412. 


1 Fr. 2, Kinke). 21 Fr, 1, 62, Diehl. 
* Fr. 108, Diehl. 13 770, 790, 942, 995. 
° Epigr. 1100, Kaibel. 11 Fr, 66, Diehl. 
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many things xii an e ‘of mischief ” (Burnet). Since Hera- 
clitus is speaking ‘of Pytlisgoras'. ioropfn, which he practised 
“beyond all other men,” this shows that for'him there was a 
coóí, in inquiry as in any other rexm, although in the case of- 
. Pythagoras he thought the co¢ly mischievous. So Heraclitus 
also uses the neuter adjective codéy to qualify what is appro- 
priate to his own special activity, such as listening to the 
Word ** or knowing the thought by which all'things are steered. . 
And finally, as & seeker after truth, he said that codly consiste, 
‚at least partly, in speaking the truth.'". The word.co$ís, then, : 
had for Heraclitus a special meaning, and from this it must , 
have developed its later sophistic meaning of philosophical or 
scientific knowledge, such as we find in Anaxagoras *® or in the ` 
epigram on Thrasymachus,?°—, 82 rexm oodln. In the case of 
' Heraclitus we can see how the word came to mean what it. did 
for him. His business, like that of Pythagoras, was icropís, 
itself a rém, and being proficient in it he claimed. for it the 
name of codly. 

These two views of the meaning of ud are id ileolutdly i 
incompatible, though neither quite: covers its full meaning. 
vodin was proficiency in any réyvy and Aristotle reflected the. 
view of an older generation when he said that copla was épery 
réyyys.*° It is simply skill in any craft. This helps to fix what' 
Xenophanes meant by his own coly. Since he was writing a 
‚special kind of poetry, it must be to his excellence in this that ' 


^ he refers, and we are wrong to assume that he meant either | 


poetry as such or knowledge as such. He meant simply the 
philosophical and didactic poetry which he himself wrote and 
which he believed to be worthy of better rewards than it got. 

' Jaeger, then, gives too precise and too philosophical aemeaning 
to sopin when he translates it by “spiritual education.” No 
doubt Xenophanes regarded himself seriously as a teacher; but 
it is not directly to. teaching that his words refer. Nor can such 
a meaning be extracted from his description of his art as àya6j.: 
He means simply that it is “good” in the same sense as he 
calls the boxer “good ” in the next line. Hach is successful in 


35 Fr, 1. 3 Fr. 21 b, Diels. 
1* Fr, 19 (fr. 41, Diels). . V Athen., X, 4641. 
1 Fr. 107 (fr. 112, Diels). 2° Bth. Nio. VI, 7, 1, 1141 a 12. 
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its own way as an example of 7éyvy. “ Good” is so ambiguous 
a word in English that it is hard not to find some ethical con- 
notation in the Greek word äyaßds, ‘but it may be doubted 
whether it had any such connotation in the sixth century, and 
it is unlikely that, even if it had, it would be found in connec- 
tion with such a word as co¢in. Nor is there any need to alter 
Tjs dyaf?s in 14 with J. M. Edmonds to 4yafégs. Greek poeta 
seem to have felt little objection to repeating the same word 
within the space of a few lines, and yaßeos is applied only to 
places. ^ , 

There seems, then, no convincing reason why we should accept ` 
Jaeger’s interpretation of codiy in this poem or deduce from it 
‘that Xenophanes illustrates the inevitable collision between 
philosophers and aristocrats. But it would still be possible to 
assume with Jaeger that Xenophanes’ attack on the games was 
part of an anti-aristocratic outlock, that as a rebel or a misfit 
he attacked an institution dear to the established class of nobles. 
The question of Xenophanes’ social status is of some interest 
and needs consideration. The champions of his comparatively 
humble origin might claim that his dislike of athletic renown 
was part of a revolutionary or democratic or at least of a dis- 
satisfied outlook. The basis of such views is the belief that - 
Xenophanes was a professional rhapsode who earned pay for 
reciting poetry and that he shows that fact here. The evidence 
for this is the statement of Diogenes Laertius?* that Xeno- 
phanes atrés éppmjóbe rà éavrov. K. Reinhardt accepts this - 
literally and explains these lines as the complaint of a profes- 
sional poet who introduces himself to his audience as someone 
more worthy of their money and honours than the athletes whom 
they have been watching.” But, as Burnet pointed out, “ noth- 
ing is said anywhere about his reciting Homer, and the word 
fayydeiy is used quite loosely for ‘to recite.”” ** Indeed it seems 
impossible that a man who made his living as a reciter of Homer 
should have been called ‘Opnpordrys by Timon of Phlius** or 
have said what Xenophanes said about Homer. To judge by 
fr. 1, 21-4, he thought it wrong to tell such stories as Homer 


31 Of. Snell, op. oit., p. 90. 
33 TX, 18. ** Early Greek Philosophy, p. 127, n. 2. 
33 Parmenides, p. 134. 35 Fr. 60, Diels. 
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told, and after saying that, he would have found it difficult to 
recite such passages as the Ads dary} or the ®eopaxla. It is in 
fact unlikely that Xenophanes was a rhapsode in the proper 
sense of the word or that he endured the feelings of resentment 
or inferiority which professional poets may sometimes have suf- 
fered. On the contrary Fr. 1 shows that he mixed in good 
company as an equal who was allowed to say what he thought 
and to dictate his instructions to the other guests in a rich 
house. It may, moreover, be doubted whether elegiac verses at 
this date were composed by professional poets. There is no evi- 
dence that Tyrtaeus or Archilochus or Mimnermus or Solon or 
Theognis sang for anything but their own satisfaction, and it 
is reasonable to assume that Xenophanes was like them. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that Xenophanes complains 
that honours and rewards given to athletes would more suitably 
be given to him. But this does not mean that he was normally 
paid for his services. In fact it implies the contrary: he com- 
plains because he is not rewarded. Nor does it even mean that 
he would like to receive money for his poetry. What he wants 
is not so much money as respect and honour such as are given 
to athletes. Money was doubtless one way of rewarding athletes, 
but it was not the only way, and for Xenophanes it is simply a 
symbol of the honour which he feels to be his due. Nor does it 
seem likely that in his time poets were paid for a song as they 
were in the fifth century. So far as lyric poets were concerned, 
payment seems first to have been made to Simonides,** and 
Pindar certainly regarded such payment as a comparatively ` 
recent institution when, speaking of earlier times than his own, 
he said: 

å Moisa yàp ob diroxepdys mw vor’ Fv 008 épyar(s 9" . 
Rhapsodes were certainly in a different position and may well 
have derived their living from pay received for recitations, but 
there is no evidence that other poets were like them in this 
respect. What Xenophanes wants is honour, and we can see - 
what his conception of the poet's true position was from the 
words which Homer makes Odysseus speak to Euryalus in 
Phaeacia: 


3* Schol. Aristoph. Paw 695. . 
5! Isthm. II, 6; Cf. Greek Lyric Poetry, p. 387. 
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dAAos pèv yàp eldos dxiBvórepos eier ávjp, 

dAAÀ Heös poppyv Erect orépe* oi SE T ès abróv 
reprönevor Levacovow, 6 © ácóaMes dyopeia 
alSoi peyin, perà 82 mpéme cypoptvoww: — 
épydpevoy 8° àyà doru Üeóv ds cicopdwow.”® 


Xenophanes feels that the man of words should be honoured by _ 
his fellow-citizens, and in saying what he does, he advances no 
new idea. He wishes rather to return to the old honour in 
which a poet was held before athletes superseded him in popu- 
larity and renown. He expects, in fact, to receive the kind of 
reward that was given to Pindar for his Dithyramb for Athens 
when he was presented with the right of zpofea and a sum 
of money which is variously given as 1,000?* and 10,000 
drachmae.®° i 

Jaeger’s argument, then, is inconclusive about either the 
political views or the social position of Xenophanes. But the 
argument from his attack on athletic rewards looks stronger. 
In the fifth century victory in the Games was highly prized by 
the noble. families of Greece, and Pindar erected round it a 
whole metaphysic of aristocracy, seeing in athletic success the 
manifestation in áperá of those noble inborn qualities which the 
fortunate few inherited from divine ancestors. To a lesser de- 
gree his views were shared by Bacchylides who believed strongly 
in the importance of success in the games. For these poets 
important patronage came from nobles like those of Aegina and 
from Thessalian and Sicilian princes. But it is not certain that 
in earlier centuries athletic renown was so universally prized by 
aristocrats. In Sparta of the seventh century Tyrtaeus was 
careful to say that dper} in running or wrestling was not nearly 
so important as dperz on the battlefield: 


ovr dy uymoalumv obr’ èv Adya dvöpa tiHelnv 
obre modov áperis obre waAaicpootvys, — 

obr ei Kurkaroy pay Exor néyeÜós re Biy ve, 
nxon 92 Heavy @pylxcov Bopenv.’* 


and he justified his preference by the usefulness of good fighters 
to the city. It is true that Sparta was never quite the same as 


3$ Od. VIII, 169-173. 3 Isocr., XV, 100. 
3° Eustath., Vit. Pind. 28. 91 Fr, 9, 1-4. 
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other Greek cities ‘and that the seventh century was. not the 
sixth, But the fact remains. that it- was possible for a. Greek of - 
the seventh and sixth cénturies to be far from being a democrat - 
or rebel and yet to disapprove of undue rewards being given to 
athletes. Indeed Solon seems to have had some ‘doubts on the. 
subject. For, when he arranged for the city to pay five hundred 
drachmae to an.Olympian victor,? it looks as if he were trying 
to regularize and control an existing practise which had got out 
ot control. For, as Diogenes Laertius says,** he thought that 

“it was in bad taste ‘to increase the rewards of these victors and: 
to ignore the exclusive. claims of those who had fallen in battle.” 
A similar doubt seems to have been felt by Pythagoras, who was 
certainly no democrat. He advised men to compete, but not to 
. win, at Olympia; for he thought that victors were not elayds | 
and liable to ¢@vos because of their success.** Something of ` 
the same temper may be seen in his famous comparison of life : 
to the Olympic Games. For in that the class of men who cor- 
respond to the athletes are those whom dpyijs kai Fyenovias Tpepos, 
prrovextas re dofonayeis Karéxovow."® There was in fact a small 
current of opinion which was hostile to the excessive honours 
paid to athletes, and Xenophanes shared it. But this does not 
mean that he was seriously criticising the aristocratic way of 
life or really finding himself in conflict with it. The aristocratic 
society was tolerant of diversity of opinions on this as on other 
„ points, 

We may perhaps come to a more just € of what 
Xenophanes said gnd meant if we consider the position which 
the great Games held in his time. ~The sixth century both in- 
herited a tradition of athletics and itself added considerably to 
it. It seems to have maintained the attitude towards athletics 
which Homer ascribes to Alcinous: 


ob ply yàp peifov kAéos åvépos ‚pa id ow, 
9 5 vv moooly re pén kal xepoiv. ego? 


and to have felt, as Tyrtaeus knew that men of his time felt, 
that success in them was an dperd as good in its way as any. 


3? Plut., Sol. 28. i 
?* T, 55, Tre. R. D. Hicks. *5 Iamblich., Vit. Pyth. 58. 
et Porph., Vit. Pyth. 15. m Od. VIII, 147-8. 
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other. It displayed its belief by the foundation of three new 
festivals, the Pythian, Isthmian and Nemean, which, if they 
did not quite equal the Olympian in prestige, were certainly 
regarded as next in importance to it. The great majority of 
Greeks enjoyed the Games and admired men who succeeded in 
them, and when Xenophanes attacked the honours paid to ath- 
letes, he attacked a wide and popular belief, which was not con- 
fined to a single class but held by most men of his time. So if 
we would understand the reasons for his attack and the argu- 
ments which he used, we must first understand the extraordinary 
prestige which athletic success had for Greeks of all kinds and 
places. 

The plain fact seems to be that in many parts of Greece the 
athletic victor was regarded not so much as a superior man but 
as someone who was almost above man.?" It is significant that 
Tyrtaeus compares him not to other men or even to heroes but 
to the Cyclops and the North Wind, while “ Theognis” com- 
pares him also to the North Wind and to the Harpies.? There 
is of course some natural exaggeration in these comparisons, but 
they indicate that those who admired athletic success saw in it 
something more than mortal, And this admiration found its 
expression in the honours paid to athletes, in songs composed 
for their home-coming and in statues erected in their honour. 
The great development of the Epinician in the sixth century 
and the number of archaic statues of athletes made in it show 
the degree of success which attended the victor. In Southern 
Italy and Sicily respect for athletic success seems to have reached 
its highest point; and, if Xenophanes was in the West when he 
wrote these lines, he may well have been moved by the extraor- 
dinary hopours which the Western Greeks seem to have paid to 
victors. For in the West the victor seems literally to have be- 
come a hero. Philippus of Croton, who accompanied Dorieus 
to Sicily and died fighting against Segesta, was heroized after 
his death and honoured with sacrifices “ because of his beauty.” f? 
But we may suspect that, since he was an ’OAvpmovixns, his ath- 
letic prowess had something to do with the establishment of his 
cult, Another man of the West, Euthymus of Epizephyrian 


87 Of. F. M. Cornford in J. E. Harrison, Themis, pp. 212-259. 
?8 Fr. 9, 3-4. *? 715-6. . t Hdt., V, 47. 
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Locri, also an Olympic victor, is said to have received similar 
honours in his own lifetime. No less significant is the story 
that the famous athlete, Milon of Croton, led his country against 
Sybaris dressed as Heracles with club and lion-skin.* Heracles 
was the true type of the xaAAivıxos, as Euripides shows in sev- 
eral passages of his Hercules Furens * and as Pindar shows by 
the many myths about Heracles which he inserted in his Epini- 
cian Odes. His intimate connection with athletic success may 
best be seen in the song attributed to Archilochus** which was 
sung by the victor and his friends after the victory, with its 
words: 
ryveAla 
& xadXivxe xaip’ dvaf “Hopdxkces. 


Milon must surely have indicated by dressing himself as Hera- 
cles that he was in some sense like Heracles, a man more than 
human because of his physical strength and prowess. He too 
was a xaAAtn«os, like the alleged patron and founder of the 
Olympie Games. In beliefs of this kind we may see the first 
stages of the remarkable honours paid to athletes which later 
led to such a demonstration as that given to Exsenetus, who 
won in 416 and 412 B. O. He entered his city in a four-horsed 
chariot, atterided by three hundred other chariots drawn by 
pairs of horses.** . 

Nor were such demonstrations confined to the West. In other 
parts of Greece the athletic victor was certainly regarded as 
more than ordinary man. This may be seen clearly in the linea 
which Simonides wrote for the boxer, Glaucus of Carystus: 


f ovd2 DloAvdevreos Bla 
xeipas dyretvair’ åy dyayrlov aire . 
oùs? oidápeoy *AAxpivas reros.* 


These have been explained away, but it is clear from Lucian, 
who quotes them," that Simonides put Glaucus above Heracles 
and Polydeuces. Nor was his choice of heroes accidental. Hera- 


41 Plin, N. H. VII, 47. 

13 Diod., XII, 9. 45 Diod., XIII, 82. 

48 589, 681, 789, 061. * Fr. 28, Diehl; of. Greek Lyrio Poetry, p. 325. 
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cles and Polydeuces were patrons of the Games, and to be com- 
pared with them in this way meant that Glaucus also was in 
some sense more than human. More mysterious is the case of 
Cleomedes of Astypalea, who was disqualified for killing his 
opponent but on the instruction of the Delphic Oracle was wor- 
shipped as “the last of the heroes.” Tt looks as if the Asty- 
paleans were determined to make the most of their local athlete, 
even if he had been disqualified. Even statues of athletes were 
credited with miraculous powers. That of Theagenes of Thasos 
fell on an enemy; and, when it was thrown into the sea, Thasos 
was visited with a failure of crops. So it was fished up, and 
in Lucian’s time it was said to cure fevers. Similar powers were 
attributed to the statue of Polydamas of Scotussa at Olympia.*? 
These cases show that the belief in the supernatural qualities 
of athletic victors was widely spread and that it took the form 
of comparing them to real heroes. 

The idolization of athletic victors was not confined to reli- 
gious rites and beliefs in miraculous powers. There was also a . 
social and political side to it. Success in the Games was an 
excellent means to winning popularity and power, and it is 
significant that tyrants and would-be tyrants competed and won. 
In the Olympic Games the facts speak for themselves. Myron, 
successor of Orthagoras at Sicyon, won the chariot-race in 648 
B.C. Pheidon of Argos, whom Aristotle regarded as a tyrant,?! 
seems to have tried to control the Games and certainly inter- 
fered with them.5* Cylon, would-be tyrant of Athens, was an 
’OAyumovixns.°® In the sixth century Cleisthenes of Sicyon won 
the chariot-race,* and among other successful competitors were 
Peisistratus of Athens®® and the elder Miltiades.°* And on the 
negative side the evidence is no less illuminating. From Sparta, 
where any attempt to establish tyranny was regarded with hos- 
tile suspicion, no king competed until the rebellious Demaratus 
won the chariot-race." In Athens such victories, common in 
the days of the tyrants, were viewed with increasing distrust as 
the fifth century advanced. In the collection of Pindar’s Epini- 


‘6 Paus., VI, 9, 6. 58 Td., VI, 71. 
“Td, VI, 11. s Yd., VI, 126. 
5? Lucian, Deor. Cono. 12. 55 Hdt., VI, 103. 
51 Pol. V, 8, 1310 b 26. se 7g., VI, 36. 
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cian Odes only two were written for Athenians, Pythian VII in 
. 486 B. C. for the ostracised Megacles, and Nemean II about the 
same time for Timodemus of Acharnae, and the absence of later 
examples shows what public opinion felt on the matter.® The 
distrust felt at. Athens about such victories may be seen from 
the way in which Thucydides makes. Alcibiades defend his own 
sensational entries in the chariot-race at Olympia and admit. 
candidly that such Aajmpórgs as his naturally excited pOdvos 
among his fellow-citizens.° _ Something of the same hostile — 
spirit may be seen in the lines on the great Rhodian athlete 
Dorieus,® who won three times in the Olympic and eight times 
in the Isthmian Games," but took a leading part in anti-Athe- 
nian politics and was exiled from Athens and Rhodes and con- 
demned in absence to death. The epigram may be dated soon. 
after 424/3 B. C. and says of him: ' 


. "ply jvy&y ye warplda x 
Berg ye xapi Todd péas Epya kal Blaa. , 


No doubt his politics were oligarchic, as his father’s seem to 
have been before him, and he was regarded as a dangerous 
member of society. ` The connection of games with politics was 
partieularly clear in the West, as the early years of the fifth 
century show, when Astylus of Croton, Anaxilas of Rhegium, 
Theron and Xenocrates of Acragas, Gelon and Hieron of Syra- 
cuse all won important events. Nor was this interest simply a 
development of the military tyrannies which flourished after 
500 B.C. For at some date between 530 and 520 B.C. Pan- 
tares of Gela, the father of the future tyrants Cleandrus and 
Hippocrates, won the chariot-race,* and recorded the fact with 
a dedication.5 In the West, as elsewhere, the prestige which 
belonged to any.successful athlete was eagerly sought by those 
who wished to win political power for themselves and their 
families. ` 

Xenophanes, then, living in Sicily in the sixth century, would 


** Bacchylides, Ode X is also for an Athenian, but. his name and its 
date are not known. : 
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have had good reasons for deploring the respect paid to athletes 
both on moral and on politieal grounds. In fact both objections 
might be reduced in Greek language to the same, that such suc- 
cess made a man think too highly of himself and believe that 
he was not as other men, It was liable to encourage ößpıs, and 
that Xenophanes disapproved of Spis may be seen clearly from 
his attack on the old inhabitants of Colophon who flaunted their 
wealth before the crowd and were punished for it,°°—a senti- 
ment which agrees with some lines of Theognis where the con- 
quest of Colophon is regarded as a classic case of the punish- 
ment of üßpıs.T The undue respect for athletic success, of 
which he speaks, seems to have been curbed to some extent in 
the fifth century, and Pindar at least was careful not to praise 
athletes too highly. But his very moderation, his insistence on 
not wanting too much, are in themselves evidence for a widely 
spread idolatry of athletes. Pindar was in his own way con- 
scious both of the religious and political aspects of this worship. 
He never once says that a successful athlete is really more than 
man,°® and at times he warns his patrons against thinking that 
they are. The clearest case are his words to Phylacides of 
Aegina in Isthmian V, 14-16: 


ph páreve Leds yobu: mir’ exes, 
el oe roíroy poip’ &blxoıro Kaddy. 
8varà. Gyaroion «pret. 


but & similar message may be seen for the father of Hippocleas 


*5 Fr. 3, Diehl. °7 1103-4. 

** Certain passages of Pindar have been taken to convey that the 
victor is more than man, but all may be satisfactorily explained other- 
wise, They fre: 

a) OL VI, 8-9 lero yap éd» robrw weBlAo Baiuóriop róð xwv Zocrpárov 

ulés 
where dausrıor means “by the help of the gods.” 

b) Ol. IX, 28 dyadol 8à xal odor xarà alov’ ápBpos &yépoyr' 
where xarà dalxova does not mean “like a god” but “by god's will” 
which makes men brave and wise. 

e) O1. IX, 110  ro»' d»épa daruoria yeyduer eÜxeipa. krÀ. 
where Sa:zorla again means "by god's will.” 

d) Nem. I, 9 xelvov ab» dpdpds darnorlaıs dperais 
where the jaiuó»in dperal are simply the successes which the victor 
wins through the help of the gods. 
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of Thessaly, who has the great joy of seeing his son a Pythian : 
victor, but must remember the limits set to human happiness 
(Pyth. X, 27) :. = 


ó xdäreos obpayós oU ror’ ides abró 
while Aristophanes of Aegina is reminded that (N em. TIT, 91) 


Oéxér. mpóco : 
aBdray aha rióvey Ümep "HpaxAéos repay edpapés. 


c 


Nor was Pindar unaware of the political implications of athletic 
success. He approves of Diagoras of Rhodes because hé 


Üfpis éx0pày 600v 
ebüvropei (01. VII, 91) 


and in his praise of Hieron he is careful to point out that being 
& king he must look for no more than that: 


pixerı mämramye mópotov (01. I, 114) 


while his myth of Tantalus is a solemn warning against any 
attempt to escape from the mortal state. A similar warning 
may be seen at the end of Pythian I, where Hieron is told that - 
he may choose between being like the good king Croesus or the . 
evil tyrant Phalaris, and we cannot doubt that Pindar was fully 
conscious of the pride which athletic renown might breed in a 
man. 

Pindar shows that the attitude which Xenophanes seems to 
attack still existed in his time and needed careful correction. 
His attitude is based on a moral conviction of the wickedness of 
üßpıs, and like him Xenophanes approaches the. quegtion in an ` 
ethical spirit. He states his objections briefly and uses the lan- 
guage of his time. His first point made at 13 is that it is not 
ölxaıoy to prefer strength to his own good sopin. The word 
Sixacos has as many meanings as the English “right,” and we 
cannot expect Xenophanes to have decided very exactly what 
he meant by it. In general &xaos seems to mean that which 
belongs to the established order of things and is for that reason 
to be approved. Its opposite, dBwos, is applied to whatever 
breaks this order and is associated with xópos and Üßpıs. This 
way of thinking is to be seen in Solon’s analysis of the political 
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situation in his time and it takes on a more tendencious air with 
. Theognis. Xenophanes seems to mean that the preference for 
athletes is not “right” because it is against the established 
order of things. He could, no doubt, have added that it en- 
couraged Üßpıs in those who were so honoured. He looks back 
to a past when words were more honoured than athletic success, 
and his language, though not specifically political, belongs to 
an aristocratic order of society in which any far-reaching change ' 
which seemed to promote the unworthy was regarded as d8ixov. 

Xenophanes’ second objection is given in 15-19, where he 
denies that if men win in the Games, 


votvexey dy 8) uaAXov èv ebvopiy wodus ely. 


The word evouin was often associated with &n and is closely 
connected with it. Hesiod made Etvopiyn, Aikn, and Elpjvy 
daughters of "Themis, and Avovopln and ‘Adry daughters of 
Eris." This ancient view was accepted by Bacchylides, who at 
XV, 54-55 calls Alkn 
üyväs 
Eövonlas áxóXovÜov kal mivuräs Géjuros, 


and echoed by Pindar at Olympian XIII, 6-9: 


êv ra yàp Eivouía vale xacvyvytal ve, Bátpoy woAluv àadaMs, 
Alxa kal óuórpodos Hipyva, rays’ àvüpáoi wAovrov, 
xpócea. raises eüfloóAov Géjuros. 


In the fifth century Eivopla and Alka had come to be catch- 
words of oligarchie and aristocratic societies, as we see from 
Pindar Ol. XIII, 6 of Corinth, IX, 16 of Opus, Pyth. V, 67 of 
Cyrene, and Bacchylides, XIII, 186 of Aegina. In the sixth 
century it does not seem to have developed so exact a meaning, 
but stood for the abstract quality of good government. In this 
sense Solon uses it in an important passage,” in which he 
adopts an idea from Hesiod and contrasts Etvoply with Avovopin. 
He says that Avovoply brings all evils to a city, but Etvouin puta 
things right and stops pis and dry. Solon is developing in 
his own way the doctrine expounded by Hesiod of the different 
results of good and bad government, and his chief development 


°° Theog. 902. 0 Ibid. 280. : "1 Fr. 3, 30-39. 
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lies in his application of the old idea to individual citizens who 
may produce good or ill according as they act rightly or wrongly. 
For him Eivouim is practically a state of mind, or at least a 
political condition produced by a state of mind. And it is 
something like this to which Xenophanes must refer when he 
says that athletic success does not put a city uaAXov & ebvoply. 
He means that so far from creating that modest frame of mind 
which is the essence: of social stability, the honours paid to 
athletes will encourage J8pis."? 

Finally, Xenophanes closes with a third point in the words: 


opuxpoy © dy rı rode xdpua yévour’ èm To, 
d tis ácÜXe/ov nx Tlícao wap’ ÓxÜas* 
ob yàp malve ravra pryods moAos. 


This might be taken to mean that the rich prizes given to vic- 
tors were a waste of public money and a useless expense. And 
of course it does mean this. But it also means something more. 
The phrase is not simply an ironical understatement. It appeals 
to a general principle, that it is the duty of citizens to. enrich 
their city and that those who govern it should aim at securing 
such enrichment. The idea is implicit in the passage already 
quoted from Olympian XIII where Peace, the companion of 
Etvopla and Aika is called rd évSpdor vAoórov. A more obvious: 
connection may be seen in a vivid document of the aristocratic 
life, Homeric Hymn XXX, where at 11-12 ebvoply is definitely 
connected with wealth: 


abroi 8' eivop£got wólw Kára Kal wyóvawa 
xotpayéovg', SABos 88 words xal wAovros daydei. 
This emphasis on the importance of wealth belongs to the aris- 
tocratic age, and may be seen most clearly in the T'heognidea. 
The situation is nicely summed up in the couplet, 885-6: 
eipjvn Kal mAotros Exoı mol, Spa per’ dAdov 
kopuáfouu* Kaxod & otk epapat oA€pov. 


But Xenophanes is probably using an older idea even than 


"3 The contrast between edyouln and Üßpıs had been made by Homer, 
Od. XVII, 487, about the gods 
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this,—the notion of Hesiod that just government makes a land 
rieh and is rewarded by the prosperity of the people: 

OáAXovotw 8° &yafoici Stapaepés' ob èri mar 

vícoyra, Kapmöv è pépa feiSwpos dpovpa. (Op. 286-1) 
If he had this, or a similar passage, in mind, Xenophanes’ 
meaning is clear. He criticises the rewards given to athletes, 
because they do not enrich the city, that is, they have not the 
irue sign of a just government in making the country pros- 
peroüs, and are in fact ädıza. 

Xenophanes then seems to attack these rewards and honours 
on traditional and conventional grounds which are in origin as 
old as Hesiod and were current in the aristocratic society of 
his own day. So far from advancing a revolutionary argument, 
he appeals to deep-seated ‘convictions which were too familiar 
to need elaboration. A similar traditionalism may be seen in 
the three types of reward which he chooses to make his meaning 
clear. All three are privileges or possessions which belonged by 
traditional right either to the hereditary ruling class or to a 
few distinguished men who had done some benefit to the city. 
Xenophanes does not distinguish between the two classes of 
beneficiaries because his point is that athletes are neither but 
get rewards which they do not deserve and to which they are 
not properly entitled. The first appears in 7: 

Kai Ke mpoedplyy $avepiy èv dywow apoio. 

The privilege of rpoe8pin, of sitting in the front seats at games 
and festivals, was an ancient and prized honour. In the main 
it was given to persons of high rank or to families and even to 
cities as a reward for benefits rendered. So the Spartans tradi- 
tionally allewed it to their kings '? and gave it to the Deceleans 
because of help given long ago to the Tyndarids.% The Del- 
phians gave it to their great benefactor Croesus, and in Man- 
drocles’ picture of Darius at the Bosphorus the king was depicted 
as sitting é wpocdpiy.7 In the fifth century, at least in Athens, 
it was granted more freely, and Aristophanes, who was a stickler 
for old customs, complains of the common demand for it among 
Athenian generals: 


** Hdt., VI, 57. *5 Id., I, 54. 
re Id, IX, 78. 10 Td., IV, 88. 
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voy’ de Bel! pù mpoedplav' bepwor kal à à euis 
ob naxeodar $acw.' 


Xenophanés would have agreed with Aristophanes that it was a 
special privilege which should be given only to a select few. 
The second privilege which Xenophanes mentions is that of 
being ‘fed at the public expense. This might possibly refer to 
the feasting of Olympic victors in the zpuraveiov at Olympia, to 
which Pausanias refers,'? but more probably it refers to the free 
feasting granted to victorious athletes on their home-coming i in 
their own «pvraveov. That such honours.were given in the fifth 
century is proved by an Attic inscription of B. C. c. 431-422 
and by Socrates’ words to his judges that if he must fix his own 
sentence, it would be & zpuravelp ovreiofat,®° which he claimed 
to deserve more than. any Olympian victor. Such honours were 
also granted at Oarthaea in Ceos ®t and in Paros. Xenophanes 
shows that they existed at least in the sixth century, and he 
complains about them. His reasons for complaint may be seen. 
Originally the privilege of feasting in the Prytaneum seems to` 
have been rather exclusive. The Pyrtaneum was regarded as the 
common hearth of the city, and the custom of giving free 
meals in it was derived from thé entertainment dispensed by 
kings to distinguished guests.* So King Celeus, the founder 
of Demeter’s cult at Eleusis, asked important men to his table, 
and this was called pvraveoy. In the sixth century the right 
of eating in the Prytaneum seems to have belonged to heredi- 
tary aristocrats or to the benefactors of the city and their 
descendants. At Athens it was where aristocrats met and sang 
cxóMa, 9 while'the descendants of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
had the right to feast in it. The antiquity of the privilege 
- may be seen from the fact that this right was also*awarded to 
the descendants of the Delphian Cleomantis, who was said to 
have helped Athens in the time of King Codrus. In Mytilene 


** Equ. 575-6. ay, 15, 8. 


mI, G. I (ed. min.), 77.: eB T. Wade Gery in B, B. A., XXXII, 
pp. 123-127. 


*? Apol. 36 d. a *5 Pilut., Symp. Prob. IV, 4, 1. 
"7, G. XI, 5, 1060. ** Schol. Plat. Gorg. 415 e. 

*! Thid. 274, 281, 289. *f J. G. I (ed. min.), 77. 
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Sappho's brother, Larichus, served wine in the Prytaneum be- 
cause he was eöyevys,®’ and one of Alcaeus’ objections to Pittacus 
seems to have been that he, a man of low origin, held carouses 
in it)? Even in the fifth century at Tenedos Pindar's Nemean . 
XI, with its invocation of 


Hai ‘Péas, & re mpvraveia A€Aoyxas, 'Ecría, 


shows that it was still an exclusive place and that the admission: 
of the young Aristagoras to it was perhaps due to his being 
descended from Orestes." An inscription of the sixth century 
from Cyzicus grants áreAeíyy kal wpvravéov to the descendants 
of two men who may be presumed to have been benefactors of 
the city. So when Xenophanes objects to this privilege being 
given to athletes, he again shows that in his view it was appro- 
priate only to those who held it by ancient right or had really 
done something for the city. 

In objecting to the extension of the right of círgow Xeno- 
phanes again recalls Solon. Two passages show that Solon 
tried to control the practise and to regularise it. Plutarch (Sol. 
24) says of him: ziv yàp abröv or èg wıreiodar moAAdrıs‘ Ay B 
$ kabýry py BobrAnrat, koAdLe rò pip dyystran wreoveglav, 7d 8? 
trrepoplay rõv kowóv; and this makes it clear that, like Xenoph- 
anes, he objected to the appearance of some men at the otryos 
as an exhibition of mAcovetia, while the penalty attached to the 
non-appearance of the rightful participants was an attempt to 
summon the nobles to a proper sense of their duty. Secondly, 
Athenaeus (IV, 137% ¢) says that he ordered rois èv mpvraveío 
orovpévois pátay wapéxev in distinction from those who fed rais 
£oprais and were to be given dprov. The explanation of this 
distinctien is to be found in a quotation from the Irwyoi of 
. Chionides made by Athenaeus on the point. It seems that a 

feast was sometimes given to the Dioscuri in the Prytaneum; 
they received 


Tupóy Kal guoryy Spumereis T as kal mpáca 


which were given by the Athenians izóuvgow mowvpévovs ris 
ápxaías &yoy5s. The distinction which Solon made shows that 
t 


s Schol. Il. XX, 234. 91 Nem. XI, 33-5. 
°° Of, Greek Lyrio Poetry, p. 167. ?3 G, D. I. 5522. 
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he wished to keep the ancient character of alrmaıs in the Pryt- ` 
aneum and did not wish the custom to become simply a social 
event. It is not clear that he appreciated the religious aspect ` 
of it or regarded this as of primary importance. To judge by 
Plutarch’s words he saw the question as one that concerned the 
city and the attitude of her citizens towards her customs. In 
this he resembled Xenophanes. 

The attitude of Solon and Xenophanes in regarding oírgows 
as a primarily civic right proper to good citizens was a protest 
against another view which may have been equally ancient. If 
the Dioscuri were regarded as being present at such a 6cofévu 
we can better understand why athletes were given the privilege 
of eating in the Prytaneum. For the Dioscuri were essentially 

` patrons of the Games. That is no doubt why Theron asked 
Pindar to sing his Olympian III at a Oeogéma at which the 
Dioscuri and Helen were thought to be present. So too in 
Sparta olrmoıs was held in the presence of the same divine par- 
ticipants.* The victorious athlete was regarded as a proper 
guest for such an occasion in that he had been specially favoured 
by the Dioscuri. Pindar makes them the source of his glory,™ 
but perhaps in earlier days he was regarded as being somehow 
more important than this, and himself half divine. Xenophanes 
protests against too great attention being paid to the athlete, 
and his reason is not religious but social or ethical. The undue 
. honours are disruptive of good order and against ancient 
practise. 
The third reward is given in the words at 9 


KaL Sdpov 6 of xeumAov etm 


and since the language recalls the words in which Hpmer de- 
scribes the gift offered by Telemachus to Athene*® or the cup 
given by Achilles to Nestor,9 it may be assumed to be some- 
thing valuable, money or the like. Such rewards seem not to 
have been common in early days, but it is significant that early 
evidence for them comes from Sicily. Staters of Metapontum, 
minted about B. C. 500 with the inscription ‘AyeAdov đeðàov 
seem to be prize-money," and Evans well explains the Syra- 
°° G.D. I. 4440-4449. l 
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cusan decadrachms inscribed d#Aa as rewards for a victory of 
B.C. 412.°° Before either of these the custom of giving money 
to Olympian victors is proved in Athens by Solon’s limitation 
of the reward to five hundred drachmae.  Xenophanes com- 
plains that the athlete does not deserve such a reward: 


TaUTÁ Ke rávra Aáxot 


otk day dfos orep eyo. (10-11) 


and implies that while some men, like himself, deserve money, 
others do not. In this he recalls both Solon and Theognis. 
Solon made a distinction between just and unjust gain. His 
unjust gain is sought in Üßpıs, comes od xarà kócpov, and is 
soon followed by dry.°? In general his position may be seen 
from the line: ^? 


woAAol yàp mAovrovoı xaxol, dyafoi 8è mévoyra, 


which implies that money should belong not to xaxol but to 
éyaGol, and since in his time the words had a largely political 
meaning, he suggests that money on the whole should belong 
to those who have a right, by inheritance or “just gain,” to it. 
Theognis takes the point further when he complains that owing 
to loss of their wealth the éofAot are now xaxo[!?* or that men 
of good birth marry women of bad birth for their money and 
whovros éue£e yévos.1°? He believes that the dyafof ought to be 
rich and the xaxoí poor, and any deviation from this he con- 
siders wrong. Xenophanes seems to have agreed with him to — 
the extent of thinking that some men deserved money while 
others did not. 

Xenophanes, then, uses arguments and makes points which 
would appeal to Greek aristocrats of the sixth century like 
Solon or Theognis, and the basis of his case against the rewards 
given to athletes is that they are wrong because they upset the 
existing order and confer honour on those who do not deserve 
what should properly be given to the city’s benefactors. Among 
these benefactors he classes himself, and so he claims for him- 
self à position which may strike us as unusual for a Greek poet. 
Rich rewards do not seem commonly to have fallen to poets, 


** Num. Ohron., 1891, p. 333. 
° Fr, 1, 9-13. 190 Fr, 4, 9. 101 3 ff, 102 183-192. 
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. though Arion’s trip to the West shows that in the right circum- 
"stances they.could make money." But Xenophanes’ claim is not 
‘so much that he wants money as that he deserves it, and he 
deserves it because his art does good to the city as the athlete’s 
success does not.’ He is in fact reasserting an old idea that 
there was an der} of words just as there was of physical ` 
strength or birth or martial prowess. The claim was as old as 


" | Homer who made Odysseus contrast the ugly and eloquent man 


with the beautiful and speechless.!°* .But it was developed by 
the elegiac poets and seems to have been almost & traditional 
subject for them. One poet would praise this type of åperh, 
and another that. So Tyrtaeus in Fr. 9 dismisses thé dperaf of - 
the athlete, the beautiful, the royal and the eloquent in favour 
of the soldier who dies for his country. So too “ Theognis,” 
699-718, ‘cynically. prefers the dpery of wealth to the apery of 
moderation, wits, eloquence, and speed. These two poems show 
that among other åperàl those of words and wisdom had a place, 
and no doubt Xenophanes felt that he was qualified to compete 
under both headings. To suit this traditional type of com- 
parison he used the elegiac, as Tyrtaeus and “ Theognis” used ' 
it, but he came to a different conclusion from either of them: 
The presence of poetry, or at least of eloquence, in the other 
lists shows that it was regarded as & possible claimant to having 
‚the best type of dperj, and Xenophanes may not have shocked 
or surprised his ‘audience when he entered a plea for it. 

By saying that athletic success does no good to the city and 
claiming that his own art is better than it, Xenophanes hints 
that he somehow benefits the city. So he makes a claim which 
was more than a century later to be elaborated by Aristophanes 
in his Frogs. There at 1009-1010 even Euripides is ajlowed to 
say that poets make “men better in cities” and Aeschylus 
.elaims that his Persians made men fight better (1026-7), that 
the great poets of the past had all been teachers, (1030-36), 
that poets do for grown men what school teachers do for boys 
(1054-5). Xenophanes can. hardly be regarded as teaching 
réfas, áperás, ówAMoes dvSpav' with Homer, but he ‘certainly 
thought that he was a teacher, and it must be for this that he 
claimed a reward. The teaching which he claimed for his own 
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must have been the remarkable physical and theological specu- 
lations: whose remains are to be seen in his Hexameters, and 
this elegiac poem is a personal appeal to men to look more 
seriously at his more serious works. Just as Heraclitus tells 
men to listen to his Aóyos,!™ or Solon prefaces his political 
warning with the words ; 


taŭra SiSdfar Oipos *AGnvaiovs pe xeheve, 


so Xenophanes claims to be heard because he has something to 
say that will benefit the city. Nor, if we may judge by a later 
age, was Xenophanes alone in claiming civic rewards for a poet. 
For Aristophanes complained of the public neglect of old 
Oratinus 


Ov xpyv Ou ras «porépas vikas wívew £y TQ mwpvravelo. 
(Knights 535) 
and makes a very similar point not for himself but for someone 
whose poetry he admired. 

In conclusion, then, we may say that this poem affords no 
evidence that Xenophanes was a revolutionary in any political 
sense. It shows that he attached a high importance to his own 
work, that he disapproved of honours given to men whom he 
thought unworthy, that, like Tyrtaeus and Solon, he judged the 
worth of an activity by its use to the city. He presents his case 
in traditional language and appeals to the deep distrust which 
the Greeks felt for Üßpıs or disturbance of the existing order. 
In his moral judgments he was certainly more sensitive and 
severe than many men of his time, but he was not so destructive 
or 80 revolutionary in them as he was in his theology. He was 
a high-minded member of & society which was conscious of its 
social and moral obligations. In the sixth century Greek aris- 
tocrats were neither all so reactionary as Alcaeus nor so homo- 
geneous in their opinions as some social historians have thought, 
and the intellectual vigour and range of a class which produced 
Pythagoras and Heraclitus found a characteristic voice in 
Xenophanes. 

C. M. Bowra. 
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` The admirable work achieved by scholars of the 19th century, 
who had to handle and combine an enormous mass of written and 
steadily increasing monumental sources, has established fairly 
well the general outlines of the topography and history of ancient 
Rome. But, as a matter of course, the very authoritative char- 
acter of the work by Platner, Bunsen, Jordan, Lanciani, Huelsen, 
and others often prevented further criticism. The need of . 
getting as much information as possible out of the existing 
sources for the compilation of comprehensive works has some- 
times led to a rather unmethodical solution of single problems; , 
. and the results, in turn, have been accepted by modern scholars 
without further inquiries. One such case involves the traditions 
about the Maeniana in the Roman Forum; and since very im- 
portant aspects are involved, both of the appearance of the Roman 
Forum in an early period and of the general history of ancient 
' architecture, it seems worth while to review the evidence. 
Let us begin with a resumé of current opinion as it is ex-- 
pressed in most of the outstanding.works on Roman topography 
as well as in more specialized discussions of our subject. Re- 


1 Niebuhr, Roemisohe Gesohichte, III, p. 167; Bunsen-Platner, Besohrei- 
bung der Stadt Rom, IL, 1, pp. 431f.; .Becker, Handbuch der roe- 
mischen Altertümer, I, 1843, p. 296, note 600; p. 300, note 10; Ossan, 
Commentatio de Columna Maenia, 1844; Reber, Mitteilungen der K. K. 
Zentralkommission, Vienna, XIV (1869), pp. 36 ff.; Lange, Haus und 
Halle, 1885, pp. 153 ff.; Jordan, Topographie, I, 2, p. 345, note 43; 
Huelsen, Roem. Mitt. VIII (1893), pp. 84ff.; Gilbert, Gesohiohte und 
Topographie der Stadt Rom, III, 1890, pp. 165, 206, 212 ff.; Richter, 
Topographie der Stadt Rom, 2nd ed., 1901, pp. 85, 98; idem, in Bau- 
meister, Denbmaeler, III, p. 1462; Lafaye, in Daremberg-Naglio, &. v. 
“ Maenianum," p. 149; Thédenat, Le Forum romain, 1904, pp. 69; 98, 
note 5; 137; 139; 110; O'Connor, The Graecostasts of the Roman Forum 
and its Vicinity (Bull. Univ. Wisoonsin, 99), 1904, pp. 188 ff.; Real-Eno., 
XIV, p. 245 (Ebert); pp. 248 ff. (Muenzer); suppl IV, p. 489 (Vier- 
kandt); Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History, 1912, pp. 100, 132, 
186; Leroux, Les origines de l'édifioe hypostyle, 1913, pp. 269 f., 276 ff.; 
Marchetti, Bull. Com., 1914, p. 106; Huelsen, Forum and Palatine, 1928, 
p. 10; Platner-Ashby, Topographical Diotionary, 1929, s.v. “ Columna 
' Maenia,” pp. 181ff.; ibid. s.v. “Basilica Porcia”? p. 82; s.v. 
“Tabernae,” p. 505; Müfid, Stockwerkbau der Griechen und Roemer, 
. 1982, p. 76; Bo&thius, Opusoula Aroh., I (1935), pp. 170, 183 f., 189 ff. 
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duced to a few words, the modern conception is the following: 
the Maeniana, upper balconies or galleries from which spectators 
could look down at the games in the Forum, were first erected 
in the year 318 B. C. by the censor C. Maenius over porticoes in 
front of tabernae. After the battle of Antium this famous man 
had been honored with & column (in the Forum close to the 
Comitium) which later stood in front of the Basilica Porcia, 
erected by the censor Cato in the year 184 B.C. Thus, in the 
early second century B.C. there had been a column in the 
neighborhood of a house which its owner, another Maenius, had 
sold to Cato for the erection of the Basilica. The younger 
Maenius reserved for himself and his descendants the right to 
erect a tribune in order to have a privileged seat during the 
games in the Forum. This tribune was somehow connected with 
the Columna Maenia, i. e. the honorary monument of his ancestor? 

This whole theory is, as we shall see, highly improbable. 
It is based on an attempt to conciliate some obvious contradic- 
tions in the various sources, which in themselves offer no evidence 
for the existence of porticoes in the Roman Forum in the 
Republican age. Furthermore the original Maeniana are no- 


3 This theory is seldom to be found exactly in the way in which it has 
been summarized here. In most cases the modern writers have scattered 
their remarks in different places in dealing with the various features 
concerned. These have been combined here. Some varieties will be 
discussed later. 

* This is true in spite of the theories of Reber, op. ott., pp. 50 f., and 
most other references to the subject. The tradition of the existence of 
porticoes in the age of the kings (Dionys. Hal., 3, 67, 4; Liv., 1, 35, 10) 
is of course legendary. It may have been based on a misinterpretation 
of traditions about the first column-porches connected with temples in 
the Forum. Nowhere are porticoes mentioned for republican times. I 
see no reason for the assumption that the games represented in the 
fresco of the Tomba delle Bighe from the early 5th century B.C. take 
place in a Forum. There, truncated columns are supporting low 
tribunals on which the masters are seated, while slaves are making love 
beneath them. They are not to be confounded with architectural porti- 
coes (Bo&thius, op. cit., pp. 189 ff.), but have to be compared with the 
supporting truncated column so common on south Italian vases, es- 
pecially with those supporting the low pulpita of the Phlyakes, an 
interesting feature of Italian woodwork. Besides, such an interpretation 
of a fresco of such an early period would conflict with all the existing 
traditions about the origin of the Maeniana in Rome. 
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where in our sources connected with the abes. and besides; 
the tradition about an honorary column of C: Maenius; the victor 
of Antium, is at best uncertain. On the other hand, very 
reliable and early traditions give a Picture which differs widely 
from the modern_theory. 
The key sources are the following: 


A. “Maenius, cum domum suam. venderet Catoni et Flacco 
censoribus, ut'ibi basilica aedificaretur, exceperat sibi tus unius 
` columnae, supra quam tectum proiceret ex provolantibus 
tabulatis, unde ipse et posteri eius spectare munus gladiatorium 
possent, quod etiam tum in foro dabatur. Es ilo igitur columna 
Maenta vocitata est: t causis eiusmodi soliti" (Pseudo-Ascon. 
ad. Cic., Div. in Caec. ., p. 201 [Stangl]: Lemma “ ad columnam 
' Maaniam ’ "ys 


B. “ Hie fertur din: sua, quam ad Forum spectantem habuerat, 
divendita unam columnam sibi excepisse, unde gladiatores spec- 
taret; quae ex eo Maenia columna nominabatur. Cuius et Lu- 
cilius sic meminit: (Maenius) columnam cum peteret? (Por- 
phyrio ad. Hor., Serm., I, 3, 21: Lemma “ Maenius absentem 
Novium cum carperet ? ; compare Lucil., Prag. 1203 [Marx]). 


C. * Maeniana appellata sunt a Maenio censore, qui primus in 
foro ultra columnas tigna proiecit, quo ampliarentur superiora 
spectacula? (Festus, p. 120 [Lindsay]). Compare Paul. Diac. 
t? 121 [Lindsay]), “ Maeniana aedificia a Maenio sunt appel- 
lata. Is enim primus ultra columnas extendit tigna, que 
ampliarentur superiora." i 


D. “ Maenius collega Crassi in foro proiecit materias, ut essent 
loca, in quibus spectantes insisterent, quae ex nomine eius Mae-. 
niana appellata. Haec et solaria quia patent soli. Post haec 
alii lapide, ali materia aedificavere portibus® Maeniana et 
foribus * et domibus adiecerunt ” (Isid., Orig., 15, 3, 11). à 


E. “Maeniana ab inventore eorum Maenio dicta ront unda et 
columna Maenia” (Nonius, I; p. 91 [Lindsay]).. 


It is perfectly clear that these five passages are unanimous | 
in so far as the type of construction of the original Maeniana is 
concerned; or,.at least, there is nothing in the shorter passages 
which would contradict the statements given by the more detailed 


* Compare Bohol. Bob. ad Cic., Pro Sest., p. 137 (Stangl); ; Pseudoas- 
conigna, p. bl (Stangl). 
,5 porticibus? * foris? 
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descriptions. The original Maeniana, thus, were believed to have 
been projecting upper balconies (A, C, D) constructed in order 
to make room for spectators (A, B, C, D) in the higher parts of 
a building at the edge of the Forum (A, B, C), and they pro- 
jected from a portico (A, B, C) over columns (A). Any con- 
nection with tabernae is nowhere mentioned for this early type. 
Indeed tabernae are first mentioned in a passage of Vitruvius 
referring to conditions of his own time." 

Even if all the sources agree about the original character of 
the Maeniana, they do not agree in regard to the date, the 
inventor, and, implicitly, the place in which they first were used. 
In these respects the sources are divided into two classes: one 
of these is composed, of A, B, and apparently E; the other of C 
and D. The former class ascribes the invention to an otherwise 
unknown Maenius, who lived in the early second century B. C., 
and connects the erection of the first Maeniana with the con- 
struction of the Basilica Porcia. The second class, without 
indicating local or other details, ascribes the same invention 
to the most famous member of the Gens Maenia and to a period 
four generations earlier. If we have to make a choice between 
these two traditions without regard for other. considerations, it 
8eems clear that those sources that contain more local and histori- 
eal details and, at the same time, refer to & person only mentioned 
in this connection have to be regarded as more reliable for this 
problem. It is easy to understand how in the second tradition 
a famous man became substituted for an otherwise unknown one, 
but the opposite process is hardly conceivable. Moreover it is 
obvious that the first class is also preferable from the point of 
view of the origin of the two sets of traditions. As a matter of 
fact, it is Glear that this class goes back to Lucilius, i.e. to an 


? See below, note 38. 

* This fact, generally acknowledged, has also been accepted by Huelsen 
(Roem, Mitt., VIII, pp. 84 ff.). In spite of that he and others believe the 
whole story to be legendary. Very strangely, Marx, Luoilius, IL, p. 382, 
states on one side that Lucilius had told a story which he might have 
heard as a child, when the younger Maenius was still alive. But on the 
other hand he follows the general opinion about the earlier invention 
of the Maeniana and the honorary column. But what, if not details 
referring to the whole bargain told by Lucilius, could have inspired the 
Scholiasts? 
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author who saw the buildings to which he referred and who lived 
close to the events. The class C-D, on the other hand, is based 
on the book of Verrius Flaccus, who no longer could see the 
Basilica Porcia and the column. While he could easily ascribe 
the Maeniana to the famous censor, it is inconceivable that 
Lucilius would have talked about events of his own century 
without accurate information. Therefore, most modern authors 
agree that sources A-B are talking about something which 
existed in reality, although generally they made desperate efforts ` 
to distinguish the balcony erected by the younger Maenius from 
the Maeniana. That this is impossible was shown by # compari- - 
son of the description given in all the texts. Although A and B 
do not use the word “ Maenianum ” (because they are not com- 
menting on this term but on the Columna Maenia), it is perfectly 
clear that they describe the same structures as C and D. Fur- 
thermore some modern theories are based on the assumption that 
the earlier Maenius built balconies in the Forum and that four 
generations later.a descendant of the same man repeated the 
operation, which at that time so startled the minds of his con- 
temporaries that he became known for this act alone! Moreover 
we have no evidence that there existed in the Roman Forum of 
the Republic, besides the porches of temples—and we shall see, 
since the second century B. O., basilicae—fagades with columns 
or porticoes of some kind, which the sources C and D, as well as 
A and B, require. The natural conclusion is that the earliest 
Maenianum was built by the younger Maenius in connection 
with the Basilica Porcia. This is the invention which Lucilius 
saw and which a later writer, probably Verrius Flaccus, wrongly 
ascribed to the famous Maenius of the fourth century B. C. 

In this respect the passage of Nonius (E) is especially im- 
portant, since he apparently follows the earlier and better tradi- 
tion in mentioning the simple name Maenius and tying up the 
` invention of the Maeniana with the traditions about the Columna 
Maenia. Undoubtedly, here as in A (where, of course, “ unius 
columnae? and “columna Maenia” are referring to the same 
column) and in B the column from which the balcony is said 
to have projected is the Columna Maenia, which got its name, 
"according to this tradition, from the stipulation made by Maenius 


? See above, note 3. 
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for himself and his descendants when he sold his house to the 
state. : 

At this point we meet a second and grave difficulty of the 
modern theory. The Columna Maenia mentioned in our sources 
A, B, E was a well-known feature of the Roman Forum.” 
Pseudo-Asconius and Porphyrio (i.e. their source, Lucilius, who 
had seen this monument which had been destroyed by the im- 
perial age) | say that the Columna Maenia connected, at least 
locally, with the Basilica Porcia, over which the younger Maenius 
erected his Maenianum. If such a column had been inscribed 


1° See Platner-Ashby, 8. v. 

11 Occasionally, one reads that the Columna Maenia still stood upright 
in the 4th century A.D. (Platner-Ashby, op. oit, 5.9. * Columna 
Maenia”) because of its being mentioned by Symmachus. This is a 
typical example of the wrong use of quotations from ancient authors 
without a consideration of the real meaning of the passage. In his 
typical learned and obscure style, Symmachus discusses in two letters 
(Ep., V, 54 and 66) a lawsuit about & piece of real estate property. 
In this case claims have been made on a house which is owned by the 
client of Symmachus. The house had been owned nearly a century by 
that family. Now suddenly a certain Eusebius claims that before it was 
sold to these people the former owner had encumbered it with a debt 
which had not been repaid. Symmachus claims, in turn, that the family 
of the present owners had nothing to do with this affair, and that the 
claims of the opponents went back to a very remote time. In his 
invective against them he speaks several times despisingly about the 
proeurator of Eusebius, whom he characterizes as an obscure pettifogger 
who by tricks, makes perfectly unjust claims, which, furthermore, have 
been outlawed by the long period of the present ownership. And in this 
sense he says among other unflattering remarks: “nunc procurator a 
columna Maenia multis huiusmodi sutelis foro cognitus inveterata iura 
supplicationibus quatit, . . .” (Ep. V, 54, 3). The man tries "from 
the Maeniane column” to destroy rights which have been established 
for a long time. In this way he refers to a monument symbolizing 
“prehistoric” claims of property rights which are conflicting with 
present conditions. .The man is said to lay claim “from the Maenian 
column ” because he is referring to real estate rights of a very old time, 
for which obstinate people are fighting even as Maenius did, and which 
have been outlawed by the later evolution even as the Maenian column 
had been. The joke is this, that this column does not exist any more 
and it was already an anachronism in its own time. Instead of being 
& proof for the survival of the column, which is contradicted even by 
Pliny, this passage shows that Symmachus and other people of his 
time were very familiar with the tradition about the younger Maenius 
&nd the Maenianum. 


s 
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with a document confirming the stipulation, it would naturally. 
have been named the Columna Maenia.* And there.does not 
exist among the passages of ancient writers referring to the 
locality of the Columna Maenia (with the exception of one 
relatively late author) any statement which would ‘contradict 
this identification. In most of these passages we have only 
references to a column near the Comitium connected with the 
Basilica Porcia. A column, especially one standing on the corner, 
belonging to a. portico on the façade of the Basilica that faced the 
Oomitiam would be in perfect harmony with the indications 
given in the sources. Such a place could easily be called “ Ad 
Columnam Maeniam ” and be used as the customary seat of the 
triumviri capitales or the plebeian tribunes. That the Columna 
‚Maenia was only a-part of the Basilica Porcia is confirmed by the 
much discussed tradition about the plan of the plebeian tribunes 
to enlarge the room available for their customary seat ** by re- 
moving the column.'* If our suggestion is right, this could 
easily be done by reducing the extent of the portico on the fagade 
of the Basilica at one corner. We learn, moreover, that the 
younger Cato started his oratorical career with an effective speech 
against the removal of the Columna Maenia. In my opinion, this 
speech is a strong confirmation of the fact that the column was a 
part of the building erected long before by a member of the 
family of the young orator.5 As the basilicae in the Roman 


13 The parallel is the “pila Horatia? (Dionys. Hal., 3, 22, 9; Platner- 
Ashby, op. oit., 5. v.) which, incidentally, later was a corner pillar of 
the Basilica Aemilia, whatever it might have been originally. 

18 The subsellium of the tribuni did not have a fixed place and could - 
be set up anywhere: Mommsen, Droit publio romain, 3rd ed., 1892, 
U, p. 40, n. 3; Daremberg-Saglio, 8. v. “ subsellium." But jn republican 
times they had, of course, a customary seat in the forum. The tribunal 
of the Basilica Porcia (so Lange, op. ott., pp. 160 ff.) is excluded for the 
very reason that the tribuni were not entitled to sit on á tribunal (see! 
also Gilbert, op. oit., III, p. 165). The legend reported by Valer. Max., 
2, 2, 1, about the tribuni examining the decrees of the senate on a seat 
before the entrance of the Curia, because they were not allowed to enter 
the building, confirms the tradition about their customary seat in front 
of the Basilica Porcia. ‘ 

24 Plut, Oat. Min, 5, 1. : 

15 Plutarch indicates this directly in stating at the beginning the fact 
that the basilica was a “dedication” by the elder Cato (Leroux, op. oit., 
p. 278, is not fair in his criticism, since he creates the impression that 
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Forum were named from the families of the executives who had 
cared for their erection, Porcia, Sempronia, Opimia, Aemilia, 
and Julia (although in reality they were not dedications by 
private men), they were regarded—as it is especially known for 
the Aemilia—as a kind of family monument. If thus the 
younger Cato started his career with a speech delivered for the 
sake of the Columna Maenia, which was at least locally related 
to the Basilica Porcia, the natural explanation is that he fought 
against a damage threatening the appearance of the monument of 
his ancestors in the Forum. 
As a matter of fact the obvious explanation of the Columna 
Maenia as a part of a portico on the facade of the Basilica 
Porcia, identical with the column on which the young Maenius 
reserved the rights of a balcony in the year 184 B. C., is contra- 
dicted by only two statements of one and the same source, the 
elder Pliny. And this is the only reason why modern inter- 
preters in general believe either that there once existed two 
columns connected with the Maenian family or that the whole 
tradition of the balcony of the younger Maenius had nothing to ' 
do with the Basilica Porcia.* The following passage from 


the Basilica and the column are mentioned together only incidentally by 
Plutarch). The identification of the column with the Columna Maenia 
is not absolutely sure, but at least the most obvious: Huelsen, Roem. 
Miit., VIL, p. 93; Gilbert, op. oit., TU, p. 165. 

10 There exist strange solutions of the problem in modern literature, of 
which I give only a few examples, illustrating the confusion which arises 
from any kind of compromise between the contradicting sources. 
Thedenat, op. oit., p. 139, thinks that the younger Maenius used the 
honorary column of the elder for the baleony (so earlier Bunsen, 
op. cit.). That would imply a former position of the official monument 
on private,ground. Indeed Gilbert, op. cit., p. 213, believed that the elder 
Maenius had secured the right to erect a baleony on a column on his 
private ground, which then was preserved in the bargain by his de- 
scendant. Marchetti, op. cit., thinks that the younger Maenius preserved 
a column from the former structure of the house as free standing but 
different from the Columna Maenia; Ossan, op. cit., pp. 18 ff. on the 
other hand, had suggested that the honorary column existed and also an 
unrelated structure preserved from the house and provided with the 
balcony. Muenzer, in turn (op. oit.), discards the tradition about the 
younger Maenius, not without hesitation (p. 248), but he assumes that 
the original honorary column was destroyed when the Basilica was erected 
(what was then the later column?) and denies that the Atrium Maenium 
was a house, suggesting that it was called so only because of the vicinity 
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Pliny is the only source which mentions an honorary column 
erected for the elder Maenius after the victory of Antium among 
the oldest monuments of this kind in Rome: “ antiquior colum- 
narum (sci. celebratio) sicuti C. Maenio, qui devicerat priscos 
Latinos .. ., item C. Duillio . . . quae est etiam nunc in foro” 
(84, 20). One important facb is obvious from this: the column 
. did not exist in the time of our witness. It has been stated by 
Muenzer !" that the passage referring to Maenius, in so far as 
some historical facts (here discarded) of the preceding war are 
concerned, follows a good old annalistic tradition. But, on the 
other hand, Muenzer himself has stated that this chapter of 
Pliny was composed from various sources. Thus it seems not at 
all certain that such a generally reliable source as Varro, who 
has been used elsewhere in this chapter, has to be held responsi- 
ble for the mention of the Columna Maenia as an honorary 
column."® In addition, this passage of Pliny is explicitly con- 
tradicted !? by an earlier and reliable source, Livy, who it is 
absolutely certain directly used sources of a period when the 
Columna Maenia' still stood in the Forum Romanum. He does 
not mention it as an honorary monument for the older Maenius, 
but he says (8, 18)*° that the two victors who shared the tri- 
umph of the war got two equal honorary monuments in the 


of the column. Bo&thius, op. oit., pp. 170, 190, accepts the theory of 
the original Maeniana being upper balconies of the tabernae-porticoes 
around the forum, but suggests that the Columna Maenia was either a 
remnant of-a former fagade-portico of the Maenian house or—rightly— 
a column of the porch of the basilica (p. 183). Thus he’ seems to 
accept both the conflicting traditions about the origin of the Maeniana. 
It has to be noted that the sources do not mention the preservation 
of a column but the stipulation of a right in the new building. 

11 Beitraege zur Quellenkritik der Naturgeschichte des Pifnius, 1897, 
pp. 288 ff. 

18 Even in this case a mistake would be possible. See, for a list of 
Varronian errors, Muenzer, op. oit., p. 144. On the other hand, the 
Varronian text is hardly preserved here, although some facts may have 
been drawn from it. “Etiam nunc” refers almost certainly to Pliny’s 
own time. f 

3? Muenzer, op. oit., p. 280, states rightly that there is no way to 
conciliate the two traditions, as several of the authors mentioned in 
note 1 tried to do, especially in assuming that the statues mentioned by 
Livy stood on columns. 

2° Compare Eutropius, 3. 
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form of equestrian statues in the Forum, a tradition which is 
confirmed elsewhere. Since Niebuhr, however, most modern 
scholars have discarded this testimony in favor of the obviously 
less reliable information given by Pliny. If we consider the 
unanimity of our other sources and at the same time the clear 
contradiction between Pliny and Livy, this procedure seems 
thoroughly unjustified. 

Indeed, such a criticism would probably never have gained 
favor unless there had been a side glance at a second reference 
given by Pliny. It seems necessary to repeat this second well- 
known passage because of its considerable contribution to the 
misinterpretation of the sources: “ Duodecim tabulis ortus tan- 
tum et occasus nominatur; post aliquot annos adiectus est et 
meridies, accenso consulum id pronuntiante, cum a curia inter 
Rostra et Graecostasin prospexisset solem ; a columna Maenta ad 
carcerem inclinato sidere supremam pronuntiavit, sed hoc serenis 
tantum diebus usque ad primum Punicum bellum .. . M. Varro 
primum (scil. horologium) statutum in publico . . . tradit bello 
Punico primo...” (7, 212-3). This passage is the most 
valuable source for the topography of this region of the Roman 
Forum," and leads to the localization of the Columna Maenia 
in a place somewhat east of the Carcer. This would, in my 
opinion, be the right place for the southern column of a portico 
on the eastern facade of the Basilica Porcia. However that 
might be, the passage has wrongly been considered as evidence 
for the existence of a Maenian column before the First Punic 
war and thus different from the column connected with the 
Basilica Porcia, although Pliny might have interpreted his source 
Varro °? in this sense due to his own well-known method of com- 
piling excerpts. That Varro himself did not follow sources of 
the period he is discussing for details of buildings he mentions 
is absolutely clear. He mentions, for example, the Carcer. We 
know from Tenney Frank’s fundamental studies that this build- 
ing, originally a well-house and only considerably later used as 
Carcer,? was not constructed prior to the third century B.C. 
As a carcer it did not exist in the period preceding the First 


71 Compare Huelsen, Roem. Mitt., loo. cit.; O'Connor, op. oit. 

?* Muenzer, op. cit., pp. 260 and 353. 
. * Roman Buildings of the Republic, 1024, pp. 38 ff.; Lugli, Capitolium, 
VIII (1932), pp. 232 ff. 
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. Punic war and as a building for other uses it was certainly not 
constructed until the last years.of the custom discussed by Varro. 
On the other hand, the phrase “post aliquot annos” shows 
clearly that Varro is talking about something that was'cus- 
. tomary from at least the 5th century B. C. down to the middle 
of the 3rd century. Thus the Columna Maenia too, even if it 
had been erected in the late 4th century, would have existed 
during only & short part of the period mentioned. Consequently 
Varro could not have.had any other intention than this: to 
illustrate the various points of these observations with topo- 
graphical details of his own period, which is a quite natural idea. 
Pliny, however, in his obviously reduced excerpt did not pre- 
serve the explicit expression of this intention, however that 
. might have been indicated. The passage as it is, therefore, 
remains a most valuable document for the topography of single 
buildings in Varro's period, but it proves neither that the Career 
existed and was used as such before the First Punic war nor 
that there was a Columna Maenia in this early period. It might 
_be true, on the other hand, that the whole tradition of the col- 
umn of the elder Maenius is rooted in the misinterpretation of 
Varro, who referred to it loosely in connection with customs 
prevailing before the middle of the 3rd century B. C. 
The conclusions we reach from the preceding analysis are as 
follows: first, that there never existed an honorary column for 
. the dictator Maenius and that he had nothing to do with the 
invention of the Maeniana; second, that the Columna Maenia 
was a column on the facade of the Basilica Porcia, probably on 
its southeastern corner; third, that this column was called 
. Maenia because the owner of one.of the houses, sold to give room 
for the construction of the basilica, reserved for himself and his ` 
descendants the right to erect over it a projecting wooden balcony 
‘in order to look down from there upon the games in the Forum. ' 
This balcony as a new and unique feature in the Forum was 
called Maenianum; a name which was later extended to similar : 
constructions. It was probably a small wooden platform on 
wooden beams and accessible by means of a wooden stairway. - 


The facts discussed above are very important for the history 
of the Roman Forum and of the forensic basilica. At the be- 
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ginning of the 2nd century B.C. the Roman Forum was not 
only surrounded by temples, a few public buildings, and rows 
of tabernae, but by private houses such as the one belonging 
to the Gens Maenia. This tradition about these houses in the 
northwestern corner of the Forum, given by our sources A and B, ' 
is confirmed independently by a well-known passage of Livy: 
* Cato atria ** duo, Maenium et Titium in lautumiis, et quattuor. 
tabernas in publicum emit basilieamque ibi fecit, quae Porcia 
appellata est” (39, 44). That the “ atria ” here are synonymous 
with “ domus ” is absolutely clear from the story of the inven- 
tion of the Maeniana. The house of the Maenii, at least, must 
have faced the Forum; the house of Titius might have been the 
neighboring house to the west on the clivus. A similar complex 
of private property on the very edge of the Forum formed still 
later the house of the Scipios on the south side; this too was 
sold for the erection of a basilica, the Sempronia, only 15 years 
later. It was situated in the eastern part of the area of the 
later Basilica Julia. “Ti. Sempronius . . . aedes P. Africani 
pone Veteres ad Vortumni signum lanienasque et tabernas con- 
iunctas in publicum emit basilicamque faciendam curavit, quae 
postea Sempronia appellata est” (Liv. 44, 16)2° The plural 
* aedes ” might indicate a double house, since the earlier Basilica 
Porcia also occupied the space of two domus. We know of such 
double houses, which were formed by adding a neighbour's 
house to one's own property, from the contemporary Tufa-period 
in Pompeii. And especially interesting, again as compared with 
Pompeii, is the fact that for the houses on the ground of the 
later Basilica Porcia as well as of the Sempronia “ tabernae 
coniunctae ” are mentioned. These were, of course, the façade 


. 

2t Livy uses “atrium” for house also in 5, 41, 7; compare Varro, 
Men., 30. For further evidence, see T'hes. Ling. Lat., s.v. “atrium,” 
p. 1102. In view of the uniform traditions, it is impossible to assume 
another meaning here. See also: Wistrand, Corolla archaeologioa, 
1932, pp. 57 ff.; Bo&thius, op. oit., p. 183. 

?5 See, for this passage, the earlier remarkably good observations of 
Reber, op. cit., p. 55, and recently the excellent discussion of Wistrand, 
op. cit. and Bo&thius, op. cit., p. 183. 

?* Baugesohichtliche Untersuchungen am Stadtrand von Pompeji 
(henceforth quoted as Unters.), 1936, pp. 171 and 175. For Rome, ibid., 
p. 203. The term “aedes” seems more to suggest this type than a 
house with atrium and peristyle (so Boéthius, op. ott., p. 183). 
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shops ** so well known from the Pompeian Tufa houses. The 
workshops mentioned in connection with the house of the Scipios 
had exactly the same type of tabernae structures as can be shown 
by another Varronian passage (L.L., 8, 55) describing the 
“lanienae ". as a special kind of “ tabernae.” The house of the 
Scipios, as Boéthius has already pointed ont, must have had 
exactly the aspect of the rich patrician houses of the Pompeian 
Tufa-period with their rows of shops on the facade. Moreover 
I have recently shown ** that in Pompeii too in the 2nd century 
and even later there existed at the edge of the Forum, at least 
in its southern part, private domus with shops, in part dating 
back to the Tufa-period. The Italic Fora including the Forum 
Romanum were, as expressions of a different society, unlike the 
Greek Agora. The latter, even when it was not laid out on 
regular lines, was at least from the fifth century on a public 
space surrounded only by public buildings, religious and profane. 
In Italy (in Rome down to the second century B. C. and in pro- 
vincial towns even later) the aspect of the Forum was -much 
more like that of medieval European markets. Comparable to 
the combination of churches, town halls, shops, and patrician 
houses in these places, the Roman Forum united the socially 
leading element of patrician society — in the form of stately 
patrician houses ?*— with temples, administration buildings, 
and tabernae into a picturesque whole. 

On the ground of several such private houses purchased by 
the state there arose the earliest basilica in the Roman Forum,?° 
a new type which, shortly before, had been introduced into Rome 
in the fishmarket nearby. The use of private grounds is quite 
natural, since the space already occupied by temples and adminis- 
tration buildings was sacred. The same process wae repeated 
in Pompeii, where the basilica also covered the area of earlier 


31 Bo&thius, op. oit., pp. 183 ff. a: Unters., p. 172. 

3? They derived their privileged place from & royal assignation: Liv., 
1, 95, 10. 

"Liv, 26, 27, 3 (year 210 B.C.): "comprehensa postea privata 
aedifleia—neque enim tum basilicae erant . . ." See Bo&thius, op. cit., 
p. 190. l 

*: Plaut., Capt., 815; Ouroul., 472. See Leo’s comments on these pas- 
sages against doubts about the authenticity and significance. From 
Plautus we hear only of a basilica in the fishmarket, close to, but not 
directly in, the Forum (Boéthius, op. ott., p. 192). 
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private houses and where later monumental buildings in the 
southern part of the forum gradually pushed away the existing 
domus (the “ Curiae” and the so-called Comitium, the latter 
preserving in its fagade the tabernae-front of a Tufa-period 
house). As a matter of fact, the evolution of the Roman 
forensic basilica on the market place was conditioned by the 
existence of private property on the edges of the fora, and this 
factor must be considered whether in origin the basilica was 
Greek or Italian. In Greece, since the monumentalization began 
earlier and only public buildings surrounded the Agora, this 
type of basilica did not play an important rôle except in such 
rare cases as the new layout at Corinth after its destruction. 
Pompeii and Paestum, where porticoes screen the various public 
and private buildings on the periphery of the forum, are in every 
respect compromises between the Greek and Roman type. The 
Roman Forum also never lost the traces of its individualistic 
growth and never got a unified monumental frame. The forensic 
basilica of the early imperial age, when long colonnades began to 
extend along the edge of the open places, represents in its evolu- 
tion another compromise between Roman and Greek tradition.*? 

The traditions about the invention of the Maeniana show that 
the Basilica Porcia, at least, had a portico on the facade facing 
the Forum.** This situation has important bearing on the form 
of the earliest basilicae at Rome. In view of the topographical 
situation this portico could be only on the small side, since there 
was no room for a building facing the open space with its long 
side. Thus the Basilica Porcia belonged to the same type of 


33 Unters., pp. 137, 163, 166, 200, 172, 134 ff., 152, 157 ff., 185 ff. 

» This is not the place to discuss the origin of the Basilica. See now 
the interesting suggestions by Val. Mueller, A.J.A., XLI (1937), pp. 
250 ff. It seems to me that his theory does not account sufficiently for 
the difference in dates of his various types and the possibility that 
several of them are only later modifications. This development, not only 
important for the history of single buildings but also intimately con- 
nected with the whole history of the Forum, I tried to sketch in Real- 
Hno., VI, 8. v. “ Staedtebau,” pp. 2062 ff. and 2071 ff. Brilliant observa- 
tions were added by Bo&thius, op. cit., pp. 191 ff. RO 

34 This conclusion has already been drawn by Reber, op. oit., p. 50 and 
Lange, op. oit., p. 159. See also Botthius, above, note 10. 

*5 Reber, op. oit., pp. 47 ff.; Lange, op. cit., p. 159; Huelsen, Roem. 
Mitt., VIIL, pp. 88 ff. 
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` longitudinal building as those that faced open spaces with a porch 
on ‘one small side which we know from the earliest basilicae in 
Italy, those at Pompeii ** and (somewhat modified) at Ardea.’ 
It is natural to assume that the Sempronia, chronologically inter- - 


mediate between the Porcia and these buildings, had the same. ' 
. plan; in this case, however, the building, running with its long 


axis parallel to the Forum, was separated from it by the Taber- 


. nae Veteres and faced the beginning of the Vicus Tuscus. In 


the same way the Basilicae Julia and Aemilia later faced the . 
ends of the streets at the entrance of the Forum, but they now 
had another portico-fagade extending along the Forum on the 
long sides too. For the Sempronia also we have indirect evidence 


' for the existence of a portico on its fagade; indeed we hear from 


“Varro that this building was likewise provided with Maeniana 
(Plin, 35, 113).?' Since a single large picture at one time-filled 
the whole rear wall of this balcony, there can be no doubt that . 
the Maeniana extended only along the short facade of the 
Basilica ** toward the end of the Vicus Tuscus. Such Maeniana 
at the very corner of the Forum could, of course, be used for 
spectators at the games. In‘ any case, the relation of the 
Sempronia and Porcia in type is clear. The balcony of the 
Sempronia, extending the scheme which for a unique reason had 
first been used in the Basilica Porcia, might in this case have 
occupied the whole length of the fagade. The next step in the 
development is mentioned by Vitruvius: the Maeniana extend 
over porticoes surrounding the whole forum.®* Vitruvius, fol. 


?° See the, recent discussion of Mueller (above, note 33); earlier, 
Lange, op. cit., pp. 102 ff. 

èt“ sub veteribus here is a short’ form for Basilica Sempronia, 
see also Plin., 36, 25; Cicero refers also to these Maeniana, glo., 2, 70: 
they would be called | 'f Vetera Maéniana" in his time because of their 
‚age, without alluding to the tabernae veteres in the vicinity. The 
meaning is that the shadow of the “good old” Maeniana offers its 
protection likewise to the good old academic philosophy. “ Sub novis," 
in this passage, refers of course to the tabernae novae on the other 
side of the Forum. 

** Ebert, op. oit., is obviously wrong in assuming a false over the 
whole length of the Basilica. 

? 5, 1, 1. It seems to me methodically wrong to confound this later 
passage. ‚with the traditions about the 2nd century B.C. The very fact 
that in the late 2nd century temporary wooden tribunals were erected 

' around the Forum on the occasion of the games (Boöthius, op. oit. | 
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lowing the old Roman tradition, still regards the Maeniana not 
as simple upper stories of stoge of the Greek type but as pro- 
jecting wooden balconies. An inscription from Aeclanum men- 
tioning *(Ma)eniana eirc/a) forum” * may refer to this type. 
Later, with the disappearance of the old primitive features of 
the Roman market places, the word became a rather vague desig- 
: nation for various kinds of upper galleries, balconies, etc. 

It seems clear that the history of the Maeniana as a charac- 
teristic feature of the Roman republican forum started from a 
single and rather capricious invention of one man. If this is 
true, as I tried to prove, it is obvious that the invention itself 
was rooted in the traditional structural features of its period, 
and that its success and development were made possible only 
because of this intimate connection with an existing “ milieu ” 
of architecture. In this curious architectural type we again 
meet that strange and characteristically Italian interplay be- 
tween private and monumental architecture. It is a priori clear 
that Maenius, in securing the right of his family to have a 
privileged place for viewing the games in the Forum in the 
upper part of the facade of a public building, tried to preserve 
some feature of his own house which had previously been used 
for this purpose.*t It has been mentioned above that this house 
belonged to the type of atrium-house with tabernae on the fagade 
well known from the Tufa-period in Pompeii Now, as the 
reader will remember, the tabernae of such houses in Pompeii 
often had in their upper part wooden galleries open toward the 
street, the so-called “ pergolae.” ** Such pergolae in buildings 
along the forum would naturally have served as privileged 
“balconies ” for the owners of the houses at the time of the 
games. Maenius, in startling his contemporaries by applying 


pp. 190 ff.) shows that in that period in Rome there did not yet exist 
extensive upper galleries surrounding the area. The events reported by 
Plutarch may have been the reason for extending the type in some places 
in the manner described by Vitruvius. 

t C, J. L., IX, 1148. , 

+1 Compare Reber, op. cit., p. 50, who however based his argumentation 
on the wrong idea that the houses of this period generally had porticoes 
on the facade. 

** Bee, for the following remarks, the fundamental article by Mau, 
Roem. Mitt, II (1887), pp. 214ff. Further bibliography: Unters., 
pp. 171 and 181 ff. 
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wooden balconies to the façade of a monumental building, 
simply introduced a characteristic feature of domestic architec- 
ture into an already existing monumental type because he wanted, ' 
. for obvious reasons, to preserve this single feature of his former 


'' house. The feature then was developed into a customary part 


of the republican basilicae at Rome. Moreover, it preserved a 
connection with its origin in domestic architecture not only in 
its use as & baleony for spectators but in other respects also. 
We have already mentioned the painter who exhibited a painting 
in the Maenianum of the Basilica Sempronia in Varro’s time.. 
It is in general well known that the upper wooden pergolae of 
private houses and shops were on the one hand especially adapted 
for viewing pageants and games and on the other hand suitable 
for exhibitions; this was the case with the Maeniana too. 
Thus the invention and development of the Maeniana on the 
Roman Forum illustrates in a remarkable way the growth and 
decline of an architectural type: introduced into monumental 
` architecture from existing Italian domestic construction (for the 
essential reason thet the basilicae succeeded the patrician houses 
along the Forum), they developed as a typical Roman form 
during the later republic until they were absorbed, with other 
traditions of the good. old age, into the new monumentality of : 
the early empire. 
KARL Lamdun Bones 


Naw Yorx Ummeaserr. 


A NOTE ON KLEON’S ASSESSMENT. 


Last year I published in this Journal a correction of certain 
views expressed by Nesselhauf on the Athenian Assessment of 
425 B. C.* The debate has now been opened again by Professor 
Kolbe, who seeks to support Nesselhauf's determination.” In 
view of the importance of Kolbe's conclusions, if they should 
be accepted as correct, I feel compelled to make also one or 
two further comments. 

Fortunately, there is general agreement that every argument 
which is based on the text of the assessment decree should begin 
from the stones themselves and from the letters actually pre- 
served upon them. The crux of the matter lies in the position 
of fragment 2, which controls the restoration of the first twelve 
lines of the inscription. Kolbe gives to this fragment a position 
one letter space to the left of that to which West and I have 
assigned it, in spite of the fact that the continuous line of 
fracture along the right lateral surfaces of fragments 2 and 7, 
which he and Nesselhauf and I all desire, is thereby disrupted. 

The position which Kolbe advocates is shown to be incorrect 
by the photographs which he himself publishes. In one photo- 
graph (op. cit., p. 176) he shows the position of fragment 2 as 
determined by West and Meritt and in his argument he claims 
that the line of fracture in question is here not continuous. 
I print in Fig. 1 an untouched copy of this photograph and in 
Fig. 2 & marked copy with a heavy line showing the continuous 
line of fracture which Kolbe denies. In Fig. 3 I print an un- 
touched copy of a revised photograph which Kolbe has had 
prepared in Freiburg (op. cit., p. 178) to show his position 
for fragment 2 and, as he claims, a continuous line of fracture. 
In Fig. 4 I repeat this photograph, adding only the heavy lines 
along the right lateral edges of fragments 2 and 7 to show that 
the line of fracture is, in fact, not continuous. 

These determinations I made in Athens in 1933, and I advo- 


14.J.P., LVIII (1937), pp. 152-156. 
3 Kolbe, Sitzungsberichte Preuss. Akademie, 1937, pp. 172-188; see 
also Nesselhauf, Gnomon, XII (1936), pp. 296-301. 
* See Meritt and West, The Athenian Assessment of 425 B. O., p. 44 
and Plate I. 
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eate the position which I believe to be right not because I sid l 
it so, but because I was unable to interpret the evidence of the 
fracture in any other way. I had myself rebuilt the stele in the 
museum with fragment 2 in its traditional but incorrect position. ` 
The transcript which West and I furnished to. Tod for pub- 
lication in his Greek Historical Inscriptions depended still on the . 
old position of fragment 2, to which Kolbe would now have us: ' 
return. But, in order to test the evidence of thé fracture, I 
removed fragments 2 and 7 from the reconstructed stele, found 
the correct line of cleavage, and rebuilt the inseription.:accord- ` 
ingly. The necessary patchwork occasioned by this change 3nüy .. 
be seen today in the photograph published on page 39 of The’: 
Athenian Assessment, and the relative position of the fragments 
in question is correctly indicated in the photograph published 
in the same volume on page 32.* 
— This evidence on which a text of the opening lines of the 
assessment decree should be reconstructed is, in fact, easily 
controlled. Either the position to which West and I have 
assigned fragment 2 is right or it is wrong. I believe that the 
photographs published in the Athenian Assessment, in Kolbes 
recent. article, and again by me here, show that the West-Meritt 
position is correct. If these photographs seem doubtful, the 
ultimate test is to lay the fragments on a table and sight ‘along T 
the broken surfaces, observing the continuity of the fracture 
‚across its entire depth from front to back of the stóne, not . 
merely along the surface line which predominates in the photo- ` 
graphs. I have myself juxtaposed the fragments, both in Kolbe’s 
- position and in my own, and sighted along the broken surfaces; 
anyone who wishes may do the same if he will remove them 
from’ the stele and juxtapose them as I did in 1988, In my | 
criticism of Nesselhauf's suggestion I recommended that anyone 
who wished to propose a new arrangement should make’ this 
test. The recommendation still seems to me sound; Kolbe’s 
argument collapses because he has ignored the evidence of the . 
stones as still preserved, where this objective test can be applied. 
It should be noted that new evidence which Kolbe advances 


+I do not know why Kolbe seems to believe that the line ‘of fracture 
depends in some way on the vertical columns of letters in the inscrip- 
tion (op. cit., pp. 176-177). Obviously no account was taken of the 
lettering when the stone was broken. : LE: 
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for his position of fragment 2 depends on what he conceives to 
be a necessary restoration in the text (op. cit., p. 177). For 
him the position is fixed by the reading [ho]: é[o]a[yoyés 
ér]ue[Aósdov] in line 12. Here West and I have restored 
[ho] éo[a]y[oyés èrlime[Aóoðov ——]. For the first preserved 
letter Pittakys, who alone saw the lower part of fragment 2 
undamaged, read the upper part of a vertical stroke. This is 
not necessarily, as Kolbe claims, an “ einwandfrei gelesene Jota.” 
‚The vertical stroke is still preserved and to the right of it all 
the surface of the stone is broken away, as may be seen by 
reference to the photographs on pages 6 and 32 of The Athenian 
Assessment. So far as one can now judge the letter may be 
completed as epsilon just as well as iota. But Kolbe writes 
Infolgedessen halte ich an Pittakis’ ! fest --.” He gives also 
a small drawing showing the iota as it was originally shown 
by Pittakys in the "ApxaroAoyud) "Ednpepis, 1862, no. 72. But 
whereas Pittakys drew the bounding line of the fragment close 


ee "enough to the vertical stroke so that one, aware of Pittakys’ 


lack of exactness, might legitimately suppose that the surface 
. along the right of the stroke was no better preserved then than 
now, Kolbe has unconsciously favored his own case by showing 
a wide area of uninscribed stone to the right of his iota. To 
illustrate this point clearly I print a photograph taken from 
Pittakys’ drawing in Fig. 5 and a copy of Kolbe's drawing, 
for the sake of comparison, in Fig. 6. The second letter was 
read by Pittakys as part of a sigma, of which the upper stroke 





Fig. 5. Copy of the lower part of fragment 2, as drawn 
by Pittakys ('Apx. 'Eó., 1862, no. 72). 


alone was preserved. This has now entirely disappeared, and 
Kolbe assumes that it was part of epsilon. There can be no 
doubt that the stroke in Pittakys’ drawing belonged to sigma 
and not to epsilon; one has only to look at his drawing to be 
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convinced of this fact (see Fig. 5). Kolbe has shown this 
stroke in his drawing also (see Fig. 6), but he has changed the 


II "DEC AX 


I2 


Fig. 6. Copy of the lower part of fragment 2, as re- 
drawn by Kolbe (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Ak., 1937, p. 177). 


aspect given by Pittakys so completely that the letter now looks 
like epsilon—the letter necessary for Kolbe’s restoration. No 
argument can be based on evidence presented in this way. 

One further point should be noted. The stone in Athens must 
be studied as a monument of three dimensions. Kolbe has 
moved not only fragment 2, but fragment 3 as well, one letter 
space to the left. In so doing he encounters a conflict between 
fragments 3 and 8, for the fragments are so preserved that 
fragment 3 cannot be moved to the left of the position to which 
it is assigned in The Athenian Assessment without intruding on 
preserved portions of fragment 8. This was made clear in my 
Athenian Financial Documents, p. 13, in The Athenian Assess- 
ment, pp. 6-7, and in the exposition in A. J. P., LVIII (1937), 
pp. 153-154. The consequences have evidently escaped Kolbe’s 
attention, though he gives in his footnotes (op. cit., p. 178) 
reference to all these discussions here cited. I see no reason 
for commenting further on the restorations he proposes (op. cit., 
p. 181) for the opening lines of the decree. Whatever difficulties 
they involve (and there are many) are secondary to the physical 
difficulties of the stone which concern fragments 2 and 7 and 
fragments 3 and 8. 


BENJAMIN D. MerITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY. 


THE NATIONALITY OF THE POET CAECILIUS 
STATIUS. 


Statius Caecilius comoediarum scriptor clarus habetur natione 
Insuber Gallus et Enni primum contubernalis. Quidam Medio- 
lanensem ferunt. Mortuus est anno post mortem Enni (II, 
Ritschl) et iuxta Ianiculum (iuxta eum in Ianiculo, Ritschl) 
sepultus (Jerome, ad Euseb. Chron. A. Abr. 1838 = 179 B. C.). 

Statius autem servile nomen fuit. Plerique apud veteres servi 
eo nomine fuerunt. Caecilius ile comoediarum poeta inclutus 
servus fuit et propterea nomen habuit Statius. Sed postea ver- 
gum egt quasi in cognomentum appellatusque est Caecilius Sta- 
tius (Gellius, TV, 20, 12 and 13). 

It is from these two passages that modern scholars have as- 
sumed that Caecilius Statius was a manumitted Insubrian Celt. 
As typical of this assumption may be quoted the account con- 
cerning him in the Cambridge Ancient History:? “ Caecilius 
Statius (c. 219-166 B. C.) an Insubrian captive and the first 
Celtic author in Rome. . . ." There are, however, grave diffi- 
culties in accepting this view. Chief among these may be men- 
tioned the name Statius, which is neither servile nor Celtic. 

The name Statius is comparatively frequent in the extant 
Osean inseriptions, occurring at least three times in Buck's col- 
lection? In addition at least five examples may be quoted from 
Latin literature where Statius is used together with a name 
which is Samnite: Statius Statilius (Val. Max., I, 8, 6) ; Statius 
Gellius (Livy, IX, 44, 13) ; Statius Minatius (Livy, X, 20, 13) ; 
Statius Trebius (Livy, XXIII, 1, 1-3); Statius Metius (Livy, 
XXIV, 19, 2)! and one example of a Samnite with Statius as a 
nomen: Xgáros 6 Savvirys (App. B.C., IV, 25). Further in 
volumes IX and X of the CIL containing the Latin inscriptions 
from Southern Italy the name occurs at least 37 times. From 
this evidence, therefore, it would appear that Statius is an old 
Southern Italian name, belonging probably to the Samnite 
tribe. The fact that it appears in literature as both a praenomen 
and a nomen further suggests a non-Roman origin, for the 


1The writer wishes to thank Professor N. W. DeWitt for reading this 
paper in manuscript and offering helpful criticism. 

2 VIII, p. 412. 

BA Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian: Boston, Ginn and Co., 1904, 
Nos. 20, 49, 02. 
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Roman name was highly standardized, the various parts not. 
being interchangeable. Samnite nomina and praenomina are, , 
on the other hand, interchangeable, as for example: 


Gavius (praenomen in Osean inser. and App. B.O., I, 40; ^ 
nomen in Oscan inscr. and Val. Max., IX, 3) ` 
Herennius (praenomen in Osean inscr. and Livy, IX, 1, 2; 
nomen in Oscan inser. and Livy, XXIII, 44,1) ` 
Papius (praenomen in Osean inscr. and Vell. Pat., II, 16, 1; 
i nomen in Oscan inser. and App., B. C., I, 40) 
Vibius (praenomen in Osean inscr. and Livy, XXIII, 6, 1; 
E nomen in Latin inser. and Cio., ad Fam, XI, 12, 1) 
Herius, always a nomen in Oscan and generally in Latin inscrip-. 
tions, is a praenomen in Livy, XXIII, 43, 9. 


So also Statius is, as we have seen, a praenomen in Oscan and in 
Livy but a nomen in Appian. It is a cognomen in the case of 
the poet Publius Papinius Statius, whose native town was Na- 
ples.* The name is, it is true, occasionally found as a slave name 
in Latin as, for example, the slave of Cicero's brother Quintus.* 
Isolated examples of this kind, however; are not sufficient’ to 
prove the servile origin of people bearing the name Statius. 
This evidence for the Samnite origin of the name Statius 
raises the second difficulty in the traditional account that the. 
. poet was an Insubrian Gaul, from Milan “as certain writers 
' gay.” The name is in fact widespread in the Po Valley, occur-. 
ring—in Volumes V and XI of the CIL—85 times. This fre- 
quent occurrence, however, does not prove the name. to be Celtic. | 
The present writer has, by an investigation * of Samnite names 
in the south and north of Italy, shown that there is much evi- 
dence for a large migration of Samnite farmers to the Po Valley 
in the years following the Hannibalic War. ‘It may be well to 
summarize one or two of the points made there. Thahistory of 
. the Po Valley as recorded in the Roman historians is very con- 
fused. Although there is no evidence for it, most modern his- 


* Silvas, III, 5; 81. 

5 Ad Att., II, 19, 1: “Sed mihi nihil est molestius quam Statium manu 
missum. ‘Nec meum imperium, ac mitto imperium, non simultatem 
meam /revereri saltem.’” Is it possible that this mention. of a manu- 
mitted slave, together with a passage of Roman comedy (Terence), has 
contributed to the mistaken inference that Statius the dramatist was a 
slave? 

*0,J., XXIX (1934), pp. 500-008. (An abstract.) 
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torians assume that the Celts continued to inhabit this part of 
Italy down to the Christian era,’ even going so far as to assert 
that Virgil was a Celt. But we have the precise statement of 
Polybius? who passed through this district in 150 B.C.: “ As 
I have witnessed them (the Celts) not long afterwards entirely 
expelled from the plain of the Po except a few communities close 
under the Alps, I did not think it right to make no mention 
either of their original invasion or of their subsequent expul- 
sion.” He says elsewhere '? that the wars of the Romans upon 
the Celts had always been “not for the sake of supremacy. or 
sovereignty, but for their totel expulsion and extermination.” 
This expulsion of the Celts must have created a problem because 
of vacant lands in the Po Valley, which the Romans were ap- 
parently unable at the time to colonize by themselves. Added 
to this is the fact that the Samnites had been dislodged from 
their home in the south by the devastations of Hannibal’s army. 


"It is only recently that this view has been doubted. Cf. T. Frank, 
0. A. H., VIII, p. 327: “It was not long before the Italians began to 
settle in the neighbourhood of Milan, and in a century (sc. about 100 
B.C.) the Insubrian lowlands revealed hardly any traces of Celtic 
civilization.” 

* It has also been assumed that Cornelius Nepos was an Insubrian (most 
recently by Mary L. Gordon, “The Patria of Tacitus,” J. R. 8., XXVI 
(1936), pp. 145-161, where she attempts to prove that the historian also 
was a Celt; also by J. Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome to the 
Olose of the Golden Age, p. 423). The reasoning by which Professor Wight 
Duff makes Nepos a Celt is fallacious: “He was Padi accola (Pliny, 
N. H., IN, 18, 127) and a townsman of T. Catius (Pliny, Ep., IV, 28, 1). 
Since Catius was an Insubrian (Cic. ad Fam., XV, 10, 1), it is a fair 
inference that Nepos came from the one Insubrian town on the Po— 
Tieinum near Pavia." ‘This involves several unnecessary assumptions: 
(1) that Tgeinum was Celtic in the last century B.C.; (2) that, since 
Catius is called by Cicero an Insubrian and Nepos is said to have dwelt 
near the Po and to have been a fellow-townsman of Catius, both must 
have come from Tieinum; (3) that al] inhabitants of the same town 
belong to the same nationality. The letter of Pliny referred to is, how- 
ever, addressed to Vibius Severus, who was also a townsman of Nepos 
and Catius. Since Vibius is a Samnite name, by the above reasoning 
Nepos and Catius would be Samnite also. Further, there is little reason 
for assuming Catius to be a Celtic name. There wasia Quintus Catius, 
a plebeian aedile, in Rome in 210 B. C. (Livy, XXVII, 6,19). Augustine 
(Oiv. Dei, TV, 21) refers to an old Roman god, one of the Indigitamenta, 
called Catius Pater. The nomen of the poet Silius Italieus was Catius. 

? IT, 35, 4. 10 JJ, 21, 9; 31, 8. 
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These historical facts taken in conjunction with epigraphical 
evidence point to the conclusion, mentioned above, that a large 
number of Samnite farmers migrated north following Hanni- 
bal’s departure from Italy and the exodus of the Celts. 

During one of these wars of expulsion, it is said, Statius was 
taken captive and brought to Rome. The tradition followed by 
some (quidam) that he was a Milanese probably arose from the 
fact that Milan was the chief town in the small district of the 
Insubres.** It was there that the decisive battle was fought in 
194, after which according to Strabo (V, 213) their village or- 
ganization came to an end and the tribe as such disappeared. 
The practise usually followed by the Romans in such cases was 
to sell the slaves captured in war for work on the farms, as for 
example Marius’ captives of 102, who later became the backbone 
of Spartacus’ revolt. It would be extremely unlikely, therefore, 
that one Celt would be singled out of all the captives to be taken 
into a Roman household. 

Even without the above evidence to disprove the Celtic origin 
of Statius, the inherent difficulties in Jerome’s account are very 
great. When and how, being a Celt, with no knowledge of Latin 
and Greek and probably no education, could he have become so 
proficient in these languages as to have composed at least 40 
plays, some of them adaptations from the Greek New Comedy? 
Assuming that he came to Rome between the years 200-194 and 
died in 169 (or, if Ritschl’s emendation be accepted, in 166), he 
would have lived in Rome at the longest 28-34 years. Some of 
these years must surely have been spent in slavery, for he would 
scarcely have been freed immediately upon his arrival. Further, 
it has been shown?* that, accepting the traditional dates, ' 
Jerome’s date (179 B. C.) for the peak of his career is reason- 
able. This then would leave only 16-20 years for him to have 
been brought to Rome, to have served as a slave and been freed, 
to have learned Latin and Greek, and to have established himself 
as one of the most successful playwrights in the city.!* If, how- 


u According to Frank’s reckoning (O..4. H., VIII, p. 327) it comprised 
only about 1800 square miles of arable ground. 

1 Livy, XXXIV, 46. 18 Pauly-Wissowa, Oceoilius. 

14 Although he was apparently unsuccessful at first, he later became a 
favorite (2nd prologue to Terence, Heoyra, ll. 1-15). Cf. also Varro 
(ap. Non., 374): in argumentis Caecilius posoit palmam; Volcatius 
Sedigitus (ap. Gellius, XV, 24) places him first in a'list of writers of 
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ever, Statius came from Samnite stock, this question of language 
would be more easily answered. Even if he had not come into 
contact with Latin and Greek in the early years of his life, still 
Oscan—which would have been his native tongue—was an 
Italian dialect, a sister to Latin; and the district from which he 
came had reached some degree of civilization. 

If Statius was a Celt, such a career would be without parallel, 
for the cases of Plautus and Terence were not similar. Plautus, 
was in the first place an Italian and, according to the traditional 
account of his life, he would have had ample time during the 
early part of his career, while working at the stage at Rome and 
while engaged in business as a trader, to become acquainted with 
both Latin and Greek. If this tradition is doubted, it has re- 
cently been shown that it is quite possible that he became ac- 
quainted with Greek and perhaps with Menander before leaving 
his native town of Sarsina.!5 

Terence, although he came from Carthage as a slave, may quite 
possibly have been the son of a southern Italian family which 
had been taken captive by Hannibal and sold in Carthage.9 If 
this suggestion be correct, Terence would have had some knowl- 
edge of the Italian dialects and perhaps Greek even before he 
was brought to Rome as a slave. He then had the advantage of 
being a protégé of the Scipionic Circle, the outstanding literary 
society of the time, whose chief interests lay in Latin and Greek 
literature. Still he wrote only six plays, and even of these some 
. people doubted whether he was the author, thinking that their 
elegantia sermonis pointed rather to some member of the Scipi- 
onic Circle, Laelius perhaps.!' i 

Nor can Statius’ choice of language be used to prove his Celtic 
origin. As far as may be judged from the extant fragments, 
there is n8 evidence of any “ Celtic fire” which would doubtless 
have remained in his soul had he been an Insubrian. On the 
other hand his language is of a boisterous type, with a freedom 
in the use of abstracts that is typical of Plautus and of southern 
Italians generally and such as may have existed in the Fabulae 


palliatae. Buetonius (Vita Terenti, II) relates how Terence was bidden 
by the aediles to read his first play before Caecilius for criticism. 
Cicero (De Opt. Gen. Or., 1) speaks of him as fortasse summus comicus. 

1 4.J. A, XXXIX (1935), pp. 92 ff. 

19 A.J. P., XLIV (1933), pp. 268 ff. 

?! Cicero, Ad Att., VII, 3, 10; Quint., X, 1, 99. 
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` Atellanae. Cicero speaks of him as malus auctor Latinitatis '* 
and joins him with Pacuvius (who was born at Brundisium) as 
male loouti® But in-the first case it is with Terence ® that he 
compares him and in the second with members of the Scipionic . 
Circle. These comparisons, then, do not suggest lack of ability 

' in the use of Latin. It could not be said that Ennius, Naevius, 
or Plautus (who were all Italians) possessed this elegantia ser- 
monis which Cicero praised in the Scipionie Circle.** 

'Jerome's information that he was an Insubrian Gaul was prob- 
ably derived from Suetonius’ lives of the posts.” Although it 
cannot be literally true, inasmuch as Statius is not a servile or : 
& Celtic name, yet it may contain an element of truth. That is,. 
Statius may have come to Rome from the district of the Insu- 
bres and even from Milan. It has been shown above that the 

` evidence points to a Samnite migration to the Po Valley after 
the Hannibalic War. Statius, therefore, if born c: 220 B. O., 
could not have been born thére. Accepting, however, the trac 
ditional date for his birth, he would have reached military age 
about 200. It was just about this time that the Romans were 
again turning their attention to the Celts in the North in a final 
attempt to expel them, and it was against the Insubrians that 
they were fighting. It may be suggested, therefore, that Sta- 
tius was one of the Italian allies who formed the Roman garrison 
in the north at this time.” It may. further. be suggested that, 
just as Ennius came to, the notice of Cato in Sardinia in 204 and 
was brought to Rome by him, so Statius may have been brought 
to the attention of one Caecilius while still fighting in the north 
or even after his arrival in Home. When he began to make & 
name for himself as a dramatist, he may have taken the name of 
his patron and kept his own as a cognomen, 

Certain identification of Statius! patron is of course impos- 

sible. "The suggestion may be made, however, that he was the 


35 Cicero, loo. oit. 12. Id., Brut., 258. 

20 Cf, Horace, Ep., II, 1, 59: vincere Oaecilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 

"Cf. Brut, 172; ad Fam. IX, 15, 2 where Cicero dates Celtic 
infiuence on Roman speech after the time of the Gracchi. 

33 Cf. the preface to his translation of Eusebius’ Ohronicon. . 

"Livy, XXXI, 10, 5: L. Furius Purpurio tum provinciae (a0. Cisal- 
pine Gaul) praeerat, cetero ew senatus consulto eweroitu. dimisso praeter 
quinque milia socium ac Latini nominis. Also XXXI, 21, 7: in alas 
divisum socialem eweroitum habebat (i.e. before Cremona). 
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Marcus Caecilius, legatus legionibus praepositus in Cisalpine 
Gaul in 200. Statius may have come to his notice then or as 
late as 194, when the allies in the Roman army of the previous 
year were dismissed from service.5 There is, further, the inter- 
esting passage in Pliny's Natural History (VII, 101) which 
gives as Ennius! reason for adding the sixteenth book to his 
Annals his admiration for Titus Caecilius Denter and his broth- 
er.* The brother may perhaps be identified with the Marcus 
Caecilius Denter who was sent on an embassy to Macedonia and 
Greece in 178. "The passage of Pliny would most reasonably 
be explained by identifying this Marcus Caecilius Denter and the 
Mareus Caecilius, commander of the legions in 200, with Statius 
patron. The close friendship between Ennius and Caecilius 
would explain how Statius became acquainted with Ennius so 
soon after his arrival in Rome (cf. Jerome's Enni primum con- 
tubernalis), for Caecilius would certainly have introduced him, 
83 soon as possible, to the outstanding poet in the city. 

It would be curious if Caecilius, the legatus of 200, did not ap- 
pear later in history. The objection that he may have died in 
battle appears less likely in view of the fact that it was the right 
wing commanded by Marcus Furius which stood the brunt of the 
enemy’s attack and in which most of the casualties occurred. 
If it seems improbable that a legatus of 200 be sent on an em- 
bassy 27 years later, the case of Furius may be cited, whose 
.eareer can be traced from 201 to his praetorship in 173.7? It 


“Livy, XXXI, 21, 8. 

as Ib., XXXIV, 56, 5 and 12. As this is the only mention of such a 
dismissal between 200 and 194, it may be assumed to have included also 
those who fought in the campaigns of previous years. 

** If the gsual emendation of Teucer to Denter be accepted. The name 
in Pliny's account has also been emended to T. Aelius (E. M. Steuart, 
The Annals of Ennius, p. 203) in order to make it agree with the account - 
in Livy (XLI, 1, 7; 4, 3), where two brothers, T. and C. Aelius, are 
mentioned as tribunes in the Istrian War. The emendation makes it 
possible to place in Book XVI a fragment of Ennius, otherwise doubtful 
(18 of Bk. XVI, Steuart). There are, however, so many uncertainties 
in dealing with the fragments in general, and with the names in this 
account in particular (cf. Havet, Bibl. de Vécole des hautes études, 
XXXV, pp. 35 ff.), that there is no obligation to accept this emendation. 
We do not know anything further of Caecilius’ interest in literature; 
nor do we of that of Terentius Lucanus who adopted "Terence. 

Livy, XLII, 0, 5. 38 Tb., X XXI, 22, 2. 29 P. W., Furius, 56. 
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may be assumed that these two men and their colleague Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus, who died during an epidemie in 180, while . 
holding the office of pontifex,” were in the year 200 at the very 
beginning of their careers. 

The chief points in the above argument may be re 
as follows: (1) epigraphical and literary evidence points to the . 
name Statius as being neither servile nor Celtic but Samnite; 
(2) the successful literary career of Caecilius Statius, hard to 
explain if he was, according to the tradition, a manumitted In- 
subrian Gaul, becomes intelligible if he was of Samnite birth; 
(3) Jerome’s account may, however, contain this truth, that he 
was one of the Italian allies fighting for Rome in the north dur- 
ing the final war of expulsion of the Insubrians; (4) Statius may 
have been discovered by & Caecilius either in the north or later . 
in Rome and may have kept his own name after adopting that of 
his patron in the arts, Caecilius. . 

The importance of the above suggestions, if they be accepted, 
is greater than the mere establishment of the racial origin of 
Caecilius Statius. The improbable assumption that a Celt, the 
only example in Roman literary history and at such an early 
date, became one of the leading dramatists in Rome will no 
longer be necessary. His career will, on the other hand, accord 
well with the interesting fact that during the third and second 
centuries B. C. practically all Roman writers were of Southern 
Italian origin. 

: D. O. Rosson. 


Untvsaarer oy Waersen ONTARIO, 
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30 Livy, XL, 42, 6. 
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“They that seek gold, dig up much earth and find little” 
says Heraclitus (22). Students of the classics, familiar as they 
are with the dusty business of archaeological or literary excava- 
tion, may nevertheless be warned that we are going to burrow 
for a small grain of Heraclitean philosophy in an especially un- 
pleasant and unpromising ground. The late legend on the life 
and death of the obscure philosopher is an accumulation of 
imbecilities. Its author (or authors) tried to be facetious and 
ironical, but the attempt resulted in stupid vulgarity. 

In Diogenes Laertius, 9, 3 (== Vors., A1), the last period of 
Heraclitus’ life is thus described: *. .. finally he fell into 
misanthropy. He secluded himself and lived in the mountains, 
feeding on grass and plants. This caused him to contract 
dropsy. He went back to town and consulted the physicians, 
asking them in cryptic language whether they were able to turn 
deluge into drought. But they did not understand. So he 
buried himself in a place where cattle were stalled, hoping that 
the tepid cow-dung would have an evaporating effect. But not 
even that helped, and so he died, being sixty years old." 

The repellent story is not based on any historical tradition. 
Lassalle was the first to remark that it belongs to & certain 
group of stories and anecdotes that invent appropriate deaths for 
prominent people? The fictitious conditions under which 
famous men are said to have ended their lives symbolize their 
peculiar merits or foibles. In the case of Heraclitus the story 
is unusually circumstantial and the caricature unusually elabo- 
tate. As the judges of the underworld condemn the great sin- 
nets to swifer what they did unto others, so the author of this 
posthumous libel turns loose against Heraclitus the alleged 
defects of his writing and the absurdities of his doctrine. And 


11 quote from Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, chapter 
92 in the 5th ed., Berlin (Weidmann), 1934 (— ch. 12, previous editions). 
The numbers, if not preceded by “ A," refer to the “B” series.—All the 
fragments of Heraclitus (with few exceptions) have recently been dis- 
eussed with circumspection by Olof we Untersuchungen zu Heraklit, 
Leipzig (Dieterich), 1935. 

‘Ferdinand Lassalle, Gesamtwerke, eL Schirmer, Leipzig (Schirmer), 
1905, vol. 6, p. 58, note 1. 
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in addition he throws his victim into such situations and makes 
him commit such actions as Heraclitus, outraging decent hu- 
manity, had slanderously ascribed to ordinary man. ' * 

Let ‘us try to explain, in the spirit of its originators, the 
Philistines’ impotent revenge on genius. Heraclitus, the scorner 
of humanity, cannot bear any longer the intercourse with his 
fellow creatures and retires into uninhabited mountains. He 
had charged ordinary people with enjoying only the crude pleas- 


ures of the body, like animals feeding on weeds (4), and of' 


being blind to real values, like asses that prefer straw to gold 
(9). Now he himself, in his secluded remoteness from proper 
living conditions, under the sway of bare material necessity 
which he so haughtily despised, has to. eat grass and weeds. 
Heraclitus had advanced the theory that the soul of man con- 
sists of divine and living fire, but that in most men the flame is 
soiled and deteriorated by a considerable admixture of water, 
preventing the mind from shining brightly and understanding 
clearly. Now fate makes Heraclitus contract a dropsy as a con- 
Sequence of his unhealthy, diet. Heraclitus, being well aware 
that “it is death for souls to be turned into water” (36), is 
compelled to return to the city and to consult the doctors. What 
a humiliation! Had he not insulted in his book the whole pro- 


fession by maintaining that its practitioners only took money 


from their patients for inflicting further pains on them (58)? 
If what Heraclitus taught were true, viz. that “what is moist 
dries ” (126; cf. [Heracl.], Epist. V, p. 72, 33, Bywater), he 
should have been cured easily. But unfortunately he spoke 
to the doctors in the style with which he drives his readers 
. to despair: he asked them to turn deluge into drought, and 
they did not understand what he wanted them do. This served 


him right. How often had he abused all humanity for not 


grasping the meaning of his riddles (1 and passim)! Now 
Heraclitus tries & cure of his own invention. He buries him- 
self in dung, and, on the assumption that the process of life is 
sustained by a constant exhalation and evaporation (12 et al.), 
he hopes that the tepid manure will save him. But his hope is 
vain, and he dies. 


* Lassalle is probably right when he feels that the very words Bun f 


and abdyués are taken from some ^ passage in Heraclitus. 
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There are some variants and additions in other versions. Thus 
Neanthes of Kyzikos (A1, 4) relates that the transformation 
(ueraBoX) of the philosopher into an apparent heap of manure 
caused the dogs not to recognize (dyvoeiv) him; consequently, 
they ate him up. According to Heraclitus, life means incessant 
change, and transformation is a kind of rest and renewal (pera- 
BáAXov évaraverat, 84). On the other hand, he had upbraided his 
unbelieving public telling them that “dogs bark at all those 
whom they fail to recognize " (u) ywdoxwor, 97). 

Our interpretation of the legend does not claim to be accurate 
throughout. Our incomplete material does not allow us to quote 
point for point the particular and specific references which the 
author had in mind when composing his parody. We have been 
able, however, to illustrate the story from beginning to end by 
some pertinent tenets and sayings of Heraclitus. But there is 
one notable exception. That Heraclitus should have buried him- 
self under filth is an idea not warranted by thé known frag- 
ments of Heraclitus. And yet this loathsome oddity recurs 
in all the different versions, with only slight variations in 
details. It is therefore a legitimate guess that this motif is, 
like all the rest, parodic, and that Heraclitus, in one of his 
irksome criticisms, had used the words “he buries (xaropórr«) 
himself in filth,” or the like. 

Now it happens that the two significant words BopBépo 
xaropwpvypévoy recur in a no less dignified book than Plato’s 
Republic, and that they recur in.a quotation from an unnamed 
author. Plato says (Rep., vii, 533 d) : 5j dcarcxrucy péBodos . . . 
T$ öyrı ey Bopfiópo Bapßapıra rıvı rò Ts extis Supa karopopvypéyov 
Jjpépa fAxa xal áváye dvo. That Plato is quoting someone is 
proved by the words rë öyrı which, as they stand, can only mean 
TQ Övre obras Exe dawep kal máar ÜAeyov codoí rwes dvipes. We 
may conclude with confidence that the author whom Plato 


‘Frags. 13 and 37 seem to be somehow related but their purport is 
ag yet uncertain (Gigon, p. 121). 

5 The tradition varies in so far as Heraclitus either buries (xaropürre:) 
or anoints himself or asks children to cover him with the substance. 
(Time and again he expresses his disdain for immature childhood; now 
he needs the help of children.) The stuff is always described as cow- 
dung; only Suidas (A la) speaks instead of sand. To the evidence as 
printed in Vorsokratiker may be added Marc. Aur., 3, 3, 4. 
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quotes is Heraclitus, and that Heraclitus had said: the ordinary 
man cannot perceive metaphysical reality because he has buried 
himself in filth. This accounts well enough for two words in 
angle quotation; ° but what about the rest? What about the 

“eyes of the soul, prevented by barbarism from clear percep- 
tion??* They are taken, almost literally, from another saying 
of Heraclitus: 


107 Kaxol uáprvpes P E Spbarpol kai dra Bapßdpovs Yuxäs 
exövrwv. 

The double coincidence (both between the quotation and the 
biography of Heraclitus, and between the quotation and frag- 
ment 107 of Heraclitus), a coincidence in expressions of such 
a peculiar coinage, makes the identification certain. It may 
be accepted as established that Plato, in his one quotation, com- 
bines two cognate a from Heraclitus, frag. 107 and Hie 
new one. 

One inference is at once obvious. Eu book contained 
& thought which Plato was to develop into his cave parable. 
Heraclitus had contended that man is buried in filth and that 
thereby his spiritual view is obstructed. Plato, in the begin- 
ning of the seventh book of the Republic, sets forth how man 
is, as it were, buried in a subterranean cave, unable to see the 
daylight of spiritual truth. It is now clear that Plato, when 
quoting Heraclitus in the same seventh book of the Republic, is 
paying homage to the archaic author who, by his blunt and crude 
verdict on the human state, had given him the inspiration for 
his consummate parable of the cave.? 


° Adam in his commentary on the Republic (Cambridge [Ugiv. Press], 
1902) says that the image fopfópe xaropwpvypyévor is taken from Orphic 
theology and refers to Rep., ii, 303 d: Movoatos . . kal à tds abroU . . . 
rots dvoolovs . . . kal ddlxovs els wydéy Tiva karopirTovcip ép "AiBov xal 
kooxlrw Dönp drvayxdfovor dépew, Erı re [Orras els kaxàs Bótas Ayorres .. 
(== Orphio. fragmenta, ed. Kern, no. 4). The relationship between the 
two passages in the Republic will be discussed below on p. 323, note 32. 

" The words 3péua éAke: kai dyáye dyw are not part of the quotation 
but refer back to Plato's own cave simile (cf. 518 cff.). 

*'The blending of the BópfBopos fragment and the Sdpfapos fragment 
results in the pun fopfópe Bappapıxğ. Perhaps the pun, in some form 
or other, was already in the original. 

° It is not necessary to expatiate on the analogous way in which 
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For Heraclitus himself, the result does not appear spectacular. 
Two words, something like BopBépw xaroptrrerat, have been re- 
covered. But the gain might prove less meager if we were in a 
position to restore also the original setting of the tiny bit of new 
evidence and to determine its original bearing. This should not 
be impossible since Plato’s quotation shows beyond doubt in 
what sense the image was applied by Heraclitus. Perhaps the 
new fragment may shed some light in its turn on the other 
tradition. 

Looking round for analogies among the known fragments, 
we note, in the first place, fragment 107, an allusion to which 
had been blended by Plato with the allusion to this one. Both 
fragments refer to the same idea of Heraclitus that ordinary 
man, however able and experienced according to current stand- 
ards, has only a superficial contact with reality. But to him 
who has seen the light of metaphysical truth, things become 
transparent. His insight penetrates through appearance and 
proceeds to the core of objects and events. He witnesses a spec- 
tacle more sublime than anything one could suspect (18) and at 
the same time as close to everyday life as the most manifest 
sensations are. For it is not to a remote dreamland somewhere in 
the void that the Heraclitean discoveries carry the mind, but 
they make the enlightened among us understand more deeply 
this our world, make them experience more fully and intelli- 
gently these our lives, and make them perform more wisely and 
aptly the actions which are required from the best.!? 

In the second place, there are three more fragments in which 
* dirt" or “mud” is mentioned (13, 37, 5), and to these may 
be added the evidence appropriately collected by Bywater in his 


e 
Heraclitus and Plato call for liberation of the mind from confinement 
and entanglement. The fundamental identity of views necessarily led to 
parallelisms in detail. 

10° It is in the particular Heraclitean sense that I shall distinguish 
in the following pages “metaphysical reality” or “the divine" from 
* guperficial reality " or "the mundane," and "the enlightened" from 
“ordinary man” respectively. I admit that these expressions are 
vague, but it is beyond the scope of this article further to determine 
the vista which Heraclitus claims to have opened up. The specific 
quest and pursuit of the early metaphysicians has been admirably 
clarified by Georg Misch, Der Weg in die Philosophie, Leipzig (Teubner), 
1826. 
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note on € 18 7 no. 54 in his edition). u An imaginative 
mind, when confronted with this accumulated evidence, will at 
once see emerge from it the idea of an elaborate symbolism, or 
even allegorism, a system in which certain philosophical concep- 
' tions seem td be represented by certain definite metaphors, one 
of them being “ filth.” A critical mind, however, will soon raise 
the objection that all combinations are vague and precarious 
unless the proper relation of the different notions and their 
position in the Heraclitean system are reliably ascertained, 
Fortunately this is feasible. The single symbols can be ac- 
curately interpreted as elements in a characteristic pattern of 
Heraclitus’ thought. The pattern,-as we shall see, is more than 
just a favorite scheme of reasoning or speaking. It is not an 
external form, interchangeable with several others, but it has 
been instrumental in mpeg to some extent the substance of 
the doctrine. 

-The pattern i is obvious in this saying: 


Y9 "Avijp víjztos jkovae mpòs Balpovos, à Ökworrep mais mpös dvöpds. 


Man is stamped as infantile by er just as the child is ` 
by man. ‘ 


For the sake of convenience, we call this pattern by the name of: 
the geometrical mean and transcribe it by formulae such as 
‘God/man == man/boy, or else A/B = B/C, using mathematical 
language rather loosely and disclaiming mathematical strict- 
ness. To ascertain the actual meaning and function of the 
pattern, we shall have to analyze the instances in which Heracli- 
tus uses the scheme, ‚starting from fragment 79: 

There are three planes: the levels of God, man, and child 
(A, B, and C). The degree of perfection decreases, and the 
degree of imperfection increases, in equal measure in the transi- 


` . tions from A to B and from B to C (A/B — B/O). Or (and 


this wil paraphrase more correctly what Heraclitus had in 
mind) we might speak of contrasts and say that the contrast 
between perfection and imperfection is the same in both cases. 
Thus man, being the geometrical mean, may be called wise when 
compared to a boy, and childish when compared to God. He 
combines opposite qualities. It all depends on the standard by 


“The fragments will be quoted and discussed below, on pp. 322 ff. 
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‘which he is judged. An adult man is perfect according to con- 
ventional conceptions but utterly defective according to philo- 
sophical truth. 

Of the three elements A, B, and C, each has its characteristic 
function, The member C (child) is a known magnitude and 
its inferiority is unquestionable. For it was a truism for Hera- 
clitus and his public that a child is a weak, foolish, and despica- 
ble being.4? Referring to the indisputable defects of a child, 
Heraclitus makes the startling assertion that any respectable and 
dignified citizen when viewed in the light of divinity, is by no 
means legs miserable than an infant. B (man) is tantamount to 
C (child) when compared to A (God). Thus the term C 
(child) serves as predicate in the statement, and it indicates 
what specific quality or circumstance is ascribed to B and A: 
in this case, imperfection and perfection respectively. 

It follows that the element C varies according to the predicate 
to be given the statement, or even to the shade of its meaning. 
Another saying of Heraclitus expressed the same idea of human 
imperfection in a more bitter and caustic way through the 
choice of a different term of reference. The saying is not pre- 
served in its original wording, but its purport was that the most 
beautiful and wise of men, when compared to God, is like an ape 
(82 and 83). That which makes the ape appear so hideous, 
contemptible, and ridiculous is the fact that he seemingly tries 
to look like a man and to act and behave like a man. This is 
precisely the situation of man in reference to God. Humanity 
is a caricature of divinity.!? 

The pattern implies, as we have seen, the statement that the 
middle element B, when considered from a higher standpoint, is 
no betterekhan its apparent opposite C. Thus Heraclitus can 
reduce the equation to & shorter form by simply asserting that B 


18 It may be recalled that in the art of the period children are repre- 
sented as miniature adults. The specific positive eee of children 
were only discovered much later. 

13 The element B is put here in the € “even the most 
beautiful and most wise of men." Heraclitus is fond of using the 
superlative in such statements and to show that even those who are 
commonly considered as supreme in reality are incompetent and ridicu- 
lous (56; 57; cf. 124). For the comparison of ape and man cf. McDermott, 
T. A.P.A. LXVI (1935), p. 167. 
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virtually amounts to its opposite C. Of this type are the state- 
- ments in frag. 1 that ordinary people are equally uninformed 
before and after they have been told the truth; that they do not 
experience their own experiences; that even while awake they are 
like sleepers, unaware of what they had ever known: before. 
All such assertions can easily be transformed into the complete 
scheme of the double proportion, e. g.: the consciousness and 
alertness of ordinary people, eagerly pursuing their activities, 
is like unconscious and torpid sleep when compared to the state 
of a mind that has awakened to the contact with metaphysical 
reality. The opposites are said to be equivalent also in this 
fragment: 


84 "Afóvero dxovoartes Kadoiow dolkası“ árs abroicw paprupei 
wapedvras üzeivaı. 
They that have no understanding, though hearing, are 
like '* the deaf. The expression “present but absent” is 
fitting for them. 


Those who hear the message and are present in a certain 
sense (viz. bodily) are virtually deaf and absent (viz. mentally) 
if they do not understand what has been said and fail to estab- 
lish a contact with that metaphysical reality which surrounds 
them and which is the very essence of their existence. When 
we thus qualify the opposite notions, in order to make them 
compatible, by adding “bodily” and “ mentally,” we must be 
careful not to overlook that the two restrictions are on a differ- 
ent plane. It is mental comprehension alone that really matters. 
In statements of this type, Heraclitus does not mean to say that 
any predication can only be relative and therefore has to be 
properly qualified as to the conditions under which% is valid. 
The wording of fragment 79 shows how far Heraclitus was from 


1t Here, as in frag. 1, the notion “tantamount” is rather vaguely 
indicated by éolxac:. Heraclitus does not use technical language for 
the expression of his pattern. All the early Greek philosophers abstain 
from developing technical language. The specific meaning is not couched 
in specific terms or stereotyped schemes but it results by implication 
from an unlimited variety of expressions in current language and style, 
including instances, images, and other devices to guide the imagination. 
The philosophical ideas are intimated to the reader instead of being 
forced upon him with rigid and coercive strictness, 
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advocating relativity as a universal and uniform principle. It 
is by no means to an equally limited degree correct to call ordi- 
nary man wise or foolish, for his claim to wisdom is based only 
on his superiority to complete foolishness, while the contrary 
verdict is passed on him by God’s wisdom. Relative, and rela- 
tively real, is man’s wisdom but his foolishness is absolutely 
true. When Heraclitus distinguishes two different factors mak- 
ing for contrary predications, he usually implies that only one 
of them is decisive and the other comparatively negligible and 
futile. In the following fragment he explicitly distinguishes 
between the bodily and the mental factors in perception, but at 
the same time he makes it clear that the final result depends on 
the soul: 


107 Kaxoi uáprvpes ávÜpémroww épOadpol kal dra BapBdpous yvyàs 
éxóvrov. 
Bad witnesses for men are eyes and ears of those that have 
barbarian souls. 


Many a time the opponents of Heraclitus will have recurred to 
common-sense experience in order to refute the lofty paradoxes 
of his creed.5 But their experience, so Heraclitus points out, 
though they are proud of being civilized and enlightened Greeks, 
amounts to no more than the experience of primitive savages 
with an horizon confined to their base needs and menial inter- 
ests.1° The insight is a question not of sensual perception and 
superficial assimilation but of a deeper consciousness and thor- 
ough interpretation." 

In all the instances quoted so far it was always the element C 
(child, ape, sleeping, deaf, etc.) alone which varied, and with it 
the predicte of the statement. The term B constantly repre- 
sented ordinary humanity, and the element A referred, in some 


15 Of. the attitude of the half blind cave-dwellers in Plato’s Rep., vii, 
516 e toward those who see. 

18 Again we can form a double proportion: Barbarian / Greek = 
Greek / the really enlightened. 

17 Perhaps the notion “ barbarian ” indicates rather the inability to 
understand Greek (or, figuratively, to understand the language of 
reality) than the lack of civilization and education. The difference is 
only slight, as in any case the fragment is concerned with the problem 
of interpretation. 
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sense or other, to God and the Absolute. The equation of the 
` geometrical mean is a method of denouncing and humiliating 
humanity; it is equally a method for praising and extolling the 
divine. But there is one more gradation implied in the scheme.. 
The term C (child, barbarian, etc.) is, as. we have observed, a 
well known thing with notorious defects; the term B (ordinary 
man) happens to be a supposedly. well known magnitude and a 
supposedly worthy subject, but the equation reveals that the 
common evaluation is erroneous and that the qualities.of man 
are in actual fact the opposite of what was generally assumed. 
But then the term A (the Absolute) represents that which was 
unknown to mankind, not visualized by anyone, not worshipped 
or revered appropriately, until Heraclitus discovered its real 
essence and preached its gospel. God and True Reality are a 
something beyond the ken of inexperienced experience, senseless 
sensations, unreal realizations, and unwise wisdom; something 
beyond the competence of human imagination and description. 
The scheme of the geometrical mean thus becomes a device. to 
express the inexpressible and to explain the inexplicable. The 
equation may be rewritten, on this view, with an x instead of 
an A:2/B== B/C. What is God? God is that compared to 
which the most perfect man will appear as an infant or as a 
hideous and ridiculous ape. What is divine clarity of mind and 
the insight of an illuminated soul, burning in a clear, unadulter- 
ated, fiery glow? It is a state in comparison to which ordinary 
consciousness is like sleep, and sober reasoning like the numb- 
ness of a drunken man, not knowing whither he goes, his ‘soul 
being moist.*® 


18I have combined frag. 1 (sleep) and frag. 118 (* Drymgoul, wisest ' 
and best”) with frag. 117: “A man when drunk is led by an immature 
child, not noticing whither he goes, his soul being moist.” Frag. 117 
is in itself an instance of the geometrical mean (Man, drunk / child = 
child / man, sober; cf. supra, pp. 90f.). But I feel confident that this 
fragment, taken as a whole, in the original was only the one half of: 
a double proportion, such as indicated in the text above. It is not 
likely that Heraclitus should, have condescended, for its own sake, to 
a trivial denunciation of intoxication, or to a physiological proof of 
his thesis on the nature of the soul. And the words “not understanding 
whither he goes” are echoed, within a series of excerpts from Here- 
` elitus, by Marcus Aurelius, 4, 46, 2: “he who forgets where his way 
leads him” (== Frag. 71; cf. Seneca, Epist. 98, 10: obliti quo eant, 
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. Constantly upbraiding humanity, scolding and abusing it, 
Heraclitus tries to arouse it from its spiritual stupor and numb- 
ness and calls it to a new and unheard of awakeness and sobriety. 
He hates mysticism and ecstasy (14; 15), just as he despises 
vulgar intoxication, and yet he has a message that demands an 
almost superhuman effort of the mind to reach the state of 
illumination: ‘ 
18 “Edy p} Curgrat dvédAmorov oùx eevproat, ävefepeivnrov dv kal 
Gropov. 
Unless one hopes against hope, he will not find out that 
which is indiscoverable and inaccessible.!? í 


Instead of trying to enrapture his readers, to envelop them in a 
misty cloud of vague enthusiasm and whirl their minds upward 
to the beyond in a tornado of oratory, Heraclitus is content 
calmly to point out the direction in which the reasoning has to 
travel. Like the Delphian God who “ does not tell nor hide but 
indicates” (93),?° Heraclitus asks his readers to find the trans- 
cendental by the indirect means of extrapolation, through the 
device of the double proportion. The greatness of the meta- 
physical organization, the perfection of the hidden harmony 
which is far finer than the apparent one (123; 54), is indicated 
by him in this same way: 
124 <éx>worep aáppa ?* elki kexvpévov 6 xddAdoTos kóapos. 

The most perfectly organized universe is like a heap of 

garbage dumped at random — (scil. when compared to the 


less obvious organization behind and beyond the manifest 
regularity of sun, stars and life ??). 


scil. ad morfem; and Pind., Vem., 6, 6 ff. in a context strongly influenced 
by Heraclitus), where the “way” is clearly metaphorical. It seems 
therefore that the “ drunken man” was only an image used for exposing 
the state of man in general. 

1° In this instance, the combined opposites do not express incompetence 
but on the contrary the triumph of him who overcomes almost invincible 
obstacles. 

2° Cf. Snell, Hermes, LXI (1926), p. 371. 

a gápua is an excellent emendation by Diels for cdpé. 

33 There is no means, as far as I can see, to have the quotation fit 
precisely and with strict logic into Theophrastus’ own argument, The 
smoothest way, however, of codrdinating the quotation with the rest 


. 
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The obscure frag. 52 is perhaps taken from a similar context: 
52 Aidy mals ton maloy, wecaeóov* mais 5j Bactryly. 


Human existence is a child at a game, playing draughts; a 
child rules as king. 


The course of nature, the sway of necessity, the codes of law and 
convention, or careful planning, or whatever else is controlling 
our lives, all this amounts to the wilful moves of a child playing 
a game of arbitrary rules **— scil. when compared to the one 
law divine. This interpretation, however, is no more than a 
guess. 

The notion of “the one divine law” which we tentatively 
supplied in the preceding fragment is to be found in this saying: 
114 Hiv wo AMyovras ioxvpilerdar xP? TG Cv máyrov, Skworep vopup 

mods, kal TOÀ loxoporépos * tpépovrat yàp sáyres ol dvOpdmevor 


vöuoı td dyós Tob Ücíov* xpate yàp rocoUroy dxdooy Edeka kai 
eLapxe mügt kal weprylverat. 


One must speak in accordance with reason and by this 
means ** strengthen oneself through that which is common 
to all, as a community (scil. is strong) through its law; 
and even more strongly (scil. does reason.support those 
who are in keeping with it), for all human laws are fed 
by the one divine, for it prevails as much as it will and is 
sufficient for (and equal to) all of them and superabound- 
ing (superior). 


Reason is, according to Heraclitus, not an achievement of the 


of the context is to make Heraclitus say that the metaphysical system 
is even more perfect than the apparent organization, and to have 
Theophrastus use the quotation for indicating that it wol be absurd 
if the fine organization of our visible universe were brought about by . 
accident and fortuitous chance and not by correspondingly well organized 
definite principles. 

as Cf. Plato, Laws, vii, 808 c-804 b. 

"It seems to me obvious that Aéyovras is also governed by xph. 
Otherwise the participle would have been put in the future or the 
auxiliary usw inserted, as in the Platonic reverberation of this 
sentence, Rep., vil, 617 c: dei rabryr (soil. rij» ToU dyadoü (dar) Idei» 
Tò» uéAAorra éuópóres mpátew 7 ile 7) önnoole. (That the preceding part 
of Plato’s sentence also is indebted to Heraclitus can be inferred from 
its coincidence with Pindar, Isthm., 5, 1ff.; ef. Gnomon, VI, p. 13.) 
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individual but a suprapersonal power; it is common and uni- 
versal (frag. 2, etc.). Thus Heraclitus at first remarks that, as 
communities are strong as long as they act in conformity with 
their constitutional law (cf. 44), so individual minds are strong 
when they comply with the common law of reason. But then, 
as in an afterthought, a new gradation is added in the scheme of 
the geometrical mean: The individual citizens / the common 
law of their social organization = all the individual community 
laws / the law of laws, the one divine law.2® 

Our analysis has ascertained that Heraclitus had a predilec- 
tion for the thought pattern of the geometrical mean, and that 
this scheme helped him in the arduous task of approaching the 
conception of the transcendental. The essence of the pattern 
is? that mundane values, when compared to the paramount, 
are tantamount to their opposites, the non-values. This general 
idea is implied in various statements and expressed in various 
ways. There is no external uniformity. Heraclitus does not 
use stereotyped figures of speech, though the thought pattern 
seems to invite and provoke their application.’ Nor does he 
clothe his thoughts in the distinctive but monotonous livery of 
technical language. In the absence of any technical terms, 
there is no clue to indicate the field in which Heraclitus may 
have become acquainted with the scheme of the continued pro- 
portion before he applied it to metaphysics. Perhaps he had 
learned from the Pythagoreans about the harmonious contrasts 
in a succession of tones with equal intervals (i. e. equal propor- 
tions of string length) and about correspondent progressions in 
geometry and algebra.” 


25 This equggion differs from all those analyzed before. No disparaging 
criticism is implied, for Heraclitus had no intention of depreciating 
the laws of man. This time positive and direct advice is given and the 
transcendental is extolled not by contrast alone but explicitly and directly. 

39 With the exception of frag. 114, ef. the preceding note. 

31 It is true that there is much in the style of Heraclitus to remind 
the reader of the figurae orationis as they were taught later by 
rhetoricians, but in the writing of Heraclitus the subject determines 
the expression and not the reverse. Cf. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, 1, 
pp. 18 ff.; Logos und Rhythmus, p. 23. 

* Of, supra, p. 316, note 14, and Snell, “Die Sprache Heraklits,” 
Hermes, LXI (1926), p. 353. 

» There are some references to music and musical harmony in the 
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- The function of the pattern is now, I hope, sufficiently well 
established to allow us to integrate and to interpret with its 
support another group of incomplete fragments. 


9 *Ovor cippar’ dy Zowro paidrov 4 xpvaóv. 
. Asses would prefer chaff to gold. 


The text suggests the equations: Ass/ordinary man — ordinary | 
man/the discriminating philosopher, and correspondingly: 
. Refuse/gold — gold/real values. This interpretation is cor- 
roborated by the following two fragments. 


4 Si felicitas esset in delectationibus: corporis, boves felices . 
diceremus cum inveniant orobum ad comedendum,*? , 

99 Alpevvras yàp ty dvri drdyroy of dporot, xàéos dévaoy Üvyrüy* of 
8 wodAol Kexdpyvra: Skwowep Kriven. . 
The best men prefer one thing to all other things, everlast- 
ing fame to things mortal; but the many are glutted in the 
way of cattle. l 


The mass of humanity is degraded to the rank of their domestic 
animals, and their happiness to the delights of cattle and asses?! 
With archaic thoroughness, Heraclitus further and further- ex- 
ploits the conception of man owning animals, disposing of them 
freely and despising them profoundly, but not being aware that, 
measured against the standard of what he ought to be, he is 
by no means their superior. For it is an easy guess that when 
Heraclitus speaks of 


18 BopBépw xaípav 
revelling in filth, 
he is denouncing the pleasures of the unenlightened? And this 


fragments (10 oum test.; 51). Pythagoras is mentioned twice (40;. 
129). The usual derogatory tenor does not preclude indebtedness to 
the school (cf. Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen, 2, p. 188). It 
is less likely that Heraclitus should have invented the scheme of the 
continued proportion independently. 
^ oTt goes without saying that the original form of this saying was 
different from the text as given by Albertus Magnus. 

" Speaking of the fodder of asses (9), Heraclitus aptly uses the 
word ovpya "litter, refuse, chaff,” just as he had compared the kosmos 
to cáppa “garbage” (124). i 
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becomes certain on the strength of some other allusions to these 
utterances of Heraclitus: Clem. Alex., Protr., 10, 92, 4: Oi & 
(the heathen) oxwArjxov Síkqv wept réAgara kal BopBdpovs, và 
Horns pedpata, xadiwSotpevor dvovijrovs xal áyojrous éxBdoxovras 
tpudds, tides rods dvOpwro “des” ydp, dyatv, “ 6ovra. Bopflópp " _ 
padAov 1) kaÜapg Barc kal “ érl pupur papyaivovow” Kata Anpo- 
xpirov (== Vorsokr., 68, B 147). Plotinus, I, 6 (wept rov xadoi), 
6: Aw kal al reXeral ÓpÜGs alvirrovrau TOv py Kexabappévoy Kol els 
"Abov xeloeoba &v Bopßöpw, drt tò py kaÜapóv Bopßdpw Ou Kany 
QíAovy* ola 8j kal Des, ob xaÜapai rd apa, xalpovo: TQ ToodTy."? 
A new, and more specific, note is brought into the caricature by 
this saying: 
37 Heraclitus ait sues caeno, cohortales aves pulvere vel cinere 
lavari. 


For the expression “they wash in mire and dust” (xóva == 
“ pulvere vel cinere") implies that those whose horizon is re- 
stricted to this world, when trying to cleanse themselves, actually 
do nothing but befoul themselves a second time. The unen- 
lightened, unable to find their way out of this sphere of worldli- 
ness and “ filth,” try to wash off mire with mire. For the mad- 
ness of such a procedure Heraclitus has found an especially 
striking example in the rite of purifying murderers by washing 
their hands with the blood of a pig: 


5 Kafaípovra: 8' dAA aluarı marwvönevor, oloy e ris eis mnAdv euBas 
- $£ f r4 v 3 4 3 + 
mÀ årovíoiro, naiveodaı & ày Soxoln È tis abróv åvôpõrov 
&rıbpdcarro cttw wotéoyta. Kai rois &yáApact tovréowy ebyovrat, 
€ ~ LÀ ^ 
Oxotov el ris Sdpotor Acoynvedotro, oU TL yırworwy ÜcoUs odd’ Fpwas 
oitwes lot. 


33 Tt, is vious (and was so interpreted by Plotinus) that the sinners 
in the underworld were thought to be buried in mud because they had 
been revelling in filth, as it were, during their lifetime. The conception 
of their punishment is derived from the verdict on their guilt. Now 
the punishment is attested for the Orphics by Plato in book ii of the 
Republic (cf. supra, p. 312, note 6), while the verdict on their 
behavior in life is attested for Heraclitus (frag. 13; 37; and Plato’s 
quotation in book vii). It follows either that both ideas were originally 
Orphie and that Heraclitus borrowed the one from the Orphics, or that 
the Orphics borrowed from Heraclitus the one conception and duplicated 
it with the idea of correspondent punishment. This would have taken 
place in the time between Heraclitus and Plato. 
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They € themselves by defiling themselves with more 
. blood, as if one who had stepped into mud would wash him- 
` self in mud; any man who discerned what he (the ritual 
purifier **) was doing would deem him mad. And they 
pray to these images, as if one were to prate to dwellings, 
not knowing (this refers to the man who addresses images 

- instead of the gods) what gods are and heroes. 


« That in the rite actually the same substance, blood, is applied 
. to take away the stain of bloody murder makes the blunder the 
' more manifest, but it is not essential for what Heraclitus in- 
tends to make clear. The main thing is that some mundane matter ' 
is applied as a remedy for such a pollution. Not even in his 
religious acts does man succeed in establishing a contact with | 
the beyond. Instead, he clings to “these” images (the word 
“ these ” is significant), which may or may not be the dwelling 
places of divinity but certainly are not themselves divine. He 
cannot escape the mire of this superficial reality; and, when he 
tries to do so, he only covers himself with more of the same 
substance. How, then, should he be able to visualize that which. 
is beyond the ken of trivial experience? The vicious circle of - 
ignorance and faulty behavior closes and imprisons its victim 
, in a grave of “filth.”°* In this sense Heraclitus had exposed 
ordinary man as “ burying himself in filth.” 

Thus the new fragment has found its place in the Heraclitean 
system. It has been linked to a considerable. number of other 
fragments, which have all proved to be interrelated and to com- 
bine into a solid and homogeneous fabric. Not only do they 
express cognate and coherent ideas but most of them approach 
the metaphysical reality by the same procedure, the, thought 
pattern of the geometrical mean. Using this scheme, Heraclitus 
contends that ordinary man, when compared to the enlightened 
is no better than a domestic animal; and that the superficial 
reality to which he confines his horizon, when compared to the 


5*'lhe style and structure of this fragment has been analyzed in 
Göttinger Nachrichten, 1924, pp. 105 ff. 

** While in the vicious circle a wrong attitude prevents a true under- 
standing and the lack of understanding prevents an improvement in 
behavior, quite the opposite is true for those souls which possess the 
logos: 115 yvxijs tore Adyos davràr alfwr.. 
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transcendental, is no more valuable than refuse and filth. Plung- 
ing into menial experience, man covers, as it were, his organs 
of perception with a crust of mireJ" A comparison of this type ` 
inspired the originator of the Heraclitus legend to his miserable 
invention. He made the metaphysician, when stricken by the 
very realistic and mundane pains of bodily disease, try to wash 
off his sickness by covering himself with a crust of cow-dung.** 
We could stop here if we were concerned only with the new | 


*5 Empedocles (Vorsokr. 31, B 2, 2) likewise speaks of “the many 
petty imprints blunting our thoughte," and again he says (in frag. 110) 
that, just as the metaphysical insight will wane in a mind set on 
worldly things, it will wax and increase by itself (aórà ajfe) in a mind 
engrossed in “pure” meditations (== Heraclitus, frag. 115, ef. preceding 
note).—It is worth while to compare, for the sake of analogy, the ex- 
pressions of medieval Christian mysticism. I translate some passages 
by Tauler (ca. 1300-61), all taken from one and the same sermon “ Beati 
oculi qui vident quod vos videtis et c.” (no. 45 in Vetter’s edition, 
Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, 11, pp. 194-201). In spite of the 
fundamental differences on which it is needless to expatiate, some 
coincidences are striking. “Man has two kinds of eyes, external and 
internal eyes. And but for the internal eye man would be like some 
other kind of animal or beast" (cf. Heracl., frag. 107, p. 317 of this 
article; and fragments 9, 4, 13, 37, pp. 322 ff). “Dear children, how 
can it be that noble reason, the internal eye, is so miserably blindfolded 
that it fails to perceive the true light! The fatal defect results from 
this: & thick coarse skin, & thick hide is laid over it, and this is love 
and affection to ereatures, or else to one's own self or some of what 
one possesses, and through that one has become blind and deaf. ... 
What are those skins? They are whatever you turn to intentionally. . ." 
(cf. Heracl., the new fragment; frag. 34, p. 316; frag. 1). “My dear, 
let yourself sink down, sink down to the bottom (“entsink in den 
grunt”), and all the best of all things will be yours.... This true 
humiliatiogesinks down into the divine internal abyss” (cf. Heracl., 
frag. 101; frag. 45, p. 327). “This is the naught of which St. Dennis 
has said that God is none of whatever can be grasped or understood 
or comprehended ” (cf. Heracl., frag. 18, p. 319). 

39 Dung is mentioned by Heraclitus in frag. 96: »éxves xomplar éxBdy- 
Tórepo.. For the sake of demonstration we might circumscribe the 
probable purport of this saying in the style of frag. 5: “They revere 
dead bodies and worship them as heroes with ritual offerings, not under- 
standing that carcasses are more properly to be cast away than dung." 
Heraclitus wants to make as clear as possible the line of demarcation 
between priceless values such as a living soul enlightened by the logos 
and worthless non-values such as a dead body emptied of the soul which 
it once contained. 
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fragment and its interpretation. But the story of the geometri- 
` cal mean in the philosophy of Heraclitus is not yet ended, for 
the extant tradition appears to yield yet other interesting 
` instances. j 
The scheme ase us better to understand the well known 
fragment , 
53° IlóAeuos máyroy pay marp oti wäyray 8 Baoıkeis, kai Tods ply 
Geois Wage rods 8 ee tovs uiy SovAous éroígoe rovs 82 
&evÜÉpovs. ^ - 
. Strife is father of all things, Wü Eg all things, and 
he appointed some as gods and the others as men, he made 
some to become slaves and the others to be free. 


Here again three levela are mentioned. Man (the ordinary free 
eitizen) holds the central position between the gods above and 
the slaves below him. As slaves are ruled by (free) men, so man: 
is controlled by his heavenly lords: The gods/(free) men — 
free men/slaves. The power behind both these relationships is 
the same creative and dominating force of strife. The slaves | 
have been thrown into their position through the strife of war- 
fare, and between gods and men there is not only the contrast 
of opposite qualities (62) but also antagonism and strife as 
expressed in Hesiod’s and Aeschylus’ representations of the Pro- 
‘metheus myth. 

The following fragment is not concerned with man and god 
but with some phenomena of nature’s: 


99 Ei wy Jos Jv, fvexa. r&y ddAwy dorpaw ebppdyy ày y. 
If the sun did not exist there would be night in spite of all 
the other stars. ` 


The fire of any star, of any alfépevoy züp Sianpémoy vurri, cannot 
break the spell of the night, nor can they all together with their 
combined efforts; but the one sun outshines them all and turns 


night into day, & áuépe daavdy dorpoy épnpas &? alfépos.** The 


+ The wording is hardly authentic. 

„I borrow expressions from the exordium of Pindar's first Olympian 
to indicate that this passage, like others, shows the influence of Hera- 
clitus. In the exordium are implied the Heraclitean ideas of water 
being superior to the varieties of the base element, and of fire equally 
surpassing water (see infra, pp. 333 ff.) ; of day and the one sum sur- 
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glamor of all the stars, brilliant though they are, amounts only 
to darkness and is called night by comparison with that period 
in which the one sun illuminates the world (Darkness/brilliancy 
of the stars == brilliancy of the stars/light of the sun). 

Thus the sun is extolled as by far the greatest of all the fires 
in our visible universe. But then again we read: 


3 “HAlov eópos wo80s ávÜporretov. 
The width of sun: that of one human foot. 


Lying down on your back and lifting one leg, you are able to 
blot the whole sun with one foot. The largest and most power- 
ful of the heavenly bodies does not amount to more than that. 
This sounds exactly like many of the statements which we have 
analyzed. Even the greatest things of this world are contempti- 
ble—viz. when compared to divine things. The other half of 
the double proportion is missing. Can we hope to recover it? 
In our extant tradition (A 1, 7) a reference to this fragment 
3 is linked to another fragment (45), and we have been unwise 
in ignoring their connection. The other fragment supplies 
perfectly what is needed and makes an admirable complement: 
45 Woxäs meipara iy ode dy éÉeópoto, wacav énuropevdpevos ó0óv, 
obro Baby Aóyoy exe. 
The boundaries of soul you will not find, wandering in 
whatever direction, so deep is the logos it possesses. 


The soul is the one thing in the world of man that can blend 
with the boundless logos, the all-embracing law of laws. 
Through insight and clear consciousness the soul can share in 
the supreme power of the logos and can intelligently and ac- 
tively livè “the rules that govern the universe, instead of being 
unwittingly and passively controlled by them. The sun, on the 
other hand, is not more than an intermittent phenomenon, anni- 
hilated every night and produced anew on every morning.?® 


passing night and the many stars (Heraclitus, 99) ; of fire corresponding 
to gold (90); and of renown (as won by an Olympian victory) corre- 
sponding to gold (29 +9). 

?? Frag. 6; Plato, Rep., 498a with schol. Cf. Gigon, op. cit. (p. 309, 
note 1), p. 84 ff. Gigon is right in pointing out the similarity in the 
views of Xenophanes and Heraclitus. Cf. also frag. 16. 
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The course it has to take is strictly prescribed b it and the police 
officers of Nature’s justice enforce the heavenly traffic rules: 


94 "HAuos yàp oUx brepBrjceras pérpa* ei 82 uh, pee par Aixns 
éxikoupor éevprjaovaty. 
Sun will not overstep its measures; if it doce, the BEINEN, 
assistants of Justice, will find it out. 


While the focos in the soul may increase indefinitely (115), 
the extension of the sun is invariably determined by the size of 
the container in which the flaming masses are gathered. - For 
the thing that man calls sun is not a real body, freely floating - 
in the void, but a certain quantity of fiery exhalation rising from 
below during day time and intercepted by a bowl turned upside 
down. The sun is not so much an object as a transitory process, 
a fire kindled when the bowl rises, being sustained throughout 
the day by a steady flow of new material and extinguished as 
soon as the bowl sets at the horizon. That petty mechanical 
appliance, the bowl with what it holds, can be covered and 
blotted by one human foot (3). But—it is only a “but” we 
have to supply—the same foot, wandering in any direction, will 
neyer reach the end of a living soul. So deep is the logos it 
possesses (45).* 

Tt can hardly be doubted that the thought pattern of the con- 
tinued proportion was primarily used, if not invented, by Hera- 
clitus in order to clarify the contrast between the mundane and . 
divine. But we may well expect that so familiar a tool has 
served him for other purposes as well. One instance is his, 
definition of a generation. A generation is passed, so he says, 
and one cycle of human nature completed, as soon LA after the 
lapse of thirty years, the begetter sees the begotten @ begetter. 


t It is not impossible that the three fragments 99 and 8 + 45 were 
connected in the original as indicated-in our text above: The sun by 
far surpasses all other fires, but the sun itself is equally surpassed by 
the soul (fires / sun = sun / soul). The brilliancy of the sun is the 
“mother of our eyes” (Pind. Paean, 9, 2), but what are the eyes of 
the body when compared to the soul with the living and perceiving 
logos in it? The latter thought is expressed by Plutarch (De Fortuna, 
98c) in connection with Heraclitus, frag. 99; and on the other hand it 
is implied in Heraclitus, frag. 107. Seneca, Epist., 88, 13 may or may 
not be vaguely related. 
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The cycle closes when the equation Son/father = grandson/son 
has been enacted, 80 that the central figure is endowed with both 
the opposite qualities, sonhood and fatherhood.“ 

"There may be more instances in our extant tradition. But, if 
anywhere outside the sphere to which the scheme properly be- 
longs, we shall first of all expect it to underly the theory of 
three *? elements of nature. As fire for Heraclitus is either 
identical or cognate with the divine, it may well be that it takes 
the position of the divine (A) in the equation, with water and 
earth as the B and C elements respectively. 

The authentic evidence as to the Heraclitean theory of ele- 
ments is scanty and the indirect tradition unreliable. The best 
approach to our problem, though it requires some discussion, is 
the historical one. Tracing the development of the idea both 
before and after Heraclitus and comparing his thesis with those 
of his predecessors and successors, we can hope to reach a more 
definite result and to understand more fully its implications. ' 

Heraclitus was the only philosopher to assume three elements. 
Thus their number coincided with the number of the states of 
matter, the gaseous, liquid, and solid. Heraclitus taught that 
the elements are convertible into one another and in fact laid a 
special stress on the conversions. We can therefore say as well 
that he assumed only one element, the basic form of which is 
fire. “Fire” can be precipitated and become “ water,” and 
“water” can freeze to “earth,” and vice versa. The relation 
of the other liquids to “water,” and of the other solid sub- 
stances to “ earth ” is not determined but it is obvious that with 
him, as with many others, “ water,” “earth,” and perhaps also 
“fire” each represent a whole group of different varieties. The 
quantitieg *esulting from the conversions are said by Heraclitus 
to be determined by a Adyos, i.e. law of proportions (31), and 
the general relationship of “fire” to all other substances or 
objects is one of “ equivalence ” or “ exchange value” (ávrapoifyj, 
frag. 90). This system might have worked out very well and 


.4 Heraclitus, A 19. For particulars, cf. supra pp. 89 ff. 

t Gigon, pp. 99 ff., contends that Heraclitus assumed four, instead of 
three, elements. His arguments are not convincing. Cf. Cherniss, A. J. P., 
LVI, p. 415. 

*3 It goes without saying that any attempt at paraphrasing implies 
some adulteration and modernization of the original conceptions. 
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have led to iso t progress,“ had it not soon been super- 
* seded by the theory, of four elements, earth, water, air, and fire. 
The new theory, introduced by Empedocles, became then canoni- 
cal and prevailed for a very considerable number of centuries. 
Shortly before Heraclitus, Anaximenes had laid down the 
similar thesis that the basic element is “air,” and he had also 
maintained that “air” can be transformed into other sub- 
stances. With him, ‘density is the determining factor, and as 
density can exist in an indefinite number of degrees, any num- 
ber of substances can be brought under the same principle and 
ean find their places in the one progression. We are told that 
according to him air, when rarified, becomes fire, but when con- 
densed, becomes in succession wind, cloud, water, earth, and 
_ stone. We thus get away from the idea of some very few ele- 
ments. Perhaps Anaximenes even assumed that the number of 
possible conditions of matter is indefinite. 
Contemporary with Heraclitus and holding views diametrically 
opposite ‘to his, Parmenides, in his analysis of the world of. 
- appearance, assumed a strict duality of elements. They are 
called “ fire” and “night.” The positive and the negative ele- 
ment, do not change into one another, and their interaction is 
‘restricted to attraction and mixture. Their quantitative rela- ` 
tionship is determined by sums, not proportions; since there 
' cannot be any void, the sum of both elements in any given space 
is a constant.*® The qualities resulting from any given mixture 
are likewise controlled by the laws of addition and subtraction. 
As the one element is nothing but the negative counterpart of the 
other, equal quantities of both will neutralize each other and the : 
amount of surplus remaining on this or that side will determine 
the character of the resulting quality and the degi®q@ to which | 
the mixture possesses it (Vors. 28 [Parmenides] B16 and 18). 
It is obvious that this theory is unrelated to that of Heraclitus. 
The philosophical systems of Anaximander, Pythagoras, and 
Xenophanes have.to be ruled out as far as this problem is con- 


“A progress, it is true, in which Heraclitus himself would not have 
taken much interest. Like most of the ¢ve:xol, he was no physicist, 
though every one of them made ‘good use of whatever physical phe- 
nomenon might help to corroborate his system. 

*5 Of. Göttinger Naohriohien, 1930, pp. 176 ff. | 
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cerned, because there is nothing in the extant evidence to allow . 
a fruitful comparison. 

Thales alone seems to remain. He maintained, we are told, 
that water is the basic substance. But not even to the ancients 
was authentic information about his theory. available, as he did 
not write a book to expound his doctrine. 

Instead, we possess in its original form one precious little 
piece of very early evidence, allegedly contemporary with Thales, 
which refers to a theory of two elements. This text is not 
usually mentioned or discussed in connection with the history 
of Greek cosmology. For the author of the passage happens to 
be not a philosopher but a poet, and a rather poor satirical poet 
at that. It is odd enough that we should receive such informa- 
tion from such a quarter; but, badly in need of authentic ma- 
terial as we are, we have to take whatever we can get and be 
grateful. 

Semonides of Amorgos, in his otherwise well known iambos 
on womankind, enumerates nine types of bad women and one of 
good women. With the exception of only two, all the types are 
determined by their resemblance to certain animals, swine, fox, | 
. dog, ass, cat, horse, and ape for the bad types, and bee for the 
one good type. In the wording of the text, however, not only is 
there similarity but each type is said to be made by the 
Olympian gods “out of? (è) the animal to which it belongs. 
With the archaic Greeks, substances and objects are determined 
by inherent qualities much more than by size and quantity or by 
shape and arrangement of the parts within the whole. This 
particular view is largely responsible for the archaic theories 
concerning the elements composing the universe.fí As to the 
types of wofnen, the principle led to the idea that their charac- 
ters are due to the qualities of the substance which was used in 
making them. In seven plus one types, as we have seen, 8 cer- 
tain animal substance is said to be the cause of the resulting 
character, and these eight make a natural and homogeneous 


t° The theory of Anaximenes is a notable exception in that it makes 
all the main qualities only a function of one quality (density) and 
that this one quality is assumed not as being simply present or absent, 
pure or &dulterated, but as existing in various degrees. Density has no 
specific substratum but is a factor in any substance. All this is 
strikingly unarchaic. 


pA 
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“gorios But in the middle of this series Semonides has inserted 


a pair of entirely different substances. Two bad women are ` 
“molded out of earth” and “made out of sea” respectively, 
and their characters bear the marks of the qualities inherent to 
earth and sea: 


Semonides, 7, 21 Thy & mAdoavres yar "Odd prior 
&durav dvdpi, anpdv’ ovre yep kaKóy 
ovr’ eddy obdey olde toraóry yur), 
s Epyov &è uobvov éofiay éxiotarat 
25 Kotd’ fjv xaxdy xapava moon beds, 
feyGoa Sidpoy doaov Uxerat mupös. 
Tip & èx Oadrdoons, 7 80° èv dpecty vod. 
Thr piy yer re kal yéynbev "pépyv* 
érawéoe pay. Éeivos éy dopo’ iy: 
30 Oik gor dA riod Aotoy yur) 
dy réow ávÜpómowiy ob8e kaAALoy," 
Ti» & oük avextds où ey ódlaAuoic? Beiv 
ovr’ ácaoy &Adeiv, dAA& paiverat Tore 
ämAnrov orep dul rékvowniw Kv, 
35  áucÜuyos Bà maoı kårobvuln 
&xdpoioıy loa kal piñoi ylyverar‘ 
orep ÜdAaaca molAáru piy ÄArpeuns 
Cory! darjpwv, xáppa. vaórgow péya, 
Oepéos èv Spy, soAMákis 8? palveras 
40 Bapuxrirou: kÓpacw dopevpévg* 
raum padvor (owe Tow br) Yury} 
épyiv, puny 68 1 móvros aAAolıy exe. 
It is obvious that here a cosmological system is reflected accord- 
ing to which two basic substances, or qualities, make up the 
whole of the universe. Earth is the negative, passive, and more 
material element and is primarily characterized by its lethargic 
inertia. The only activity which the corresponding woman pos- 
sesses, her only “ability” (érlorara), is consumptidh of food- 
matter. The lack of energy gives rise to the comparison with a 
cripple (anpds), a person who is by himself helpless and will get 
nowhere by his own effort. The positive element, sea, on the other 
hand, is distinguished by an excess of wilful spontaneity. It is - 
spirited to the extreme, sometimes raging in dreadful fury and 
sometimes “laughing "*' in peaceful and happy mood. Thus 
earth and sea, as together they make the bulk of the world in 


** The Greeks speak of the “laughter ” of the sea when it is sparkling 
as in quiet and friendly happiness (Aesch., Prom., 90, etc.). 
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which we live, also provide together the main qualities which it 
takes io equip the world with whatever else it contains: the 
solidity and inertia of matter on the one hand and, on the other 
hand, the activity of motion and force together with the spon- 
taneity of will and spirit. Everything can be broadly explained 
through the presence, the interaction, and the antagonism of the 
contrasting primary qualities. Sea, of course, as the active 
power, has the leading role and its partner is subjected and in 
some way subordinated to it.- Thus even in this dual system it 
could be said that the primary agent or cause of everything is 
one, viz., sea or “ water.” 

After the time of Thales and the unknown authority behind 
Semonides (he may be identical with Thales), the sea preserved its 
key position in the system of Anaximander (Vors., 19, A 27 and 
30), fundamentally different though his views otherwise were, 
and to some degree also in what Xenophanes taught.*® Sea held 
the central position among the three elements for Heraclitus 
likewise, and Clement says that sea, in his doctrine, is * the 
germ of creation” (81 testim.). This word may or may not 
correctly describe what Heraclitus meant but certainly it is sea 
from which both ways are open, the way upward through the 
rising fiery whirlwind to fire, and downward to earth: 


91 Ilvpós rpomai mpürov ÜáAacca* Oaddoons 98 70 pay fov y, TÒ 
$2 quucv mpyotyp —. Odracoa Siaxéerar kal perpéerat eis Tov 
aurov Aóyov Örolos mpóatev Tv h yerkodar yh. 


The second part seems to be incomplete and therefore somewhat 
obscure, but it can hardly be doubted that Aóyos is used in.& 
sense which at least comes very near to “ correspondence” or 
“ proportiog,” ** and that the proportion, whatever the ratio may 
be, is meant to prevail in all the four upward and downward con- 
versions: Fire/sea = sea/earth. There is no lack of further cor- 
roboration for the equation. The middle term always combines 
opposite qualities, as we have seen in numerous instances, since 
its relations to the things above are the opposite of those to the 
things below it. This is precisely stated for the sea: 


** Cf. Fors., 21, Xenophanes, A 33, 5-0; Gigon, p. 66. 
+° The idea of a ratio and fixed proportion in the relationships among 
the elements is likewise borne out by frag. 90. . 
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61 @ddacoa up kaÜapóraroy xal Hapdrarov, biot a vri 
kai coTjptoy, áyÜpdmow 0€ d:oroy kai óAÉÜpioy. 


Sea is purest water and foulest, to fish drinkable and tito- i 
giving, to men undrinkable and destructive. 2 i 
In the sea all pollution as and yet its waters are used For 
ritual purification ; *? it is pure when compared to dirt, but foul 
when compared to purity. The sea is life for base animals with 
much earth in their constitution," but it is death for nn life 
endowed with a soul of fire.? 

Life and the soul of man is, in the view of Heraclitus, a pro- 
cess sustained by continuous conversion of “water” - into 
its opposite, “fire,” i. e. through evaporation. Evaporation 
supplies the air for respiration and thus supports consciousness. 
and reasoning; evaporation likewise brings about the assimila- 
tion of food (A.15; A 16, 180).** The opposite a 
precipitation, is death for souls: 


86 Wuygow Üávaros wp yevéoba, Barr 32 saree viv yevtobat> | 
ex yis 8 wp ylverar, è Varos 8 yay}. 


- It is death for souls to be turned into water, and for water 


5 For particulars cf. Philologus, LXX XVII (1932), p. 475. 

5: For the idea of prevalence of earth in base animals et. Plato, 
Timaeus, 92 a-b and Taylor's note on 92a, 4. 
` "Perhaps Heraclitus has also spoken of the sea as being mastered 
and dominated by the “ fire” of storms, but overpowering and destroying 
in its turn the solid matter of ships (frag. 53 likewise implies the 
progression, Master / servant / servant’s slave, supra, p. 326). This 
idea is indicated, though not very clearly, in Nicander, Alewiph., 172-0. 
The passage from Nicander has been inserted by Diels among the frag- 
ments of Heraclitus (Al4a) because Nicander uses the Heraclitean 
. expression xüp delfwor (= frag. 30) and because the scholion on Nicander 
twice refers to Heraclitus. The first reference in the scholion should be 
emended to this effect: Sr: 3 Sovrcia 4$ 8áXacca dyéuois xacrdy rd<r> 
wupcds Üecuór (176)>, xarà Geior rónor MONS TOUTO 1 kal Hpárharos. 
kal Mevexpdrys (which?) «poker. 

5! In the early theories respiration and digestion are closely connected 
and in fact identical.. The action of “fire” (heat) which disintegrates 
and concocts the food to prepare it for assimilation'is thought to be 
both dependent on and responsible for respiration by Plato in Timasus, 
78e and 80d. The lungs, named wAsduores for their function in respira- 
tion, are likewise supposed to be the recipient of drink (Alcaeus, frag. 
94 Diehl; Plato, Tim., T0c and 91a). j 
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. to be turned into earth. But out of earth water is born, 
out of water soul. 


The two downward conversions are equivalent to a twofold 
death, and the two upward transformations to a double birth, 
with water (it is not “sea” this time) in the central position, 
where the ways of birth and death meet. 

We are now in a position to reach a conclusion. The old con- 
ception of sea and earth as contrasting elements or bodies °* pos- 
sessing opposite qualities still prevails in the system of Heracli- 
tus, with a similar relationship between the partners. But then 
Heraclitus follows Anaximenes in increasing the number of the 
elements and in assuming that they are convertible into one 
another. Unlike Anaximenes, however, he considers the changes 
from one condition to the next not as slight and gradual transi- 
tions but as violent and dramatic transformations from opposite 
to opposite, and he restricts the number of elements to three. 
By this means they are made to coincide with the three states of 
matter (the solid, liquid, and gaseous), and at the same time to 
comply with the pattern of the geometrical mean. The contrast 
between dead inertia and vivid power exists twice in this con- 
figuration, with sea or water in the central position. This thesis 
explains the kosmos and the meteorological phenomena but it 
holds good equally in everyday experience. Fire and heat, the 
substance of life, makes dead matter in the rigid state gain life 
and motion and melt; and again it makes half-dead matter in the 
heavy state of liquidity gain real life and energy, lose its weight, 


5* Our little survey has shown that the theory primarily referred less 
to the substances water and earth than to the objects sea and land, the 
components sf the world in which we live. To the prehistory of the 
conception “belong the Homerie similes gymbolizing powerful motion by 
the waves of the sea and stubborn resistance by the stable cliff upon 
which the waves break. In some of the similes storm takes the place 
of roaring sea, or storm is associated with waves to symbolize the will 
of the leaders who stir the crowd (sea) and push it into motion. Solon 
(frag. 11 Diehl, cf. Jaeger, Berliner Sitzungsberiohte, 1926, p. 81) uses 
the simile of sea and wind in order to state that not the crowd (= sea) 
but the leaders (— storms) are responsible for political unrest. This 
clever remark in some way preludes the development from Thales (sea 
or water as motive power) to Anaximenes (air as motive power). As 
a rule, the discoveries and theorems of Greek philosophy are preceded 
by anticipation on the moral field. 
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break its bonds, freely evaporate upward and become during the 
transition, in statu nascendi, conscious breath and living soul. 
Deprivation of fire and life, making things travel downward on 
one and the same path, has the opposite result. 

As soon as Empedocles had firmly established his. four ele- 
ment theory, the scheme of the geometrical mean was seemingly 
ruled out for ever from that province. But just at this late 
stage of the development it happened for the first time that the 
scheme was explicitly, as such, applied to the elements of nature. 
Plato in the Témaeus (31b ff.) deduces the Empedoclean system 
by starting from the extreme elements fire and earth, and then 
pointing out that an intermediate is necessary to bind the con- 
flicting bodies to one another. He goes on to say that the bind- 
ing element, in order to serve its purpose of mediation and 
harmonization, must be determined by the principle of the geo- 
metrical mean, for only through a geometrical progression can a 
complete cycle of mutual relations be brought about. But, as ' 
elements are tridimensional bodies, he infers that not one but 
two geometrical means have to be inserted between fire and 
earth. The final result is a sequence of four elements, deter- 
mined. by the double equation Fire/air = air/water = water/ 
earth. It has been assumed that either Plato himself, or possi- 
bly Philolaus, introduced into cosmology the “ Pythagorean ” 
idea of the geometrical progression. We now learn that Hera- 
clitus had done it long before, except for the mathematical strict- - 
ness of expression. The difference in the number of elementa is 
really negligible. For every reader of the Timaeus will feel 
that the duplication of the geometrical mean comes as somewhat 
surprising and unconvincing." The line of yee gence rather 


= This, however, is perhaps not the whole story. If we can trust our 
indirect evidence (Al, 9-11), Heraclitus, in order to account for the 
phenomena of day and night and of the weather, introduced two kinds 
of evaporation, a bright and a dark one. This would involve a con- 
cession in the line of Anaximenes and not be consistent with the 
mein thesis. But Cherniss (A.J.P., LVI, p. 415) is inclined to dis- 
believe the accounts of a double evaporation, and they are indeed open 
: to several grave objections. 

se Of. Taylor, Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, p..98. 

šT Plato’s argument that there is one geometrical mean for planes 
but two for tridimensional bodies seems to be based on the theorems 
Eucl., Elem., viii, 11 and 12 (cf. Eva Sachs, Philol. Unters., 24, Berlin 
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to three, instead of four, elements, mutually related according to 
the simple pattern of the geometrical mean. This is exactly 
what Heraclitus taught. With an unimportant modification, 
Plato finally formulated with technical precision a basic princi- 
ple of Heraclitean thought. 

The strong consistency in the grandiose system of Heraclitus 
imposes on the interpreter the duty of seeking the connections 
between the parts of the doctrine, connections which in the 
original were either expressed or tacitly implied. On the other 
hand, there is much to mislead our efforts. The power of 
Heraclitus’ thought and style is so overwhelming that it is apt 
to carry away the imagination of his readers (of those at least 
who do respond) beyond the limits of sober interpretation. 
Neither the ancient philosophers and physicians nor modern 
scholars have escaped the danger of allowing their fancy to run 
riot and heraclitizing on their own account. The Stoics especially 
blended with their own ideas the inspirations for which they 
were indebted to the obscure philosopher. We have to use all 
the material and yet be utterly suspicious of the views under 
which it is presented. Almost every single statement in the 
indirect tradition, if it can be compared with the original saying 
to which it refers, affords a striking proof of limited ability, not 
to speak of limited will, to assimilate archaic thought and re- 
produce it correctly. It is fortunate that we are able to settle 
some of the problems by tracing back a certain pattern of 
Heraclitus’ original thought. Hermann FRÁNXEL. 
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[Weidmann], 1917, p. 126, note 1; substantially the same explanation 
is given by Tgylor, p. 96, but a different one by von Fritz, R. H., XVII, 
2268, s. v. @inopides). 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL PROBLEM: THE DATE 
OF THE DEATH OF CARUS. 


In view of the fact that the available historical evidence for 
the years 282-283 A.D. is not extensive, the determination of 
the chronology for the reign of the Roman Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Carus presents many problems. One of the most diffi- 
. eult of these problems is concerned with the date of Carus’ 
death, an event which took place some time in the latter part of 
the year 283. Vogt? and Domaszewski? basing their chrono- 
logical calculations upon the evidence of the Alexandrian coin- 
age and the material contained in the so-called “ Chronograph of 
354,” reached the conclusion that Carus met his death before 
August 29 of that year. Their arguments may be summarized as 
follows: 


(1) To all appearances, the Alexandrian coinage of Carus 
does not go beyond the year A, the first year. At any rate, no 
coins of the year B are known. Vogt therefore assumes that 
Carus reigned sometime between August 28, 282 and August 
29, 283° The first year (A) of Carinus and Numerian, the 
sons of Carus who were associated in the imperial government 
with their father, corresponds to the first year of Carus, although 
at the beginning of his reign Carus gave them only the rank of 
Caesars. During the course of the year A Carinus was made an 
Augustus, while Numerian was not accorded this title until 
some time in the year B, the second year.* Coins of Carinus 
and also of Numerian for the year 8 are known, indicating that 
the brothers continued to rule after August 28, 284. 


(2) Substantiating evidence for the theory that Carus ruled 
only one year may be found in the “ Chronograph of 844.” which 
records the length of.his reign as ten months and five days. 
Therefore, as far as Carus is concerned, the coin dates and the 
“ Chronograph ” are in agreement. 


1J. Vogt, Die alewandrinisohen Münsen, Stuttgart, 1924, p. 166. 

* A. von Domaszewski, “ Die Daten der Scriptores Historiae Augustae," 
Rite. Heid. Akad., VITL (1917), pp. 34-35. 

* Vogt, op. cit., p. 166. The Alexandrian regnal year ended August 
28 and began August 29. 

* Ibid., p. 166. 
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(3) Basing his conclusions on the foregoing evidence Do- 
maszewski calculated the approximate dates for the reign of 
Carus as September 7, 282 to July 11, 283." Historians gener- 
ally agree in placing the death of Numerian in the autumn of 
284 and that of Carinus in the spring of 285. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the apparently indisputable testimony 
of the Alexandrian coinage and the “ Chronograph of 354” re- 
garding the brevity of Carus’ reign, there is much to be said for 
the theory of the older historians headed by Schiller? who 
thought that Carus did not die until December, 283.7 More- 
over, a study of the epigraphic sources, hitherto disregarded, 
lends strong support to this earlier opinion. The following table 
of the dates at which Carus presumably received consular and 
tribunician honors will serve to demonstrate this point: 


Sept. 282'-Jan. 283 tr. p. I cos. I—O.I.L. II, 1117, 4760; 
VIII, 968; 
E. E. VIII, 740; 
A.H. (1923) 16, 103. 
Jan. 283-Sept. 283 tr. p. I cos. II—0. I. L. II, 3660, 4102; 
B.B. VII, 227. 
Sept. 283-Dec.(?) 283 tr. p. II cos. I—O. I. L. VII, 6332, 
10250, 12522. 


Mattingly has already put forth arguments to show that in the 
third century the tribunician power was renewed on the anni- 
versary of the date on which each emperor first received it rather 
than on December 10 as Mommsen supposed.2® The inscriptions 
noted in the table above can be interpreted only as additional 
proof for Mattingly’s theory. Lest it be urged that this is the 
mérest coincidence, it is only necessary to point to the coins and 


e 

5 Domas#waki, op. cit., p. 34. 

°H. Schiller, Gesohiohte der römisohen Kaiserseit, Gotha, 1883, I, 
p. 884. 

1 They based their theory upon a reseript of Carus (Ood. Greg., II, 
2, 2) dated in that month and year. 

"It is possible that Carus did not actually become emperor until 
October (Domaszewski, op. ott., p. 34). 

° A.H.: “ Année Éipigraphique" in Revue Archéologique. 

10 H, Mattingly, “Notes on the Chronology of the Roman Emperors 
from Valerian to Diocletian,’ Jour. Hg. Aroh., XIII (1927), p. 14; 
“Tribunicia Potestate," Jour. Rom. Studies, XX (1930), pp. 78-91; 
Mommsen, Rim. Staat., IT, p. 796. 
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inscriptions of the preceding emperor Probus which tell the 
same story, demonstrating beyond any question that Probus, who 
first received the tribunician power in July 276, annually re- 
newed this power in the month of July and not in December. - 
. If Carus’ second grant of the tribunician power had been con- 

ferred in December 282, it would have been impossible for an 
inscription to record TR. P. I COS. II (as we find it in C. I. L. 
II, 3660, 4102; E. E. VIII, 227) since-he would have to have 
been T'R. P. II before becoming COS; II. Moreover, if this had 
been the case, we should expect to find him as TR. P. II COS. I 
-for the period December 10, 282—January 1, 288. No inscrip- 
‘tions of the TR. P. II COS. I type are known, however, and 
since all the evidence points in the opposite direction, it may be 
concluded that Carus was not made TR. P. II until September 
283, the anniversary of his accession. At that datg; therefore, 
Carus must have been still alive. 

Although there is apparently no way to put aside the evidence 
of the Alexandrian coinage except to produc Strong arguments 


uH, F, Stobbe, “ Tribunat der Kaiser,” Philologus, XXXI (1873), 
P. 78. 

13 Probus was consul in 277, 278, 279, 281, 282 (Pauly-Wissowa, I, 
p. 2519), and we may correlate his consulships and grants a the tri- 
bunician power as follows: . 


July 276-Jan. 277 tr. p. I —0.I. L. U, 4881 
Jan. 277-July i I cos. I —I, 1116; XI, 1178 
July-Jan. 278 I I —IH, 8707 
Jan. 278-July I I i 
July-Jan. 279 II II —XII, 6437, 5511; 
B.E. VII, 693. 
. dan. 279-July m III i 
-July-Jan. 280 Iv. HI " 
Jan. 280-July IV IH ZUM 
July-Jan. 281 v : IHI—20. I. L. II, 3738 
Jan. 281-July v IV ; 
July-Jan. 282 vi IV —II, 1673 : 
' Jan. 282-July VI V —Cohen, 460 (Vol..VI, Probus) 
July—Oct. (1) vo v 


Tf a similar table is worked out on the supposition that the tribunician 
power was renewed on Dec. 10, it will be found that the inscriptions 
0.I.L. Il, 1116 and XI, 1178 cannot be used since there will be no 
place for tr. p. I cos. I. More important, however, is the fact that the 
coin Cohen 460 (tr. p. VI cos. V) will not fit into such a system. There- 
fore the solution offered in the above table is the most satisfactory. 
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for disregarding it,'^ the “ Chronograph of 354” presents no 
such obstacle. It is a well-known fact that the “ Chronograph ? 
is seldom accurate. The length of the reign of Carinus and Nu- 
merian as given in the “Chronograph” is 2 years, 11 months 
and 2 days. This estimate is too long by at least five months. 
According to the same chronicle Diocletian and Maximian ruled 
21 years, 11 months and 12 days. Actually they reigned less 
than 21 years. It is not advisable, therefore, to use the “ Chro- 
nograph ” for important chronological details. 

The theory that Carus died in July 283 cannot be reconciled 
with the evidence of the literary sources. The ancient historians 
of the fourth century A.D. agree that Carus was killed by a 
bolt of lightning during a severe thunderstorm after his vic- 
torious army had penetrated Persian territory as far as Ctesi- 
phon.** This story in itself gives us the date for the event. 
Thunderstorms occur in Mesopotamia frequently during the 
winter months (November-March) and never in July.!° Further- 
more, Diocletian, who was with Carus at this time, was, in later 
life, notoriously afraid of thunderstorms, and it is quite likely 
that having witnessed Carus’ accident he feared that a similar 
fate might overtake him." 

Another bit of epigraphical evidence which strengthens the 
supposition that Carus was still alive in the autumn of 283 is to 
be found in C. J. L. VIII, 10283 in which Numerian as Caesar 


? Mattingly, Jour. Eg. Arok., XIII (1927), p. 16 implies that coins 
of the year B of Carus have been found, but this must be a misstatement. 
One particular point in connection with the Alexandrian coinage should 
be noted, however. Numerian does not become an Augustus until some 
time in his seoond year. If Carus had died in July, as Domaszewski 
supposed, i # difficult to see why Numerian did not appear as Augustus 
on the coins late in the flrst year or from the very outset of the second 
year. As long as Numerian remains a Caesar, we should expect to find 
coins of. his father Carus as Augustus since Numerian probably was 
proclaimed his successor by the Persian expeditionary force. 

14 Eutropius, IX, 18; Victor, De Caesaribus, 38, 3; Festus, XXIV; 
and others. Lightning struck Carus’ tent, and he perished in the flames. 

15 Professor A. E. R. Boak of the University of Michigan has been so 
kind as to forward to me the opinions of Professor LeRoy Waterman 
and Professor Clark Hopkins, both well acquainted with the climate 
of Mesopotamia, who are agreed that a July thunderstorm would be out 
of the question entirely. 

?* Constantine the Great, Oratio ad Sanotorum Oostum, Chap. 25. 
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is mentioned as consul designatus. We know that Numerian was 
consul for the first time in 284.1" - The consules designati were 
usually announced in the latter part of the year; '® and therefore 
the inscription can be dated in the autumn of 283. If Numerian 
was still Caesar at that time, his father cannot have been: 
dead. ; ! 

The conclusion that Carus reigned until nearly the end of 
283 is amply justified by the arguments advanced above. The 
last rescript of his reign,is dated in December of that year, 
and it seems probable that his death oceurred in that month. 


Tom B. JONES. 
. Untvensity or MINNBS&OTA. 


+ Pauly-Wissowa, II, p. 2513. 
18 Mommsen, op. ott, I, p. 558, 
?9 (od. Greg., II, 2, 2. 


A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE SARAPION MONUMENT. 


The many fragments which belong to the Sarapion monument 
were assembled and published by Oliver in Hesperia, V (1936), 
pp. 91-122. This triangular monument, inscribed on all sides, 
contains a paean of Sarapion, a catalogue of wasanoral, and the 
paean of Sophocles. To these fragments of Oliver may now be 
added another fragment, previously published in the Corpus 
but not identified as a part of this inscription, which necessitates 
a new interpretation and date for one side of the monument. 

The first publication of this fragment was made by Pittakys 
(Eph., 943) who stated that it was of Pentelic marble and 
that ebpéOy rò 1889 eis ras mpòs rò Surixdy ToU "Epexbelov dpxazo- 
Aoyıras rov [sic]? Epeivas. Later, Rangabé (Ant. Hell, II 
[1855], 673) published it with no additions to the transcription 
of Pittakys. Finally, Dittenberger (I. G., ITI, 3839), listing it 
among fragmenta incería, reproduced it from a copy made by 
Koehler. It now bears the Epigraphical Museum number 8321. 

This fragment may be identified with certainty, and it con- 
tains part of the top four lines from the right side of the 
monument. At the top of the fragment are to be found con- 
tinuations of the two incised lines which may be seen in the 
photograph given by Oliver (op. ctt., p. 104). The lower of 
these was incised 0.018 m. above the words áya65. of Oliver's 
group and róxg of the new fragment; the distance between the 
two incised lines is 0.035 m. The new fragment is to be placed 
between the two pieces E. M. 9646 and E. M. 8517, shown in 
Oliver's diagram on page 105. 

The following text for the first four lines of the right side 
is now gobosed: 

^Ayaf5. TX. 
‘Emi äpxovros Mov[vart]ov ®epicwvo[s 24 -— ]uos 
fepé[ws 8]ià Biov BA[aoviov 'O]vgowpárov[s 5 5— Jakws 
tax[opevovros Eixapzí8ov] roð "Exmá[yAov Bepev]eui8ov 


Oliver had followed Graindor in restoring in line 2 of this 


1 rot should apparently be deleted in accord with innumerable ex- 
amples of this same sentence in Pittakys’ writings. Otherwise, the 
reading might be emended to -ixds pov d. 
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right side the name of the archon Movidrios Otowloxos *Afymets, 

‘who held office about 174/5 A. D. Since the front of the 
monument, containing the paean of Sarapion, furnished the 
information that Quintus Statius Glaucus, priest -of Asclepius, 
had erected the monument in honor of his grandfather Sara- 
` pion, the year of the é$Beía of the grandson (ca. 218/9 A. D.) 
dated both his appointment as priest and. the terminus post 
quem for the erection of the monument sometime after 220 
A. D. In line 7 of the front of the monument Oliver restored 
the name of the archon’in whose year the monument was erected 
as Ae[xtos Axovucd8 | epos. . 

In regard to the interpretation of the right side, ETA 
is engraved a catalogue of waiavıorai, Oliver explained that the 
archonship of Munatius Vopiscus (ca. 174/5 A. D.) recorded 
the year of the original occasion on which the paean of Sara- 
pion was chanted, and connected this occasion with a religious 
ceremony during the plague of Antoninus. Approximately 
fifty years afterwards the grandson erected the monument to 
Sarapion and included the catalogue of the chorus.’ A priori, 
one might question that a list of all the members of a chorus 
should have been retained for fifty years; and, with the new 
readings, the occasion for the singing of the paean must in fact 
be moved down to the later date. The archon.was not Munatius 
Vopiscus, but Munatius Themison, and the latter may now be 
recognized as an immediate predecessor of Ae[VUxtos Atorud ] epos. 
' The identification of the zakoros in line 4 as Eixapmi8ys "ExráyAov 
BepevixtSns who was kosmetes about 218/9 A. D. is very nearly 
certain The priest Flavius Onesicrates appears as lepeds dä 
Blov in I. G., II’, 4532.7 This latter inscription’ records the 
-~ votive-offering made by Claudia Agrippina, the Wife of the 
dedicator of the Sarapion monument. And although this rela- 
tionship of wife and husband is not mentioned on the votive 
tablet, the dedicatrix was of sufficient maturity to set up 
the tablet on her own volition with no mention of her parents. 
The votive-offering, then, can scarcely be dated before the close 


*Graindor, Ohronologie des archontes athéniens sous PEmpire, pp. 
178-78. 

* J. G., II®, 2226 and 3704. 

“Op. oit., pp. 93 and 121. * I. G., II, 2224. . 
' 50p. oit., p. 108. "See also I. G., IT", 3685. 
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of the second decade of the third century, and Onesicrates’ 
priesthood must be placed in approximately this same period. 

The restoration of the name of the archon as Munatius 
Vopiscus caused Oliver to identify Acclynos Bipyos of line 3 of 
fragment h as ®lppos D Tapyyrruos, who had been ephebe in 
163/4 A. D. (I. G., II, 2086, line 50), and Auxtv. d[(puos] of 
line 5 of fragment k as 4(puosO Tapy., who had been iroso- 
$povioris in 154/5 A. D. (I. G., TI, 2067, line 111). However, 
the name 9Mpuos occurs too frequently to permit this identifi- 
cation on the basis of the similarity of one element of the name, 
and with the new date both identifications must be rejected. 
Among many occurrences of the name may be mentioned Au 
$ípuos, who was ephebe at the end of the second century (J. G., 
ID*, 2120, line 1), and Aw. ®ippos, who also was ephebe about 
the same time (J. G., II?, 2136, line 3). 

Inasmuch as the chanting of the paean must be dated after 
220 A. D., one piece of evidence must be rejected which Oliver 
used to strengthen his identification of the Sophoclean paean 
engraved on the left side of the monument as a hymn to 
Coronis, and not the famous ray eis 'AexAgmóv. Oliver sug- 
gested that this hymn was extracted from a partial oblivion 
about 175 A. D. with the result that Tertullian (ad Nationes, 
2, 14), writing about 197 A. D., could conclude from the fame 
and solemnity of this great occasion that more honor was paid 
to Coronis at Athens than even to Theseus.® The passage in 
Tertullian may no longer be connected with this occasion for 
the singing of the Sophoclean paean.? 


; W. KENDRIOK PRITOHETT. 
INSTITUTE Foy ADVANCED Srupr. 
. 


* Op. oit., pp. 114 and 121. 

? After this paper was in galley-proof, I received K. Keyssner's "Zu 
inschriftlichen Asklepioshymnen,” Philologus, XCII (1938), pp. 269-284. 
Keyssner did not examine Oliver's work in detail, but he identifles our 
Sophoclean paean as the hymn to Asclepius (pp. 277-278) and rejects 
Oliver’s conclusions concerning the anonymous paean of Erythrae (p. 
284). 


IG III (= CIA EI), APPENDIX, 66. 


The text of numerous curse tablets is written in Sptegelschrift, 
for the most part in such manner that it is only necessary to 
read the lines from right to left in succession either downward 
or upward. Another mode of composition, and one not so ob- 
vious, permits the normal practice of reading the lines from left 
to right, but reverses the spelling of the individual words or 
phrases. This method, which is rarely used, is illustrated by a 
lead tablet inscribed in Latin in the latter years of the second or 
the early years of the third century. It was discovered at Bath — 
in 1880 and edited originally by Charles E. Davis, who recon- 
structed the text on the basis that the lines were to be read 
from right to left. When it did not emerge as a defizio in spite 
of the ancient preference for lead in the preparation of curse 
tablets, it was inevitable that further attempts should be made 
to bring it within that category. Later editors discovered that 
a perfectly good defixto resulted if instead of reading the lines 
from right to left, one applied this principle only to the succes- 
sive words and phrases.* 

Although Wuensch republished the text of the Bath tablet in 
the introduction to his edition of Attic defiziones,* he failed to 
see that the same method could be applied with considerable 
advantage to a lead tablet of the fourth century B.C. from 
Attica. From the carefully drawn facsimile which Wuensch 
gives, I have derived the following diplomatic transcript. 


A. 
NOTAPAYEQAATAKNAT 
TOATIAKNHXYNHTIAKOTAPA 
YEZOTIAKOT[.]PAYETEMZOKIAN " 
ZNAIOZOIAKIXQOTTAPIINSOTAPAY ° 

5 ETEM : NOTYA[./AKNATTOATOTIAIOAA 
TAKNHXYVNHTIAKOTOIAINETONIZEAETIA 
KIOKIANYAIOZOIAK 


1 Both versions as well as a bibliography and a brief history of the 
decipherment of the text can be found in Auguste Audollent, Defiai- 
onum Tabellae quotquot innotuerunt. tam in graeois Orientis quam in 
totius Occidentis partibus praeter aiticas in Corpore Insoriptionum 
Atticarum editas (Paris, 1904), No. 104. 

* Richard Wuensch, Defivionum Tabellae Attiose (= Oorpus Insorip- 
tionum Atticarum, Appendio, Berlin, 1897), p. xxv. 

* Ibid., No. 66. s 
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B. 
IXENOTYOTATEITNANEXITEIAK 
IOMEIEITTAPIXOAAA 


In order to obtain sense from this text, Wuensch adopted a 
striking and ingenious arrangement. He read the first fourteen 
letters of line 1 from right to left, then read upward in the 
same way beginning with the end of line 7 and proceeding to 
NAT in line 1. With line 8 he made a new start and read first 
line 8, then line 9 from right to left. The result is an intelligi- 
ble, but confused text, with an awkward and improbable 
syntax: * 

A. 
Karadı Ebáparov* 
kai Scot oúvðKoL K- 
al TeAcotvo<y> rev "IBubro(v) kal riv Yuxiv Kar- 
aða 'IB(ó»ro(v), yAérrav xa[t] abróv: per’ E- 
D tapdro(v) o<v>vmpdrract kai door dy o- 
<8>v8cxos per’ Etap[d]ro(v) xai ro(d)s Eù- 
apáro(v) kal rjv Yoy Kal yAür- 
Tay. 
B. 
Kai e(t) ms évavrl<a> (i) và roírov éo<rdi 
10 GAdAos apdrr{i}a èpoi. 


Wuensch was by no means blind to the syntactical and stylistic 
difficulties inherent in his arrangement and proposed in his notes 
possible emendations of ll. 5-6 and 9-10. On the assumption 
that our magus reversed only words and phrases instead of whole 
lines, the following text, correct in grammar and simple in style, 
is obtained with no change in the order of the lines as given on 
the tablet. 


+I have modified Wuensch’s text to the extent of making it conform 
to the recommendations of the Union Académique Internationale. 
Emploi des signes critiques. Disposition de l'apparat dans les éditions 
savantes de tewtes grecs et latins. Conseils et recommandations, Paris, 
1932. I have nevertheless retained his use of o(v) for o=ov and of 
e(:) for e = e in order to avoid a textual apparatus. 


us 
B 
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A. 

Biüéparoy kataĵo, kal yAdrray 

xal rjv j€v»yiv Ejagéro(v), — - 

kal ro(5)s per’ Ebap[4|vo(v) ecuyvllxo (v)s $, 

xal doo. dy c(v»vzpárroc: per’ Ebapdro(v), 
5 sat] abroy: yAarrav "IB(d»ro(v) xarabo 

kal riv Vvyi kai AR? riy "IBurro(v) 

kal Goot ovvdixol 


B. 
eo roóroy. Tà dyavrei(a» e(l)rıs xal 
e{t}nol wpdrra dAXos. 


6. rev: for róv. An alternative arrangement is rjv xvyjv rev 
(rw) Idsro(v) xal Tedcotvo(v), and an argument in 
its favor is that no other accusative on the tablet has simple 
o for ov whereas o is regular for ov. 


8. &vavreika>: for &vayrla. No other reading is possible from the 
facsimile supplied by Wuensch, but cf. « twice in line 9. 
e(l)rıs: possibly, but not necessarily, an error for er. 


9. «(noli e fore, as in line 8 e for « twice. Nevertheless, the. 

' "influence of the adjacent « cannot be. completely dis- 
counted. Cf. note to line 8. l 

. HzmseRT C. Yourr. 


: Untvensity oy Mionreax. 


PLUTARCHEUM. 


. 

Plutarchus quo loco egregia arte et ad excitandos*legentium 
animos accommodata mortem Cleopatrae describit (Vi. Anton., 
86, 1) his utitur verbis, quae sic exhibeo ut in Ziegleri editione 
extant: Aé€yera: dt rw dowi8a Komobivar odv tois aíkow éKelvow kal 
rois Oploıs dvwbey érixadrvpbeicay’ obru yàp ryv KAcordrpav xeXeioa* 
und abris emorapévys cQ ounarı xpoorecciv tò Onplov. 

Haec non prorsus sana esse non fugit homines doctos; velut 
Ziegler xal ante rois Oplois delere voluit, Madvig verba r$ odpan 
proscripsit. Illa autem offensio, ut ipse coram mihi significavit ' 
` Ziegler, distinctione mutata tollitur; verbis enim obrw.. . xedetous 
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parenthesin contineri et ande illud non excusari nisi cum xai 
antecedente coniunctum. Rei grammaticae ita satisfactum est; 
sed restat aliud. Quid enim sibi vult émwrapévgs? Regina sane 
ipsa anguem adferri iussit atque etiam quomodo celanda sit 
praescripsit: id autem hic nihil ad rem, ac ne callidissimi quidem 
serpentis intererat comperire, utrum regina de omni re certior 
facta esset an non. Una igitur littera mutata scribendum est 
édiorapévys : ne cum regina quidem accessit ad fiscellam anguis 
prosilit eiusque corpus adgreditur. 

Fabulgm potius quam historiam narrari—optime tamen narra- 
tur— Plutarchus ipse significat. Talia in mortibus singularibus 
describendis saepe fieri constat; in memoriam revoco quae in 
libro gratulatorio Felici Ramorino tradito de Claudii morte 
Scripsi, nescio quo pacto haud recordatus, Rudolphum Herzog 
(Hist. Zeitschr., 125, 235) eadem fere ante me dixisse. 


W. KROLL. 


HIPPARCHEUM. 


In codice Pomponii Melae, qui unus extat, III, 70 baec tra- 
duntur: T'aprobane aut grandis admodum insula aut prima pars 
orbis alterius ipparchius dicitur; sed quia habitatur nec quis- 
quam circum eam esse traditur, prope verum est. Haec aliquam 
lucem accipiunt ex Plinii loco VI, 81: Taprobanen alterum 
orbem terrarum esse diu existimatum est anticthonum appella- 
tione; ut insulam liqueret esse, Alesandri Magni aetas resque 
praestitere. Certe is, qui mundi formam ita adumbravit, ut 
posteri diu in eius verba iurarent, insulam esse Taprobanen 
docuit; qua de re in docto Herrmanni commentariolo (E. E., 
IV A, 2263) plura legas licet. De antichthonibus post Eudoxum 
locuti sumt; cf. Kauffmann, R. E., I, 2531; Gisinger, ibid., 
XIX, 833. 

Melae et Plinii locos si comparabis, cognosces illam de antich- 
thonibus opinionem vetustiorem fuisse et repudiatam esse, post- 
quam Taprobanen circumnavigari posse compertum est (nam 
esse dudum in isse correctum est). Errant igitur qui Hipparcho 
hanc opinionem obtrudunt; id quod Bergero, qui olim confi- 
dentius iudicaverat, oboluit (Gesch. d. wiss. Erdk., 462). Vel 
Albertus Rehm autem rem non improbabilem iudicaverat (E. E., 
VIII, 1680). At patet locum illum Melae minime sanum ac 
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ne per compluria quidem saecula sanatum esse. Legebatur enim 
fere prima pars orbis alterius Hipparcho dicitur: ita v.g. 
Tzschucke, qui vol. IT, 3; 251 se dubitare dicit et cum alia tum 
ut Hipparchus dicit reponi. posse significat sermonis adsurditate 
recte perspecta. lllud ut Hipparcho dicitur nullo modo ferri 
potest; neque propter rem (nam.Hipparchus de re post Alexan- 
drum vel eerte Eratosthenem certa dubitare non poterat) neque 
propter verba: dativus enim ille auctoris non ferendus est, quod 
sensit Barbarus (vel Vinetus), praepositionem ab addens, passi- 
vique usus excusationem non habet. Non sensit Wachsmuth 
loco se mederi arbitratus, cum ut Hipparcho dicitur scribebat, 
astronomo doctissimo eam opinionem inculcans, quam ille non 
reicere non potuit. Ceterum commemorare necesse est sed illud 
post diciiur a Perizonio et plerisque in et mutatum esse: nihil 
enim erat cui verba sed quia... prope verum est opponerentur. 

Verum vidit B. Hansen (Nov. ann., OX VII, 497), id quod 
nescio quo pacto fugit Frickium Melae editorem. Vel enim a 
ratione palaeographica veri dissimile est ipparchius in Hipparcho 
mutandum esse; nec minus ab re, cum Mela in tanta brevitate : 
compendii sui auctores afferre non soleat neque cur hic potis- 
simum id fecerit inveniri possit. Ile igitur ductus traditos 
fideliter interpretatus id parcius restituit; quod si examines, 
videbis id sententiae qualis re vera est (sc. cum sed quia habitatur 
sequitur) optime satisfacere. Id igitur dicit Mela Varronem 
ut opinor secutus: id quod pauciores adfirmant, Taprobanen 
initium antichthonis esse, ideo probabile est, quod habitatur 
i. e. sedes ävrıydövay est (nec spondeo non immixtas esse opiniones 
quales Mela, I, 4, profert), et quod quemquam eam terram 
eircumnavigasse non traditur. Offendes in forma orationis: 
parcius usurpatum esse videtur pro rarius, auctorq&e munditias 
Sermonis captans his verbis dixit pauciores huic opinioni favere. 
Ac sane mirum est, Varronem ad recentiorem aliquem se adpli- 
casse, qui veram Hratosthenis sententiam impugnaverat. Neque 
id mirum in homine doctrina et industria magis quam iudicio 
excellenti. i 

W. KROLL. 


1 Malavialle, Rev. de philol. XXIV (1900) 29, eos nominat qui 
Hansenio adstipulati sunt, ex quibus commemoro Konr. Miller, Mappae- 
mundi, VI, 120. 


REVIEWS. 


R. E. Wırr. Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism. 
Cambridge University Press, 1937. Pp. xii + 147. 


This, the third volume to be published in the new Cambridge 
Classical Studies, is an examination of the epitome of Platonic 
philosophy which bears the title 'AAxwóov &Sacxadixds röv 
HAárevos 8oypárov. The last two chapters of the book are de- 
voted to an investigation of the identity of the author and to 
his place in the history of Platonism; the bulk of the work, the 
first seven chapters, is an analysis of the structure and philo- 
sophieal content of the epitome with the main purpose of deter- 
mining the sources of the interpretation of Plato which it 
presents. 

A review of the evidence concerning the name ’AAkivoos leads 
to agreement with the conclusion of Freudenthal that both the 
Didaskalikos and the Prologus were written by a single author, 
Albinus; but Freudenthal’s theory that our text is only a late 
and abbreviated edition of the original is rejected. In the last 
chapter the position of Albinus as a “typical middle Platonist ” 
is more closely defined, and his theology and psychology ‘are 
compared with those of Plotinus; Dr. Witt decides that Albinus 
was probably of little importance for Plotinus. The conclusion 
of the first part of the investigation is that the Didaskalikos, 
though mainly dependent upon the system of Antiochus of 
Ascalon, is directly derived from Arius Didymus, who in his 
account of Plato, while borrowing from Antiochus, introduced of 
his own accord elements from Aristotle and the Old Academy 
which Antiochus himself had not used. To reach this result 
Dr. Witt, after identifying the general Stoic and Peripatetic 
elements in the Didaskalikos and calling attention to the traces 
of Xenocratean doctrine to be found therein, sketches the charac- 
teristics and consequences of the eclecticism of Antiochus, estab- 
lishes the gotfrces from which his doctrines may be determined, 
and then proceeds to study systematically the doctrines in the 
Didaskalikos for agreement or incompatibility with those of 
Antiochus, Agreement in part with Antiochus, in part with 
Arius, and the presence of Posidonian elements as well as influ- 
ences of the Old Academy, all this leads to the decision that the 
influence of both Antiochus and Posidonius is indirect; then, 
supposing that the author used a single doxographical source, 
Dr. Witt decides that this source was most probably Arius 
“whose account of Plato would naturally be coloured by the 
views not only of Antiochus but of Posidonius also." "The inti- 
mate relationship of the De Platone of Apuleius, Hippolytus? 
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account of Plato (Befut., I, 19), and the Didaskahkos is reas- 
serted (after Howald and Sinko) ; but for the Arian work which 
is the source of all three Dr. Witt holds to the Epitome, reject- 
ing—though not in very decisive terms—Howald’s hypothetical : 
Arian handbook “A.” . 

‘That Albinus used the Epitome of Arius cannot, I think, be 
denied; and Dr. Witt presents cogent objections to the hypothesis 
that Antiochus is the direct source of the Didaskalikos. His own 
conclusion, however, requires the assumption that Albinus used 
a single doxographical source; and this leads him far beyond 
the point warranted by his evidence. Proposed as a possibility 
on p. 96 and taken for granted on p. 103, the hypothesis of a 
single source is presumably supported by the attempt in the 
intervening pages to show that the Didaskalikos, De Platone, 
and Hippolytus, Refut., I, 19 are intimately related. Yet, in 
order to maintain that the De Platone and Didaskalikos have as 
their single source the Epitome of Arius, Dr. Witt has to sup- 
pose that Apuleius “took considerable liberties with his orig- 
inal”; but then why presume that Albinus may not have done 
the same? It is not planebla to suppose that the R of Gaius 
and the editor of his lectures could have followed the Epitome of 
Arius without allowing the infiuence of Gaius to manifest itself 
in his treatment of that source. 

I do not wish, however, to argue the psychological improba- 
bilities of the “ Hinquellenprinzip,” to which Witt himself objects 
‘when Strache uses it (pp. 27, 95), but only to point out that the 
desire to establish Arius’ Epitome as the source of the Didas- 
kalikos has now and again led to errors in the interpretation of 
the Didaskalikos itself. In the attempt to reconcile the De 
Platone and the Didaskalikos Witt says, for example, that the 
identification of 4 wAavwopéry re xai fevori) otoía with rà py ðv 
“is probably implied in chapter XXXV " of the latter work 
(p. 100, n. 2); but this chapter merely reproduces the doctrine 
of the Sophist concerning rò uj čv as “ otherness” and contains 
no hint of such an identification.! It is the same thesis which 
induces him to cite the “ hominem ab stirpe ipsa n&qye absolute 
malum nec bonum nasci? of Apuleius as & point of agreement 
with the of8 «ávras ávÜpiwovs 4} omovdalous evar Ñ $aóXovs of 


1 Witt cites Didaskalikos, p. 189, 18-20: tors 84 rd ph r.. . perà 
curveupdcens ris xpos črepov, bmep kal TQ npor Ü»ri wapémerai. Hermann 
reads: fori 88 rò uh br, ka6' 8 dtakojera, of YAH dmödanıs ToU Ürros [of. 
Sophist 257 B-C], dAAà perà avreuóácews ris wpds Erepor [cf. Sophist 
258 A-B], 6xep nal ry rpéxy bert wapdwera: [Sophist 250 B, 256 E-257 A 
and cf. p. 189, 20-22]. So with p. 189, 15-18 cf. Sophist 258 E 6 ff. and 238 
C-239 A. With either reading the implication is not that 4 fever} odola 
is rò u} by but, quite to the contrary, that even the idea of be itself 
has the attribute a4 dr. Of the parallels cited above, Witts Loci 
Platonici contain only 258 E which is equated with p. 189, 20. 
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Albinus (p. 101). The order in which Apuleius treats the five 
senses Witt admits is not that of the Didaskalikos, but he calls it 
significant that in the latter work the order “which is exactly 
the reverse of the Platonic is the arrangement recognized by 
Arius Didymus” (p. 102). This is an unfortunate statement, 
for in Arius, Frag. Phys., 15 (Doz. Graec., p. 456, 1) the order 
“sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch” refers to Aristotle, not to 
Plato. Furthermore, the reason for this order is not far to seek, 
since it is the order followed by Aristotle himself in the De 
Anima (418 A 26-424 A 15). Finally, lest the use of this Aris- 
totelian order in the treatment of Plato be itself considered an 
indication that Arius is the source, let it be noted that Theo- 
phrastus himself followed this order in reporting Plato’s theory 
of the senses (Dox. Graec., p. 500, 7-18).? 

The passage on the ideas in the De Platone (I, chap. 6) is, 
according to Witt, “like the opening of Didaskaltkos XII cer- 
tainly derived from Arius Didymus " (p. 99). Now the opening 
of Didaskalikos XII does appear to be an abridgment of the 
fragment of Arius preserved by Eusebius (cf. Diels, Doz. Graec., 
p. 447) ; but, whereas elsewhere in the Didaskalikos (chaps. IX, 
X [p. 164, 26-27, 37], XIV [p. 169, 33-35]) the ideas are said 
to be the thoughts of God, this doctrine does not occur in the 
fragment of Arius or in the Albinus passage parallel to it. 
Witt says that “we may conjecture" that Arius placed the 
ideas in the mind of God, his argument being that Didaskaltkos 
XII is similar to IX and that “it is natural to conclude that 
both chapters are derived from Arius, and that the omission in 
XII has no significance” (p. 75 and note 2). This is just to 
assume the thesis that has to be proved, namely that the Didas- 
kalikos was derived from a single source. Moreover, if. Albinus 
copied this doctrine from the Epitome which was also the source 
of the De Platone, why does Apuleius not describe the ideas as 


3 In De Sensu 439 A 7 Aristotle lists the sensibilia in this order and 
it probably became conventional after Theophrastus who uses it in his 
reports of Empedocles (Dow. Graeo. pp. 500, 19-502, 5), Cleidemus 
(sbid., p. 590, 4-11), and Democritus (4bid., pp. 513, 10-616, 22: sight, 
hearing, “the other senses"), though his order for Alemaeon, - 
goras, and Diogenes is different in each case (ibid., pp. 506, 23 ff.; 507, 
811; 510, 14ff.). Epicurus (Ad. Herod., $8 462-53) uses the order: 
sight, hearing, smell (the other two not being treated); Chrysippus 
(St. Vet. Frag., II, p. 238, 36) listed the five senses in the Aristotelian 
order, preceded however by ¢wr} which he treated separately. It is 
not quite true to call this order “exactly the reverse of the Platonic” 
either, for, although in the T4maeus from 61 O to 68 D tactile qualities, 
flavors, odors, sounds, and colors are discussed in that order, Plato has 
already discussed sight and hearing in 45 B-47 D, so that one might 
treat the sections on sounds and colors as subsidiary and, following 
the Timaeus strictly, get for the Platonic order: sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, smell. The order of Apuleius (sight, hearing, taste, touch, smell) 
is very close to this. : 


7 


^ 
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b ond of dod?? It can hard be more likely that er 
' systematically excised from Arius references to this doctrine 


than that its occurrence in Albinus is to be credited to a source 
other than that common to the Didaskalikos and the De Platone. 
At the same time it would have been more helpful to analyze . 
more fully the content of chap. IX than to insist that it is 
similar to XII “save that the idea is not once again defined as ` 
vénots coU." For example, it would be of some importance to ` 
notice that the second sentence (p. 163, 12- "» is reproduced 
almost exactly by Chaleidius (In Tim., '8 339 p. 368, 5-11]) 
just before he comments upon Timaeus 51 D-E, which is the 
source of the last argument in chap. IX (p. 164, d. 5, not noted |. 
in Witt’s Loci Platonici). Witt is impressed by Theiler’s com- 
parison of Varro’s identification of the ideas, “ exemplum secun- 
dum quod fiat,” and Minerva with the statement of Albinus: 
où pdvov Er rwós dorı yeyovus, GAAL kal bró Twos . . . Kal wpós rt 
(p. 163, 35-37) ; he, as well as Theiler, takes this designation 
of the idea then to indicate the theory of “the thoughts of 
God” (p. 72). Even in Albinus, however, this passage (p. 163, 
84-37; cf. p. 168, 16-18) is an argument for the existence of 
ideas which has no real connection with that particular inter- 
pretation of them. A comparison of Alexander, Metaph., p. 88, 
20 ff. shows that neither the designation of the idea as mpös i 
nor the argument in full involves any such doctrine (xol ó ray 
reraypévos. ywoévoy alriay Aéyov Tò mpds éords ylverdal rı wapd~ 
8eypa, rovro è ryv ilay elva [possibly from Aristotle’s De 
Idets; cf. Robin, La Théorie Plat. des Idées, note 19]). A 
similar criticism must be made of Witt's argument that Dio- 
genes Laertius, III, 13 shows “that the view of the ideas as 
ihe thoughts of God was held by some members of the Academy 
eontemporary with Alkimos." Witt contends (p. 71) that in 


* In De Platone, chap. XII there is the definition “ providentiam esse 
divinam sententiam, conservatricem: prosperitatis eius cuius causa tale 
suscepit officium; divinam legem esse fatum per quod inevitebiles 
eogitationes dei'atque incepta conplentur.” “In this passage,” Witt 
remarks, 'xpóroa is identifiable with God's vofyara” (P. 100). If 
by this he means that the passage identifies rpéyoia and the ideas, he 
should have to admit that it is inconsistent with the fragment of Arius 
which distinguishes God's mpåroia from the ideas (Dow. Graso., p. 447 A 
24-27, cf. Didaskalikos, p. 167, 9-11). Apuleius’ definition of providentia 
no more implies that the ideas are thoughts of God, however, than does 
the diayondels mpõror pèr bri . . . of Didaskalikos, chap. XII (p. 167, 21), 
which passage Witt himself in n his final section (pp. 133 f.) marks aa in- 
consistent with the theology of chap. X and the interpretation of God's 
relation to the world-soul (p. 164, 35-37; cf. p. 169, 31-35), where again 
the ideas appear as though ts of God. Here, incidentally, the world-soul 

movoa wpós rà vénra abrov (soil. roU deov) . 
édieuárn TG» Exelvov vonudror (p. 169, 33-35) whereas in chap. XII pbs 
tira iSdar xéopou dxophérortos, rapáðeryua Umdpxovoar is said of God 
himself (p. 167, 7). . 
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calling the idea áiüiv re kal vóņpa Alcimus implied that God . 
was the thinker; yet Alexander refers to a theory of the ideas 

as dtSia and voyyara according to which, his arguments show 
however, these “eternal thoughts” were not supposed to be 
thoughts of God (Metaph., pp. 92, 18-28; 103, 1-4).* 

Some discussion is wanted also of the interesting passage 
concerning the extent of the world of ideas and the disagreement 
among Platonists there indicated (p. 163, 22-27; n. b. obre yap 
rois mAeloroıs Tov dmö IAdrovos dpéoxa . . .) ; this passage is an 
important piece of evidence for the history of & controversy 
which touched the very foundation of Platonism and for which 
we have testimony reaching from Aristotle’s De Idets (cf. 
Metaphysics 990 B 10-17; Alexander, Metaph., pp. 79-83) and 
the seventh Platonic epistle (342 D) to Proclus (e. g. In Parm., 
V, p. 63 [Cousin]: obre ray kaxav iéas cigoicopey às rives TOY . 
IAarcovikóv). 

Such omissions are not to be expected in & book which the 
author claims to be “an exhaustive examination of the Didas- 
kalikos itself? (pp. ix and 2); the truth is that the desire to 
establish Arius as Albinus! source often eclipses entirely the 
interest in the Didaskalikos itself. This is not to deny the im- 
portance of establishing the historical connections of such a 
work as the Didaskalikos nor to depreciate the value of Dr. 


* Since the description of the idea as »ógua is in the Alcimus passage 
followed by dd xal dyoww d» rj pice ras lBéas dordva: ka0ámep wapadelypara 
and this is practically a verbal quotation of Parmenides 132 D (rà gà» 
elön ratra wowep mapadelyuara éordva: éy rý pice) which follows imme- 
diately the refutation of the thesis that each idea is a r»ónua é» yvxais, 
the Alcimus passage (if the text is right; cf. Breitenbach e£ al., app. 
Crit. ad loo.) may be simply a stupid misinterpretation of Parmenides 
182 B-D. Aristotle, De Anima 429 A 27 (ol Aéyorres thr yvx*?» elvai 
röwor elő»), however, points to an interpretation of the ideas as 
“thoughts ”—and not thoughts of God—at least as early as Aristotle, 
and the Parmenides passage itself is evidence for this (cf. Friedländer, 
Die Platonisohen Schriften, pp. 4606 f.). Those who discuss the origin 
of the “thoughts of God” theory seem to overlook this indication that 
it was precéled by a theory of ideas as “thoughts of men.” The 
historical transition to “thoughts of God” is lacking, although Aris- 
totelian influence in that direction is highly probable (cf. R. M. Jones, 
Olass. Phil, XXI, pp. 324-320; Witt, p. 73, against Theiler). For 
Witt’s attempt (p. 71) to establish Kenocratean influence on the doc- 
trine, however, I can find no evidence. He cites only frag. 60 in support 
of his statement that Xenocrates "regarded the Dyad or World Soul 
. . . 88 the Number in which the Ideas are contained” so that “ since 
he called both Monad and Dyad Gods” he could be said in & sense to 
have held that the Ideas are contained in God. Frag. 60, which merely 
defines the soul as self-moving number, is apparently a mistake for 
frag. 15 where alone the world-soul is identified with the dyad, an 
identification itself open to grave doubt (cf. Jones, Platonism of Plu- 
taroh, pp. 97 ff.) ; but nowhere is this dyad said to “ contain the ideas,” 
and whether it were the determinate dyad, as Heinze contends, or the 
indeterminate it is hard to see how it could. 
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Witt’s contribution to the study. of the history of Platonism but 
only to suggest that neglect of significant parts of the text in 
question cannot help weakening the conclusions concerning those 
historical connections. Of the same order is the temptation to 
overlook significant differences in seeking similarities which will 
help to establish the source. Dr. Witt in refuting Strache and 
Theiler points out that for all the likenesses between Antiochus 
and the Didaskaltkos there are important differences. Yet in 
his own positive argument he is not always guiltless of the same 
kind of error. His eagerness to find doctrines of the Old 
Academy, for example, makes him discover on p. 165, 32 the 
theory of indivisible lines (pp. 17, 71-78). 5 although Albinus 
says merely kal yàp TO &irlıredov mpörepov 1 jj TO copa Kal Å ypappy 
"pórepovy 3) TÒ émímeDoy. This, given only 88 &n example of the 
priority of a part to that of which it is a part, does not, of 
course, imply ihat the line is indivisible (cf. also p. 165, 16- ar: 
émupdveray vojcavres, dra YPappýY, xal reAevralov TÓ MEAE ; ; even 
for Aristotle the point is not “part” of a line (Physics 241 A. 
8).5 

In spite of such omissions and occasional errors, however, 
Dr. Witt’s detailed study is in the main sound; and, whether or 
not he has made it plausible that Arius was ‘the chief source, 
he has done good service in analyzing the kind of Platonism 
represented by the Didaskalikos. His final chapter is particu- 
larly iluminating; and attention should be called to his analysis, 
among the sources for the study of Antiochus, of Clement's 
Stromateis VIII. It is to be hoped that Dr. Witt will soon 
publish the critical text of the Didaskalikos which along with 
the present study was presented as a Cambridge Dissertation. 


HAROLD COHERNISB. 
Tus JokNs HoPKINS Unrvunsity. 


i Bimilarly far-fetched is the contention (p. 15) that the account of 
Aéyos in chapter IV is ultimately Xenocratean. Xenocrates had a tri i 
division (dmiorsun, Bóta, afoGnois) whereas Albinus has only ém 
and ófa and makes the correlate of the latter rà alodnra, its apd 
being alc@yots (p. 154, 28-29), The definition of afo@nois (p. 154, 29) 
should be compared with the Platonic Definitions 414C; its ultimate 
source is Philebus 33 E-34 A as that of urun (p. 164, 34) is Philebus 
34 A 10 and that of ófa (p. 154, 35) is Philebus 39 A (of. p. 155, 12-15 
with Philebus 89 B-C). The ultimate source of rd BéSaow connected 
with ériorfun, of Bóta with the opposite, on p. 154, 22 ff. is Philsbus 
58 E-59 C. None of these parallels is given in Witt’a Loos Platonici; 
instead he compares parts of chap. IV with Sextus, Ade. Math., VII, 
216 ff. (pp. 53-55). 
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Inscriptiones Graecae, Voluminis II et III Editio Minor: In- 
scriptiones Atticae Euclidis Anno Posteriores, Pars Tertia, 
Fasciculus Prior: Dedicationes, Tituli Honorarii, Tituli 
Sacri. Ed. logawmwxEs Krrouner. Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 
1935. 4°. Pp. viii + 362. M. 122. 


An adequate review of this big agglomeration of materials is 
next to impossible; Korte has done a good job, but I have 
seen only two other reviews.* What they have said is not re- 
peated in the following notes which are intended for actual 
users of the fascicule—a fascicule which is important for archae- 
ologists, for historians of politics, of cults, and of institutions. 
All will agree that the editing is masterly, the flaws are petty. 


Abbreviation. In the old Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, 
which became Inscriptiones Graecae, Volume II, edited by 
Koehler, went from 403/2 to 30/29 B. C., and Volume III, 
edited by Dittenberger, went from 30/29 B. C. through to the 
end of pagan inscriptions. These volumes are cited properly 
as I(nscriptiones) Graecae) II or ITI, or more conveniently as 
IG I or IIE. In the new Editio Minor, the entire contents 
of the old Volumes II and III are combined, so that Kirchner’s 
work, to be completed in eight fascicules, runs from 403/2 to 
the end of pagan times. The abbreviation of this new work 
might be the accurate but cumbersome IG II-ITI*; it is to be 
hoped, however, that present practice, which agrees with the 
understood wishes of the editor himself, will continue, so that 
the last inscription, for instance, in the new fascicule will always 
be cited properly as IG II? 5219, or as some prefer I. G., TI?, 
5219. (The form IG II, iii, i*, 5219 is certainly to be dis- 
couraged, and the form IG ITI? 5219 also need never be used.) 


Omissions. The dedication to Isis et al, Epigraphical 
Museum inv. no. 649, can be proved to be Athenian, not Delian 
(Harv. Theol. Rev., XXX [1937], pp. 208 £.). The dedication 
published hy Pittakys (Ep. ’Apx., no. 224), read by him as 
-virwou Blavrı-, has never found a place in the Corpus; the 
mere fact that Pittakys alone reports it is not a sufficient reason 
for omitting it. I ‚have not found in this or the preceding 
fascicule the text fepdv Myrpés ("Eb. 'Apx., 1899, p. 239), which 
gives the location of a shrine of Magna Mater in Athens (cf. 
Judeich, Topographie?, p. HE nor the text [------ ]| 
[®]coSdpov | *AmdAAwpe Tree | üveönrev from "Apx. AeAr., II 
(1916), p. 143 (see now Hesperia, VI [1937], p. 110 n.). Sixty- 


1 Gnomon, 11 (1936), pp. 625-641. 

? Kolbe, Deutsche Literatureeitung, 57 (1936), pp. 2170-2174, and 
Ziebarth, Philologische Woohenschrift, 56 (1936), pp. 380-387. 

3 Korte (loc. cit.) noted two omissions. 


Y 
vw. 
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eight titulorum honorariorum incerti generis fragmenta included 
by Dittenberger (IG III! 954-980, 982, 984-1004; addenda 963a- 
9988) are omitted from the new fascicule.* These texts range 
in length, from --]O3Y[-- (IG III: 1001), rightly omitted, 
to larger texts such as [ry .8&va] Aew|v(8ov? rot Grwvipou 
dp lyovros [Guyarépa, avybop |youl car, — -- ávéóqke]v, owpp [ocóvrs 
fvexo] (IG III" 989), which some scholars may feel should : 
properly be retained in a Corpus. It is encouraging to note, 
therefore, that practically all of the relevant smaller inscriptions 
discovered on the Acropolis by B. Tamaro are included.°—The 
new fascicule was able to include only the first published inscrip- 
tions. from the American Excavations of the Agora, namely 
those included in the inventory numbers 1-500, which are only 
a fraction of the eventual total; for others the student must 
consult successive issues of Hesperta.—An interesting relief found 
in Piraeus, inscribed HPAKAEOS | AAEZIKAKO should appear 
(L. D. Caskey, Museum of Fine.Arts, Boston: Catalogue of 
Greek and Roman Sculpture, pp. 102-104, No. 47, with photo- 
graph). i 

- Duplications. Among the ca. 2460 inscriptions 1n the new 
fascicule, some are ‘inevitably duplicated by error. Ziebarth 
calls attention to the similarity in text of IG II? 4442d and IG 
II* 4498. The two titles are undoubtedly one and the same: 
the measurements of the stones differ only because the dimen- 
sions are recorded in.a different order. Further, IG II? 3183, 
fragment c, appears also as IG II? 3180; IG II? 4871a (addenda, 
p. 852) appears again as 4428; and 4670 is the same as 5015. 
Likewise among the 103 inscriptions which Körte (loc. cit.) 
finds in honor of Hadrian, who undoubtedly received more 
honorary inscriptions than any other individual, some texts . 
probably repeat others. ; 


Arrangement. Dedications might conceivably be grouped 
“according to the status of the dedicants, or according to the 
deities to whom the dedications were made. In either system 
` prohibitive difficulties would arise. Kirchner has wisely aban- 
doned any severely logical plan: the first groups are by dedicants ; 


“IG III" 986 has been republished, with a photograph, but without 
knowledge of previous publication, by B. Tamaro, Annuario d. R. Souola 
arch, d. Atene, IV/V (1921/2), p. 64, no. 139. The original, as Pittakys 
said, was a large monument.—IG III! 997 also reappears as op. oit., 
p: 07, no. 183. 

* Her useful epigraphical survey of the Acropolis can be brought up 
to date by noting that in op. oit., pp. 55-07, no. 18 = IG II? 3962, no. 
52 == 4318, no. 79 = 4029, no. 97:— 4080, no. 106 = 3180, no. 108 == 
3272, no. 121 = 8409, no. 146 = 4157, no. 153 = 4919, no. 108 = 3721, 
no. 178 = 3682. ; í 

* Ziebarth, loo, oit., has noted that IG II" 2939 —IG II 4339. : 
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the next groups include statue bases and the like, arranged 
according to the status of the persons honored; there follows 
a section of artiste’ signatures; then dedications by private 
persons, arranged according to the deities. This scheme is simple 
and good. Any scheme involves dangers for the unwary re- 
searcher. Thus the student of sculpture will find sculptors’ 
signatures scattered through various sections; the student of the 
cult of Asklepios will find much of his material outside the 
section“ Donaria Aesculapii"; even dedications by the Athenian 
Demos are not all in one place.” The volume of indexes will 
eventually remedy some, but not all, of this trouble; some dedi- 
cations do not mention the name of the deity. 


Descriptions. Most of the descriptions of the monuments 
are doubtless correct. This branch of the study, however, has 
developed less than others; archaeologists will therefore not 
accept the descriptions, always brief in any case, without con- 
trolling them. Thus IG II? 4702 is a stele with a sculptured 
relief, not an altar—the word ara is overworked; and the text 
itself of the curious tripartite monument IG II? 4994 cannot 
be rightly understood from the one word “ basis” (Harv. Theol. 
Rev., XXX [1937], p. 214). Part of a true altar—the altar 
of Apollo Patroós—, a “tabula,” IG II? 4984, has now been 
properly published (Thompson, Hesperia, VI [1937], p. 110; 
also a new altar, op. cit., p. 106). Among more unusual forms, 
some examples of actual Athenian allotment machines have 
recently been identified (IG II? 2864, see “ Prytaneis,” Hesperia, 
Suppl. I [1937], p. 198). IG II? 4833 and 4835, each described 
merely as * marmor," will be shown in a forthcoming article to 
be corners of elaborate cult tables. Beginning with a small 
new fragment from the Agora, and eventually including IG IT? 
8563, 3631, 3796, 4510, 4544, and many other fragments, the 
large tripod-base inscribed with the paean by Sophocles has 
been built up (Oliver, Hesperia, V [1936], p. 91ff.); the 
inscribed block which has proved to be the crowning member 
had been,idtntified as Athenian by Kirchner (formerly IG XII, 
9, 40, as if from Karystos; IG IFP 8796). . 


Misprints. The extraordinarily high standards of previous 
fascicules have been maintained. I have noted only IG II? 2797, 
line 6, read ®yuarraönv, and 2967, commentary on line 6, where 


"In one matter of this sort, even Körte (op. cit., p. 639) was misled, 
or at least his statement is misleading. Dedications involving the 
Egyptian gods are more numerous than the 18 to Zeus Hypsistos, al- 
though the sanctuary of the former has not been excavated, whereas 
that of Hypsistos has (list of Egyptian dedications in Harv. Theol. 
Rev., XXX [1937], p. 214) —Hypsistos in the Greek world has been 
fully treated by Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev., XXIX (1936), pp. 66 ff. 
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the year is 346/5. The spacing of the type is of course not 
intended to imitate the original at all closely, but the occasional 
gross irregularities, as in IG II? 2797 and 2798, diverge un- 
necessarily ‘much’ from the originals. These instances are 
exceptional; in the main the setting of the type, the work mostly 
of one veteran craftsman, is unimpeachable, and the student 
will not be misled who remembers that in monumental work 
especially the masons spaced their letters regularly. i 


That some 101 inscriptions were first studied, and are pub- 
lished for the first time in this fascicule, by the editor himself, 
will not surprise those who have known him. Johannes Kirchner 
received his doctorate in 1883, finished the Prosopographia 
Attica in 1903, and has now edited some 5300 epigraphical texts 
in IG.II*, not to mention many in Ditt., Syll.” ; in 1935 appeared 
his valuable Imagines Inscriptionum Atticarum. In August 
1935 he arrived in Athens to continue work on the last fascicule: 
of texts in IG II? (the sepulehral monuments), and by June 
1986 he had checked over all the ca. 12,800 inscriptions in the 
Epigraphical Museum, had examined practically all the other 
known grave monuments in Athens, including those in the 
Agora Excavations, and had taken part in an exploration of 
Attica which turned up about 100 more unpublished inscriptions. 
(Hermes, LXX [1985], pp. 461 ff.; Ath. Mitt., forthcoming). 
To congratulate such a scholar is superfluous. One thinks rather 
of what the example offered by his soundness, keenness, and 
vigor means today for classical studies of every sort, wherever 
pursued. : 
STERLING Dow. 
Hagvanp UNIVERSITY, ! 


Pierre Bovawof. Ĥtudes sur le Songe de Scipion (Bibliothèque 
des Universités du Midi, Fascicule XX). Paris, E. de 
Boccard, 1936. Pp. 192. AED AP 


In the first part of his book Boyancé gives the text of the 
Somnium. Sciptonis—according to Ziegler's edition (p. 12)— 
and its translation into very clear and adequate French. Then 
he discusses the most important philosophical ideas.of Scipio’s 
Bpeech: his conception of the world (ch. II), of the soul and 
immortality (ch. III), of glory and the great year (ch. IV). 
Boyancé prefers this method of writing several essays to that 
of writing & commentary (p. 9) because of the main purposes. 
which he has in mind: to show that Posidonius is not the phi- 
losopher whom Cicero follows and to determine the theories ` 
which really moulded his thinking. For Boyancé considers the 
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myth of the Somnium to be original (ch. I) only in the sense 
that he ascribes originality to Cicero as a writer, not as a 
thinker (p. 9). 

The Posidonian influence on the Somnium has already been 
disproved by Reinhardt, Heinemann and Harder, as Boyancé is 
well aware (p. 38).' Since his book appeared, Bignone too has 
rejected such an assumption (L’Aristotele perduto I, 1936, pp. 
240 ff.). Yet the older theories have a strong hold on the inter- 
preters; it is, therefore, not improper to deal once more with 
them. Besides, Boyancé’s discussion of the arguments brought 
forward for and against the thesis often contributes, beyond the 
immediate problem, to the understanding of the philosophical 
doctrines involved. What he says about the term atyj and its 
meaning in the various Stoic systems (pp. 65 ff.) is especially 
interesting and valuable. In this argumentation there are but 
few mistakes. His claim, for instance, that Cicero did not 
admire Posidonius as a stylist (p. 45) can hardly be accepted. 
After all, Cicero sent one of his writings to Posidonius for cor- 
rection (ut ornatius de iisdem rebus scriberet [ad Atticum, II, 
1, 2]). 

On the other hand, Boyancé is right, I believe, in establishing 
the importance of Cleanthes for the solar-theology (pp. 78 ff.; 
174); therein he agrees with R. M. Jones. But the possi- 
bility of the influence of Heraclides Ponticus is very uncertain 
(pp. 74, 137). The fact that friends of Cicero were interested 
in problems which are treated by Cicero too (pp. 168 ff.) does 
not prove anything about the historical dependence of the state- 
ments made by Cicero. Nor is it a convincing procedure to 
reconcile, as does Boyancé, Cumont’s theory that the deification 
of Hellenistic kings is relevant for Cicero’s belief in the immor- 
tality of statesmen with Harder’s contention that these are dif- 
ferent things (pp. 141 ff.). Finally, since the sentiments alone 
of the Somnium are considered to be Roman, whereas the ideas 
as a whole are declared to be Greek, it is difficult to understand 
how the idea of the immortality of the statesman should be a 
Roman egnébption (p. 173). 

I hesitate the more to enter into any argument about these 
points because a decision must necessarily be based on con- 
siderations outside of the Somnium. The mere interpretation 
of the text, however, is not yet far enough advanced, and it ig 
astonishing that Boyancé did not go into greater detail with 
this problem. Where he deals with the composition at all, he 
accepts in general Harder’s analysis of the Somnium (R. 
Harder, * Über Ciceros Somnium Scipionis,” Schriften der 
Königsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, VI [1929], Heft 3). Al- 
though he is go bitterly and ironically opposed to the logic of 
* Quellenforschung "—and this with good reason—he himself 
is primarily, even exclusively, interested in discovering the’ 
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sources. But many questions concerning the understanding of 
ihe text are still unsolved, the answers to which must affect the 
discussion of the more general problems. 

To give an example, I take the main theme of the Somnium, 
the rejection of human glory. Boyancé is satisfied with charac- 
terizing this attitude as being equally far from the confidence 
in human glory, expressed in De officus, as from the disillusion 
regarding human glory, shown in De finibus (pp. 158-9). 
Harder says that the rejection of human glory is the philosophy 
of & man whose expectation for just recognition of his merits 
has not been falfilled in this world; he therefore seeks a compen- 
sation in the life to come (p. 149). But Scipio, having urged 
the statesman to despise glory among men and having described 
.how limited in space and time this glory is bound to be, con- 
cludes therefrom: quocirca si reditum in hunc locum despera- 
veris, in quo omnia sunt magnis et praestantibus viris, quanti 
tandem est ista hominum gloria... (VI, 25). - Scipio then de- 
clares that the acquisition of human glory cannot countérbal- 
ance the loss of immortality. In the Somnium immortality is 
promised only to the just and pious statesman—ea vita via est 
in caelum (VI, 16). He who abandons these principles can no . ' 
. longer hope (desperaveris) to return to the heavenly abode,, 
although he may thus acquire the recognition of his compatriots. 
But the tenuousness of what he then would gain cannot be com- 
pared with the stability of what he is in dent of losing. In 
such a case he must make his choice: he should despise human 

lory; he should look up to the heavens (igitur alte spectare 
vr 25]) and not devote himself to the earth. For the aim 
of the statesman is not the reward of men but the eternal re- 
quital bestowed on him by God (illa divina virtus non statuas 
plumbo inhaerentes nec triumphos arescentibus laureis, sed’ 
stabiliora quaedam et viridiora praemiorum genera desiderat, - 
[VI, 8]). If it is demanded of him, he cannot hesitate to give 
up the one for the other. Cicero himself alluding to the De re- 
publica writes to Atticus: quod si ista nobis cogitatio de trium- 
pho iniecta non esset, quam tu quoque approbas, "ne tu haud 
multum requireres illum virum qui in VI. libro informatus est. 
Quid enim tibi faciam qui illos libros devorasti? : Quin nunc 
ipsum non dubitabo rem tantam abiicere, si id erit rectius. 
Utrumque vero simul agi non potest, et de triumpho ambitiose 
et de re publica libere (ad Atticum, VII, 3, 2). This is no 
attitude of indifference concerning human glory; it is not the 
renunciation of: what the world does not grant and which is 
therefore sought after in another world. Rather is it the re- 
pudiation of a good that one can get but because of a moral 
standard does not feel allowed to accept. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to determine the source of Cicero’s remark as a Hel- 
lenistic declamation against glory, comparable to the reflections: 


9 
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of Marcus Aurelius (Harder, pp. 181, n. 4; 183). Nor is it 
necessary to suppose that the Romans, in general, had not the 
same esteem for glory as the Greeks (Boyancé, p. 160). 
Cicero’s demand "does not mean that the statesman should 
never indulge in human glory. If it is acquired in a justifiable 
way, he may rejoice in it. Scipio himself says: principem 
civitatis gloria esse alendum (V, 9), and he declares that the 
state would remain safe as long as homage is paid to the prin- 
ceps (tbid.). Boyancé tries in vain to reconcile those state- 
ments, not taken into account by Harder, with his interpreta- 
tion of the myth; they are irreconcilable. At no period of his 
life did Cicero renounce glory as such. In De finibus (III, 57) 
it is Cato who is speaking, not Cicero as Boyancé wrongly pre- 
sumes (p. 156). Scipio knows that the philosopher alone is 
able earnestly to treat the vanity of all glory (I, 26-29). The 
man of active life must believe in the value of human endeavor. 
Scipio admires the philosopher on account of his superior atti- 
tude toward glory; he admires the philosophical discussions as 
such (I, 29). This is symbolic for the philosophy of the Som- 
nium. There is no primacy of the active life over the theoretical 
one, as is generally assumed (Boyancé, pp. 139 ff.; Harder, p. 
119). It is true that the active life is stressed much more than 
is usually done in the Hellenistic systems; but the philosopher 
and the statesman both have the same claim to immortality as is 
expressly stated in the Somnium (VI, 18). This admission is 
not a “Bruch” in the composition (Harder, p. 120), nor a 
contamination of two sources; for that nothing on earth is 
nearer to God than statesmanship (I, 12; cf. VI, 13) is said in 
defiance of those who assert that the life of the philosopher 
alone leads to the salvation of man. In the introduction to the 
whole treatise Cicero defends and establishes the right of politi- 
cal activity agatnst the current philosophical doctrines of his 
time; he must do so, he says, because otherwise the purpose of 
his book would be meaningless. But nothing indicates that he 
goes so far ag to dethrone the theoretical virtues or to claim that 
the value ef philosophy is less than that of political activity. He 
coordinates the statesman and the philosopher, and this was 
bold enough an adventure in those days. It is, however, not 
the theory of Dicaearchus, which Cicero certainly knew (ad 
Atticum, II, 16, 3; VII, 3, 1). It is the philosophy of the 
Academy or, at least, the philosophy of Antiochus (ut quisque 
optime natus institusque est, esse omnino nolit in vita, si geren- 
dis negotiis orbatus possit paratissimis vesci voluptatibus. Nam 
aut privatim aliquid gerere malunt aut, qui altiore animo sunt, 
capessunt rem publicam honoribus imperisque adipiscendis, aut 
totos ge ad studia doctrinae conferunt [De finibus, V, 57]). 
Boyancé speaks of a dogmatic Platonic belief in immortality 
(p. 176) which Cicero embraces in the Somnium. But the 
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myth is a dream, which must not be understood only sycho- | 
logically (pp. 50 £.). Scipio is the friend of Panaetius vus does 

not recognize the truth of dreams; the contents therefore re- 
` main mere conjecture (cf. I, 15). Cicero explicitly emphasizes 
that all these things are only dreamed by Scipio; one is never 
‘allowed to forget this fact (contrary to Harder’s opinion, 'p. 
148). At the moment in which he relates his dream Scipio 
seems rather to dream than to narrate what he has dreamt 
(St! quaeso, inquit, ne me e somno excitetis.[ VI, 12]). Human 
glory is rejected not because of a dogmatic belief but, so to 
speak, on account of a postulate or a probability alone. 

Cicero, in writing his books on the state, proves himself first 
of all to be a sincere follower of the ‘Academy and to be con- 
sistent in his views,on the principles of political activity. This 
fact—and many others which I cannot mention here but which 
should and could be ferreted out by a careful interpretation of 
the text—have to be taken into consideration before it will be 
possible to give a convincing analysis of the sources. Until this - 
has been done, I do not think it permissible to pass judgment, 
as Boyancé does, on the originality of Cicero ther as a writer 
or 88 a thinker. 

Lupwia EDELSTEIN. 


INSTITUTE or THE History or MEDIOIXZ, 
Tas Jouss Horxıns UNIVERSITY. 


Gzepa Busou. Untersuchungen zum Wesen der réyy in den 
Tragödien des Euripides. Heidelberg, Winter, 1937. Pp. 75. 


Not the oldest, but the most long-lived ancient conception of 
fate, rixy is the’ power that one associates particularly with 
Greek tragedy, and above all with Euripides. One’s off-hand im- 
pression would doubtless be that the action of his plays, like the 
language, is full of róyy. But that the references to ehance on 
the part of the characters are out of all proportion to the actual 
róle of chance in the plays is the somewhat surprising contusion 
of this dissertation. 

Dr. Busch begins by analyzing the meaning of the word Toy 
in its various contexts, as it is qualified by some ninety different 
epithets, favorable or unfavorable (the ae being far the more 
numerous), or as it stands in relation to other words. Next she 
deals with the moral implications of the word: the inscrutability, 
and the moral dangers, of luck; its opposition to virtue; the 

ssibility of man’s collaborating with róyy. There follows a 

iscussion of the relation between réyy and other powers (xpeów, 
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Geior, dvdyxn, möTwos, poipa, daluov, and the gods). Here it appears 
that róxņ varies greatly in the extent.to which it is regarded as 
independent or as the embodiment of a divine power; its personi- 
fication is rare before the fourth century. Little attention is 
given to the persons who express particular views; so far as it 
is possible to divine the view of the poet himself, Dr. Busch 
believes that he usually regards róxņ and everything enigmatical 
as dependent on the gods; apparently she is not troubled by 
doubts as to the strength of the poet’s religious faith. Though 
not much is to be made of chronological development, the earlier 
plays show more of röxn as equivalent to fate; the later plays tend 
to present rixn as chance. Freakish, capricious róx» is not to be 
found; the one surviving play in which röxn does not appear is 
ihe Bacchae. 

From these competent analyses the author passes to the con- 
sideration, in a meager final section, of the rôle of riyn in the 
several plays; this should have beén the most complete part of 
the dissertation, but it is far from adequate. Not only the 
Bacchae, the Cyclops, and the Rhesus are excluded from con- 
sideration, but also the two plays devoted to the glorification of 
Athens (Supplices and Herachdae), and the Andromache, in 
which the appearance of Peleus is termed the help of a deus ex 
machina. Four more plays are dismissed as having their action 
controlled wholly by a form of destiny: the Iphigenia Aulidensis 
(the divine command to sacrifice Iphigenia), the Hercules (the 
madness sent by Hera), the Phoenissae and the Orestes (a family 
curse). The Hecuba and the Troiades are merely labelled as 
examples respectively of unhappy fortune and of sudden disaster. 
There remain for very brief consideration three plays of fate 
(all, as it happens, comparatively early), and four that turn 
on recognition. . 

The Alcestis i$ analyzed as depending on the privilege vouch- 
safed by Apollo to Admetus of circumventing a predestined 
lot (ef. 695: xol (ys wapeAdür Tiv mempopévqv thynv), though at 
the expense eof a corresponding doom for Alcestis, which is 
escaped ofly by the intervention of Heracles. This Dr. Busch 
unconvincingly declines to regard as “ einen glücklichen Zufall," 
in view of the cheerful character of the ending, which, she argues, 
has nothing to do with the poet’s faith. (What does she make 
of the last speech of Admetus?) . 

The Medea is rightly seen to involve réxy to the least possible 
extent; it turns on the supernatural powers of the heroine. 

The tragic death of Phaedra, in the Hippolytus, is ascribed 
solely to irresistible necessity, springing from the pressure of 
Aphrodite (riya KómpiBos, 371 Í. ; cf. 469 f.; 315), and appearing 
to Theseus as the fulfilment of a curse (818 ff.). The tragedy of 
Hippolytus himself is not mentioned. 
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What, then, of the four “recognition dramas"? The recogni- ' 

- tion in the Electra of brother and: sister is promoted by the 
arrival of the old man, due to a lucky chance; yet the word róyy 
is not used of it, but rather of the success of Orestes” undertak- 
ing (610 f.; 648), which he attributes to the gods whose agent 
he is (890 ff.). 

Of the many incidents in the Helena, Menelaus ascribes to 
röxn only his escape from shipwreck (412) and his reunion with 
Helen (645; cf. 698); and Dr. Busch holds that all the inci- 
dents are the means by which the divine will is carried out, as 

.indeed Helen herself believes, despite casual allusions to rn. 

In the Iphigenia Taurica, at least, one might suppose that the - 
success of the fugitives hinged on chance, i in the timely delivery 
of the letter. But even here, as Orestes himself urges (909 ff.), 
all depends on codperation with the opportunity presented by 
chance, which is based ultimately on the will of the gods as 
declared by Athena (1435 ff.). No mention is made of the wave 
and the temporary obstacle that it presents. 

Finally, in the Jon, it is Apollo's plan that is of dy adis 
importance, though in the incidents it is ríyy that delays its 
fulfilment, that almost wrecks Ion’s life (1512 ff.), and that 
indeed is the making of the play. „Following a hint of F. 
Solmsen, Dr. Busch suggests that the dyvou of the characters in 
‚the throes of the recognition scenes is a symbol of human weak- 
‘ness and of the obstacle which it-presents to the gods’ desire to 
turn chance to man’s advantage. The suggestion should be con- 
sidered more fully in the light of the whole Euripidean attitude 
toward the gods, and of tragic irony in general, as indeed all 
the plays, in their general intent and in the manipulation of 
incident, need a closer analysis than Dr. Busch has undertaken. 

The author’s conclusion is that an arbitrary réxy prevails as 
little in the “ recognition dramas ” as in the “fate dramas " of 
Euripides; moreover that the occurrences of the word röxn bear 
no relation to the influence of róxy in the action, and are often 
mere expressions of unfortunate individuals or of temporary 
circumstances and moods. (I am tempted to call róxs$ a Euripi- 
dean cliché.) “Tyche übt also.in der Handlung Euripidischer 
Tragödien kein Amt aus.” 

It is nevertheless true, as Dr. Busch admits, that the poet’s 
mind was constantly preoccupied with the idea of. Tíxy, DOW more, 
` now less independent, and of its relation to gods and men, even 
if he did not commit himself to a belief in the overmastering 
power of chance. The gods, whatever they might be, remained, 
at least for dramatic purposes; and it can be no accident, I think, 
that Euripides chose to end no less than five of his extant plays 
(Alcestis, Medea, Andromache, m elena, Baochae) with all but 
identical lines: . 
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‚woAlal poppal róy Saipovior, 
T0ÀÀÀ 8' déàrrws Kpatvovor Ücol* 
kal rà Soxybevr’ obk éreAéoÓs, 
tov & ddoxjrov wöpov pe Ücós. 
rove’ dxéBy Töde mpáypa. 


WILLIAM O, GREENE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


W. E. J. Kvıper. Grieksche Origineelen en Latijnsche Navol- 
gingen. Zes Komedies van Menander bij Terentius en 
Plautus. Verhand. d. Kon. Akad. te Amsterdam, XXXVII, 
no. 2, 1936. Pp. 800. 


This book is too important to be neglected by the student of 
new comedy. If he does not already read Dutch, he must make 
shift to do so. The author reconstructs six plays of Menander 
from Roman adaptations, viz. the four utilized by Terence and 
two, Synaristosae and Dis exapaton, that contributed to Plautus 
Cistellaria and Bacchides. A summary in English is provided. 
This is, however, by no means an adequate substitute for the 
author’s detailed argument, and it omits his reasoned statement 
of the chronology of the plays involved. There is also a full 
index and a schematic conspectus of the six plays which serves 
as a convenient guide to the author’s reconstruction. He uses 
every available method—from deduction where data exist to 
speculation where the field is unencumbered by facts. The pre- 
cision of his results is a guarantee that he has shirked no diffi- 
culties; he would be the first to admit that when precision is 
attained, there 18 a corresponding lack of certainty. 

The author is & thorough student of Menander. He is most 
convincing when he bases his construction on character. It is 
laudable to &escue the fallen women of Roman comedy and re- 
store thefh to the respect that they enjoyed in the Greek scene. 
A surprising number of them are Samians, even Thais of the 
Eunuchus and the two Bacchides; hence they are eligible to be 
recognized as Athenians and to marry. The roystering youths 
of Roman comedy are serious lovers in the Greek. Thus the 
rescue of a girl from servitude in Menander’s Adelphi was 
peer ; in the Roman play it is sheer dissipation, and the 

appy ending becomes immoral. I should go further than 
Kuiper and assume that the slave Syrus is almost pure Roman, 
and that the revelry which he encourages was not in the Greek 
play at all. The love of Ctesipho must have been the main 
theme in the Greek; his progressive enlistment of Aeschinus, 
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Micio, and Demea in its service edd provide & natural de- 
velopment. Menander likes nothing better than to show a help- 
less babe or a hapless lover his way step by step to a 
final triumph. The debate between Micio and Demea belongs in 
the center of the play, not in the prologue. Kuiper compares 
the conversion of Demea to that of Charisius in the Æpitre-- 
pontes. .He thinks that a slave’s narrative probably served as 
introduction to the entrance of the changed Demea. This be- 
comes & certainty when we consider that the changed Demea 
would in the Grek roduction appear in a new mask; he would 
have to be rent, I am inclined to think, however, that the 
farcical ending of Terence’s play may be nearer to. Menander’s 
fifth act than ‘Kuiper will allow. It is probably ri ht to insert 
& recognition scene in the fourth act and to m e discovery 
of Demea’s own misdeeds a motive for his solom, but the note 
of levity is typical of Menander’s endings.. 

Where reconstruction is based on technical considerations, the 
results reached are more plausible separately than collectively. 
Kuiper narrows and universalizes Frank’s statement of Terence’s 
new technique, whereby he discarded the omniscient prologue 
and substituted suspense for comic irony, Kuiper finds a place 
for a divine prologue in each of the six plays and stresses the 
requirement ae the god must supply a fact unknown to all the 
characters alike. He also assumes that the Roman dramatists 
omitted or modified recognition scenes in great numbers in 
order to avoid the marriage of half-brother and sister that was 
permissible in Greek comedy. - Furthermore, if the Romans 
chose a meretrie for a heroine, they had to forgo the final wed- 
ding that is conventional in Menander. Kuiper makes great 
play with the principle that where there is a ring there must be 
an anagnorisis. This kind of reconstruction is more or less. 
mechanical and inadequate. Menander was aegenius and his 
invention was infinitely varied. Ingenuity in discovering the 
ends of acts and the gaps of construction in Plautus and Terence 
cannot create again the living works of art that they dismem- 
bered and disguised. It is rather surprising at firft tp discover 
that Menander can be constructed more readily from Plautus 
than from Terence. In the case of the latter the imitations 
have largely the tone of the original. It is hard to avoid the 
absurdity of arguing: What I like is Menander; what I don't 
like is Terence. 

'The book is well got up; I have noted no errata beyond oce 
cited by the author. He resists the temptation to quote Terence 
as Menander except when he proves (page 186) from Eunuchus 
and Heauton that Menander did not, if he could help it, bring 
girls of good family on the scene. This may well be true, but 
what is proved for Terence is by no means proved for Menander. 
The minute criticism of details must wait for a critic of this 
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work who can equal the industry, acumen, and experience that 
&re displayed in it. 'The result will be an even larger book. I 
can give no idea here of the abundance of fruitful comment that 
distinguishes Kuiper's work. 

L. A. Posr. 


Haverronp COLLEGR, 


HzRsERT O. Youre. Tax Rolls from Karanis (Michigan 
Papyri, Vol. IV, Part I). University of Michigan Press, 
1936. Pp. xy + 437. $5.00. 


Although only three documents are included in this volume, 

they comprise over 13,450 lines of text, and constitute the most 
complete record of taxation yet discovered in any Egyptian vil- 
lage. Since they are from successive years (A. D. 171-173), the 
information concerning the taxes included in the documents is 
fairly complete. The task of decipherment and transcription 
was done by Professor Youtie in collaboration with Drs. Pearl 
and Schuman. The enormous labor involved can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have struggled with the difficult chirography 
of Egyptian scribes, and the editors deserve high praise for the 
successful accomplishment of an arduous task. For technical 
reasons the text alone is published in this volume. Indices and 
commentary will follow later. Until these appear the reviewer 
will be content to indicate the nature of the documents and their 
value to scholars. 
. The registers are in the form of day-books kept in the local 
office. Payments in multiples of four drachmas evidently deal 
with the poll-tax, and these form the majority of the entries. 
Other taxes, gpifically named, are the various imposts on gar- 
den land, bat ards, watch-towers, water- guard, donkeys, 
camels, rental of Ux. cks, beer, trades, ápiÓugruóv Karolkav, and & 
few entries of other miscellaneous taxes, The yepóv or yeppay 
is not otherfrise known, and is evidently a tax paid by priests 
on temple’ offerings. The puzzling entry xs, usually paid in tetra- 
drachms, is new. More perplexing is the entry Ao xs or ào xs 
tp ( ) without any numeral. In the daily totals, however, 
the payment is clearly 12 obols for the priests, and 20 obols for 
the laity. These fees, paid at the end of the year, or as arrears 
at the beginning of the year, may be the supplementary charges 
on the poll-tax paid by individuals. At Karanis the guard-tax 
is not collected from those subject to poll-tax as appears to be 
the case elsewhere, but is assessed on those who are exempt from 
the poll-tax because of age or ill health. 

The payments of the garden taxes present novel features. 
The geometria was paid in four annual instalments. These 
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taxes were all calculated on the 6-obol standard and the total 
was entered on the right margin. On the left.margin, however, 
these sums were converted into the 714-obol standard, and the 
daily totals were also calculated on this basis. The dragmategia, 
paid in money, seems to be collected at Karanis from certain 
classifications of garden lands, or is at least paid by holders of 
such property. 

Payments in “filthy” ($vwapa() drachmas throw some light 

on this currency, though the evidence is somewhat confused. 
In payments with this currency the supplementary tax is never 
mentioned, and this fact may lend support to the theory that 
furapai is a term of account. to describé tax payments which 
include the supplement. The tax of a third on baths is usually 
paid in $vrapaí drachmas im units of 28 dr. (payments of 12, 
20, and 24 dr. 28 ob. occur once each), but in one case payments 
for three years are made in ordinary currency at the rate of 
91 dr. 5 ob. yearly and the total is given as 87 dr. 2 ob. The 
dragmategia is always paid in fvrapal drachmas and the amount 
is usually converted in the left margin to the 714~-obol standard. 
The interest on a loan (224, 1671) is paid in ordinary currency 
‘without supplement, while interest on the value of land (224, 
4857, 5051) is paid in fwrapa drachmas without supplement. 
From this evidence it is apparent, whatever the meaning of the 
term, that jvwapa( has nothing to do with the number of obols 
in the drachma. 
. The supplementary charges are not recorded for the poll-tax, 
nor for the various levies for guards. Om the émorarixoy iepéov 
the rate is uniformly one-seventh whereas the other taxes pay 
the usual rate of a sixteenth, except for the dyke-tax where the 
rate is a sixth. 

‚These rolls contain a vast number of names and will add much 
to the prosopography of Karanis. It is worth*noting that the 
majority of holders of garden lands are either Romans or, women. 
Following the entries of these holdings there is frequently a 
name in parentheses. This may be the lessee from the owner, 
but in some cases the entry appears to be a place mame, and 
may be the name of the estate. Some of these holdings were 
us arts of great estates: Antonia, Germanicus, Maecenas, 

orus, Pallas, Seneca, Lourius, Severianus, "Gallia, and . 
TRN ) all had grants of land at Karanis. Money seems 
to have been advanced by the state for purchase by the present 
holders, as several entries record interest on loans or payments 
for the price of land. Possibly these entries reflect an effort on 
the part of Marcus Aurelius to raise money for his Danube 
campaigns by the disposal of land in Egypt. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
PRINONTON UmivERBITY. as 
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Papyri Osloenses, Fasc. III, edited by S. Eırzem and Lery 
AMUNDSEN. Published by Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi 
i Oslo on commission by Jacob Dybwad, 1936. Pp. xi + 326, 
and 12 Plates (separately). Kr. 50. 


The third and, thus far, largest fascicule of Oslo Papyri is, 
like ita predecessor, a volume of miscellaneous papyri, containing 
literary texts (Nos. 65-76), documents (77-165), and minor 
fragments of both classes (166-200). 

The most important piece of the first group is No. 71, the 
upper half of the first thirteen columns from a late first or early 
second century roll of Isocrates’ Panegyricus. The extant por- 
tion goes as far as section 54 of the text; the editors therefore 
calculate that the complete text must have required 48 or 49 
columns, making the roll about 4.7 meters in length. The textual 
variants which the papyrus brings us for the first time are unim- 
portant. With regard to already known variants the papyrus 
agrees in at least 17 instances with the Codex Urbinas (T) and 
in at least 5 instances with the “ inferior” MSS—thus pointing 
once again the general lesson of the papyri for textual criticism, 
namely, that no one MS, whether by virtue of its antiquity or 
for any other reason, can lay claim to an uncorrupted tradition 
and, therefore, to a uniformly superior text. 

The documents begin with a fragment from a “ Religious 
Calendar concerning the Imperial Cult” (No. 77; after 169 
A.D.). No. 78 is a fragment of an edict of Hadrian already 
known from two rather mutilated copies in the Cairo Museum 
(rereadings of which, by O. Guéraud, are appended). The Oslo 
fragment serves to confirm the text of the Cairo copies at several 
points. 

More Er is No. 79, a fragment from a copy of an edict 
issued in 1384/5 A.D. by the Prefect of Egypt, M. Petronius 
Mamertinus. Though too much is lost at the right and the left 
for the reconstruction of a continuous text at any point, it is 
possible to grasp the provisions of the edict in broad outline. 
At one offhis assizes the Prefect was apprised that many persons 
had fled their homes because of financial inability to perform the 
liturgies to which they had been assigned (ll. 6-7). He therefore 
orders that such flights cease (1l. 8-9), and that “men of means 
and fitting" be assigned to replace those who had already fled 
(Il. 11-12). It is difficult to see why the editors think that in 
this edict “the prefect on the whole expressed sympathy with 
the oppressed liturgi " (p. 62). The contrary seems rather to be 
the case. It should not surprise us to find, if by some good for- 
tune the missing portions of this edict are some day brought to 
light, that the Prefect backed his injunction against flight with 
a threat of punishment. (The edict of M. Sempronius Liberalis 
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of 154 A. D. [BGU, 37% — Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 19] tells us 
that fugitive liturgi suffered immediate proscription.) In an 
case, Mamertinus’ injunction against flight proved ineffectual. 
To cite but a single indication, one which the papyrus itself 
affords: Though the edict was issued originally in 184/5 A. D., 
the present fragment is from a copy made after July 10, 138. 
The necessity for reaffirmation of the edict can only signify that 
the flights continued despite the Prefect’s order. 

No. 111 consists of portions from a register of “ free men and 

'freedmen ” (1. 124) of Oxyrhynchos., The register is unique in 
that it is arranged according to houses in their topographical 
sequence, and for each house the free and freed male inhabitants, 
including minors, are set down in the sworn statement of the 
owner or tenant. Though the register is called Sap us. 
dmoypa(oy) (1. 123) and perhaps xa|r’ olxiay droypady (1. 5), 
it is not connected with the regular fourteen-year census but is 
clearly an extraordinary record compiled in 235 A. D., five years 
after the last preceding census. Nor is this register a synoptic 
record compiled from the individual declarations of that census. 
Of the many differences which the editors point out between this 
register and those synoptic records, we may note in particular 
that in many cases (cf. the list, p. 145) the deponents distinctly 
state that in the last census they were registered as domiciled in 
8 different quarter of the city. Indicative of the economic dis- 
tress of the times is the fact that in the Western District of the 
Hermaion Quarter (apparently a well-to-do section of the city, 
and the only section for which the register approaches complete- 
ness), only 22 houses were inhabited as against 27 uninhabited. 
Of the uninhabited houses, moreover, five (1l. 168, 171, 211, 214, 
286) are designated as belonging to the fise—which means that 
they were confiscated for non-payment of taxes. The exact pur- 
pose of this register remains as yet undetermined. The editors’ 
ene that such a register gave the administration a ready- 
to-hand list of all persons subject to liturgies receives strong 
support from the omission of women and from the fact that no 
personal declaration is required of a freedman past fhe,age of 70 
(1. 151-153). 

No. 128 (22 A.D.), as the editors correctly point out, adds 
the weight of its evidence in support of Preisigke’s view (P. 
Strassb., IL, pp. 66-69) that there was in the first half of the 
first century a orparıyyös rod "Apotwoirov who was the superior of 
the three wepls-strategoi and who was concerned imprimis with 
matters of police. The most recent summary of the evidence on 
this vexed question of the “ general ” strategos, that of H. Henne, 
Liste des stratéges des nomes égyptiens à l'époque gr&co-romaine 
(Cairo, 1985), pp. *35-*36, seems to have been overlooked by the 
editors. 

In No. 188 (323 A.D.) the note to line 1 on the chronology 
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of the datings by “ the consuls to be designated ” should contain 
a reference to the definitive discussion of the papyrological evi- 
dence by E..H. Kase, A Papyrus Roll in the Princeton Collection 
(Baltimore, 1933), pp. 32-36. 

The volume shows the same careful preparation that marks 
the preceding fascicules of this series. The editors continue, 
however, their regrettable practice of omitting translations of the 
documents. Teutonisms of expression mar the commentary, but 
rarely give trouble and are, moreover, hardly to be charged as & 
fault against authors who, for their readers? sake, have writte 
in a language not their own. : 


NAPHTALI LEWIS. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 


Apophoreta Gotoburgensia Vilelmo Lundstróm oblata. Gothen- 
burg, 1936. Pp. 447; 1 plate. 


When Prof. V. Lundstróm retired from the chair of classical 
philology at the University of Gothenburg, which he had held 
for more than thirty years, his friends and disciples honoured 
him with this magnificent volume. The varied contents of the 
book, comprising studies in Latin, Greek (classical as well as 
modern), Comparative Linguistics, and Roman Archaeology, 
faithfully reflect Prof. Lundstrém’s many-sided interests. That 
these interests are somewhat out of the ordinary is evident from 
the imposing list of his lectures and publications which is 
appended at the close of the volume. The chief subject of Prof. 
Lundstróm's scientific research, however, has been Latin philol- 
ogy, to which nine out of the seventeen contributions of the book 
are devoted; of these, one properly comes under the head of 
comparative pffilology. First may be mentioned H. Hagendahl’s 
* Rhetorica ” (pp. 282-338, in Latin), perhaps the most impor- 
tant paper of the whole volume, rich in acute observations. It 
consists of «wo parts, “In controversias Senecae patris quaes- 
tiones ” &nd “In declamationes Quintiliani minores," and gives, 
besides a series of critical notes, a rehabilitation of the excerptors 
of Seneca and a reduction of the value of the corrections in 
Cod. Toletanus. E. Widstrand in “ De Vitruvii sermone parum 
ad regulam artis grammaticae explicato” (pp. 16-52) reasons 
convincingly that the “ vulgarisms ” of Vitruvian style are due 
to his lack of rhetorical education. B. Wijkström’s “ Clarorum 
uirorum facta moresque ” (pp. 159-168) deals with the tendency 
to copy illustrious prooemia and tries to show that the opening 
of Tacitus’ Agricola is borrowed from Cato’s Origines. G. 
Wiman, “ Behöver Persiustexten ej emenderas?” (pp. 207- 
225), offers some unlikely new readings, while H. Armini, 
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* Nügra Anmärkningar till Copa” (pp. 271-281), suggests a 
strange interpretation of the little poem. R. Sobel, “ En Colu- 
en ? (pp. 169-170), improves: Col., Il, 2,9. G. 
dal in “En humanisthandskrift till Cicerotal i Strängnäs 
do kobibliotek (pp. 194-206) describes a late Cicero MS 
of interest to Swedish history of learning; Anna Réding-Molin, 
“De codicibus aliquot Petri de Crescentiis” (pp. 186-193), 
deals with a series of MSS of Piero which she has studied. 
C. Lindsten’s “Lat. (H)arena, Farina, sab. Fasena” (pp. 149- . 
158, in Swedish) is of interest from a linguistic point of view. 

Among the papers concerning Greek philology there are some 
very important contributions. E. Nachmanson’s “ Galenos’ epi- 
demikommentar” (pp. 108-148) contains valuable critical and 
linguistic notes on Galenos and Hippocrates. I. Düring, * De 
Athenaei deipnosophistarum indole atque dispositione" (pp. 
226-270), defends successfully the original unity of the work, 
explaining many offences as caused by the author’s inability to 
think the dialogue through logically. Hj. Frisk, “ Grekiskan 
och det egeiska substratet” (pp. 171- 185), defends the theory 
of a common predialectal Greek and limits the influence of the 
Aegaean substrate to the vocabulary. T. Kalén’s “ Ett grekiskt 
- lantbruksord ” (pp. 389-404) deals with Greek öypos and its 
relatives. Modern Greek is treated in S. Lindstam’s “En 
nygrekisk parafras till Pseudo-Pythagoras’ Dicta aurea” (pp. 
339-345), an edition of such a araphrase from Cod. Mus. Brit. - 
add. 18190 (s. XVII init.), and in O. Lagercrantz’s “ Grekiska 
i Tunis” (pp. 1-15), which treats three small documents from . 
the Swedish consulate in Tunis (18th century). 

Roman archaeology, one of the chief interests of Prof. Lund- 
ström in later years, is represented by two important papers, 
A. Boöthius, * Ardeatina” (pp..346- 358, in Swedish), gives a 
very instructive survey of the vicissitudes of thiseold Latin city, 
based on literary sources and new archaeological evidence. H, 
Lyngby, “ Det republikanska Roms murar i trakten av Tibern ” 
(pp. 03-107), defends on partly new grounds the theory that 
ihe Forum Boarium was not included in the republipan city- 
_ wall and that the much discussed Porta Triumphalis was a gate 
in that wall, connecting with the Circus Maximus. 

As a whole it is a splendid volume, very well printed and rich 
in interesting matters. It is only to be regretted that so great 
a part is written in Swedish and therefore unavailable to non- 
Scandinavian readers. 

Lup. 


Krister HANELL. 
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Sister Luanne MzaGHxm, O.S.B. The Gellius Manuscript 
of Lupus of Ferrières. . Chicago, private edition distributed 
by the University of Chicago Libraries (dissertation), 1936. 
Pp. v + 96; 2 plates. 


In 1930 Professor Charles H. Beeson published a complete 
facsimile of Lupus Servatus’ autograph copy of Cicero’s De 
Oratore (Harleianus 9736) : Lupus of Ferrières as Scribe and 
Text Critic (Cambridge, Mass. The Mediaeval Academy of 
America). An ample commentary presented a detailed picture 
of the methods used by one of the most zealous critics of text 
in the Middle Ages. Since the appearance of this book Pro- 
fessor Beeson has studied (without complete publication) seven 
other manuscripts which contain corrections or annotations by 
Lupus: the Paris manuscript of Cicero's De Inventione (B. N., 
lat. 7774A), the Paris codex Thuaneus of Livy, VI-X (B. N., 
lat. 5726), the Berne Valerius Maximus (366), the Paris codex 
of the Letters of Symmachus (B. N., lat. 8623), the Reginensis 
(1484) of Tiberius Claudius Donatus’ Commentary on Virgil, 
the Paris codex of Macrobius Commentary on the Somnium 
Scipionis (B. N., lat. 6370), and the Vienna manuscript (199) 
which contains the philosophical works of Cicero. He has allowed 
the author of the present dissertation to make full use of his 
photographs and notes of these-manuscripts and also of the 
ninth century Vatican codex (Reginensis 597) of Aulus Gellius’ 
Attic Nights, which is the subject of the present palaeographical 
and philological study. 

As one would naturally expect, his pupil has done her work 
well The nature of the manuscript and the division of labor 
among the scribes are reported in detail (though the number 
of leaves ruled at a time is, unfortunately, omitted). The bulk 
of the dissertaflon, however, is taken up with accurate descrip- 
tions, first, of Lupus’ work as a corrector and annotator (with 
two plates to illustrate his method) and second, of the activity 
of the other «orrectors, whose changes are of minor importance. 

Since “he manuscript has been revised by Lupus more 
thoroughly than any other codex in which his hand has been 
identified and since it therefore furnishes the best example of 
his activities as a corrector, his work is divided by the author 
into three categories—technical, editorial, and philological cor- 
rections—and minutely examined. The evidence is discussed in 
the style familiar to students of Professor Beeson’s book and 
carefully tabulated. One discovers that Lupus certainly had 
access to a codex closely related to X (Leyden, Voss. Lat. F. 112, 
saec. X), possibly the archetype of X, and probably had access . 
to one or more of the following: (1) Einhard’s manuscript, (2) 
possible variants in a ninth century ancestor of N (Florence, 
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Maghabecchianus 329, saec. xv), (3) possible variants in the 
archetype of O (Rome, Vat. Reg. lat. 597, saec. ix) disregarded 
by the scribe of O. Though Lupus is apparently no happier in 
his emendations- in the Gellius codex ibn in the other books 
which he edits, he practically always preserves the original read- 
ing and in consequence does not obscure the manuscript tradi- 
lion. His method deserves our thanks. : 

A special section at the end of the dissertation lists approxi- 
mately three hundred and fifty corrections of misrepresentations 
of the readings of Regtnensts 597 in the standard critical texts 
of the Attic Nights by Hertz (1883-85; see also Jahrbücher für 
class. Philologie, Supplementband, X XI, 1894, pp. 1-48) and 
Hosius (1908). This is a service for which scholars will be 
grateful, P 


: Lasurg WEBBER JONES. 
Connmes oy TH» Crrr or New Yozx. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. Roman Egypt to the Reign of 
Diocletian. (Vol. II of An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome.) Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. 
x+ 732.. $4.00. ' i 


In his preface to Volume I (Home and Italy of the Republic) 
Professor Frank stated that one of the primary aims of this 
series was to present the sources, and also remarked that what 
was especially needed for Egypt was “a good source book of the 
documents.” Professor Johnson has been faithful.to this plan: 
translations of 445 original documents, in full.or in part—the 
great majority from the papyri, of course, are included in the 
work. Each section of the book consists of a general treatment 
of its subject followed by illustrative documents, nearly all of 
which are provided with brief introductions of their own. ‚The 
general parts of the sections are excellent examples of com- 
pression; each one gives a brief and pointed summayy of the 
present state of our knowledge on its subject. This necessary 
compression has not, however, led to a dogmatic presentation, for 
Johnson makes no attempt to disguise unsolved problems, or to 
answer questions which are as yet unanswerable. The seleo- 
tion of documents is carefully made to illustrate the topics dis- 
cussed; the translations are trustworthy, though not always 
completely consistent in phrasing, since many of them are taken 
from the published collections of papyri. The inclusion of the 
Greek originals, most desirable in itself, would have added 
enormously to the size and cost of the work. The number of 
papyrus documents published is now so great that there could 
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obviously be no attempt to include all the relevant source 
material, but in many cases very useful lists and summaries of 
the published examples of a particular type of document are 
supplied. As no “list of lists” is to be found in the volume, a 
brief guide to this valuable feature has been included in this 
review. E 

Chapter I is naturally devoted to “ The Land,” the basis of 
' Egyptian economic life. The first sections of the chapter are 
concerned with the agricultural products of the country and the 
dependence of Egyptian farming upon the Nile. Then come the 
governmental and private arrangements concerning agriculture: 
the different categories into which the land was divided, sales 
of land, leases, and mortgages. The chapter closes with sections 
on farm accounts, domestic animals, and mineral resources. 
The illustrative documents are supplemented by lists and sum- 
maries of land registers, leases, sales, and mortgages (pp. 31, 
71-4, 83-105, 150-57), and of sales of live stock (pp. 230-32). 

The second chapter, devoted to “ The People," includes sec- 
tions on the population and the census, personal property, wages, 
and the cost of living; and on slavery, nursing contracts, educa- 
tion, marriage and divorce, amusements, and burial expenses. 
The following lists of documents are provided: leases, sales, and 
mortgages of houses and miscellaneous property = 257-65), 
loans on slaves, and their sale and manumission (pp. 279-81), 
contracts for nursing and for entertainment (pp. 286-7, 299- 
300), wage-rates (pp. 306-10), and prices of foodstuffs, bever- 
ages, clothing, and wool (pp. 310-21). 

Chapter III, on “Industry and Commerce,” includes treat- 
ments of weights and measures, apprenticeship, guilds, trans- 
portation, banking, and a detailed discussion of money, one of 
the author’s special fields of interest. The chapter contains lists 
of mills and oil-presses (pp. 364-6), contracts of loan with 
mapanovn (pp. 452-4), and miscellaneous costs and accounts 
(pp. 469-75) ; also of documents which supply evidence on hunt- 
ing and fishing (pp. 375-6), apprenticeship (pp. 389-91), and 
the hire of beasts of burden and draught (pp. 405-7). 

Chapter IV supplies a detailed treatment of “ Taxation,” 
including customs duties, liturgies, and requisitions. Up-to- 
date alphabetical lists of taxes are a valuable feature; these are 
classified as follows: taxes in kind (pp. 507-15), taxes on garden 
land (pp. 515-21), taxes on trades (pp..538-44), assessments in 
money (pp. 545-50), and miscellaneous taxes and fees (pp. 
552-81). 

The fifth and last chapter, entitled “ Miscellaneous,” includes 
treatments of public works, temple accounts, military accounts, 
and miscellaneous edicts and laws. Under the first heading we 
find a list of the testimonta for public works (pp.. 637-8), and 
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. under the last we have translations of such famous documents 


as the edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander (pp. 705-9), the 
gnomon of the idiologos (pp. 711-17), and Cafacalla's edict on 
Roman citizenship (p. 717). l : 
The volume is concluded by a classified bibliography and a 
brief subject index.. It contains, however, no index of Greek 
words or of technical terms, and nò classified list of the docu- 
ments translated. : i 
The comprehensiveness and value of the work have perhaps 
been sufficiently indicated by the account given of its contents. 
Professor Johnson is to be congratulated on the completion of 
his difficult task and on his great contribution to the study of 
economic history. . Students who have little Greek and no 
papyrology can now gain a clear insight into the economic life 
of Roman Egypt, M ier ihe other extreme, professional papy- 
rologists will use the book constantly as a work of reference. : 
Naturally a volume of this size and scope is open to criticism 
on matters of detail, and previous reviewers have noted a number 
of points of disagreement on topics with which they have particu- 
larly concerned themselves. Such criticisms have special point 
in view of the fact that a new edition will be needed after a 
few more years of work in the swiftly developing field of: 
papyrology, &nd therefore I may as well add & comment on one. 
minor point. In his discussion of taxation Johnson says (p. 
531): “The poll-tax was called émuejáAawv, Aaoypajéa, Or. 
ovvrdiov. The latter term was limited to the Fayum and 
apparently included certain minor assessments which were levied 
per capita, in addition to the poll-tax-itself.” As the total 
annual amount recorded in the receipts and registers for lao- 
graphia at the rate paid by native Egyptians and for syntazimon 
is exactly the same, there seems to be no place for the “ minor 
assessments.” The evidence that the term émxe¢dAaioy was 
used for the poll-tax, particularly in the Arsinoite nome, seems 
very questionable. I believe we are now safe in assuming that 
laographia was the general term used for the PCM all rates, 
while this tax at its highest rate of approximately 44 drachmas 
was frequently called syntarimon, especially in tax receipts, in 
the Fayum (A. J. P., LII (1931), pp. 263-9; cf. B. G. U., 1891). 
One notes from the title that this volume is part of an 
“economic survey," not an economic history. It is not the type 
of work which lends itself to general conclusions in regard to 
the economic condition of Egypt under the Romans. Yet one 
does find significant remarks on the forced drafting of farm 
tenants (p. 78), and on the flight of peasants from the soil 
(pp. vi, 81, 210, 482), now known to have been a feature of the 
whole Roman period (cf. N. Lewis, Journ. Egypt. Archaeol., 
XXIII (1937), pp. 68-75). Perhaps Johnson comes nearest to 
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a general conclusion in his remarks in the Preface (p. v): 
“State control of industry and commerce had developed to a 
high degree under the Ptolemies. They, however, spent much 
of their revenue within the country, and their expenditures 
abroad could easily be met by the favourable balance of their 
export trade. The tribute exacted by the Romans was a steady 
drain on Egyptian resources and little was given in return. 
Under Augustus the tribute in kind, was fourfold the amount 
exacted by the earlier Ptolemies, . . . ." No doubt the Roman 
government was more efficient than that of the Ptolemies, but 
our economie picture of Roman Egypt suggests that this very 

“ efficiency,” applied to the exploitation of provincial labor, was 
one of the most important factors contributing to the decline of 
the Empire. 


CLINTon W. KEYES. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. Í 


Gracon Harrret Maovurpy. Vassal-Queens and some Con- 
temporary Women in the Roman Empire. The Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 22. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. xii -+ 148. $3.00. 


Readers of Miss Macurdy’s Hellenistic Queens will welcome 
this further study in the “ woman-power ” of antiquity, though 
it labors under a handicap not infrequently the lot of sequels. 
The material which made the earlier volume a notable con- 
tribution not only to the study of the eternal feminine but to 
the history of an important period in the world’s history is in 
this case much scantier. Some of the vassal queens were his- 
torically important, notably Teuta of Illyria, the earliest, and 
Zenobia of Palmyra, the latest, as well as the women of the 
house of Herod, and apparently also Boudicca of Britain, who is 
little more than a romantic heroine in the Roman sources. 
Others were extremely obscure, like Gepaepyris of Thrace and 
Totape of Commagene. But in almost all cases, except where 
Josephus has preserved the contemporary sketches of the women 
of Judaea, drawn by Nicolaus of Damascus, it is impossible to _ 
form a satisfactory impression of the personalities of the queens 
and their significance in their own circles, though coin portraits, 
and especially the fine bust of Dynamis of Bosporus, are helpful. 
Miss Macurdy’s gift for the characterizing phrase finds little 
field for expression. Beside “ scornful, much-married Glaphyra,” 
principally striking are the Roman women; Agrippina, the 
“sophisticated Clytemnestra,” and Octavia, who “had gathered 
under her wing the entire brood of Mark Antony's children.” 
It is to be hoped that Miss Macurdy will continue her studies 
with the women of the Caesars, where better material awaits her. 
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As would be inevitable under the circumstances, the author 
has-not missed much relating to these queens; neither can she- 
have added much to our knowledge of them. Her sound scholar- 
ship and wide knowledge are here again demonstrated, and it is 
only & pity that new material was not available for her to use. 
She has performed a service, nevertheless, in making con- 
veniently available what is known of their careers, and in focus- 

. Ing attention on some of the little known kingdoms which served 
only as buffer states in Roman policy, but which continued in 
their small way the traditions of their great Hellenistic predeces- 
sors, while their ruling families served in some cases as influen- 
tial agents in the Hellenization of the Julio-Claudian Emperors. 
This was their greatest importance, and their relations with 
Rome constitute the leading motive of the book. 

Only one thing might have been added for the convenience 
of the reader. Genealogical tables would have made it easier to 
follow the fortunes of some of the families with a more com- 
plicated marriage history. 

C. BRADFORD WELLES. 

Yas UNIVERSITY. 


W. E. Werer. Encouragement of Literary Production in Greece 
from Homer to Alexander (dissertation). Private edition, 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1936. Pp. iii + 118. 


The discussion of the subject falls roughly into two divisions: 
individual patronage, with particular emphasis on the tyrants, 
and encouragement, whether monetary or otherwise, provided 
by city states and religious festivals. Sections on Sicily (pp. 
31-46) and Macedonia (pp. 46-49) give us a useful summary and 
discussion of literary activity in those places.. The author shows, 
a wide and thorough knowledge of Greek literature within the 
period she has chosen to investigate. Much of the book, however, 
is little more than a catalogue of Greek authors and Greek 
literary production. 

Encouragement of. Literary Production is a very broad term 
‘as understood by Miss Weter:.“ But stimulus to literature is not 
limited to individual assistance, and in a broader sense the term 
may include all sources of encouragement to literary activi 
(p. 1). In consequence of this free conception of the subject 
we have, along with much that is interesting and curious, a 
good deal that is obvious, commonplace, and even irrelevant. 
One cannot say of Solon without more critical examination than 
we find here (p. 3), “ His poetical ability enabled him to gain 
the island of Salamis for Athens.” The conclusion that religion, 
with its festivals, wag an important factor in the encouragement 
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of literature (p. 78) is not new, nor does the author bring evi- 
dence to support it that is either new or illuminating. 

Theoretical aspects of the subject are seldom given more 
than cursory notice. Is it possible to discover, for example, who 
among Greek authors were dependent on individual, family or 
government patronage for a livelihood, or how much the form 
and content of literature stood at the mercy-of its patrons? 
Did Herodotus receive ten talents from the Athenians (p. 98) 
because they admired literary ability or because, as Plutarch 
suggests, Herodotus admired Athenian ability of a very different 
kind? A chapter on the relation of certain Greek authors to the 
social, economic and political life of their times would have made 
a valuable addition to the thesis. 


ALISTER CAMERON. 
Brry Mawr COLLRGE. 


J. A. Q. van DER VEER. Reiniging en Reinheid bij Plato, with 
a Summary in English. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1936. Pp. 
xii + 139. 


This study of purification and purity in Plato is divided into 
seven chapters, whose subjects are as follows: I. The terminology ; 
II. Material cleansings; III. Purity of Ideas and definition as 
purification; IV. Intellectual purification of the soul; V. Non- 
intellectual purification of the soul; VI. Purity in religion (i. e., 
the place of moral excellence in Plato’s religion) ; VII. Punish- 
ment as purification. 

The exegesis is on the whole superficial and confused. It is 
based on the definition of purification as a separation of the 
worse from the better, which is derived from Soph., 226D. The 
use of “ pure ” fn the sense of “ unmixed,” * free from anything 
foreign,” is discussed at some length. Apart from this, little 
attention is paid to the peculiarities of usage or to the various 
categories of meaning. Thus Dr. van der Veer infers from 
Rep., 406® that in Plato’s medical theory surgery and cautery 
were cathartic measures, whereas in fact catharsis was to him as 
to the medical writers a discharge from within the body or a 
treatment designed to act internally. The handling of ceremonial 
purification in religion is equally unsatisfactory. Some of the 
faults, as they appear to me, are inevitable for anyone who bases 
his work on the general theories of purity now prevalent. This 
is the case, for instance, when Crat., 396E is held to show that 
Plato (or the man in the street, for that matter) could look upon 
inspiration as a ritual defilement. To the same cause is probably 
due an ill-advised attempt to elucidate Laws, 792CD by forcing 
on {ews the connotation “pure.” On the other hand, a closer 
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scrutiny of Crat. 405A and Phaedr., 244DE: ‘would m revealed 
a thorough approciation on Plato’s paf the psychological 
value of formal purifications and of prayér and sacrifice. Again, - 
a desire to maintain the cult of souls is ascribed to Plato as his ~ 
chief motive in retaining purification after homicide in the Laws 
and especially in requiring it where Attic practice apparently 
did not, None of the many objections to such a view is con- 
sidered, and the crucial difficulty presented by Laws, 869H, 
‘purification aiter forgiveness by the victim, is avoided by begging 
the question. 

The discussion of various metaphors of purity which occupies 
the last five chapters is uneven in quality. While the implications 
of some figures are brought out fully and clearly, those of others 
are disregarded, and Plato’s comparisons of intellectual ex- : 
cellence or moral righteousness to health, to simplicity, and to 
the purity of holiness are joined together without distinction. 
Moreover, the practice of interpreting in terms of “ reinheid ” 
passages ‘that contain no corresponding term more than once 
gives the impression that Plato maintains a figure longer and 
more consistently than he does. 

Hanorn J. Sruxey. 


Yare Grapuats SonooL. 
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Gorro BATTELLI. Lezioni di Paleografia. (Pont. Scuola 
Vatiċana di Paleografia e Diplomatica.) Città del Vaticano, 
1986. Pp. x -+ 227; 40 small facsimiles. 


This excellent manual is a monument to Father Bruno Katter- 
bach, O. F. M., under whose direction the Vatican School reached 
high distinction as a fruitful center of archival studies; his 
pupil, author of ‘this book, maintains the scholarly tradition; 
in his preface, he pays well-deserved tribute to Mgr. Angelo 
Mercati, Prefect of the Vatican Secret Archives. “The Vatican 
Library makes every effort to remain a chief center for bibli- 
ographical and paleographical research workers; it is therefore 
, no surprise to find Battelli abreast of the latest theories, such as 

Goldschmidt's explanation of the origin of “ Arabic ” numerals, 
and familiar with Rand’s and Lowe’s newest publications. The 
historical introduction and the descriptions of the various hands 
are. sober and judicious, and particularly authoritative for the 
development of writing in Italy, from the Praeneste fibula to 
the Renaissance. The 40 black-and-white facsimiles, each of a 
few lines, are apparently all taken from published sources; 
ample references are given, however, to easily accessible répro- 
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ductions on a larger. scale. The whole forms a handy working 
manual of Latin paleography, and its indications will help the 
learner to prepare himself adequately for actual MS study. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
City CorrzEoB, New York Orer. : 


W. F.JacksoN KxigHT. Cumaean Gates. A Reference of the 
Sixth Aeneid to the Initiation Pattern. Oxford, Blackwell, 
1936. Pp. xv-+ 190, with frontispiece and 14 figures. 7s. 6d. 


This book attempts to explain the ultimate implications of 
Aeneid VI, 9-44 and in effect seeks to answer the question why 
the portal of Apollo’s temple at Cumae was decorated with a 
representation of the Labyrinth. Knight puts together a large 
"body of facts and inferences concerning mazes and their ritual 
and practical significance, and also concerning journeys to the 
underworld and initiations which he finds cognate. This must 
be commended to the attention of students of ancient religion, 
who will find it interesting, if distinctly uncritical. For my 
own part, I cannot see what it has to do with the Sith Aeneid. 
Knight makes a connection by accepting the theory that earlier 
stages of culture survive in our subconscious. That may be so: 
even if it is, the labyrinth is only part of the representations on 
the temple door. They portrayed the Cretan story in a continuous 
fashion with no special emphasis on the labyrinth, and the whole 
passage is, as Norden saw, an application of the common motif 
whereby a digression describing works of art was introduced 
into a tale. 

ARTHUR Dazgsy Nock. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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THE NEW INSCRIPTION OF THE SALAMINIOI. 


A most lucky find of the Agora excavations in 1986 was an 
undamaged stele containing the record of an arbitration of the 
Attic year 363/2 B. C. between the two branches of the yévos of 
the Salaminioi, of èx ray érrà duddy and of àázó Xowov, and an . 
enumeration of the cults practiced by this genos. The inscrip- 
tion was published with a very full and learned commentary by 
Professor Ferguson in the last report on the Agora excavations.* 
The editor has well brought out the point, proved by the name 
of the genos, that it is not a real gens, held by bonds of kinship, 
and also the interesting fact that it was split up into two halves. 
The reason of this splitting up was, apparently, that a large part 
of the genos was concentrated at Sounion while the other mem- . 
.bers were dispersed over seven phylai. The compact mass of 
the genos living at Sounion may have tried to reserve the sacri- 
fices and othereprivileges for itself; against this tendency the 
dispersed members organized themselves as an opposition party. 
The litigation was ended for the moment by the arbitration in 
question, butt finally each of the two halves became a separate 
genos, as & second inscription from about 250 B. C. proves. The 
Salaminioi were in reality a cult association which posed as a 
genos, one of the kind which Solon equalized with the gentes. 


:W, S. Ferguson, “The Salaminioi of Heptaphylai and Sounion,” 
Hesperia, VII (1938), p. 1. 

‘This is the purpose of the anonymous law that the phrateres are 
obliged to receive the orgeones, viz. the cult associations, as well as the 
óuoyáAakras, obs 'yevriras xadovuer, Philochoros in Harpokration, s.*. 
épyeares, etc. The law cannot belong to Kleisthenes, as says G. Busolt, 
Griech. Staatskunde®, p. 252, for this is at variance with the statement 
of Aristoteles, pol. Ath., 21, that he allowed every one to retain the 
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The editor discusses at length the connection of the genos of 
the Salaminioi with the conquest of the island of Salamis by the _ 
Athenians, but it seems to be possible to advance this interesting 
problem further. Of course the. old decree concerning Salamis 
by the Athenian people comes into one’s mind. It is badly : 
mutilated and has been’ much discussed; Professor Wilhelm 
proved long-ago that the preserved sentences do not refer to the 
Athenian klerouchs in Salamis but to the old inhabitants who 
were allowed to remain in the island, subject to Athens. The 
important point is’ that Athenian klerouchs were settled in 
Salamis, one of whom was Timodemos in whose honour Pindar 
composed the second Nemean ode, I shall not enter into a pro- 
tracted discussion of the struggle of Athens for the possession 
ol Salamis; on the whole Professor Beloch treated it correctly, 
according to my opinion. I wish only to stress that the struggle. 
was a long one with several vicissitudes. It was ended by the 
arbitration of the Spartans which took place not in the time of 
Solon, as the ancient authors say," but after the expulsion of the 
tyrants by the Spartans; the Kleomenes mentioned is of course, 
as Beloch states, the king who was at the head of the expedition’s 
forces. Some time earlier, probably in the beginning of the 
reign of Peisistratos, Athens had conquered Salamis. No state 
submits to an arbitration after a victorious war, unless it is. 
imposed by mightier states, and there is no trace of such a situa- 
tion at that time. But the defeated state may take a favourable 
opportunity to propose its claims, and such gn opportunity 
seemed to the Megarians to have come when the Spartans, of 


phratries and the priesthoods according to the custom an the &ncestors. 
The law wears the stamp of Solon who had much regard fot the orgeones ; 

they were mentioned in his doves, Seleukos, loo. oit. ; cf. the law.in Gaius, 
Digesta, 4, 7, 22, 4. 

* IG, I’, 1 = Dittenberger, SyWoge*, 18. 

t Athen. Mitt., XXIII (1898), p. 471. 

8 Schol. Pind. Nem., II, 19, ró» rà» Zakauiva Si aC las 
'A0nralur ; cf. Pausanias, I, 40, 5. 

‘K, J. Beloch, Grieoh. Gesch.*, I: 2, p. 309. The only doubtful point 
is the reconquest by the Megarians about 550 B.C. If it took place it 
must have been of brief duration. 

* Plutarch, Solon, 10; of. Aelian, Var. hist., VII, 19. 

* The decree mentioned above is probably to be referred to a regulation 
after the Spartan arbitration; the script proves that it belongs to the 
end of the sixth century B.C. 
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whose league Megara was a member, had laid their hands on 
Athens, expelling Hippies. On the other hand the Athenians 
may have had valid reasons, other than the Homeric verses cited 
by Plutarch, to proffer for their possession of the island. The 
question is what had happened in the meantime. 

We know that Athenian klerouchs were settled in Salamis, and 
it is most probable that the settling took place soon after the 
first conquest of the island. For precisely at this moment means 
were needed in order to secure the grip of the Athenians on the 
newly conquered territory and to maintain its loyalty to Athens. 
We do not know how the lands allotted to the klerouchs were 
procured and may perhaps suppose unreflectingly the usual 
method of expelling the old inhabitants, but there is another 
way, an exchange of inhabitants and property, and the peculiar 
interest of our inscription is that it seems to prove that this way 
was resorted to. For the fact that a great many Salaminians 
moved to Attica, that a compact mass of them were settled in 
one place at Sounion, and that they were organized as a genos 
cennot possibly be explained as the result of a voluntary migra- 
tion. At this time the Athenians were not so jealous of their 
citizenship as the democracy of the fifth century B.C. was, 
a fact for which it had to pay by the ruin of its empire. The 
thesis which I wish to propose for consideration is that such an 
exchange really took place. Athenian klerouchs were settled in 
Salamis; a number of Salaminians were transferred to Attica, 
received citizepship and property in exchange for that which 
was given to the Athenian klerouchs. A compact mass was 
settled at Sounion, where for some reason it was possible to give 
over a vast 4ract of land to the Salaminians, while others were 
dispersed’ over Attica so that later on they came to belong to 
seven phylai. Such politics are not unparalleled in ancient 
times; they remind one of the Roman manner of receiving the 
most prominent men of the Latin towns and colonies into the 
body of citizens. Herodotus (V, 57) says that the Gephyraei 
went from Eretria to Tanagra, from there to Athens, and that 
they received Athenian citizenship. 

What strikes the reader who is conversant with the sacral 
organization is the fact that the Athenian state contributed to 
the sacrifices offered by the Salaminioi, ll. 20: dca uiv $ mós 
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ylyveras Aaußdvay XoAajuvíow. This is, as far as my knowledge 
goes, unexampled. The state paid for the public sacrifices offered 
by the priests and procured by the magistrates. Many cults 
belonging originally to certain gentes had been made public; 
the state did not pay for these but allowed the priests, taken 
from the gentes, certain emoluments deriving from the sacrifices. 
In every case it is a striking exception for the state to pay for 
sacrifices offered by a genos. But in this case it was apparently 
an old custom too. We read 1. 87: £óAa éd’ lepois kal ols 4 mölıs 
8i8wow èx xipBeov. The archaic word xvpfis seems to prove that 
the prescription was derived from the sixth century B. C., even 
if it is impossible to refer it to the Solonian xópBes which 
according to some authors contained his sacral laws.’ There 
must have been a strong reason why this exceptional favour was 
granted to the Salaminioi, i.e. to connect them closely with the 
Athenian state, and we shall see that this purpose is apparent 
in their cults too. 

These cults are in many respects most interesting. Some of 
them were transferred from Salamis to Attica. So was the hero 
Eurysakes, the son of Aias, of whom the editor treats exhaus- 
tively (p. 16). He was a late, post-Homeric creation, with a 
cult in Salamis itself and a hieron in Melite in the city of 
Athens, the very place where our inscriptions were found. The 
editor has well brought out the point that the founding of this 
hieron must be earlier than the creation of the Kleisthenian 
phyle Aiantis which set up its records in the Eurysakeion. I 
think that this hieron of Eurysakes represents te first step of 
the Athenians on their way to win Salamis. When they wished 
to conquer Aegina the oracle counselled them to assign a temenos 
to Aias,'? of course in order to draw the hero of the isand over 
to themselves. In the struggle for Salamis they may have 
assigned a temenos to the hero of this island, Eurysakes, for the 
same purpose. The outcome is the legend that the sons of Ajas, 
Eurysakes and Philaios, moved to Attica and received Athenian 
citizenship, Eurysakes settling in Melite and Philaios at Brau- 
ron.4 This legend is a projection into mythology of the means 


° Suidas, s. v., and others. 

1° Herodot., V, 89. 

“Plutarch, Solon, 10. Herodot., VI, 36, Pherekydes from Athens, 
fr. 2 Jacoby, and Pausanias, I, 35, 2, mention Philaios only, the eponym 
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by which the Athenians tried to fuse Salamis with their state, 
that is, by founding the Eurysakeion and by granting Athenian 
citizenship to the Salaminians who settled in Attica, and the 
legend served in the future to assert their claims on Salamis. 
The last and crowning event was that an Attic phyle was named 
after Aias himself. 

From Salamis also came the cult of Athena Skiras at Phaleron 
(Ferguson, p. 18), which was connected with the festival of the 
Oschophoria. Professor Deubner has given voice to the opinion 
that the Oschophoria belonged virtually to Dionysos, not to 
Athena Skiras,'? which is disproved by our inscription. Thereby 
a new question is raised. Were the Oschophoria brought from 
Salamis together with the cult of Athena Skiras, or are they an 
old Attic festival which was connected with this goddess only 
when she was introduced and her temple at Phaleron founded ? 
The latter alternative seems to be more probable. The Oscho- 
phoria appear in the inscription as a gentile festival of the 
Salaminioi; their archon, designated by lot, appointed the écxo- 
$ópo. and deimvohöpe together with the priestess and the herald, 
according to ancestral custom (ll. 47). If the state contributed 
to the costs of this festival, it seems to be most probable that it 
was an old Attic festival the care of which was handed over to 
the Salaminioi. It seems to be relevant that the aetiological 
legends of the festival apply to Theseus and not to the Sala- 
minian heroes worshipped at Phaleron. Even the heroes Phaiax 
&nd Nauseiros to whom, together with Poseidon Hippodromios 
` and Teukros,,the Salaminioi sacrificed in Boedromion (l. 91), 
are incorporated into the Theseus legend.” The Salaminioi 
performed a sacrifice to Theseus on the sixth of Pyanepsion 
(1. 92), twe days before the state festival in his honour. 

Most ®stonishing is that the Salaminioi furnished the priest- 


of the famous house to which Miltiades belonged. Since Miltiades the 
elder was a contemporary of Peisistratos, it is hard to believe that his 
family had immigrated from Salamis. The Philaidai were an old Attic 
gens settled at Brauron, which played a great part as early as the 
beginning of the sixth century (Hippokleides); perhaps it had earlier 
connexions with Salamis, but we do not know how and why its connexion 
with Aias came about. It is, however, a piece of the same web. 

12], Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 142. 

13 Philochoros in Plutarch, Theseus, 17, who says Nausithoos instead 
of Nauseiros; ef. Ferguson, p. 24. 
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esses ; t Aglauros and Pandrosos aud of Kourotrophis’ «a D 
and 45) ; these two cults appear together in an ephebe' insori; Ww 
tión also.* Both cults are located on the slopes of the Acropolis". 
Kourotrophos usually appears alone; her identification with Ge © 
is late. Aglauros and Pandrosos belong to the native stratum `. ` 
of Athenian cults and myths. Their myth is connected with the ` 
old-fashioned rite of the Arrephoria. In the hieron of Pan- . 
drosos which joined the Erechtheum grew the holy olive tree.. 
. The ephebes took the oath of loyalty to the state in the hieron 
of Aglauros.'5 ‘It is really astonishing that the priestess of this 
old cult was taken from the genos of the Salaminioi which had 
only recently immigrated and it shows the great price set upon 
' their allegiance. We do not know how it was possible. If origi- 
nally, as do most old cults, this cult belonged to some family, 
the family must have become extinct. 

On the other hand the Salaminioi showed their loyalty to 
Athens by sacrificing to Athena at the Panathenaea (l. 88) as, 
well as to Theseus. This reminds one of the duty imposed on 
the colony of Brea, and probably other colonies too, of sending . 
a panhoply to the Panathenaea and a phallos to the great 
Dionysia.* The tokens of their belonging to the citizen body 
are their sacrifices to Zeus Phratrios at the Apatouria (1. 92) 
and to Apollo Patroos on the seventh of Metageitnion (1. 89). 
Professor Ferguson estimated these cults justly; they are not 
common to all gene, as is often said (p. 31), but it may be pos- 
sible to elucidate this matter somewhat more. In the dokimasia 
of the archons they were asked if they had an Apollo Patroos 
and a Zeus Herkeios and where these and their'tombs were; ** 
the yevjra. of Apollo Patroos and Zeus Herkeios are said to 
testify to the citizenship.*. The purpose is to gscertain the 
citizenship. In the old times when no citizen rolls existed the 
simplest means of proving it was the possession of family tombs, 
property, and a house, in religious terms a Zeus Herkeios, whose 
altar was in the court-yard, and an Apollo Agyieus before the 
doors. Both were inherited from the ancestors and for this 


4 IG, TI*, 1039, 1. 58. 

18 Demosthenes, de falsa leg., XIX, 303 and the scholia. 

35 IG, T2, 45 = Dittenberger, Bylloge*, 67, 11. 18; of. 63, 1. 57. 
17 Aristot. pol. Athen., 55; cf. Harpokration, 8.0. 'Epxetos Zets. 
2 Demosthenes, LVII, 87. 
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` reason ‘Apollo was-called zarpgos. This epithet does not-imply 
_, that-thé: pedigree was carried back either to Zeus or to Apollo. 
"On the contrary the noble families had their own heroic ances- 
. tors. Whosoever belonged to “the people without ancestors” 
and did not possess landed property had neither a Zeus Herkeios 
nor an Apollo Patroos. When the supremacy of the landed 
gentry was broken and the common people were admitted to a 
part in state affairs, some change became necessary in regard to 
proving citizenship. The phrateres who were charged with the 
supervision took over the gods who were invoked in testimony 
of citizenship. Zeus and Apollo became gods of the phratries 
which instituted cults for them. So the small people too, viz. 
the members of the cult associations, who inherited the name 
of yewpra, got their Zeus Herkeios and Apollo Patroos.? Zeus 
was generally renamed Phratrios. Apollo Patroos became the 
ancestor of all Athenians at a relatively late time, being iden- 
tified with Apollo Pythios, the father of Ion, a myth which is 
well known from the Ion of Euripides. And we read in fact 
that the Salaminioi made a sacrifice to Ion too (1l. 87). It is 
apparent that the group of gods to whom the sacrifice of the 
seventh of Metageitnion was offered—Apollo Patroos, Leto, 
Artemis, and Athena dyeAda—is a conventional one. Athena 
also appears sometimes as Phratria and I agree with Professor 
Ferguson (p. 29) that in this connexion the epithet is i be 
understood as “the leader of the people.” 

Here we have found a conventional group of gods belonging 
to the common mythology. There is another. The Herakleion 
was the chief*sanctuary of the Sounian Salaminioi and the in- 
come of the genos was drawn from its lands. The cult was cer- 
tainly old, for Herakles was very popular in Attica, but to 
Herakles are added his mother Alkmene and his true friend 
Iolaos. This connexion is not unexampled in Attika,? but 
their addition to the cult of Herakles is obviously of mytho- 
logical origin. To these are added Kourotrophos, Maia, and 


1? Cf, Dittenberger, Sylloge’, 991, Ais "Epxelo IIarpeío (from Galepsos) 
and Revue archéol., IX (1035), p. 185, Ards Kryolo Ilarpwío (from 
Thasos). 

3° Alkmene and Iolaos had a common altar in Kynosarges and Herakles 
and Hebe as well, Pausanias, I, 19, 3; Alkmene and Hebe in the deme 
of Aixone, IG, IT’, 1199. 
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three local heroes. The group may in part be explained through 
the wish to include as many of the cults as possible in this fes- 
tival which was the chief festival of the Sounian Salaminioi. 
Therefore the three nameless heroes were added and so too it 
may be understood that Kourotrophos is added. But why Maia? 
I fail to understand what the mother of Hermes has to do here 
and I venture to ask if paia is not to be understood in the 
literal sense of mother or nurse. The three local heroes call 
for some comment. pos emt vj dA is rightly interpreted (p. 
54) as the hero of the salt-works; the two others are named 
from unknown localities. My point is further to stress the pro- 
digious number of local, unnamed heroes exemplified here as 
well as in the sacrificial calendar of the Tetrapolis.” There 
were many of them throughout the country-side, more than the 
small chapels in modern Greece, and only by a steadfast regard 
for this fact can the vigour of the hero cult be comprehended. 
The two groups of gods last discussed are conventional, a sign 
that these cults are of relatively late creation; the phratry gods ` 
are also conventional. This is interesting inasmuch as we can 
see how the cults of a cult association in the middle of the sixth 
century B.C. were created. Much more interesting are, how- 
ever, the Attic cults attached to the genos of the Salaminioi 
and the Salaminian cults transferred to Attica. That mythology 
served as a means of politics is well known and often mentioned, 
though it is to be regretted that the materials never have been 
collected and treated comprehensively. Mythological claims 
served for the Greek states the same purpose as national claims 
in our days. We have seen an example in the legend that the 
sons of Aias emigrated to Attica. It has been less noticed that 
the cults too were used for political purposes, especig]ly in fusing 
the petty states of Attica into a unity—the state of Athens.” 
A filial cult of Artemis at Brauron was founded on the 


“IG, I, 1358 = von Prott, Fasti saori, 26; four pairs of a hero and 
a heroine, and two heroes more; most of these are nameless, ono is called 
fipws Dnpaios, another fpes èr .paciheat. 

» This point of view was emphasized by Wide in Gercke-Norden, 
Einl. in die klasse. Altertumswiss., I’, p. 218 (the passage is left out 
in the third and fourth editions). The materials are collected by 8. 
Solders, Die ausserstadtisohen Kulite und die Einigung Attikas, Disserta- 
tion, Lund, 1931, but the relevant points are not well brought out. 
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Acropolis of Athens and a gay procession went every fourth year 
from Athens to Brauron to the great festival there.? The 
Thesmophoria of Halimus were added to those of Athens as 
their first day, which explains why the third day was called 
ý péon.** Peisistratos brought Dionysos Eleuthereus to Athens 
from the village of Eleutherai in the borderland of Boeotia. 
This fact is most noticeable in regard to the Eleusinian mys- 
teries because we know that Eleusis was incorporated into the 
Athenian state relatively late; at the end of the seventh century 
B. C. Athens took care of the mysteries although the celebrations 
were allowed to remain with the old Eleusinian families. An 
Eleusinion was founded in the city below the Acropolis; the 
holy things were yearly brought to Athens only in order to be 
carried back again to Eleusis in the solemn Iacchos procession. 
It has been guessed that the original intention was to transfer 
the mysteries to Athens.** 

In the light of these examples, which show how the trans- 
ference of cults was used in order to unite conquered territories 
with Athens, the cult regulations of our inscription can be better 
understood. Their purpose was to unite Salamis and the Sala- 
minians with Athens. Therefore Hurysakes received a sanctuary 
at Athens and Athena Skiras was transferred to Phaleron. But 
in this case the Athenians went further. They transplanted 
part of the inhabitants of Salamis to Attica—probably the well- 
to-do families, for there are many well-known men among the 
Salaminioi. In order to attach them to the Athenian state they 
not only gave them citizenship but also handed over to them old 
Attic cults and assigned to them means for their performance. 
In order to be able to maintain the cults, the Salaminioi were 
organized ag a new genos, viz. cult association. The Athenians 
must hate been very anxious to win the favour of the Sala- 
minians, and they succeeded. Their claims were definitely recog- 
nized and Salamis remained in their hands. Thus this inscrip- 
tion sheds light on much-discussed events in the politics of 
Athens in the sixth century B. ©. 

MARTIN P. NrnssoN. 
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33 Aristot., pol. Athen., 57; Aristophanes, Pao, 873. 
24 See Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 317. 
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The elegiac poem of six lines which Plato is said to have 
written on the death of Dion of Syracuse! provides an interest- 
ing example of the inability of scholars to agree on what looks 

like a'simple issue. Of its authenticity two contrary views are 
. current. The one is represented by Wilamowitz, who treated 
the poem as the genuine work of Plato, written when he heard 
the news of Dion’s death, and said of it: “Noch einmal, ein 
letztes Mal, zwang ihn die Muse, sein Gefühl unmittelbar in ' 
einem Gedichte ausströmen zu lassen."? Indeed to Wilamowitz 
- its authorship seemed so clear that he did not argue about it 

but stated it as an obvious fact. On the other hand A. E. Tay- 
lor, though admitting some uncertainty, tends to hold that the 
lines are not by Plato and bases his case on their contents which 
seem to him unsuitable for a man of seventy.” Between these 
two positions comes that of Reitzenstein, who, after some scep- 
ticism about all the Platonic epigrams,* came to accept some at 
least as genuine, but felt that in this case a “ clumsy beginning ” 
had been prefixed to a genuine last line." There seems, then, 
some reason for considering the poem again and for asking 
whether Plato did or did not write it. 

The poem is quoted by Diogenes Laertius, IIT, 30 and by 
the Palatine Anthology, VIL, 99, both of whom refer it to the 
philosopher Plato. Its first two lines are. quoted by Suidas, 
and its last line by Apuleius (Apol., 10). All four authorities 
may be using what is ultimately the same source, and the ques- 

. tion arises what this is. The text of Diogenes prevides a simple 
answer. The two epigrams on Aster (Nos. 4 and 5, Diehl), 
. which he quotes immediately before it, come from the work of 
^ Aristippus " Hep! maAmäs rpupijs, and it looks as*if this poem 
. came from the same source. This has been questioned by M. 
Boas,’ who, basing his case on the rough methods by which 
Diogenes assembled his materials from different sources, argues 
that this poem came from Meleager’s Garland. He is certainly 


* No. 6, Diehl. I am indebted to Mr. D. L. Page for helpful criticism, 
though he must not be assumed to accept my conclusions. 

* Platon, I, p. 644. For a similar view cf. R. v. Scheliha, Dion, p. 84. 

* Plato, the Man and his Work, p. 564. 

t Erigramm und Skolion, pp. 181-186. 

5 Pauly-Wissows, R. E., VI, 1, p. 90. 

* De Epigrammatis Simonideis, pp. 121-124. 
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right in assuming that some of the other epigrams, notably Nos. 
9 and 11, cannot have come from “ Aristippus," and the text 
of Diogenes is made considerably smoother if we omit the poem 
on Dion and pass from the epigrams on Aster to that on 
Archeanassa. But Diogenes was no artist in the arrangement 
of his material, and the argument from it cannot be pressed ~ 
when we look at the words with which he introduces the epi- 
grams,—Apiorurmos & rà & epi wadraas rpvjijs pow abróv (sc. 
Platona) "'Aerépos pepaxtov twos dorpodoyey —ovvackovpéyov 
Epaodivaı, àAAà kal Aiwvos ToU mpoepnpévov. This surely indi- 
cates that the poem on Dion, no less than the poems on Aster, 
was taken direct from “Aristippus.” Against this the use of 
the words dAAà xai is no argument; for, as J. D. Denniston has 
shown,” these mean no more than “ further,” “again,” and give 
no support to any theory of addition from a different source. 
Moreover, from what we know of “ Aristippus” the use of this 
poem as evidence against Plato’s character is exactly what we 
might expect. He was not concerned with what such poems 
really meant, but with finding a case against Plato’s morals, 
and for his purpose this poem, and especially its last line, were 
just the sort of material he liked. Indeed we may see the influ- 
ence of “ Aristippus” in the foolish comment which Diogenes 
makes after quoting the poem, rovro xal &mıyeypaddaı pac d 
Xupaxovous mi tõ rá$o. This is not a record of truth, but an 
interpretation intended to show how amorous Plato was. It 
seems then fairly certain that the epigram on Dion comes from 
“ Aristippus ” and that its authenticity must first be considered 
with that of other epigrams from the same source, the poems on 
Aster, Alexis, Archeanassa, and Agathon. 

There seqns to be no serious objection to the view that in his 
youth Pto wrote the two epigrams on Aster. But to those on 
Alexis and Agathon some doubt attaches, because Phaedrus, 
who is named in the first, and Agathon, to whom the second is . 
addressed, are both characters in Platonic dialogues who are 
known to have been older than Plato. A. E. Taylor makes the 
point plain when he says: “To my own mind, the occurrence 
of the names Agathon and Phaedrus is proof of spuriousness. 
The author clearly has in mind the parts taken by Agathon the 
poet and Phaedrus of Myrrhinus in Plato's great epwrixds Adyos 


T The Greek Particles, p. 21. 
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the Symposium, and has forgotten that both were grown men 
when Plato was under twelve.” 8 To this doubt there is a good 
answer. It is surely not surprising or improbable that Plato, 
who spent much of his life writing Dialogues with characters 
drawn from an older generation than his own, should early have 
written poetry about the men who belonged to it. He was fasci- 
nated by the circle of Socrates and spent his artistic life in 
recreating it; it is perfectly likely that the impulse which made 
him put it into his Dialogues asserted itself earlier in making 
him write poetry about its real or imaginary loves. The poem 
on Archeanassa is a different matter. For the Palatine An- 
thology, VII, 217 quotes under the name of Asclepiades a four-- 
line epigram on the same subject, in which the ‘first and fourth 
lines are identical with Plato’s, and the second and third show 
considerable similarities. It is only natural to assume that 
* Aristippus," eager to prove his malicious case against Plato, 
used an epigram not written by him and slightly altered it. 
Against this view, however, there are arguments. Asclepiades 
was a distinguished poet in his own time, and after his death 
his works were well known. When “ Aristippus” wrote, in 
the third or second century, it would be difficult to pass off as 
Plato’s lines really written by Asclepiades, and it seems easier 
to believe that both Plato and Asclepiades wrote lines on the 
same subject—a proceeding far commoner with the Greeks than 
with us. 

There seems, then, no good reason for denying the epigrams 
of “Aristippus” to Plato. There are also positive reasons for 
ascribing them to him. The Symposium and Phaedrus show 
that the mature Plato had something of the erotic temperament, 
and the youthful Plato may have been even moresinterested in 
erotic subjects. The identification of the Morning anf Hvening 
Star in No. 4 finds a remarkable parallel in Epinomis 987b, 
which must at least be based on Platonic teaching and uses the 
same star as a symbol of Aphrodite. But better than such argu- 
ments is the point made by Reitzenstein that the poems quoted 
are so good that they cannot be the work of a forger. They are 
the work of a notable poet, and if they were written by someone 
else than Plato, it is hard to see why they were not ascribed to 
him under his proper name. Nor would “ Aristippus’” case 


* Op. cit., p. 554. 
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against Plato have been very convincing if the evidence which 
he marshalled was not known in some degree to be genuinely 
Platonic. He seems to have drawn on an oral tradition, perhaps 
that of the Academy, and in that case his source was good. 
From a similar source we may trace Plato's epigram on Aristo- 
phanes, which is not quoted by Diogenes or the Palatine An- 
thology but known only from the Platonist Olympiodorus (Vif. 
Plat., I, p. 384). Of it Wilamowitz has well said “Da haben 
wir vielleicht einen Nachhall der Symposien aus der Akade- 
mie,”® and it must be to some such source as this that the 
genuine epigrams of Plato go back. 

Reitzenstein, however, who accepted six other poems as gen- 
uine because of their excellence, logically rejected the poem on 
Dion, or most of it, because he did not think it equally good. 
So far as it goes, this is a fair argument and deserves considera- 
tion. Questions of poetical merit are hard to argue and impos- 
sible to prove, and if we follow Reitzenstein’s method, the sub- 
ject must now be closed. But there is another way of tackling 
the problem. The poem on Dion is concerned with an event of 
which something is known, and it makes assertions which may 
be considered historically. It must surely be possible to see 
what relation these have to what Plato says elsewhere. If they 
can be shown to be characteristic of him, there is at least a 
reasonable presumption that the poem was written either by 
him or by someone better acquainted with his thought than 
* Aristippus ” seems to have been. If Plato wrote it, the poem 
: must come frofn about the year B. C. 353 when Dion was mur- 
dered and Plato was seventy years old. We may then look to 
see if it bears any relation to his later works and especially to 
Epistle WII, part at least of which seems to have been written 
at this time and which deals with the whole history of Plato’s 
relations with Dion. The poem would then be later than the 
Republic and earlier than the Laws, and any points of resem- 
blance which it may show to either are historically relevant. 

The text of the poem presents no difficulties, and may be 
given as Diehl prints it: 


Adxpua pev "ExáBg Te Kai Truddeoor vyvvoi£t 


Moipaı éréxAwoay Sy Tore yewopévais. 


° Hellenistische Dichtung, I, p. 131. 
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coi &é, Alov, pé€avre xadov émwikwoy Epyov 
Sulnoves ebpeías eAwi8as eféxeav. 

xeigat 8 cipvyépy èv marpldı tipos doris, 
& pòr éxjsjvas: Bundy Epwrı Alo. 


It is at once clear that this is not like any other poem attributed ' 
to Plato by “Aristippus” or anyone else. In its general form , 
it seems to resemble the Peloponnesian type of elegiac lament 
in so far as the dead man is addressed in the second person and 
the cause of his death specified. As such it recalls the elegiacs 
of Euripides’ Andromache, 103-116*° or the epitaph on the 
Athenians who fell at Coronea." Poems of this type are rare. 
in the fourth or any other century, and the rarity of the form 

_is in itself an argument for Plato’s authorship. The form would 
presumably be used in & society where Dorian customs and man- 
ners predominated and would hardly occur to a forger. But in 
Syracuse in Dion’s time it would be thoroughly in place. Syra- 
cuse prided itself on its Dorian affinities and kept up the spirit 
which Pindar had praised to Hieron in Pythian I, 61-66 in 
connection with Etna. Nor was this spirit unknown to Plato. 
In Epistle VII, 336c he tells the friends of Dion to make no 
use of those men who cannot Aupıori (5v xara rà márpa, and 
the words show that he admired the Dorian traditions of the 
Syracusans. For such a Dorian society, with its ideals in his 
memory, Plato himself may well have chosen to write lines on 
the dead friend who was its champion. 

_ The poem indicates certain circumstances whith inspired its 
composition. Dion has died just at the point when his “ broad 
hopes ” seemed near to fulfilment, and in death he is honoured 
by his townsmen. It happens that both these poihta are made 
in Epistle VII, which supplies some commentary on them. 
“First, the hopes. These must be Dion’s own hopes which seemed 
likely to be fulfilled at the time when he was murdered. What 
they were is made clear by Epistle VII, 327d, where Plato says 
of Dion that if he had been able to make what he wanted of 
Dionysius, peydAas eàrlas elyev dvev obayGv kal Üaváraw Kal röv 
viv yeyovórav Kaxdy Blov dy eidalmoya kal édAnOudy èv dan TÜ x9pg 
xaraoxerdoat, and a little later at 328a Plato quotes from the 


‚1 Greek Poetry and Life, pp. 206-230. 
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: message which Dion sent to him when he invited him to Syra- 
cuse, and in this were the words erep more kal viv &uris māca 
droreXeobyncerat roU rovs aùroùs diooddous Te kal moA&wy dpyovras 
peyáAov ovußfvar yevouévovs. Dion, then, had great hopes of 
whathe might doin Syracuse. Plato knew of them and attached 
importance.to them, and it would be natural in him to lament 
their collapse when he heard of Dion’s death. For they lay near 
to Plato’s own heart in so far as they were concerned with the 
prospect of establishing philosopher-kings such as he had him- 
self desired in Republic VIL, 473d. Secondly, the Epistle, like 
the poem, is concerned with the question of Dion's honours and 
reputation. No doubt some said that he was a rebel and deserved 
his death, and to this kind of complaint the poem is in some 
sense an answer. Dion’s townsmen, it says, honour him. So in. 
Epistle VII Plato makes a similar point. At 334e he draws a 
contrast between Dionysius and Dion, the first of whom is lead- 
ing an ignoble life, while the second, convinced that men ought 
not to be enslaved, redrmkev xadds* 16 yàp rev kaAMarov épidpevor 
auto Te kai möAcı mácxew Ore av maoxn may dpOdv kal kaAóv. Then 
at 351a Plato says that Dion wished by conferring benefits on 
the city & Surdpe kal rınaloıy yerkodar ra neyıora èv rais peywrais. 
The poem after all shows the same idea by indicating that Dion 
has found in death the honours which he missed in life. Thirdly, 
the poem shows that Dion fell in his hour of triumph and glory. 
It gives the impression that there was little time between his 
victory and hig death, which came suddenly and unexpectedly. 
Epistle VII gives the same impression when at 351c it says that 
Dion érrawev én’ dxpov Ebay rod wepıyveodaı röv éxÜpGv. Here 
the defeat af his enemies conveys much the same idea as the 
word eriufkıov in the poem, and his fall is said to come when he 
has reached the height of success. In these three points the 
poem and Epistle VII agree, and the agreement indicates that 
the poem was written by someone who knew the situation and 
saw it very much as Plato knew and saw it when he wrote his 
letter to Dion’s friends. 

Nor are the ideas of the poem to be found only in Epistle VII 
among Plato’s works. Two points of interest may be noted. 
First, the notion that Dion is rightly honoured by his fellow- 
citizens after death accords with what Plato says elsewhere in 
his Dialogues. At Republic VII, 540c he describes the honours 
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which should await the philosopher who has taken his part in 
polities; after death he will receive public memorials and sacri- 
fices and be honoured even as a demigod, and certainly as blessed 
and divine. At Laws VII, 802a he repeats the idea, when he 
says that while it is unsafe to honour living men with songs of 
praise and hymns, such should be paid to good men after they 
are dead. Secondly, a Platonie trait may be seen in the use of 
Saipoves in the third line of the poem. In this we may notice 
first the use of the plural, secondly the ascription of Dion’s 
death to the external power of Sa(uoves. Both may be illustrated 
from Plato’s works. Normally, it is true, he uses the singular 
when he wishes to speak of a single man’s destiny (Rep. X, 
617e, 620d, Phaed. 108b), but the poem is concerned with 
something different from this and uses the plural. A parallel 
may be found in Republic X, 619c, where the man who has 
made the wrong choice of becoming a tyrant and regrets it, is 
said où . . . éavrdy airicfa: rGv kaküv, GAAL róyyv Te Kal Saipovas 
xal závra páÀXov àyÜ' éavrov. Such a man is of course not a , 
. Platonic philosopher, but the fact that he blames Saluoves in 
the plural shows thát for Plato this was at least an intelligible 
and even familiar position. Moreover Plato's own belief that 
a Saípoy could be responsible for evil is shown by Epistle VII, 
836b, where he describes the earlier failures to establish a good 
regime in Syracuse and says that the cause was 7j wo) rıs daluwr 
7 Tis GAuTHpwos eprecdy dvoula kal áeórgr. Kal TO péywrroy tópas 
áuafías. No doubt he had reason for ascribing such failures to - 
a Saivov rather than to a 6eós. For him a 6eds* was too high 
and too good to be the direct cause of evil, and he blamed a 
power of lower rank. : 

The agreement of the main thoughts of the poem with Plato’s 
thought at certain places in his Dialogues and in Epistle VII 
may be supplemented by two other points which need some dis- 
cussion but lead to a similar conclusion. In the third line of 
the poem Dion is spoken of as fefarrı kaA&v Erwikıov épywv. The 
precise meaning of this is not immediately clear. Wilamowitz’s 
verse-translation renders “ Doch du standest im Siegerkranze," 
and J. M. Edmonds gives “when thou hadst triumphed in the 
doing of noble deeds." Neither makes quite clear what émwíxwv 
and fe£arrı mean. There seem to be two possible interpretations. 
Either éruixoy is used, as often, to mean “ triumph-song,” and 
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then fefarrı must have some meaning like “having won,” and 
that surely is impossible. Or, féfavrı means, as it should, “ hav- 
ing made,” and &rwixıov has an unusual but not impossible 
meaning of “ sacrifice (or feast) in honour of victory.” This 
would give excellent sense, and the only objection is that we 
should expect the plural émwix. But the substitution of the 
singular for the plural seems a legitimate device in poetry and 
calls for no further comment. If so, this interpretation is easy. 
In either case the words must refer to the celebration of victory, 
and the victory consists of good things done. The celebration 
is not literal but metaphorical. The words, which belong prop- 
erly to the games, are transferred to politics. For such a use 
the prose-works of Plato give excellent parallels. At the end of 
Republic X, 621d men who have acted well win rewards dovep 
of vixnpdpor weptayeipopevor; at Laws V, 730d the good man who 
helps to maintain order in the city is to be proclaimed w«o$ópos 
áperj, and a similar phrase occurs at XII, 953d. The same no- 
tion may be seen in the use of wxyrjpia given to men by the 
gods in return for good acts at Republic X, 613b and Laws XII, 
964b. These cases show that for Plato the notion of a prize for 
victory was applied to rewards for well doing, and this is the 
same idea as in the poem. 

Secondly, the remarkable last line of the poem, for which 
even Reitzenstein felt some tenderness, 

& Euov éxpavas Oupdv Epwrı Alov 
is almost intolgrable unless it is explained through Plato’s own 
special view of čpws. If we take it as an ordinary confession of 
a past love, we can understand why A. E. Taylor says “ And it 
is, perhaps, hardly likely that Plato, writing after he was seventy 
to a frienfl who had lived to be over fifty, would use the word 
Zpws to describe the attachment.” It is certainly unlikely,— 
if fpes has here its usual meaning. But has it? Is it not much 
more likely that it has its special Platonic meaning? Plato was 
deeply attached to Dion, as Epistle VII shows, and had expected 
great things from him. Through him he had hoped to realize 
his own ideals of a good polity. His attitude towards him seems 
to correspond very much with what is said about épos in the 
Symposium, especially about that kind of épws which “ engen- 
ders wisdom and goodness generally” (2098). There his fol- 
lowing words show that this kind of fpes finds its fruits in 
2 
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x ‘political lié ro 8 peylory kai dign Tis $povjeeus 5 mpl, 
I Ta, Tíy wóÀedv Te kai oixjweuy Siaxdopnors. Just as good results 
may come to a city from an intense personal attachment, so in 
the poem Dion is regarded as the object af &pws through whom. 
Plato had once hoped to realize his ideals. Moreover, the poem . 
regards this love as a kind of madness, and this too is a thor- 
oughly Platonic conception. In Phaedrus 258c love is seen as 
a madness, which is none the less fine and benefieial—rpoßynia 
pay oby ray ðs dAndas épóvroy kal reXerj, dáy ye Sarpdgovra 6 
rpodunoivres, J Ayo, obro way re xal ebSaipovl brò ToU 8” Epwra 
. pavévros pldou TH prspberre yiyverat, dy alpedz. In the Platonic 
' view the lover aims at moulding the object of his love into the 
‚image of the god whom both serve, and the affection between 
them grows with the process, finding its realization in the noble 
acts which both do together. Nor did Plato in his later years 
reject this kindof love. In Laws VIII, 83%c he expressly 
approves of it in the case of the man who loves another's soul 
and is seen as T) oücpoy xal dy8peiov Kai neyaAompemis xal TÒ 
` dpdvipov aiBoópevos dpa, xat ceBdpevos. If such were his views in 
old age, there would-be no impropriety or improbability in his 
. addressing his dead friend in the language used in the poem. 
‘It seems then that the thoughts of the poem agree well with 
Plato’s own thought as we know it from his Dialogues and 
Epistle VII, and that the poem is hardly intelligible unless .we 
interpret it in the light of Plato's philosophy. This certainly 
rules out any likelihood of it being a forgery by “ Aristippus,” 
who seems to have had very little understanding of what Plato 
really meant. . It also makes it unlikely that some late poet 
wrote the lines and tried to pass them off as Plato’s, rather as 
Mnasalcas wrote in the manner of Simonides. Whoever wrote . 
the poem was thoroughly conversant with the Platonic philoso- 
phy and with Plato’s own feelings at the death of Dion. The 
poem is most easily understood if we assume that Plato wrote 
it in the onslaught of sorrow and disappointment which assailed 
him at the news of Dion’s death, that it gives the first personal 
and emotional expression of the feelings which he elaborated a 
little later in Epistle VII. It is of course just conceivable that — 
it was not written by Plato himself but by someone else deeply 
versed.in the Platonic literature. But surely this is unlikely. 
Such a man would have to be a Platonist, even a member of the 
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Academy, and would be unlikely to claim a poeni of his own | . 
for Plato, and still more unlikely to use a rare form of lament BZ 
or to fall into such an echo of the Platonic style as may be seen 
in the words ¿risas e¢éyeav in 4 which recalls Orito, 49a, «aco: 
. al apóoðev Spodroyla’ éxxexupévar eivi. When all is said, 
Plato seems to be the best candidate for the poem’s authorship. 
There remain one or two doubts which may roughly be classed 
as aesthetic and may appeal to those who share Reitzenstein’s 
feeling that the poem is on the whole a poor thing. Such doubts 
cannot really be set at rest by argument, but some considera- 
tions may help to a clearer estimate of their worth. The poem .. 
is certainly less polished and less direct than such poems as ` 
those on Aster and Agathon. But that is after all to be ex- 
pected from a man of seventy whose life has been spent on 
philosophy and who has long ago turned away from the false 
lures of poetry. It looks as if the poem were written in haste 
under the stress of a strong emotion, and that would account 
for such lack of skill as it may show. But it may be surmised 
that what is claimed as a lack of skill is due simply to Plato 
following an old literary tradition. This may be seen clearly 
in the first line where the word pév is lengthened in arsis before 
Exdßn. To this there is no parallel in the other Platonic epi- 
grams, but there is an explanation of it. The word 'Exágg had 
an initial digamma, and this would still be recognized in Syra- 
cuse and appropriate to an elegy composed on the Peloponnesian 
model. In lengthening uev before an initial digamma at this 
place in the Mne Plato does what Homer had done with other 
words ending in v when he wrote: : 
IL, V, 836  xepi wédw dpícac", 6 8° äp éuparéws dmópovocy 
IXe 56 où? rády epee drap od réAos Ixeo uíÜoy 
284  yaußpös rev oi Eos: Teloeı dE ce loov "Opern 
Plato followed a good precedent, and we cannot reasonably com- 
plain or hold the lengthening of pév in evidence against him. | 
A more complicated problem lies in the construction and 
thought of the first four lines. The mention of Hecuba and 
the Trojan women does not seem very relevant.to Dion, even . 
though the contrast is clear between those who are unhappy, as 
they were, from birth, and others, like Dion, whose joy is turned 
unexpectedly to sorrow. Perhaps the antithetical arrangement . 
is traditional to this kind of elegy; for the elegiacs of the 
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Andromache describe first the past, then the present. But there 
seems to be a better reason for the antithesis than this. The 
lines are surely a variation on the old theme, ascribed to Solon 
(Hat., I, 32), that no man can be called öAß:os until he is dead. 
The Trojan women never had any illusions about their state, 
but Dion—like Croesus—may have thought that his happiness 


would endure. The point was often made both by Sophocles . 


(Trach., 1f., O.T., 1529-1530, fr. 646) and. by Euripides 

(Andr., 100 f., Tro., 510, Heracl., 866, I. A., 161). "The type 

of person who was never happy was no subject for tragedy, but 

. the man or woman, like Oedipus or Deianira, who fell from 
prosperity into ruin, was. Is it not possible that Plato had 
some such idea in his mind and wished to depict Dion as an 
essentially tragic figure who fell at the moment of triumph? 
The fact that he was honoured after death. would suit this. For 
it would place him to some extent in the same company as Aias, 
Heracles, and Oedipus, who suffered humiliation and death in 

_the hour of pride and were exalted after death to divine or 
semi-divine honours. 

If we view the poem in this light and assume ‘that Plato vidis 
it, it becomes & document of some relevance for his biography, 
and it is clear that Wilamowitz was right to attach importance 
to it. It shows what Plato felt as a man when he saw the final 
ruin of his hopes for the political life. Before the crisis of 
Dion’s death he had suffered considerable disillusionment about 
the possibility of establishing a philosophers’ state at Syracuse, 
but, so long as Dion lived, there was still hope. With his mur- 
‘der hope seemed to disappear, and naturally the disappointment 
was bitter to Plato. He did not live to see the triumph of 
Timoleón, and he must have died in the conviction’ that so far 

-as an active political life was concerned, he had failed. Small 
wonder if he paid a tribute to the man on whom his hopes had 
rested and saw him as a tragic figure, struck down by implacable 
supernatural powers in the crisis of success. Poetry was, after 
all, the simplest and best way to honour Dion’s memory, and 
this epigram, short and strange though it is, well qualifies to 
be one of those éykójua rots &yafois which Plato himself admitted 
even into his ideal state. 
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THE PENTATHLUM JUMP. 


It is well known how highly the Greeks praised the all-round 
development of the pentathlum for health and comeliness. Thus 
Aristotle’ says the pentathletes, because of their strength and 
agility, were “the handsomest of all athletes,’ and Galen? 
called the pentathlum “the most perfect of exercises.”  Hero- 
dotus? tells how the Elean Tisamenus, later soothsayer for the 
Spartans at Plataea, was told by the Delphic Pythia that he 
should be victorious in “five greatest contests,’ and how he, 
mistaking the answer, began training for the pentathlum only 
to be beaten at Olympia.* Iccus of Tarentum, who won in the 
pentathlum at Olympia in Ol. 76 — 476 B.C., became “the 
best trainer of his day.”* When Hysmon of Elis, an Olympic 
and Nemean victor, as a boy had a “rheum” settle on his 
tendons, he practiced the pentathlum “to become sound end 
healthy.” ° 

More than any other contest the pentathlum has aroused con- 
troversy among modern writers on ancient athletics over the 
order of its events and the rules by which victory was decided.’ 


1 Rhetoric, 136Ib. ? De sanitate tuenda, ID, 2. 

3 IX, 35. Also Pausanias, III, 11, 6 and cf. VI, 14, 3. 

* He was beaten before 479 B.C. Pauly-Wissowa, VIII, col. 1536, 
wrongly fixes the date Ol. 76 = 480 B. O. 

* Pausanias, VI, 10, 5 (statue at Olympia): H. Foerster, Die Steger 
in den Olympischen Spielen (Progr. des Gymn. zu Zwickau), I-II, 1881, 
1892, No. 240. e For the strictness of his training, see Plato, Leg., 839e- 
840a (cf. Protagoras, 316d) and Aelian, De nat. anim., VI, 1, and Var. 
hist., XI, 3. Lucian names him among famous trainers, Hist. quomodo 
sit consoribengla, 35. 

° Pausagias, VI, 3, 9 (statue with archaic leaping-weights in the 
hands, by Cleon of Sicyon) and 10. The date of his Olympic victory 
lies between Ols. 94-103 == 404-368 B.C.; Foerster, No. 347, p. 26. 

1 Discussed by J. H. Krause, Gymnastik u. Agonistik der Hellenen TI, 
Leipzig, 1841, pp. 476-97; E. Pinder, Ueber den Fuenfkampf der Hellenen, 
Berlin, 1867; A. E. J. Holwerda, “Zum Pentathlum,” Aroh. Zig., 
XXXIX, 1881, pp. 206-16; P. Gardner, “ The Pentathlum of the Greeks," 
J. H. S., I, 1880, pp. 210-23; E. Myers, “ The Pentathlum," ibid., II, 1881, 
pp. 217-21; F. Fedde, Der Fuenfkampf d. Hellenen, Gym. Progr. Breslau, 
1888, and Leipzig, 1880; M. Faber, “Zum Fuenfkampf d. Griechen," 
Philologus, L, 1891, pp. 409-98; H. Haggenmueller, Ueber den Puenf- 
kampf der Hellenen, Progr. Kgl. Wilhelmsgym., Muenchen, 1892, pp. 1f. 
Ph. Legrand, “ Quinquertium,” in Daremberg-Saglio, pp. 804-07, and 
“ Baltus,” ibid., pp. 1064-6. 
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* Of the five events named in the pentameter verse ascribed to 
Simonides, y ; 
dApa wo8exeiny Bloxoy dkoyra add, 


the first, the jump, which was the most prominent, Bares 
- named for the entire contest, and, as Philostratus® says, the 
most difficult part, has been the subject of wide-spread discus- 
‘gion. This has been due largely to the long records of two 
early Greek jumpers, Phayllus of Croton and Chionis of Sparta, 
the former said to have jumped 55 feet at Delphi, the latter 52 
at Olympia. These records have been either rejected as false 
or, if accepted, interpreted as multiple jumps. But prima facts 
evidence of the reality of the longer one is shown by the fact 
. that it is coupled with a reasonable discus-throw,!° and repeated 
by a line of Greek writers of narrative and epigram over a period 
of centuries. In fact, these three records—the jumps of Phayllus 
and Chionis and the discus-throw of the former—are-the only 
ones which have come down to us from the Greek games. This 
is an excellent indication that the Greeks, unlike us moderns, 
were interested only in the style in which a ‚contest was per- 
formed. Recently unexpected evidence from Aristotle has been 
adduced by the well-known Austrian writer on ancient athletics, 
Professor Julius Juethner of the University of Innsbruck. This, 
in connection with data already known, points conclusively to a 


* Anth. gr. Planud., I, 3 (II, p. 527, Dibner); Greek Anthology, 
, Planud. App., Bk. XVI, no. 3, ed. W, R. Paton (London, 1918 [Loeb]), 
'V, p. 168. The five are given in a different order, the pr race last but 
cne instead of in second place, by scholiasts on Pindar, Nem.; I, 35, and 
Sophocles, Bleot., 691, and by Eustathius, ad Iliad., 23, 621. Philo- : 
‘stratus, De re gymnastios (recently transl. into English by as 
Woody, reprinted from The Research Quarterly, May, 10%, yo, 2), 3, 
says Jason at Lemnos united the theretofore independent events into a 
. single contest to please Peleus; see Juethner,, Philostratos ueber Gym- 
nastik, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 198 f. ‘It was introduced at Olympia along with 
independent wrestling in Ol. 18 — 708 B. C.: Pausanias, V, 8, 7: Philo- 
stratus, 19. ` 

? 55. , 

10 28.10 m. or 95 ft. It cannot be compared with modern records, since 
the size and weight of the ancient discus varied from 3-9 Ibs. in metal 
to over 15 ibs. in stone, while today a standard weight of 2 Ibs. is 
used. Moreover, the method of the ancient throw differed from ours. 
See E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, Oxford, 1930, pp. 
167 f. (with UEBER 
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multiple jump. The time is therefore fitting for a review of 
the material both old and new to show thet the long-discussed 
problem of the Greek jump finally has been solved and the long 
records in question vindicated. The older evidence was reviewed 
at length a generation ago in two articles’? by E. Norman Gar- s 
diner, the most authoritative English writer on ancient athletics, 
which we shall frequently quote, showing that he drew wrong 
conclusions from it. , 

Phayllus’ records appear in a late epigram of the Anthology: '? 


mévT! éxl mevrýkovra mödas mýðņoe OávAAos* 
Sloxevoey © éxardv mévr ámoXeuropévov. 


Gardiner traced this epigram only as far back as Zenobius, the 
collector of 562 proverbs in the time of the emperor Hadrian 
(A. D. 117-188), over six centuries after the victories.? Zeno- 
bius thus explains the proverb: mèp rà éoxappéva’ Ddvddos 
éyévero mevraßAos ó Ylóvrwos, ds éBóxet péyiora Sioxevav kai EAAcofat" 
éredy obv imtp rots éckaupéyous mevrykovra wédas els TO orepedv 
NAaro, rd ouppàv eis wapoyslay mepo. 

That Phayllus was no mythical figure is shown by his being 
mentioned by several Greek writers. Thus Herodotus™ states 
that he not only won three victories at Delphi, but later com- 
manded a Crotonian ship at Salamis, the Crotoniates being the 
only over-seas Greeks to aid against the Medes. This fixes the 
date of his Pythian victories near the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. Plutarch and Pausanias?* speak of his help 
at Salamis, and the latter adds that Phayllus did not win at 
Olympia, but only at Delphi, once as runner and twice as 
pentathlete. Aristophanes ™ twice alludes to a runner of this 
name, of ufiknown provenience and date. While the scholiast 
on the former passage and Suidas 1° both identify him with the 


U“ Phayllus and his Record Jump,” J. H. 8., XXIV, 1904, pp. 70-80, 
and “ Further Notes on the Greek Jump,” ibid., pp. 179-194. 

12 Anthol. gr. App., III, 28 (III, p. 292 [Dübner] Cougny); also in 
Th. Preger's Insoriptiones Graecae metricae em soriptoribus praetor 
anthologiam collectae, Lipsiae, 1891, No. 142. 

15 Zenobius, VI, 23, p. 384; T. Gaisford, Purbémicpraph Graeot, 
Oxonii, 1836 (Proverbia Zenobii, pp. 228 f.). 

14 VIII, 47. 

15 Alexander, 84. 17 Acharn., 213; Vespes, 1203. 

15 X, 9, 2. , 1* S. v. GávAXos. 
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Crotonian victor, they are certainly different athletes, since 
Pausanias? explicitly says that the Crotonian did not win at 
Olympia and Herodotus only mentions his Pythian victories.*° 
Wernicke’s attempt," therefore, to identify the two on the 
basis of different source material is futile. 

Curiously, the epigram quoted does not appear on the re- 
covered base which seems to have borne the statue of Phajyllus 
at Delphi, though the lettering of its dedication agrees in date 
with whatever else we know of Phayllus—the first quarter of 
the fifth century B. O.?? His famous jump readily passed into 
the proverb $sàp rà éoxappéva dAAcofa. to denote any extraordi- 
nary feat. It is mentioned by several Greek writers and scho- 
liasts from Plato on.?8 Of these, the scholiast on Lucian is 
best, a part of which we quote: róv ody apd aùroð [dGa0AAov] 
oxarrévtov v (50) wdSas ol roúrovs mySdvtwy, 6 BdvdAdos ixép 
ToUs v mávu éxydno@ x.v.À. The wording here shows that 
several athletes before him had jumped fifty feet, a not unusual 
feat, but that he alone surpassed them. 

Chionis won seven victories at Olympia, four in the stade- 
race and three in the double sprint (&íavAos) in Ols. 28-31 == 
668-656 B. C.* Africanus alone mentions his jump of 52 feet, 


18 T, c. 

* On this Olympic victor of the same name, see Krause, Olympia, 
Wien, 1838, p. 351; Gardiner, J. H. 8., XXIV, pp. 78-79; Foerster, No. 
794, p. 24. 

= De Pausaniae studiis Herodoteis, Berolini, 1884, pp. 77 f. 

?* Fouilles de Delphes, II, fasc. I, No. 1, pp. 1-2, fg. 1 and Pl. I. 
Here 13 fragments of a circular base of Parian marble, 2.14 m. in 
diameter and 0.298 m. in height, have been assembled on whose vertical 
face are the remains of an inscription. Hauvette’s restoration has been 
preferred by Pomtow to Homolle's: e 

Kporw[r]ıaras (A) [xdAAwoe Bdv]Ador . . . . [— dreönklar. 
See A. Hauvette, Rev. d. ét. gr., XII, 1899, pp. 10-12; Th. Homolle, 
B.O.H., XXI, 1897, p. 274; H. Pomtow, Ath. Mitt, XXXI, 1906, pp. 
444-50 and 564. 

35 E. g., Plato, Oratylus, 413 A and Schol: Lucian, Somn. seu Gall., 
6 and Schol: Libanius, trip rG» dpxnorp. 373 (ed. Reiske); scholiasta 
on Pindar’s Nem., V, 19-20 (without naming Phafllus), and Aristo- 
phanes’ Acharn., 213; Suidas, s.c. SdvAdos; Pollux, IIT, 151 (without 
naming Phayllus) ; ete. 

** Pausanias, III, 14, 3. Dates: IV, 23, 4 and 10, and VIII, 39, 3; 
Africanus (Africani 8. Julii 'OAvumdöor draypaġh, ed. J. Rutgers, 
Leyden, 1862), pp. 10-11; Foerster I, 1801, Nos. 39, 41-46, pp. 4-5; 
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apparently made in Ol. 29 = 664 B. C.:?° 'OA. x6’ Xlovis Aákoy 
oTábioy* où rò GApa vf’ woddv. Pausanias* mentions a tablet 
in honor of his victories set up at Olympia by the Spartan state 
with a statue nearby which he does not believe represents Chionis 
since it was fashioned by Myron of Athens. He also speaks 
elsewhere?" of another tablet set up by the state in Sparta 
* close to the tombs of the Agids,” similarly recording his prizes 
at Olympia and other places. The only other historical notice 
of Chionis is given by Pausanias,?® who recounts that it was 
reported that he joined Battus of Thera on his expedition and 
helped him found Cyrene and subdue the neighboring Libyans. 

Single jumps of 55 and 52 feet, even with the help of stone 
or metal weights, which—like the flute?*—even down to the 
time of Pausanias accompanied the jump to accelerate it, as 
both Aristotle ®° and Philostratus* say, are manifestly impos- 
sible when we consider that the present record for the running 
broad jump is only about one-half of the Greek. Weights * 


Africanus for the first victory used the name Charmis, a difference in 
name due to different victor lists; see F, M. Mie, Quaestiones agonisticae 
imprimis ad, Olympia pertinentes, Diss. Inaug., Rostock, 1888, Anm. 18. 

*5 Rutgers, p. 10. ` 

** VI, 13, 2. The statue, therefore, may have been set up in Ol. 77 
or 78 == 472 or 468 B.C. See H. Brunn, Gesoh. d. gr. Kuenstler, I, 
Stuttgart, 1853, p. 144. 

7TH, 14, 3. 

** III, 14, 3. On Battus and the founding of Cyrene told by Herodotus 
in two versions, IV, 160-58, see How and Wells, Commeniary on 
Herodotus, I, @xford, 1912, pp. 360-56. 

3° See. Philostratus, 56; Pausanias, V, 7, 10, V, 17, 10, VI, 14, 10; 
Plutarch, De musica, 26. See flutist on an Attic r.f. pelike (dated o. 
446 B.C.) ig the British Museum, B. M. Catalogue, E 427, reproduced 
by Gardiwer, J. H. 8., XXIV, p. 185, fig. 6, and Athletics of the Anoient 
World, p. 150, fig. 104; another on a b. f. kelebe in the British Museum, 
B. M., 301; J. H. &., XXIV, p. 180, fig. 1; eto. 

30 De incessu anim., 3, T0608, 16; Problem., V, 8, 881a, 39b. 

*156; cf. for the same explanation, Theophrastus, De lassit., 13, III, 
134 (ed. Wimmer). l 

'i][t ig 26 ft. 064g in. (8.00 m.), made by the American negro Jesse 
Owens at the 11th Olympics, Berlin, 1936. He also jumped 26 ft. 814 
in. (8.18m.) at Ann Arbor, May 15, 1935. See Spalding’s Official 
Almanac, New York, 1937, p. 9. 

332 On Greek halteres, see Juethner, Ueber antike Turngeraete, Wien, 
1896, pp. 3-13, and A. de Ridder, “ Halter,” in Daremberg-Saglic, pp. 
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are no longer used in championship meets, but were still em- 
ployed in trick jumping at music-hall performances in England 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. A record of 29 ft. 
7 in. with five-pound weights is recorded of a running broad 
‘jump by J. Howard at Chester in 1854, the take-off from a 
- board two feet long and three inches thick.** The Greek records 
then would be as fantastic as Brunhild’s leap of 72 feet in the 
‘Niebelungenlied.*® Nor could they be explained by assuming 
the jumper used a raised platform or springboard as earlier 
writers imagined.** Such devices are yet used by circus gym- 
nasts, but are not recognized by athletic associations and there 
is no evidence of their use in ancient athletics. The séravpor, 
as known from literature and monuments, was used only by 
acrobats, tumblers and rope-dancers.*? 

There are, then, only two explanations of the Greek records. 
They are either false or they refer to a multiple jump of some 
sort. Gardiner was long the protagonist of the former view.™* 
He regarded ‚Phaylius’ record as resting only on as good evidence 


as that of another Crotonian athlete, the famous wrestler Milo, . 


who among other unheard of feats “ picked up a four-year heifer 
at Olympia, and after carrying it about killed it and ate the 
whole of it,” ®® that is, on no evidence at all. He explained the 


5-7. Metal or stone ones welghed from 214 to 10 Ibs.; for types, see 
Gardiner, J. H. 8., XXIV, pp. 181f, Athletics of the Anotent World, 
p. 146, fig. 100, and Greek Aihletio Sports and Festivals, London, 1910, 
pp. 295 f.; Hyde, Olympio Victor Monuments, Washington, 1921, pp. 
2141; etc. : . 

** Myers, p. 218, n. 1. Of. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, 
p. 154; Hyde, op. oit., p. 216, n. 4. , Whether the Greek broad jump was 

a running or standing one is treated infra. i 
‘38 Strophe 463, ed. Bartsch, Leipzig, 1870; evoelf *Kigfter (12 
fathoms). 

2? Pinder, p. 107. On p. 106 he says & German officer in full uniform 
jumped with weights 23 ft. from a springboard in the Central-Turnan- 
stalt, Berlin.. Cf. Hyde, 216, n. 6 and Juethner, Turngeraete, p. 16. 

*' Seo Juvenal, XIV, 265. Polybius, VIII, 6, 8, speaks of it as a plat- 
form or stage. A springboard is seen on an Etruscan wall-painting from 
Chiusi; Inghirami, Mus. Ohius, Pl. CXXXI. On springboards, see 

Krause, Gym. u. Agon. d. Hellenen, p. 325. 

' 35 He held it consistently from the date of his two articles in J. H. 8., . 
` XXIV, and Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, 1910, p. 310, down to 
his last book, Athletica of the Ancient World, 1930, p. 158. 

te Athenaeus, a ae X, 4, pp. 412 f. Pausanias, VI, 14, 6 
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epigram as an “ alliterative jingle " (« occurs five times in line 
1) like many similar late sporting epigrams in the Anthology. 
His solution of Chionis! record was a corruption in the text of 
Africanus, v^ (52) for x8’ (22), since the Armenian Latin 
text of the latter reads duos et viginti cubitus, where cubitus 
is equivalent to pes. Such a solution, however, makes the jump 
too short by many feet compared with jumping records with 
weights in our time. Nevertheless, Gardiner's argument has 
profoundly influenced English and American writers on ath- 
letics, including the writer, who formerly accepted his change 
in the text.*° The alternative is a multiple jump. It was on 
this assumption that “le triple saut” was introduced into the 
pentathlum at the revived Olympics in Athens in 1896. While 
admitting that a triple jump was still known in North Greece, 
Gardiner emphaticaly denied it was known to the ancient 
Greeks. However, as we shall now show, he ran counter to 
the very evidence which he so carefully discussed. 

E. Myers *? says that J. B. Martin, then President of the 
London Athletic Club, who was present at his reading of his 
paper on “The Pentathlum " before the Society of Hellenic 
Studies in 1891, later “made the bold suggestion that the 
Greek jump may have been the hop, step, and jump, and men- 
tioned such a jump of 49 ft. 3 in. made without weights at 
Harwich as not far from the Greek record." This appears to 
be the earliest suggestion for a multiple jump. It was soon 
defended by Wassmannsdorf, and was later worked out in 
detail by Fedée ** on the basis of & passage in Bekker's Anecdota 
graeca by an unknown writer, which we here reproduce: *° 


varies the stery by having Milo carry his own victor statue of bronze 
into the Altis at Olympia. Milo won at Olympia six times, and seven 
at Delphi in Ols. 60-66 — 540-516 B.C. (only Ol. 62 being fixed); see 
Foerster, Nos. 116, 122, 120, 181, 136, 141, pp. 9-10. 

*? Op, oit., p. 216. 

* P. 76; and in Athletics of the Ancient World, p. 152, he says: 
“there is not a particle of evidence to support these guesses.” 

*3 P, 218, n. 1; also in his article “ Pentathlum " in Smith's Diot. of 
Gk. and Rom. Antiquities, 3rd ed., 1891, II, p. 365, n. 1. 

13 In Monatssohrift, 1886, p. 270. 

44 First in Gym. Progr., Breslau, 1888, p. 13, then in his book Der 
Fuenfkampf, 1889, pp. 18 f. i 

151, p. 224. Gardiner, p. 74, noted that the passage was part of the 
Lewioa Segueriana in Cod. Ooislinianus, 345, of the 10th or 11th century. 
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Barjp rò dxpov rod rõv mevráÜAov oxdpparos, db’ ob GAovrat TÒ 
wpGrov ZXéAeukos*  Xópngaxos è rò pécov, ad’ od dAdpevor máy 
efdAXAovrat, dpevov ds XéXevkos. In this passage Seleucus, fé with 
whom ‘the unknown writer agrees, defines Barjp rightly as “the 
top of the oxduna,” i.e. the take-off, while Symmachus *' 
wrongly believed it was the middle of the oxdppo. But of far 
more importance are the latter’s words dd’ où åàópevot wdw 
eédAAovras which show clearly that the leaper after alighting, 
jumped again, i.e. a multiple-jump. Curiously, Gardiner * 
rejected this evidence completely, and for a variety of reasons: 
that the halteres would be clumsy in a series of bounds, that a 
second take-off would be difficult from the soft ground of the 
oxdpya, and that maAı means “back” rather than “again.” 
He argued that the best that could be suggested by the text 
was two and not three jumps. 

However, Gardiner did settle the long-disputed meanings of 
Barip, oxdppa, and rà éoxoppéva. On the basis of several late 
writers *° he showed" that ßaryp was merely the place from 
which the jumper took off, a stone sill or threshold similar to 
the series of such sills, incised with horizontal lines, found at 
either end of the stadium at Olympia, and not, as Pinder be- 
lieved, a springboard. Of more importance, he showed 5! that 
the terms exágua and rà éoxapyéva were interchangeable and, 
referred to the soft ground, dug up, leveled, and sanded, on 
which the leaper alighted. heretofore there had been only 
confusion in the meaning of these terms. To jump, then, 


** Surnamed Homerious, Alexandrine grammarian teaching at Rome . 
in the time of Tiberius, A. D. 14-37, and titles of his works mentioned 
by Suidas, s. v. See B. A. Mueller in Pauly-Wissowa, III (2te Reihe), 
No. 44, cols. 1251-6; and Christ-Schmid-Staehlin, Gesch. a. gy. Dit, 1°, 
p. 89; II°, 1, pp. 269, 432, 444. Also Max Mueller De Seleuco Homerico, 
Diss. Inaug., Götting., 1881. 

‘7 See Gudeman in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. “Symmachus,” no. 10, VII 
(2te Reihe), cols. 1136-40. He wrote commentaries on Aristophanes 
about A. D. 100, used by Suidas, s.v. )wepakorritew and passim. 

4* Pp. 75-76. 

4° Seleucus, above; Pollux (2nd half of the second century), IIT, 161; 
Hesychius (late fourth), s.v. Baráp and Suidas (tenth or eleventh), 
8. €. Bartp. g 

5° Pp. 74-5. < M Pp. 70-74. 

5* Of, on basis of Schol. on Pindar’s Nem., V, 20 the views of F. A. 
Paley, The Odes of Pindar, London, 1868, p. 185, n. 1; J. B. Bury, 
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Umep rà éoxappéva was a most unusual feat. Suidas says that 
Phajllus jumped five feet beyond, which, with statements of 
other writers, shows that the oxdyye was fifty feet long, and 
that in landing on the hard ground (orepedv) beyond he broke 
his leg. This is understandable, as it is well known that a 
jumper is apt to break either his knee or ankle when landing 
on hard ground. 

The length of the jump is often indicated on vases by pegs 
stuck into the ground, as on a b.f. amphora in the British 
Museum.®® Philostratus 5* says the length of the leap was not 
allowed “if the imprint of the feet is not faultless,” i.e. no 
pegs were then used.  Vase-paintings show different charac- 
teristic moments in the jump. Thus a jumper is shown ready 
at the take-off with the halteres raised in his hands on a r.f. 
krater." Another athlete is shown in midair, his legs and 
arms nearly parallel and the halteres held straight out, on a 
T. f. kylix in Boston.? He is shown just before alighting on 
the b.f. amphora in the British Museum (B48) already 
discussed. 


Gardiner’s conclusion that “the only evidence” for a series 
of jumps is the passage in the Anecdota graeca, which he un- 
fortunately rejected, is no longer valid, for now it is supple- 
mented by the new evidence adduced by Professor Juethner." 


Nemean Odes of Pindar, London, 1890, p. 91; P. Gardner, op. oit., p. 
213; E. Myers, op. oit., p. 218, n. 1 (corrected in Smith's Diot. of Antiq., 
p. 364). - i 

^ B, M. Oat. Vases, B. 48; Jb. des aroh. Inst., V, 1890, p. 243; Gardiner, 
p. 183, fig. 4, and Athletics of the Anoient World, p. 150, fig. 106; 
Daremberg-Safflio, s. v. “ Saltus," fip. 6084 and s.v. “ Halter,” p. 6, fig. 
3692. It dates from the second quarter of the sixth century B. C. 

54 55. 

ss Annali (Istituto di correspondenza arcoheologica), Roma, XVIII, 
1846, Tav. d'agg. M: J.H.8., XXIV, p. 185, fg. 7; Daremberg-Saglio, 
8. v. * Saltus," p. 1055, fig. 6082 (lst figure to left). 

** Arch. Ztg., XLII, 1884, Taf. XVI 2b; W. Klein, Huphronios, 2nd ed., 
Wien, 1886, p. 286; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. “ Halter," p. 5, fig. 3691; 
Gardiner, p. 183, fig. 3, and Athletios of the Ancient World, p. 150, fig. 
105; J. D. Beazley, Attio R. F. Vases in American Museums, Cambridge, 
1918, p. 83, fig. 51. 

57 Zur Geschichte der griechischen Wettkaempfe,” Wiener Studien, 
53, 1936, pp. 76-8. 
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He cites a passage from the paraphrase of Aristotle's Physica 
by Themistius, the Paphlagonian philosopher and rhetorician 
who lived in great honor at .Constantinople in the latter half 
of the fourth century under the emperors from Constantius to 
Theodosius the Great."* This short passage has so important a 
bearing on the pentathlum jump, as an indubitable proof that ` 
it consisted of some sort of multiple one, that we translate it: - 

“The thing is said to change continuously which leaves no . 
interval either of time or of the thing in which it moves; for 
example, anyone singing might sound the lowest string *° imme- 
diately after the highest; for such a person has left no interval 
of time or of the thing in which he moves. But this is more 
obvious in. respect of place changes; for the leapers in the 
pentathlum do not move continuously, since they leave out 
some part of the space in which they move; or is this not to be 
stated absolutely? For in this case we would say that race- 
horses do not move continuously. But we must rather define 
continuous movement in respect of time and the fact that no 
interval of it (i.e. time) is left ont, since it is possible, per- 
haps, also to leave out a part of the thing in which it moves, 
and none the less continuously it seems to change, while 
continuity per se must be defined more precisely.” 

Here Themistius interprets Aristotle’s idea of “continuous ` 
movement as one in which the entire time interval is filled up 
with the event concerned, and exemplifies it with place changes. 
He cites as an example of the non-fulfillment of the assigned 
condition the pentathlete jumpers who “do mot move ‘con- 
tinuously, since they leave out some part of the space in which 
they move” (i.e. the oxduna). To quote Juethner:.“A leaper 
from the moment when he jumps from the take-off tg the time 
when he touches the ground again without doubt executes a 
continuous movement without any interruption in the space 
covered.” But Themistius says in the case of leapers that. there 


= His dates are o. A. D. 317-388. He became tutor to Arcadius, gon 
of Theodosius, 387-88. He paraphrased the Physica in 8 books o. 365. 
See Christ-Schmid-Staehlin, Gesoh. d. gr. Ist., II®, 2, pp. 1004-14. See 
` Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca (Themistii in Physica paraphrasis), 
ed. H. Schenkl, Berolini, 1900, V, 2, p. 172, lines 26f., The text of 
Aristotle is 5, 3, 228b, 31 f. (Prantl, Teubner, 1879). i > 
** I.e., of the harp or lyre, our highest pitch. 
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are interruptions in the movement inside the jumping-space. 
This passage, hitherto unnoticed, is therefore important in ex- 
plaining the Greek jump as not one continuous single effort, 
but as an interrupted effort, i.e. several individual springs. 
The same conclusion is drawn from Themistius’ argument about 
race-horses that they “do not move continuously,” ihe simi- 
larity between leapers and race-horses consisting in this, that 
as the former reach their goal by multiple efforts, so also do the 
latter by countless individual jumps. This passage from Aris- 
totle, then, supplementing the earlier evidence discussed, makes 
it clear that the pentathlum jump was a multiple one. The 
long line of writers? from Wassmannsdorf to Juethner were, 
therefore, right in assuming this, while Gardiner was woefully 
wrong in contending that it was a single effort. 

The only question left to be discussed is what sort of a mul- 
tiple jump is indicated. Only two seem to enter into it, the 
Anglo-American hop, step and jump, and the modern Greek 
hop, hop, and jump. At the revival of the Olympics in 1896 
the “triple saut” was literally a hop, hop and jump, but in 
practice became a “saut, pes, saut," our hop, step and jump, 
which has been used exclusively since. My former colleague, 
Professor Emile Malakis, now of Johns Hopkins University, 
tells me that in his youth Greek boys only knew the hop, hop 
and jump, and that the change under the influence of the 
Olympics to hop, step and jump was gradual. The technique of 
the two is different: in the latter the jumper lands on the foot 
from which die made the spring, then takes a giant stride or 
step and lands on the other foot, and finally on both, while in 
the hop, hop, and jump, he makes two hops on the same foot 
and thep lfnds on both. 

Let us translate the jump of 55 and 52 feet of Phayllus and 
Chionis respectively into meters and English feet and compare 
them with present records in the “triple saut." Using the 
Solonian-Attic foot, introduced at the beginning of the sixth 
century B.C. but not used in Athens until Roman days, of 
0.296 m. (= 1 Roman foot), Phayllus jump at Delphi would 


°° It includes Fedde; Ph. Legrand, op. oit., p. 1056, n. 2; F. Hueppe, 
Die Leibesuebungen, 1925, p. 166; Faber, op. cit., p. 478; and others. 

** More exactly 0.2957 m. See W. Doerpfeld, * Beitraege zur antiken 
Metrologie, I, Das Solonisch-attische System," Ath. Afitt., VII, 1882, 
pp. 277-312. 
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be 16.28 m. or c. 58 ft. 4% in. The foot used in connection 
with Chionie jump at Olympia, on the other hand, was the 
earlier Aeginetan-Attic (Phidonian) one equal to 0.828 m. 
Doerpfeld calls this foot “der gemeingriechische Fuss ” appear- 
ing in all Attic inscriptions and writers from Herodotus to 
Eratosthenes, and in the great fifth-century buildings on the 
Acropolis, including the Parthenon.®? It followed the Aeginetan 
coinage throughout the Peloponnesus and was especially used at 
Olympia whose architects preferred it to that of the stadium 
foot (0.320 m.) there, which latter Doerpfeld calls “ das heilige 
Mass,” ° rarely used. The stadium at Olympia was longer 
than other Greek stadia, explained as being measured by Hera- 
cles’ feet, which were larger than those of mortals.°* Thus 
Chionis jumped 16.66 m. or 54 ft. 8 in., so that the two records 
are not so far apart as they seem. We can now compare these 
figures with modern records in triple jumps. 

An English athlete made a record in the hop, step, and jump 
of 15.01 m. or 49 ft. 3 in. at Harwich in 1861, from which 
date the record has gradually increased, till the present Olympic 
and world record of 16 m. or 52 ft. 5% in. was made by Naoto 
Tajima of Japan at the Berlin Olympics, Aug. 6, 1930.99 
These records are close to the Greek ones of Phajllus and 
Chionis, the use of jumping-weights and the possible omission 
of the “pace” before the leap well explaining the difference. 

Fedde already in 1888° proposed the hop, hop, and jump 
as a possible solution of the Greek jump. This contest is no 
longer used in serious athletic contests, though itestill appears 
in minor meets in Greece and elsewhere. A record of 49 ft. 14 
in. without weights was made some years ago by J. B. Conolly.® 

e 


ea Metrologische Beitraege, V, Das aeginaeisch-attische Mas@#Syatem,” 
Ath. Mitt. XV, 1890, pp. 167-187, especially p. 175. The name Phidonian 
comes from Aristotle, Const. Athens, 10. 

55 In Olympia, Die Ergebnisse, II (Baudenkmaeler), Berlin, 1892, 19. 

** A. Gellius, Noot. Attio, I, 1 (quoting Plutarch, Relig. ew vitis, VII, 
p. 144 [Teubner ed. by Bernardakis]). Cf. also J. G. Frazer, Pausantas’s 
Desoription of Greece, IV, London, 1808, pp. 78-81 (to VI, 20, 8). The. 
` Olympic stadium was 192.27 m. long, which makes its foot 0.32045; sea 
Doerpfeld, i. o. and R. Borrmann, Ergebnisse, TI, pp. 08 f. (Das Stadion). 

*5 Noted by Myers in J. H. 8., II, 1881, p. 218, n. 1; Hyde, p. 216, n. 6. 

** Spalding, op. ctt., pp. 9 and 19. 

*! Gymn. Progr. Breslau, pp. 22-4 and 36, n. 5. 

** Mentioned in the Britannica (11th ed, 1911), XV, p. 554, place and 
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As far back as 1891 a record of 50 ft. 115 in. was made by D. S. 
Shanahan in England, when the hop, hop, and jump was still 
practiced generally.? The present record is c. 53 feet. In 
fact, the record for this jump should be better than that for 
the more usual hop, step, and jump and for two reasons: the 
swing of the unused leg and the fact that only one leg is used. 
Since it was used altogether in Greece until recent years it is 
probable that the hop, hop, and jump is a lineal descendant of 
the ancient pentathlum. 

Gardiner has argued from various vase-paintings™ that the 
Greek pentathlete preceded his jump by only a few short bounds 
before the take-off in contra-distinetion to the modern running 
long jumper who depends chiefly on a short fast run on a cin- 
der path. This latter he regarded as inconsistent with the use 
of jumping-weights. Consequently, the pentathlete was no 
sprinter, but merely limbered his legs with a few springy steps 
in preparation for the final leap, somewhat as our high jumpers 
do. However, it seems incredible to the writer that the Greek 
jumper should not have employed the preparatory “pace,” even 
if encumbered with weights which weighed 21% pounds or more. 
But this as yet cannot be determined definitively. 


WALTER WOODBURN HYDE. 
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date omitted no record is given in the article “ Jumping " in the 14th 
ed., 1929. ® 

© See M. W. Ford, in Outing, XX, 1892, pp. 235 f. 

7 So Lawson Robertson, Professor of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in a letter to me on April 27, 1937. 

1 J. H.8., XXIV, pp. 187-90. He here reproduces on p. 191, fig. 11, 
a r.f. kylix from E. Gerhard, Auserlesene gr. Vasenbilder, IV, Berlin, 
1858, Taf. 294, 7; and on p. 188, fig. 9, another r. f. kylix from W. Klein, 
Euphronios, p. 306. We add another r.f. Wuerzburg archaic amphora, 
Gerhard, Taf. 270 (bottom). In the latter stand a diseus-thrower, 
flutist, and a running jumper—though Gerhard explained the third figure 
as a discouraged jumper; same also in Daremberg-Saglio, “ Halter,” 
p. 7, fig. 3694. 
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When Wilcken published his great work on the Greek ostraca 
in 1899 he was convinced, because of lack of evidence for the 
poll-tax in Egypt during the Ptolemaic period, that Augustus. 
had introduced that tax as a part of his changes in the financial 
administration when he took over Egypt as his special province.* 
Since the publication of the Tebtunts Papyri and of the third 
volume of the Peirie Papyri, however, most historians have 
believed that the poll-tax was collected under the Ptolemies.? 
Nevertheless the complete lack of receipts for this tax before the 
reign of Augustus has been most disturbing. Wilcken, following 
Grenfell and Hunt, also maintained that the fourteen years 
census-period, found in Egypt from 10 B.C. until the second 
half of the third century of our era, was introduced by Augustus, 
despite Borchardt’s attempt to prove the existence of a fourteen 
years census-period under the Pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom.‘ 


1 Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien, I, pp. 245 ff. 

? Maspero, Les Finances de VEgypt sous les Lagides, 1906, pp. 93 f.; 
Rostovtzeff, in .Oambridge Ancient History, VII, p. 139; Jouguet, 
Alacedonian Imperialism and the Hellenieation of the Hast, 1928, p. 309; 
Cary, A History of the Greek World $23-146 B.O., 1932, p. 264. Since 
this paper was written Miss Claire Préaux's discussion of the poll-tax 
in Egypt has come to my attention. In Les ostraca greos de la oolleo- 
tion Oharles-Edwin Wilbour au Musée de Brooklyn, 1035, pp. 28-82, 
Miss Préaux has declared against the existence of a poll-tax under the 
Ptolemies. She contends that no one of the items of gvidence, which 
are reviewed in this paper, proves the existence of the poll-tax during 
the Ptolemaic period. This may be granted. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the individual items of evidence and also their cumujative impres- 
sion are best explained on the assumption that the poll-tax gras intro- 
duced in the Ptolemaic period. Miss Préaux’s positive argument that 
the poll-tax could not have been introduced by the Ptolemies because it 
is a mark of defeat and subjection is not impressive when applied to 
Egypt, & land recognized as the spear-won property of the Macedonian 
monarchs. Cf. K. Fr. W. Schmidt’s review in Phil. Wooh., LVI (1936), 
pp. 9-13, rejecting Miss Preaux’s arguments. 

3 Maspero, op. oit., p. 94. 

t Wileken, Grundeüge, 1912, pp. 173 f., 192; Grenfell- and Hunt in 
P. Ooyrhynohus, II, pp. 209 ff.; Borchardt in H. Schäfer, “ Ein Bruch- 
stück altägyptischer Annalen" (45h. Berl. Akad., 1902), p. 9, note 1. 
Maspero, op. oit., p. 94, states that the poll-tax existed under the Middle 
Empire; but he cannot mean a poll-tax like that collected by the Roman 
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It is the purpose of this paper to show the probability of the 
introduction of both poll-tax and fourteen years census-period 
under Ptolemy IV Philopator. The evidence does not yield 
absolute proof. But if the argument is accepted, several obscure 
and puzzling events in the reigns of Philopator and his successors 
find a rational explanation. In like manner some remarkable 
features of the tax-system in Roman Egypt become logical 
inheritances from the Ptolemaic system. 

Strabo states that after the glorious reigns of the first three 
Ptolemies the rest of the kings of Egypt were corrupted by 
luxury and their government deteriorated. Of these later incom- 
petents he selects three for special condemnation: Philopator, 
Physcon, and Auletes. Justin, in his epitome of Pompeius 
Trogus, contrasting Philopator with his distinguished con- 
temporaries in Macedonia, Asia, Sparta, and Carthage, says: 
“ solus Ptolemeus, sicut scelestus in occupando, ita et segnis in 
administrando regno fuit." Polybius, to whom we owe most of 
our information concerning Philopator, is no more complimen- 
tary: after charging the young king with the usual list of 
dynastic murders he says,” * He began to conduct his govern- 
ment with more pomp of royalty, showing himself inattentive 
to business and inaccessible to members of his court and the rest 
who were engaged in the administration of Egypt, and proving 
himself neglectful and indifferent to the officials in charge of 
affairs outside Egypt, for which the former kings had shown 
more concern than for the government of Egypt itself. . . . 
Thus extending so long an arm and protecting themselves with 

distant buffer-provinces they were never alarmed about their 
throne in Egypt. Wherefore they quite naturally showed great 
concern for*foreign affairs. But this king neglected all of these 
things because of his shameful amours and his senseless and 


administration in Egypt, for there was no coinage under the Pharaohs, 
and the only form of poll-tax which could exist without coinage was 
the corvée. The corvée existed from the Old Kingdom through Roman 
times and had nothing to do with a poll-tax collected in money. Bor- 
chardt’s fourteen year period, therefore, has no bearing upon the question 
of a poll-tax in Ptolemaic Egypt. On the other hand, A. Calderini’s 
attempt (in Rend. R. Ist. Lomb., LXIV [1931], pp. 551-8) to establish 
the census of A. D. 19-20 as the first of the fourteen years series has been 
properly criticized by H. I. Bell (in Cam. Ano. Hist., X, p. 804, note 2). 
5 XVII, 1, 11 (796). ° XXIX, 1. TV, 34, 3-6; 9-11. 
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Oras 
constant drunkenness, and naturally in a short time found his 
life and throne threatened by conspirators, of whom the first 
was Cleomenes the Spartan.” 

The Jews, as we know from III Maccabees, looked back upon 
the reign of Philopator as one of oppression and injustice, and 
they took their peculiar revenge by blackening his memory. 

The revolts of the Egyptians which began in his reign and 
were not finally suppressed until some years after his successor 
came to the throne are an adequate testimonial to the feeling 
of his native subjects towards Philopator. 

‘Mahaffy è suggested that, “It is not impossible that some of 
the bad impressions produced upon posterity were due to the 
anecdotic sketches of the life of Philopator by Ptolemy the 
Megalopolitan.” If, indeed, this Ptolemy the Megalopolitan was 
the same Ptolemy who was governor of Cyprus under Philopator 
and his successor, he may well have felt that the king was 
neglecting foreign affairs: the colonial administrator seldom 
realizes that a crisis at home can take precedence over an urgent 
problem on a distant colonial frontier. 


Á 


Mahaffy alone among historians has attempted a serious de- 


fense of the character of the fourth Ptolemy, and his arguments 
are rejected in toto by Bevan.’ It is not my purpose to rehabili- 
tate the character of Philopator, to excuse the political murders 
with which he began his reign, or to condone his notorious 
private life. I shall, however, attempt to account for the neglect 
of foreign affairs with which he is charged, for the unrest of the 
native Egyptians which led to long and bitter revolt, and for 
the undoubted hatred of his Jewish subjects and the consequent 
loss of the province of Coele-Syria. 

When Ptolemy II Philadelphus and his astute flnafice minister 
Apollonius took from the priests and temples of Egypt the 
éxópowpa, the sixth part of the produce of the vineyards and 
orchards of Egypt, and transferred that revenue to the official 
cult of Arsinoë Philadelphus, it was a profitable move.° The 


“The Empire of the Ptolemies, 1895, p. 272, note 1. 

? Op. oit., pp. 279 f.; A History of Egypt—IV, Mehaffy, The Ptolemato 
Dynasty, 1899, pp. 142f. The same, Bevan, The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 
1927, pp. 250 f. 

10 Grenfell and Mahaffy, Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
1896, Col. 36. Cf. Bouché-Leclereq, Histoire des Lagides, 1906, III, pp. 
196 ff. 
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priests were compensated for this lost revenue by subsidies from 
the royal tregsury." But as the Graeco-Macedonian colonists 
in the Fayüm and elsewhere increased the acreage of their vine- 
yards to meet the growing demand of the Hellenized portion of 
the populace for wine, the income from the érépotpa became 
larger, and the priests must have regretted their lack of fore- 
sight. This bad bargain they never forgot, and they made 
increasingly heavy demands upon the treasury for compensation. 
In the decree of the synod of the Egyptian priests recorded upon 
the Rosetta Stone** one of the highly praised benefactions of 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes is that he restored to them the åróporpa. 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus had found no difficulty in meeting 
ihe demands of the priests. His ingenious system of taxation 
and royal monopolies, revealed in the famous Revenue Laws, 
brought in annually the enormous sum of 14,800 talents of silver 
and one and a half million artabae of wheat.? The fabulous 
treasure of Philadelphus, stated by Appian ** to have been 
740,000 Egyptian talents, need not concern us here. However 
great his accumulation of gold and silver may actually have 
been, it is sufficient to observe that it seems to have disappeared 
with the death of Philadelphus. The great expenditures of the 
king upon the development of the city of Alexandria, upon the 
Museum, the Pharos, the temples in the Delta, and the great 
gymnasium and library erected in Athens may have used up a 
large part of the treasure. But even more important is the. 
well known fact that a great bureaucracy, especially when the 
Tevenues areecollected by tax-farmers, cannot be maintained for 


1t Bouché-Leclereq, op. ott., p. 201 f. 

1'0gIL, 9Q 15. If Epiphanes actually returned the dröpopa to the 
priests, me this passage implies, it is possible that the priests did not 
retain it long. 

15 Jerome, Ad Dan., X, 5. The amount of the revenue in money seems 
to be confirmed by the statement of Strabo, XVII, 1, 13 (798), on the 
authority of Cicero, that the revenue of Ptolemy XIII Auletes was 
19,500 talents of silver a year. See, however, Milne, J. R. 8., XVII, pp. 
1f.; Frank, J. R. 8., XXIII, p. 148; my T'aaation in Egypt from Augustus 
to Diooletian, Princeton and Oxford, 1938, pp. 343, 492, notes 25-6. 
A. H. Thompson, in his unpublished dissertation in the University of 
Michigan Library, has shown that the revenue in grain given by Jerome 
ig much too low. 

14 Proem., 10. 

15 Cf, Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, pp. 127 ff. 
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long at a high point of efficiency. It is possible that a decline 
in the collections of revenue in his extensive empire may have : 
begun before the end of Philadelphus's long reign, after the king 
had given up cares of state to devote himself to the enjoyment 
of all the luxury that his treasure could buy. The removal from 
office and the disgrace of Apollonius, the great finance-minister 
of his father, by Ptolemy III Euergetes immediately after his 
accession to the throne +° was probably not without due cause. 
If so, the entire bureaucracy may have been corrupted. 

If there was a decline in the royal revenue it did not worry 
Philadelphus’s energetic successor, Euergetes I. Early in his 
reign Euergetes waged a successful campaign against the dis- 
organized Seleucid empire. The campaign was more of a royal ` 
progress than a war, for no army could be found to stand against 
the king of Egypt. But at the height of his success, after he 
had received the submission of Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
Susiana, Persia, Media, and far-away Bactriana;" he was forced 
to return to Egypt by what Justin !5 termed a domestica seditio. 
Mahaffy was probably correct in connecting this disturbance with 
the failure of the Nile and the consequent grain shortage recorded 
in the decree of Canopus? When Euergetes returned to Egypt 
he was not at all dismayed by the serious condition brought 
about by the famine. He had brought with him as the spoils 
of war 40,000 talents of silver,?° almost the equivalent of three 
years’ revenue from the whole Egyptian empire.  Euergotes 
spent his easily acquired wealth with a lavish hand. The decree 
of Canopus states that the king purchased at hissown expense 
grain from other countries which was distributed to the popu- 
lace; furthermore he lightened and remitted taxes both to the 
people and to the priests. It is not hard for a geflergus king, 
who is well supplied with money, to remit taxes. It is more 
difficult to resume their collection. 

After his great “conquest” of the Seleucid empire Euergetes 


1¢ Cf. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt, 1922, pp. 20, 170 f. 

17 OGI., 54, 14-20, with due allowance for exaggeration in a laudatory 
inscription. . 

15 XX VIT, 1, 9. 

1° OGI., 56 and Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 204. But ef. 
Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 1877-8, IL, p. 403; Dittenberger, 
OGI., 56, adn. 

3? Jerome, Ad Dan. XI, 8. 
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settled down to enjoy the fruits of victory. Although he could 
not possibly hold all of the territory which had submitted to him, 
nevertheless his empire remained larger than that of his father 
Philadelphus.?! Governors had been left behind to consolidate 
his conquests,?? and the additional revenue from the new prov- 
inces was most welcome to a king who was about to emulate the 
luxurious tastes of his predecessor. Euergetes carried on the 
support of the great Museum at Alexandria. Eratosthenes was 
brought from Athens to succeed Callimachus as Chief Librarian 
and to be the tutor of the Crown Prince.” Many other famous 
scholars were engaged, with the result that at no time was the 
Museum more flourishing and famous. Great accessions were 
made to the Library.* Euergetes got possession of the original 
manuscripts of the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
at a cost of fifteen talents." Attalus I of Pergamum was perhaps 
already beginning the collections for the library developed by his 
successor Eumenes IT, and this rivalry may have raised the prices 
of rare books. 

The insatiable greed of the Egyptian priesthood made suc- 
cessful demands upon the treasury of Euergetes. Mahaffy 9 
felt an implied threat in the phrase of the decree of Canopus, 
‘in requital for which (succor in time of famine and remission 
of taxes) the gods have granted that their royalty be well estab- 
lished,’ which is, he says, “ perhaps an indication that the reverse 
case was a threatening possibility.” Now there was never any 
love lost between the grasping Egyptian priesthood and the 
poverty-strigken Egyptian people, but it appears as if at the time 
of the domestica seditio they had stood together in their demands 
for relief from famine and taxation." Every reader of Plato’s 
Republic khows that the best way to cope with two allied foes is 


31 Cf. Qam. Ano. Hist., VII, p. 719. 

3? Jerome, loc. cit.; CIG., 2905, 5 (C), 4. 

** Suidas, sub "Eparoodesns; Wilamowitz, Naohr. d. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss., 
Phil.-Hist. Kl, 1894, pp. 30 f. 

3 Tzetzes (Proleg. to Aristophanes, Plutus) ascribes to Callimachus 
the statement that at the time of Euergetes I the library contained 
400,000 ‘ mixed’ and 90,000 ‘unmixed’ rolls. It had numbered 200,000 
rolls in 286 B.C., according to Demetrius of Phaleron (Pseudo-Aristeas 
apud Euseb., Praep. Ev., viil*, p. 860a). 

»5 Galen, XVII, i, p. 603. 

15 The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1899, p. 113, note 2. 

37 Thid., p. 110. 
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to come to terms with one of them and with his aid to crush the 
other; the possessions of the vanquished can then be turned over 
to the new ally ag his reward.  Euergetes came to terms with 
the priests. The imposing lists of his benefactions to priests 
and temples bears eloquent witness to the growing power of the 
Egyptian clergy: the beginning of the decree of Canopus *® 
declares, “ King Ptolemy . . . and Berenice, his sister and wife, 
Benefactor Gods, are continually performing many great benefits 
to the national temples, and increasing the honors of the gods, 
and in every respect take good care of Apis and Mnevis and the 
other renowned sacred animals with great expense and good . 
appointments; and the sacred images carried off from the land 
by the Persians, the king, having made a foreign campaign, 
recovered into Egypt and restored to the temples from which 
each of them had been carried away.” The cost of the great 
temples built by Euergetes must have been very considerable, 
because even forced labor upon any building operations outside 
the dike- and canal-system had to be remunerated. There are 
few remains of buildings of Ptolemy Soter or of Philadelphus. 
But remains of Euergetes's temple-construction are to be found 
in most of the great sanctuaries of Egypt.” He probably built 
a new temple to Osiris in Canopus; the naos of the temple of 
Isis on the island of Philae was completed by him, and its great 
` northern pylon bears his inscription; on the neighboring island 
cf Biggeh there are temple ruins on which the name of Ptolemy 
ILI is found. At Assuan the facade of a small temple bore his 
figure and inscriptions; a temple was erected by him at Esneh. 
But the most imposing monument which remains from the whole 
Ptolemaic period is his vast temple of Horus at Apollonopolis 
Magna (Edfu), & temple so great that it could not be completed 
during his reign. Temples on the grand scale cost proporffonately. 

Not only at home did the king expend his great revenues. 
Euergetes’s foreign policy following his Syrian expedition was 
suited to his easy-going temperament, but it was expensive. 
Content with long years of peace he declined to take active part 
in the struggles in Greece and Asia, but he gave aid from his 
treasury to whatever faction seemed likely to further his imperial 


35 OGI., 66—Mahaffy's translation. 
*° Cf. Bevan, The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1927, pp. 214 ff. 
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policy. He probably gave financial as well as moral support to 
Alexander son of Craterus and to Hierax and Attalus.*° For 
years he subsidized Aratus and the Achaean League against the 
power of Macedon, and when Aratus failed he transferred his 
support to Cleomenes. This diplomacy of the purse was a heavy 
drain upon the royal treasury, and Euergetes suddenly stopped 
the payments. As soon as the sinews of war were thus withdrawn 
Cleomenes was crushed and fled for safety to the court of 
Euergetes." This would have been an amazing thing for 
Cleomenes to do, if the Egyptian king had just betrayed him 
by deliberately cutting off support in the time of greatest need. 
The simplest explanation is that Ptolemy may have found his 
treasury unequal to continuing the subsidies. 

There is another incident most easily explained by the as- 
sumption that Euergetes found himself financially embarrassed. 
With his characteristic generosity Huergetes led the way in 
contributing princely gifts to the Rhodians when their city was 
almost completely destroyed by a disastrous earthquake and their 
commercial credit was endangered.  Polybius?* relates that, 
“Ptolemy also promised them three hundred talents of silver, 
a million artabae of corn, timber for the construction of ten 
quingueremes and ten triremes, forty thousand cubits (full 
measure) of squared deal planking, a thousand talents of coined 
bronze, three thousand talents for the restoration of the Colossus, 
& hundred master builders and three hundred and fifty masons, 
and fourteen talents per annum for their pay, and besides all 
this, twelve thousand artabae of corn for the games and sacrifices . 
and twenty thousand artabae to feed the crews of ten triremes. 
Most of these things and the third part of the money he gave 
them at gnde.” We may note that Euergetes did not immediately 
pay two-thirds of the money, and apparently he had not paid it 
by the end of his reign, for the incident is related by Polybius 
in his account of Philopator’s reign. Two hundred talents of 
silver ought to have: been but a trifling sum for a king whose 
empire should have yielded at least 14,800 talents a year, which 
had been the annual revenue under Philadelphus when the 
empire was not so extensive as under Euergetes. Perhaps the 


30 Of, Cam. Ano. Hist., VIL, pp. 221, 726. 
? Polybius, II, 69, 10-11.  ' 32 Idem, V, 89. 
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. reason for the delay in forwarding the remaining two-thirds of 
his gift was that Euergetes did not have it to spare, because he 
was no longer collecting so large a revenue from his empire. 
Ptolemy ITI Euergetes died of disease, as Polybius ** expressly 
tells us. There is no evidence that Ptolemy IV Philopator had 
been associated with his father on the throne of Egypt before 
> the latter’s desth.* We know, however, that Philopator was 
intended by his father to be the heir, and that he was carefully 
educated with that in view.®° If Philopator had been formally 
associated with his father in the government, he might have 
been able to effect a gradual readjustment of the financial ad- 
ministration. But when in 221 B.C. he ascended the throne 
the situation in Egypt was desperate. The attack of the fiery 
young king Antiochus III upon the Lebanon forts, the gateway 
to the Ptolemaic possessions in Coele-Syria, although abortive, 
was a sure indication of further danger threatening Hgypt.** 
By the time of Philopator’s accession the once powerful Egyptian 
army had been allowed to fall into decay." The same care- 
lessness of Euergetes had probably permitted the financial 
administration to slip into inefficiency. It was the first task of 
. Philopator and his able minister Sosibius to reorganize the 
financial system of Egypt. It is no wonder that the provincial 
governors complained of the king’s neglect of foreign relations; 
affairs in Egypt demanded undivided attention. Cleomenes, 
‚who had been given asylum in Alexandria by Euergetes after 
the defeat at Sellasia, continually demanded supplies and troops, 
for the time was ripe for the overthrow of Macedonian supremacy 
in Greece; but Philopator could not grant his request because 


he had neither the troops nor the money (Polybius, of course, 

u Idem, II, 71, 3. 2 

** Blum, in Bull. Cor. Hell, XXXIX (1915), pp. 18 f. 

*5 See note 23 above. 

** Polybius, V, 45, 7—46, 5. 

*' Idem, V, 62, 7. Bevan (in The Ptolemaio Dynasty, 1027, p. 226, 
note 2) contends that Euergetes would not have let the army fall into 
decay, but that the unpreparedness was due to the lack of discipline 
which developed in the army because of the neglect by Philopator. But 
if that were the case, there would have been no necessity of building 
up the army with mercenaries and with the inclusion of 20,000 native 
Egyptians; it would have sufficed to restore discipline, for the army 
could not have melted away in so short a time. 
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attributes this to Philopator’s lack of interest in foreign affairs) .** 
He was likewise unable to give support to Achaeus in Asia Minor, 
although the latter's revolt promised to hold off the threatened 
attack of Antiochus III against the Syrian provinces of Egypt. 
Yet the financial reorganization was put through so quickly by 
Philopator and Sosibius that they obtained funds sufficient for 
the emergency that Egypt faced. After the failure of his attack 
on the forts at Lebanon Antiochus III was called away to put 
down revolts in the eastern part of his disintegrated empire. 
This gave Sosibius a short respite in which to prepare for the 
defense of Egypt; by coolly bluffing Antiochus out of an imme- 
diate attack in force upon Pelusium he extended the time to two 
years.®? Í 

Sosibius spared no expense in preparing the new army.*? 
Seventy-three elephants were brought from the interior of Africa 
and trained for battle. The most brilliant military experts of 
Greece were hired to train and lead twenty thousand Egyptians 
and twenty-five thousand Graeco-Macedonian troops, including 
thousands of mercenaries. The Egyptians had to be armed in 
the Greek manner, a matter of no little expense, and the whole 
army was kept under arms and thoroughly drilled for a year. 
Since the army remained in Egypt during this period, it could 
not live off the country; the entire expense of its support fell 
upon the treasury. But the result of the battle of Raphia was 
ample reward for the great outlay. Egypt was saved for two 
generations from danger of invasion by the Seleucids. 

The victory of Raphia was, however, a thing far different from 
the parade which Ptolemy III Euergetes had made through 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Raphia was a hard fought battle, and 
Philopajor was almost as anxious as Antiochus to make peace. 
There was no vast booty, the equivalent of three years’ revenue, 
to bring back to Alexandria. Yet Philopator seems not to have 
lacked adequate revenue for years thereafter. He must have 
been able to pay the remaining two hundred talents of silver to 
the Rhodians, else Polybius would hardly have related Euergetes’ 
promise in the account of Philopator's reign without seizing the 
opportunity to remark upon the failure of the unworthy son to 
keep the promise so generously made by his father. Philopator 


* Polybius, V, 36, 2-6. Idem, V, 62,4. — * Idem, V, 63, 8 to 86. 
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also. kept up the inada ‘of the Museum and Library at 
Alexandria, and everi:built a temple to Homer. He had money 
to squander upon two ships of gigantic size, one a sea-going 
vessel whose banks of oars numbered forty and whose length was 
one hundred and twenty-nine metres, the other a floating villa 
for the use of the court in excursions up the Nile, with saloons 
and bed-chambers and colonnades, all carried out in precious 
woods and ivory and gilt bronze, and decorated by Greek artists 
‘with carpets and embroideries. Perhaps the warship was not 
very useful nor the pleasure-boat in good taste, but they were 
certainly expensive. Philopator was also able to meet the de- 
mands of the priests for subsidies, and his building program 
rivalled that of his father.“ The continued support of the 
priesthood was imperative because of the series of native revolts 
which broke out after his ‘return from Raphia and continued 
into the reign of his successor. 

The outbreak of the native revolt occurred soon after the 
battle of Raphia, according to Polybius." This historian’s full 
account of the rebellion unfortunately is lost, but in a brief 
summary he characterizes it as a long guerrilla warfare devoid 
of notable achievements, but featured by the ferocious cruelty 
of the peasants with terrible reprisals by the troops sent to reduce 
them to submission. The cause of the revolt Polybius * states 


*1 Aelian, Var. Hist., XIII, 22. 

4 Athenaeus, V, 37-39 (203e-206c); cf. Journ. of Hell. Stud, IX 
(1888), p. 256. 

“8 Spiegelberg, Demot. Insohr., no. 31088, pp. 14-20. ® 

“Cf. the list of buildings in Bevan, The Ptolemaio Dynasty, 1927, 
p. 238, and Budge, A History of Egypt, VII, pp. 237 ff. 

“ Polybius, V, 107. Mahaffy (The Empire of the Ptolemics, p. 264) 
saw a contradiction in the eééws and ob perà woAb» xp6ror o9 this pas- 
sage and the dyè M wore, ‘at long last,’ in the excerpt from book XIV 
(12) which gives a summary of the revolt, and consequently he dated 
the outbreak of the revolt about 213 or 212 B. O. No definite conclusion 
as to the date can be drawn from either passage, because in V, 107 
Polybius is emphasizing the alacrity with which the Egyptians took to 
arms after their participation in the victory at Raphia; whereas in XIV 
he is giving his usual condemnation of the sluggishness of Philopator 
in meeting an emergency. : 

+ Polybius, V, 107. The prophecies quoted by Bevan, The Piolemaio 
Dynasty, 1927, pp. 241 f., to prove the existence of a spirit of nationalism 
among the natives of Egypt are what we might expect of any suppressed 
people. I do not deny the existence of such a spirit, but I do not believe 
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as follows: “This king (Philopator) by arming the Egyptians 
for the war against Antiochus took counsel that was advantageous 
for the present but a mistake as regards the future. For the 
Egyptians took great pride in the victory at Raphia and were 
no longer disposed to obey orders, but they sought a leader and 
a representative in order that they might become independent. 
And they attained this object not long afterward.” Modern 
historians have generally accepted Polybius’s statement of the 
cause of the revolt. It seems to me, however, that Polybius has 
mistaken the occasion of the revolt for its cause. It would be 
singularly naive to suppose that the native soldiers revolted 
merely because they had shared in a great victory. But during 
the long years of the rebellion, especially in the time of Epiphanes 
when the prospects of its suppression seemed doubtful, there 
must have been many in Alexandria who lamented the day when 
Philopator had armed the Egyptians, for without their army 
training the natives could not have prolonged the revolution 
with such success. This may have been true, but training in 
arms was hardly the cause of the revolt. The cause, I believe, 
was the changes in the system of taxation which were introduced 
by Philopator and Sosibius. 

Maspero observed a change in the financial administration 
between the reign of Euergetes I and that of Euergetes II." 
In brief, the change was a much greater centralization of ad- 
ministration in the second century B. O. Maspero was unwilling 
to hazard a guess as to the author of the change. It is highly 
improbable that the change came in the reign of Epiphanes or 
in that of Philometor: Epiphanes was forced to remit taxes 
rather than to increase the efficiency of their collection, and 
Philometor *was too distracted by the invasions of his uncle 
Antiochus V Epiphanes to be able to carry through any great 
administrative reforms. It is probable that this greater cen- 
tralization was a part of the financial reorganization introduced 
by Philopator and Sosibius. 


that the desire for a native dynasty, which after all meant little more 
than a change of masters, was strong enough to keep the rebellion alive 
for more than twenty years. If the peasants had not been suffering | 
from economic as well as political suppression, there would have been 
but little desire for a change of masters. 

47 Maspero, op. oit., Part II, chapters II-IV. 
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It is the contention of this paper that in the year 220-19 B. rot 
Philopator introduced the fourteen years census-period and he: S, 


poll-tax called eóvra£is, which was paid monthly. I believe that `; 


the accounts of this poll-tax were kept in ledgers similar to the , 
owráépov ledgers dating from the Roman period and found in- 
the Faylım.* No receipts were issued by the collectors of this 
oövrafıs, just as after the beginning of the reign of Philopator 
no receipts were issued for any capitation taxes. The pig-tax 
(in) and dike-tax (xeuarwóv and rèp Siayopdrov) disappear 
from the receipts at this time because they were transformed 
into capitation taxes.°° These capitation taxes appear again in ` 
the receipts of the Roman period. 

Receipts for capitation taxes were no longer given after the 
financial reforms of Philopator, because their omission cut down 
the expense of tax-collection. Not only was the cost of papyrus 


“For the ovrräfınor ledgers of the Roman period cf. Preisigke, in 
Archiv f. Pap., IV, pp. 95-114; P. Columbia, I, reoto 2. For Ptolemaic. 
ledgers of similar character, but which SHINE the introduction of the 
ovvratis, cf. P. Petrie, TII, 109. 

+ This may be checked by running through the list of taxes compiled 
in Preisigke-Kiessling, Wörterbuoh, Bd. II, Abschn. 11. It can hardly 
be an accident that no receipts for capitation taxes have been discovered 
from the period beginning with the reign of Philopator, since receipts 
for other taxes from the later Ptolemaie period are not uncommon. 
The only possible exceptions are (1) a receipt for eó»rati in O. Meyer, 
9, where the formula dwé ris cvrrá(tevs) makes it unlikely that this is 
a receipt for the poll-tax, but as Meyer suggests (adn. ad loo.) it may 
well be a receipt for the cí»ra£is ray wropOulawr, which was not a capita- 
tion tax; (2) the doubtful expansion émix(eóáAai») ix? O. Bodl., 122, 
dated 84(1) B. C., but the expansion "Ewix(pdrys), a signature, is proba- 
bly correct. That the later Ptolemies collected no capitation taxes is 
incredible, and there is a reference to @uAakirixéy (which “vas a capita- 
tion tax in the Roman period) in P. Tebiunis, I, 0, 15, dated* 118 B. C. 
The receipts for dAıxd in O. Strassburg, 37 and 176 seem to be amounts 
too large for an ordinary capitation tax on salt. 

5° The pig-tax and dike-tax were property taxes in the time of Ptolemy 
II Philadelphus; cf. PSI., IV, 379; 381; 384, 2; P. Hibeh, 112, 13, note, 
During the first two centuries of our era the dike-tax was assessed 
throughout Egypt at a uniform rate of 6 drachmae 4 obols a year (for 
exceptional increases in the assessment of this tax cf. P. Princeton, I, 11 
and Theban Ostraca, p. 129). The pig-tax in Lower Egypt was not a 
license-fee in Roman times, but it was a capitation tax (ef. the analysis 
of the pig-tax in my Tawation in Hgypt from Augustus to Diooletian, 
chapter IX). 
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saved throughout the nomes of Lower Egypt," but in the 
bureaux in all the territory of Egypt the clerks who had made 
out.these receipts could be eliminated or put to better service. 
If, as I have tried to show above, the financial situation of Egypt 
was precarious at the beginning of the reign of Philopator, this 
step towards economizing would have been quite in order; but 
it is not at all likely that it was popular with the employees of 
the bureaux whose jobs were threatened or with the populace 
who lost such security against dishonest tax-farmers as the 
possession of the receipts may have given. Nevertheless the 
saving was worth the trouble, for receipts for capitation taxes 
were not again given until Roman times. 

The lack of receipts for poll-tax in the Ptolemaic period, 
which has troubled every proponent of such a tax, is thus ex- 
plained. During the reign of the first three Ptolemies, when 
receipts for capitation taxes were issued by the bureaux, there 
was no poll-tax. After the introduction of the poll-tax by 
Philopator no receipts for any capitation taxes were issued. 

The census was taken every fourteen years because boys became 
subject to payment of taxes at the age of fourteen; Philopator 
and Sosibius wanted the payments to begin as soon as possible. 
In their discussion of the census in Roman Egypt Grenfell and 
Hunt demonstrated that the fourteen years period can with 
certainty be traced back to A. D. 5-6 and probably to 10-9 B. 0." 
The year 10-9 B.C. they held to be the earliest possible date 
for the introduction of the fourteen years period, because they 
supposed thaj the two reports (äroypadai) of the state tenant 
(8nuócis yeopyós) Pnepheros, dating from 19 and 18 B.C. 
respectively, were typical of an annual census-return before 
10-9 B. C., he supposed date of Augustus’s reforms. The only 
examples of droypagal which have come down to us from the 
Ptolemaic period are different from the dwoypady xar’ olxiay of 
the Roman census-return. The best known of the Ptolemaic 
émoypadat is a combination of property- and census-return dat- 
ing from the time of Euergetes I. But the fragments of 


51 Tax-receipts were ordinarily written on papyrus in Lower Egypt 
in Ptolemaic and Roman times; in Upper Egypt, where papyrus was 
hard to obtain and the price prohibitive, the receipts were written on 
pot-sherds. 

53 P. Osy., II, pp. 207 ff. 

53 P, Grenfell, I, 46-40. st Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 198. 
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papyri published in P. Petrie, TII, 59 (b and d) indicate that 
the same or practically the same conditions in regard to capi- 
tation taxes existed at the end of the third century or the begin- 
ning of the second century B.C. as we find in the Roman 
period: the priests are exempt from taxation, and since the 
men are counted separate from the whole number of the house- 
hold, it is evident that men only, as in the Roman period, paid 
capitation taxes. The character of the abstract of dwoypagaf in 
the Petrie collection is so like that of documents of similar 
purpose in the Roman period °® that it may be safely concluded 
that shortly after the reign of Euergetes I the custom of mak- 
ing returns of property and persons together was dropped, ‘and 
that an äroypasn, similar to the åroypaph rar’ oixiay familiar in 
the Roman period, was introduced and was continued’ through 
the rest of the Ptolemaic period. The two droypadal of 
Pnepheros, thought to prove an annual census before the year 
10-9 B. C., probably have nothing, to do with the census. It 
may be remarked that a census is a costly and laborious under- 
taking; an annual census of the entire population of Egypt 
would have cost more than it-was worth. 
The poll-tax in Roman times was called Aaoypadla, that ig, 
* census-tax,’ for Aaoypapla means ‘enrollment of the people.’ °® 
P. T'eb., 1, 103 and 121 from the Ptolemaic period show Aao- 
ypasla. as the term for ‘census,’ not as the name of a tax. These 
two documents are dated by the editors in 94 or 61 B.C. If 
we begin with 10-9 B. O. and trace back fourteen: year periods, 
we find that one falls in 94-3 B. C. It becomes quite possible . 
. that the two documents should be dated in 94 rather than 61 
' B.C.. If we try to trace back the fourteen year periods further, 
. 


58 The number of priests exempt from taxation was limited In Roman 
times; of. Otto, Priester und Temple, TI, pp. 246 ff. 

se P, Petrie, IIT, 59(d). Cf. P. Ross-Georg. Il, 12; BGU., IL, 493- 
510; P. Owy., VI, 984. . 

®t These two returns are entirely different from any other extant 
dwoypapal of either Ptolemaic or Roman period. They were sent in by 
a certain Pnepheros and are probably concerned chiefly with the report . 
that he is a state tenant (8nuócios yewpyés). Perhaps Wilcken (Archiv, 
IL, p. 895) should not have emended the 60éAe» avsrafır of P. Grenfell, 
I, 45, 8 to (5r círrati. 

če In the Ptolemaic period Aads designated the native Egyptians as 
distinguished from Macedonians, Greeks, Jews, Asiatics, eto. 
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we find that the combined property- and census-return dated 
240 B. C.** indicates that the fourteen years census-period can- 
not be carried back beyond the latter half of the reign of Euer- 
getes I. There is no reason to believe that Euergetes introduced 
the fourteen years period, since there are no indications that, 
after he removed Apollonius from the office of dioecetes, he 
made any important changes in the financial administration 
during any part of his reign. If, however, the fourteen year 
periods be carried back only to the reign of Philopator, two fall 
within the.years of his rule (221-203 B. C.)—the first in 220-19 
B. C. and the second in 206-5 B. C. 

Sosibius came into power immediately after Philopator’s 
accession. It is possible that they had planned changes in the 
financial system for some time, but since Philopator had not 
been associated upon the throne with his father even during 
the latter’s illness, such changes had to await his own accession. 
It would have required at least a year to bring about so radical 
a change as the introduction of a census of the entire popula- 
tion of Egypt and the separate registration of all males over 
fourteen years old for the purpose of taxation. Yet there was 
no time to lose. Antiochus III had begun his attempt to recover 
Coele-Syria by his attacks on the Lebanon forts. The attacks 
were repulsed through the determined defense by the Ptolemaic 
commander, but the energy displayed by the young Seleucid 
king, when recalled to subdue the rebellious satrapies of his 
empire, boded no good for Egypt. It was only by adroit diplo- 
macy and the most dexterous bluffing that Sosibius was able to 
delay Antiochus’s attack on Egypt itself until the financial re- 
forms had brought in revenue sufficient for a great Egyptian 
armament $nd until the new army had been drilled for service. 

It is Probable that the poll-tax was introduced with the cen- 
sus of 220-19 B. C.,° that is, the census was held for that very 


© Bee note 54 above. 

°° Bickermann, in his study of the classifications of the inhabitants 
of Egypt in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods (in Arohiv, VIII, pp. 
234-9, especially p. 236), has found that the custom of designating the 
Graeco-Macedonian inhabitants by the place of their origin in Greece, 
Asia Minor, or elsewhere, gave way to the practice of designation by 
the place of their residence in Egypt. The date at which this change 
occurred was about 220 B.C. This change is easily explained by the 
assumption that the nation-wide census introduced in the year 220-19 
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purpose. This poll-tax was, as has often been suggested," 
called ovvragis. P. Teb., I, 189, dated early first century B. C., 
supplies the evidence from which this conclusion may be drawn. 
The fragment reads as follows: "Erovs xa [....] & Aaoyp(adia) 
Geoyo(ví8os) trav re[TgyAy]kórov Tiv otvraléw x]ol Tov Emiorarıöv 
èv ro [.. (ére)], etc. There follows a list of names concluding 
oi má(vres) d»B(pes) Xo. The next column is headed dd’ dv 
reA(otow) X£y àvà T (vdAavra) A8 "By. xai róv dva yv, followed 
by the names of eight persons, thus accounting for two hundred 
and seventy-one. One individual, Kadds Ke$aMo (vos) aid (grs) , 
paid only 500 drachmae. The total paid by the two hundred 
and seventy-two men was 40 talents 3200 drachmae. ‘These 
rates for ctvragis are singularly like the poll-tax of the Roman 
period in Lower Egypt, which was assessed at two rates; a privi- 
leged class paid at a lower rate.°? Furthermore one form of 
the poll-tax collected in the Fayüm during the Roman period 
was known as the ouvrafınoy.®® 

The usual translation of oövrafıs is ‘contribution? The 
sums paid by the allies in the second Athenian confederacy in 
the fourth century B.O. were called ewvráfes to distinguish 
them from the hated $ópos of the Delian League, which the 
Athenians had transformed into an hegemony.°* Possibly the 
term oövrafıs was employed in Egypt in 220 B. C. and the years 
immediately following to give the impression that the tax was 
a ‘contribution’ to an emergency war-chest. In any case it is 


B. C. gave to the government definite information as to the place of 
residence of every person in Egypt, and this informatio» was more use- 
ful as a matter of record than a statement of the original residence of 
a man's father or grandfather. If the census had been introduced at 
an earlier or later date than 220-19 B. C., it is difficult te see why the 
change noted by Bickermann occurred at that particular time, rather 
than earlier or later. The reform of Alexandrian citizenship which was 
carried out by Philopator (cf. Satyrus, fragment 21 in Müller, FHG., 
III, pp. 164 f.) may well have been connected with the introduction of 
the nation-wide census. 

s Wilcken, Archiv, II, p. 395; Ohrestomathie, 288; Schubart, Papyrus- 
kunde, 1918, p. 258; Laum in PWRE., 23, Sp. 732. 

*? In the Roman period the privileged class seems usually to have paid 
at one half the normal rate, except in the Oxyrhynchite nome where they 
paid three quarters of the normal poll-tax; cf. my Tawation in Egypt 
from Augustus to Diooletian, chapter VIIL 

#2 Ibid., pp. 122-126. 

** Francotte, Les Finances des oités greoques, p. 117. 
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not difficult to collect taxes from a nation threatened with inva- 
sion, as was Egypt in 220-19 B.C. Whether or not the Egyp- 
tian people had thought that they were ‘contributing’ to an 
emergency war-fund, Ptolemy and the wily Sosibius at the end 
of the war had no intention of letting such a great source of 
revenue be dropped. It is probable, despite the variation in 
the rate of assessment of the poll-tax in Roman times, that the 
tax introduced by Philopator was assessed at a uniform rate 
throughout the nation, with the exceptions made for such 
classes as were favored with a lower rate or with exemption, 
such as the catoeci, priests, and government officials.5 After 
the victory of Raphia in 217 B.C. it was not long before the 
burden of the new tax became intolerable. The hard-pressed 
Egyptian peasant could be driven so far and no farther, espe- 
cially since his recent military experience gave him new courage. 
This tax-burden I believe to have been the real cause of the 
long and bloody conflict of civil war waged between Ptolemy’s 
soldiers and the Egyptian peasants—a Bauernkrieg, as Mahaffy 
so aptly remarked.** 

The amount of the ovvragis recorded in P. Teb., I, 189 is in- 
teresting. Two hundred and sixty-three men pay at the rate of 
900 copper drachmae each. This is approximately equivalent 
to 2 or 3 silver drachmae. This sum paid annually may seem 
large enough for a poll-tax, but it is hardly enough to have 
roused an entire nation to an armed rebellion which lasted for 
well over twenty years. There is reason, however, to believe 
that 900 copper drachmae was not the rate per annum but the 
monthly rate. Twenty-four (or thirty-six) silver drachmae per 
annum added to tax-burdens already heavy is a far different 
matter. The reasons for supposing that 900 copper drachmae 
was the*monthly rate is this: The Roman ouvra£inov ** was not 


** Josephus, Bell. Jud., II, 385, gives the population of Egypt as seven 
and & half millions, excluding Alexandria, os Évecrip èx ris kaf éxdorny 
kepar)» elopopas rexunpaodaı. It would be practically impossible to 
deduce the number of the population from the revenue of the poll-tax 
in Roman times, when the various nomes of Egypt were assessed at 
widely differing rates. It is possible, however, that Josephus drew his 
figures from a period when the assessment was practically uniform 
throughout Egypt, i.e. in the time of Philopator. 

% The Empire of the Ptolemies, pp. 264 f. 

*' Cf. notes 48 and 63 above. In P. Petrie, III, 86 the aórra&s (‘quota 
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a tax but | a: method bf paying in einen the Auoypasla 
(assessed at the 40 drachmae rate) plus other small taxes and 
the usual supplementary charges. These were monthly pay- 
ments, sometimes eleven 4° drachmae installments; hence the 

' name* ouvrägınon, ‘like the oörrafis” It might be argued that 
the 900 cópper drachmae at Theogonis represented a reduction 
in the annual rate which had been made by Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes;*? but Theogonis was in the Arsinoite nome where 
the presence of great numbers of Graeco-Macedonian catoeci 
made & successful native revolt impossible. In addition the 
irrigation projects of the Ptolemies in the Fayfüm made that 
territory so rich that its inhabitants were able to pay a 40- 
drachmae poll-tax during the first two and a half centuries of 
Roman rule. The fact that the peasants of the Fayüm paid 
the highest poll-tax known in Roman Egypt makes it improb- 
able that the abatements of taxation granted by Epiphanes ex- 
tended to the Arsinoite nome. Ideally the oóvra& of 900 
copper drachmae per month paid by the entire male population 
above the age of fourteen should have yielded an annual revenue 
of approximately 12,000 talents of silver.. Actually that enor- 
mous sum was far from being realized, because the many priesta 
and government officials and all of the citizens of Alexandria 
were undoubtedly exempt from the poll-tax in Ptolemaic times; 
in addition great numbers of the Hellenic population outside: 
Alexandria were wholly or partially exempt. We have seen that 
there were a few citizens at Theogonis who paid at a lower rate. 
In spite of these exemptions, the tax must have brought a most 
welcome addition to the revenues of the royal treasury. Ptolemy 
would not relinquish it without a struggle. 

We do.not know when the civil war broke out, bu the rebel- 
lion in the Delta, which (as Mahaffy% pointed out) “was the 
earlier phase of it, cannot have been very serious, for the work 
on the great temple of Horus at Edfu went on without inter- 
ruption until the sixteenth year of Philopator’s reign. In 


to be sold '—ef. Oertel, Die Liturgie, 1917, p. 29, note 2) of the mer- 
chants selling oil for the state monopoly was on & monthly basis. 

* Cf. OGI., 90. 

** The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1899, p. 141; Bevan, The Ptolemaio Dynasty, 
1927, p. 239. 

To Cf. the hieroglyphic inscription on the wall of the temple of Horus 
at Edfu (quoted by Bevan, op. oit., pp. 239 f.). 
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that year building operations ceased and were not resumed for 
twenty years. The rebellion had assumed serious proportions, 
especially since the success of the insurgents meant that the 
revenue of Upper Egypt could no longer be collected. - 

The ever ingenious Sosibius, I think, had a remedy for even 
that situation. He planned to extend the census and poll-tax 
to include the Jews. There were Jews in Egypt when the first 
Ptolemy came to the throne, but their numbers had been greatly 
increased by the favors shown them by Philadelphus, who sought 
them for his army," and by Euergetes I, who settled on the 
newly reclaimed land of the Fayfim Jews taken prisoner in the 
Syrian campaign. It is evident from III Maccabees that the 
favor of Philadelphus and of Euergetes had, in the second and 
third generations, resulted in a Jewish problem of serious pro- 
portions. III Maccabees, 2, 28 states that Ptolemy IV Philo- 
pator attempted to subject the Jews in Egypt to the census, 
mávras 8 robs Tovdalous els Xaoypadíay xa olkerucjy Ouífeow Axdivar, 
Since the object of the Aaoypadla was the collection of the poll- 
tax, we can readily understand the disturbances at Alexandria 
(persecutions in the eyes of the romancing writer of III Macca- 
bees) and the hatred with which the Jews always regarded 
Philopator, for the aversion of the Jewish people to paying 
“the census-tax to Caesar’ is well known from the New Testa- 
ment. The attempt to subject the Jews to the census is stated 
to have occurred after the battle of Raphia; consequently they 
had not been included in the census of 220-19 B.C., and it is 
probable that the attempt to enroll them occurred at the second 
great census in 206-5 B.C. .The Jews in the Ptolemaic 
province of Coele-Syria were undoubtedly to be enrolled at the 
same timef* Within less than eight years Judaea renounced 


7: Pseudo-Aristeas, Ad Phil., 12-13. Cf. Bevan, op. oit., pp. 111-114. 

™ Cf, Bevan, op. ott., p. 206. 

™ Idem, p. 230 (arguing against Mahaffy’s view) rejects the story of 
Ptolemy’s attempt to enter the Holy of Holies of the temple at Jeru- 
salem as pure fiction. The only reason for attempting to date the 
disturbances of the Jews at Alexandria before the year 206-5 B.C. would 
be Philopator’s supposed quick vengeance for his disappointment in 
Jerusalem, for which the Jews in Alexandria were in no way responsible. 
If the Jerusalem incident is fiction, that reason disappears. 

74 III Maccabees, 3, 12 states that Ptolemy IV sent the order for the 
enrollment of the whole race of Jews to his generals in Egypt and every 
place (rois nar’ Alyumror xal xara römor); cf. III Maccabees, 4, 14: 
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its old loyalty to the Ptolemies and surrendered to Antiochus 
ILL 

The writer of Ecclesiastes, according to Barton,” describes 
the conditions in Palestine at the end of Philopator's reign: '* 
“Then I returned and saw all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun: and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, 
and they had no comforter; and on the side of their oppressors 
there was power, but they had no comforter. Wherefore I 
praised the dead. .. ." That the oppressions were those of 
taxation will become evident. The spies of Ptolemy are prob- 
ably referred to in Ecclesiastes, X, 20: “Curse not the king, 
no, not in thy thought; and curse not the rich in thy bed- 
chamber; for a bird of the air shall carry thy voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter." Despite the writer's 
feeling expressed in these metaphors Ptolemy had not enough 
spies in Palestine. The negotiations of the Jews with Antiochus 
continued and encouraged him to carry on in spite of the early 
defeats of his army in Coele-Syria at the hands of the Ptole- 
maic general Scopas, and to complete the conquest of that 
province by the bloody battle of Panion, the successful siege 
of Sidon and the capture of Batanaea, Abila, Gadara, and 
Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem voluntarily opened its gates to Antiochus.” The 
reason for this sudden reversal of a Jewish policy that had 
begun with the reign of Ptolemy I Soter is not hard to find. 
Josephus quotes a letter of instructions, alleged to have been 
sent by Antiochus to Ptolemaeus (his general in charge of the - 
newly acquired province of Palestine), which indirectly reveals 
the terms upon which the Jews agreed to surrender to Antiochus. 
I hold no brief for the authenticity of the letter, buf I believe 
that it represents the facts quite accurately. The significant 
portion reads as follows: “And let the elders and the priests 


droypadyra: dd way rd $UAov BE órónaros. The romancing writer of 
III Maccabees states that the purpose of this enrollment was to slaughter 
the Jews; but it was rather to collect the poll-tax; perhaps the Jews 
felt that it would kill them to pay the tax. 

"5 In International Oritioal Commentary, Hoolesiastes, pp. 58-67. 

75 Hoolesiastes, IV, 1. 

™ Josephus, Antiq. Jud., XII, 3 (133) quoting Polybius, XVI. Yet 
some of the Jews remained loyal to Egypt; cf. Jerome, Ad Dan., XI, 14. 

Ts Josephus, op. oit., XII, 3 (142-3). 
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and the scribes of the temple and the singers in the temple be 
freed from capitation taxes and from the crown-tribute and 
other tribute. In order, too, that the city (Jerusalem) may 
recover its inhabitants, I grant to those who now inhabit it and 
to those who move into it up to the month of Hyperberetaeus to 
be tax-free for three years. Thereafter I remit to them a third 
part of the taxes so that they may recover from the harm done 
them.” The remission of taxes must have been the inducement 
that drew the Jews away from their old loyalty to Egypt. The 
death of Philopator in 204 or 203 B.C. and the accession of 
Epiphanes, while still a child,'5' gave Antiochus his opportunity 
to take advantage of the disaffection of the Jews, and by 198 
B. C. Coele-Syria was forever lost to the Ptolemies. 

The loss of his Syrian province was but one of the worries 
of the young king Epiphanes. Rebellion had broken out afresh 
in the Delta and continued in Upper Egypt. It was finally 
crushed by the king’s soldiers who were able to wear down the 
resistance of the rebels. But the revolt was not ended without 
heavy concessions from the king in the matter of taxes, as we 
may conclude from the testimony of the Rosetta Stone and from 
the condition of the poll-tax in Roman Egypt during the first - 
two centuries after Christ. The decree on the Rosetta Stone 
indicates also that Epiphanes had been obliged to make further 
concessions to the Egyptian priests in order to retain their 
loyalty during the doubtful times of the revolt. Naturally the 
congress of priests was chiefly concerned with the remission of 
temple-taxes, so that this occupies the most important place in 
the decree. Mahaffy's translation of this section of the decree 
follows:7° “Being benevolently disposed towards the gods, 
Epiphanes? while still a child,” gave Antiochus his opportunity 
and corh, and has undertaken much outlay to bring Egypt into 
prosperity, and to establish the temples, and has been generous 
with all his own means, and of the revenues and taxes which he 
receives from Egypt some he has wholly remitted and others 
has lightened,®° in order that the people (Aaós) and all the rest 


"^ Cf, F. W. Walbank, “The Accession of Ptolemy Epiphanes: A 
Problem of Chronology,” in J. B. A., XXII (1936), pp. 20-34. 

"* The Ptolemaic Dynasty, 1899, pp. 153ff.; Bevan, The Ptolemato 
Dynasty, 1927, pp. 264 ff. 

20° “ This lightening is said to be expressed in the demotic version by 
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(Macedonians, Greeks, Asiatica, etc.) might be in prosperity 
during his reign; and has remitted the debts to the crown which 
they in Egypt and i in the rest of his realm owed, being many in 
number; and those who were in prison, and under accusation 
for a long time back, has freed of the charges against them; 
and has directed that the revenues of the temples and the yearly 
allowances given to them, both of corn and money, likewise also 
the proper moiety to the gods from vine land, and from gardens, 
and the other property of the gods, as they were in his father’s 
time, so shall remain; and directed also, with regard to the 
priests, that they should pay no more as the tax on consecration 
than what was appointed them in the time of his father and up 
to the first year (of the present reign); ... and of the tax 
of byssus cloth paid by the temples to. the crown has remitted 
two-thirds; . . . and did also free. the temples of (the tax of) 
„the 'artabe for every arura of sacred land, and to Apis and 
Mnevis did give many gifts, and to the other sacred animals in 
Egypt, much more than the kings before him,” ete., etc. 

‘Another clause of this decree is especially significant: 
* |, . and likewise has apportioned justice to all, like Hermes 
the great and great, and has ordained that those who come back 
of the warrior caste, and of the rest who went astray in their 
allegiance in the days of the disturbances, should, on their re- 
turn, be allowed to occupy their old possessions." The victory 
of Ptolemy V in the civil war was evidently the result of a 
compromise. In the Roman period the poll-tax was assessed 
at different rates in the various nomes.** This difference in 
tates probably dates in part, at least, from the reign of Epiphanea 
and may have had several causes: recognition of a difference in 
the economic status of the inhabitants of the several homes and 
in their consequent ability to pay, rewarding of faithful sub- 
jects, and concessions to the revolting peasants. The unique 


‘gave them control of,’ vir, gave back the collection of them to the 
priests. .”—Bevan, op. oit., p. 264, note 2. 
® In the Arsinoite nome the Aaoypaóía in the Roman period was 
assessed at 40 drachmae and at 20 drachmae per annum; in the Hermo- 
polite nome at 16 drachmae and at 8 drachmae; in the Oxyrhynchite 
nome apparently at 16 drachmae and at I2 drachmae. For the rates at 
Elephantine-Syene and at Thebes cf. my Tawatton in Egypt from Augustus 
to Diooletian, chapter VIII. 
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condition of the poll-tax at Thebes in. Roman times perhapa 
goes back to the end of a similar revolt in the reign of Ptolemy 
X Soter II. A revolt in Upper Egypt forced this king in the 
year 85 B.C. to march on Thebes and to destroy the city.** 
The inhabitants were forced to live xwpySdy, and this official 
distribution of the inhabitants of Thebes among villages was 
continued in the tax-administration of Roman times, when the 
poll-tax and other capitation taxes were assessed at different 
rates in the several villages.** There is no reason why Augus- 
tus’s financial agents in Egypt should have assessed the villages 
of Thebes at different rates, unless they were merely continuing 
the previous assesaments, for, by the time of Augustus, Thebes 
had recovered sufficient physical unity to be again called Dios- 
polis. But if the poll-tax was a Ptolemaic institution, Ptolemy 
X may have seen in a varying incidence of taxation a means of 
assuring the separation of the city into villages through foster- 
ing mutual jealousy; punishment and reward may also have 
played a part. 

Augustus took over the system of financial administration in 
Egypt just about as he found it. In the same way Soter and 
Philadelphus had taken it over from the Pharaohs.” Because 
the Assyrian and Persian conquests and the attempts of the 
Egyptians, before their conquest by Alexander, to restore a na- 
tive dynasty had disrupted the efficient working of the system, 
it was necessary for Philadelphus and his minister Apollonius 
to formulate detailed regulations in order to put the collection 
of revenues on an efficient basis. Furthermore the Ptolemies’ 
introduction of coinage into Egypt made necessary some major 
changes in the methods of collecting taxes. The misrule and 
incompeterfte of the later Ptolemies doubtless made further 
changes” imperative, if Augustus was to draw the maximum 
advantage from his special domain in Egypt. Yet the most 
important changes that can be observed in the collection of 
money-taxes during the reign of Augustus are the resumption 
of giving receipts for capitation taxes and the introduction of 


52 Pausanias, I, 9, 3. Cf. Strabo, XVII, 1, 46 (816). 

** See note 81 above. 

*! Cf. O. Brüss.-Berl. 21, a receipt for a tax paid to the bank in 
Diospolis in A. D. 2. 

1*5 Maspero, Les Finances de l'Égypte sous les Lagides, p. 172. 
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the ovpBodixd, a charge for those receipts, by which the bureaux 
for the collection of taxes were made partially or perhaps even 
wholly self-supporting. Possibly the exemption from payment 
of capitation taxes possessed by men over sixty years of age 
was granted by Augustus.®® Whether Augustus or the later 
Ptolemies abolished such taxes as the iarpırdy, which disappears 
from among the receipts along with the other capitation taxes 
after the beginning of the reign of Philopator and is not found 
in the Roman period, is nof known. What is important is that 
the system of capitation taxes based upon the poll-tax and four- 
teen years census-period, which Augustus found adequate for 
the financial administration of his new province, and which 
required but slight modification during the first two centuries 
of Roman rule, was the system which had been perfected by 
Ptolemy IV Philopator called *one of the three worst Ptole- 
mies? ‘et segnis in administrando regno and by his minister 
Sosibius, ‘a subtle instrument and full of years, yet a source 
of woe to the kingdom." * 


Sumrman LeRoy WALLACE. 
Unrvansiry OP Wisconsin. 


** If Wilcken’s emendation of P. Grenfell, I, 45 (see note 57 above) 
is correct, Pnepheros declares that he is still paying civratis at the age 
of sixty-three. If that is true, either he was being subjected to extortion 
or the age of immunity from poll-tax had not yet been fixed at sixty 
years (if that is the meaning of the phrase rd rür éffeorra in BGU., 
IV, 1140, 22, dated in 4 B. C.); the age of immunity was later fixed at 
sixty-two years (cf. my Tawation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian, 
chapter VII). : 

*' Polybius, XV, 25: oxetos dyxlvouv kal woduxpdrcor, bri 88 Kaxowotdy dy 
Bacihelg. i 


APOLLONIUS OF RHODES AND THE OLD 
GEOGRAPHERS. 


The sources of Apollonius in the Argonautica occupied the 
attention of scholars at a time when Quellenkunde was & 
favourite branch of classical learning, and the scholia offer abun- 
dant material for a critic interested in discovering the extent of 
the poet’s erudition. It is not, however, the aim of this article 
to point out how Apollonius may have taken this legend from 
one logographer and that from another, since it can never be 
satisfactorily proved that the story of the Argonautica is a 
mere patchwork of extracts from earlier writers. The most 
recent study of the geography of the poem (by Émile Delage +) 
is at pains to show the multiplicity of the geographical sources 
and the willingness of Apollonius to supplement Homeric geog- 
raphy from later authors. But criticism does not end at this 
point: it remains to discover on what principle the poet selected 
and combined this information. I propose to show how certain 
characteristics of Apollonius can be traced back to the Ionian 
logographers, in many instances to Hecataeus of Miletus in 
particular? Some of these characteristics were common to other 
Alexandrian poets: the combination of geography with mythol- 
ogy, a fondness for the aetiological legend and the archaic 
name, and the attempt to illustrate myths by reference to geo- 
graphical landmarks, temples, or curious customs which existed 
in the writers own day. Ionian logography, being in the 
Hesiodic tradition, was doubtless familiar to many Alexandrian 
poets; but the peculiarly geographical nature of the Argonautica 
suggests that its author was especially dependent on Hecataeus, 
who was both geographer and mythographer. 

Such a discussion would be difficult, if not impossible, were 
it not for the learned scholia. But these must not be misused: 
when they name some obscure poet or mythographer as Apol- 


1 La géographie dans les Argonautiques d’ Apollonios de Rhodes (Bor- 
deaux, 1930). Cf. also R. Walther, De Apollonii Rhodii Argonauticorum 
rebus geographicis, Diss. philologicae Halenses XII (1891), pp. 1-104 
(published in part as a separate dissertation under the same title in 
1880). 

?'That Ap. knew and used Hecataeus’ works was suggested long ago 
by A. Weichert, Ueber das Leben und Gedicht des Ap. v. Rhodos 
(Meissen, 1821). The evidence has never been collected at length, though 
Delage has noted some of it. 
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lonius' source for a particular’ story, the scholiasts are merely 
stating an opinion which may be wrong. As earlier critics have 
properly insisted, it does not follow that when the scholiasta 
allude to an earlier writer we have definite evidence that Apol- 
lonius borrowed from him.’ Their literary knowledge does not 
necessarily correspond with his; they may refer to works with 
which he was totally unacquainted and fail to mention others 
with which he was familiar. Accordingly a reference on their - 
part to Hecataeus may be regarded as relevant only when some- 
thing in Apollonius’ text recalls some characteristic or some 
statement of Hecataeus about which we have learned from 
another source. Apart from the seven explicit references to 
Hecataeus,* there are numerous remarks in the scholia which 
are probably borrowings from him; geographical commentary 
is often offered in language strikingly reminiscent of the frag- 
ments preserved by Stephanus of Byzantium and others.” There 
is, however, no possibility of proof here, and no particularly 
useful purpose would be served by collecting such passages. 
Certain general characteristics of the Argonautica must be 
recalled before the argument can proceed. There are no traces 
in the story of the rationalistic treatment familiar in Herodorus 
of Heraclea, signs of which are found even in the fragments of 
Hellanicus of Lesbos. In fact- the story is full of Oavpara, of 
which not the least remarkable are the geographical. To imagine 
that Apollonius seriously believed all the details of his fantastic 
geography of the fourth book is to insult his intelligence and 
to misunderstand the character of the poem. The Argo, as 
H. de la Ville de Mirmont has pointed out,’ is a Homeric ship, . 
and the methods of handling it are in accordance with Homeric 
tradition; in this respect Apollonius has shown hinfelf a care- 
ful archaeologist. When the heroes on their wanderings enter 
the territory traversed by Odysseus, the Homeric description of 
Aeaes, the Planctae, and Scylla and Charybdis is reproduced." 


* Of. E. R. Knorr, De Apollonii Rhodii fontibus (Leipzig, 1902). 

tI, 256-59, 661a; IL, 946-54c, 998-1000; IV, 257-62b, 265-68, 282-91b. 
These and all other references to the scholia are given NODE io the 
edition of O. Wendel (Weidmann, 1935). 
. "'This statement will be illustrated later in the article. s 

2“ Le navire Argo et la science nautique d’Apollonios,” Rev. Internat. 
de l'Enseignemónt, XXX (1895), pp. 230-85. 

TIV, 659-81, 885-94. 
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If the familiar regions of Sicily are described according to 
ancient mythographical traditions and the limited geographical 
knowledge of early times, similar methods are to. be expected in 
the description of less familiar regions. The Argonauts passed 
through many seas and countries which find no mention in the 
Iliad or the Odyssey, and here Hesiod and the cyclic poets are 
occasionally helpful; ® but the earliest geographers after Homer, 
as Eratosthenes pointed out,® were Anaximander and Hecataeus ; 
Hecataeus’ Tys IlepíoBos or Periegesis is the natural place in 
which to look for old geographical beliefs and theories. 

There is an additional reason why Apollonius might like to 
refer to Hecataeus. His literary rival, Callimachus, refused to 
accept the Alexandrian library copy of the Asia as genuine, 
ascribing it to a certain Nyowrys. The passage of Athenaeus !? 
from which we learn this has given rise to frequent misinterpre- 
tation. The verdict of Callimachus was thought to throw doubt 
on the authenticity of the fragments and, despite the spirited 
and convincing defence put up by Gutschmid'! and Diels, 
the theory of a forgery was revived by Wels * and after him 
by Grosstephan.** At present, however, Jacoby * and Heidel ° 
remain uncontradicted in their scorn for such a view. Athenaeus 


s Cf. F. Gisinger, “Zur Geographie bei Hesiod," Rhein. Mus., 78 
(1929), pp. 316-28. 

? Strabo, I, 1, 11: »v»l 8» bri pè» "Onumpos rijs yewypadlas per, dpxelrw 
Tà XexÜépra. arepol Bà kal ol éxakoXovOjcavres abr dvbpes dévdroyo: kal 
olkeioı duXocoQías, d» robs wpwrovs ue? “Ounpor bio nols "Eparooddens 
"Avatluardpdr re, OaAoU "yeyoróra "yropınop kal wodlrny, kal "Ekaratop rò» 
Midjetor- rà» ud» ovr éxSovvat mpõrTor “yearypagixdy wivara, Tov 0à "Exaraiop 
Karahireiy ypdupa morobueror Exelvov elvat èx ras Odrys abroU papis. 

20 TT, 70 A: ‘Exaraios 3 6 Midtows dp 'Acías llepuryjoet, ef yrjaıor 
TOU ovyygaptws rd BigAlo»—KaAA(uaxos yàp Nyousrov abTÓ draypáje. 

De rerum Aegyptiaearum scriptoribus Graecis ante Alexandrum 
magnum," Philologus, X (1885), pp. 522-42, reprinted in the author's 
Kleine Schriften, I, pp. 35 ff. 

13^ Herodot und Hekataios,” Hermes, XXII (1887), pp. 411-44. 

13“ The genuineness of the Ifs Ileplodos of Hecataeus,” Journ. of 
Hellenio Studies, XXIX. (1909), pp. 41-52. 

14 Beiträge zur Periegese des Hekataios v. Milet (Diss. Strasbourg, 
1915). 

15 Die Fragmente der griech. Historiker (F. Gr. Hist.), I, p. 318; 
RE, s. 9. Hekataios v. Milet, VII, 2672-76. 

18 « Hecataeus and the Egyptian priests in Herodotus Book IL," Mem. 
of Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sotences, XVITI, 2 (1935), pp. 53-54. 
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does not tell us for what reasons Callimachus denied the authen- © 
ticity of the Asia; we do not know who Nyowrys was; in conse- 
quence the remark remains both useless and unintelligible. But 
an explanation might be found if we knew more about the 
grounds on which Callimachus quarrelled with Apollonius. 

In the opening lines of the poem Apollonius reveals its scope: 


*Apydpevos aéo, Boiße, maAacyevéov Kita dwray 
pvýoopar 
and, after a brief summary of Jason’s arrival in Ioleus and the: 


command of Pelias, he says that earlier poets have told how 
the Argo was built with the help of Athena: 


viv & dy èyò yeveqy Te kal obvoua. pubyoaluny 

Jpóov, Bolus re möpovs dAds, Ócca T' Epefav 

mAakopevor* Motoat 8 imophropes elev dos 

(I, 20-22). 

It is a curious coincidence that his choice of subject-matter 
exactly corresponds to that of Hecataeus, who wrote D'evegAoyíat 
and a Trīs llepío8os, and that like Apollonius Hecataeus in his 
famous opening sentence uses the verb pubeiofu: ‘Exaraios 
Marcos 48e pubera? Tade ypadw ds por dorei dAybéa elvat of 
yàp "EAAyvoy Adyoı mohol re Kal yeXotot, ds époi palvovran eloiv.!T 
It seems as though Apollonius were calling upon the muses to 
be his mouthpiece in order that he might not himself be blamed 
for the many yeAoioı Adyoı which his poem contains; for when 
in the course of the poem he again invokes them, it is before 
recounting some episode more incredible than uswal.** 

To anyone unacquainted with the other touches reminiscent 
of Hecataeus which appear throughout the poem the parallelism 
between these lines and the opening sentence of the T'yenAoyiaı 
may seem merely a coincidence. But if it is a coincidence, 
it is the first of a long series of them. Even if it is not a 
reminiscence, conscious or unconscious, of Hecataeus, the state- 
ment of the poem’s scope shows affinity to the fifth century 
logographers, who were prone to offer geographical commentary 
on the myths. Hecataeus is not the only logographer who tried 


1t Frag. 1 (Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., 1, 1). ] 
11 IT, 845; IV, 552, 1381. The invocations at the beginnings of Books 
DI and IV are each followed by a ydp clause, as though some reason 


had to,be given for invoking them. i 
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to put Homeric stories in their geographical setting. While 
many of Hecataeus’ fragments show that this was a favourite 
characteristic of his Periegesis,? there are many entries in the 
lexicon of Stephanus of Byzantium where it is doubtful if the 
sentence about the town’s mythical history or the origin of its 
name is to be assigned to Hecataeus or to others.? To discuss 
and identify Homeric sites was an occupation characteristic of 
the school of the Ionian logographers, from whom it passed, by 
way of the Alexandrians, to Strabo. 

Apollonius’ expressed intention of combining geography with 
mythology is no mere conventional introduction arising from 
the fact that the story of the Argonautica is one of adventurous 
travel. There are a number of passages where the geographical 
detail is unnecessarily full, adding nothing to the story, merely 
revealing the poet’s interest in geographical knowledge. One 
notices the striking detail in the description of the view which 
the heroes have from the top of Dindymus (I, 1112-16). Even 
the birthplace of Asterion, when he is named in the catalogue 
of heroes, is given in detail—I, 85-39; and when the heroes go 
to embark on the Argo: 


8j Tor’ loav perà vja 8¢ doreos, Evda wep dxrat 
kAciovraı Layacal Mayvıjrides (I, 237-38). 


The verb xAeovra: is an appeal to the reader’s own knowledge 
of the country as it is in his own day. But the most striking 
purely geographical passages are in the prophecy of Phineus 
_and the subsequent description of how the heroes follow his 
instructions The prophecy is too long to quote in full; it will 
suffice to quote certain sections of it. Its peculiarity is that it 
contains many sentences which might have come straight out 
of a Periegesis.?! 
After passing the land of the Mariandyni, in which the 
“swift descent of Hades,” the dxpy "Axepovoiás and des "Axépov 
call for mention (II, 853-55), he continues: 


Of. e.g. Frag. 169, 217, 239. = E. g. Frag. 114, 120, 138, 255. 

= Cf. U. Höfer, “ Pontosvölker, Ephoros und Ap. v. Rhodos," Rhein. 
Mus., 59 (1904), pp. 642-64. He remarks that the list of Pontic tribes 
in Ap. gives the impression of being an extract from a Periplus, and 
attempts to prove that the author of this Periplus is Nymphodorus and 
that it was written after the time of Ephorus because certain remarks 
in the poet’s description are reminiscent of fragments of Ephorus. On 
this last point see below p. 449. 
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äyxinoAov 8’ èm rj moA&as mapaveiaÜe KoXovoUs 
llaóAayóvov, vototv r "Everjos épnBaaotAevoev 
mpöra lléAoy, ro) kai wep ad’ alparos edyerdwvrat. 
fort S€ ris dxpy Erys xatevaytloy " Apkrov, 
véávroÜcy jAÍfaros, kaí pay xadéovor Kdpap Bw 
(1I, 357-61). 


The learned remark made in passing about Pelops is quite in 
the style of the logographers.? But the true style of a Perte- 
gests shows itself best in the description of what comes beyond 
the mouth of the Halys: ' 
perà tov 8 dyylpoos "Ipis 

pedrepos Aeuxjow EAlacera eis dra divas. 

xeidev B3. xporépwce péyas xal treipoyos dyxov 

Eavexa yalys: éri 88 ordpa Oeppddovros 

Komp Ev d8idovT. Benoröpeor iw drony 

pdperat, ebpeins Stactpévos Treipoıo. 

Evda 52 Aoiavros medloy oyeðólev 8% ménes 

rpiooal "Anabovldov, uerá Te opvyepbraroı áyBpüv 

rpnxeimw XáAvfes kal árepéa yalay Exovow, 

épyarívai* rol 8 dpi auönpea Epya meAovrau. 

dyxı 88 varerdovor moAüppyves TiBapyvot 

Znvds Eùfelvoro Terpraiw rèp dxpyv. 

7j 8 êm Moooüvorkor dpovpior brieooay 

é£elns Treipov, trwpelas Te vépovrat, 

Sovparéots wipyowow èy olk(a rexrwvavres 

káÀuya kal ÜaAápovs ebrnyéas, ots kaAéovaw 

pöcouvas‘ xal 8 adrol érdyupo evOev Eaow* 


(II, 367-83). 


Except for the facility of the language, this might U$ a passage 
in the Ts lfepíoBos of Pseudo-Seylax or Pseudo-Scymnus or 
Dionysius Periegetes. 

Just as remarkable as the language in these lines and those 
that follow is their conformity with the geographical tradition 
of the names and the site of these tribes. This tradition goes 
back to Hecataeus, as Jacoby shows in a table of the tribes 
along the Black Sea as given by Hecataeus, Pseudo-Scylaz, 


* Hecataeus (frag. 199—Strabo, XII, 8, 25) offered an explanation 
of the famous Homeric line (Tl. II, 852): 
ég ‘Evers, 00e» husdrar yéros dyporepduwr. 
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Ephorus, Xenophon, Apollonius, Dionysius Periegetes, Pliny, 
and Mela.** The correspondence of Apollonius with Hecataeus 
and Seylax is very close indeed. The names of these tribes— 
Tibareni, Mossynoeci, Macrones, Becheiri, Sapeires, Byzeres— 
seem to have been unknown to earlier poets?* If Apollonius | 
was looking for an early account of the tribes on the south 
shore of the Euxine, Hecataeus’ Periegesis was the place for it. 

The importance of this last point cannot be stressed too 
strongly. The antiquarian interest which Apollonius shares 
with other Alexandrian poets would prevent him from being 
satisfied with such information as he might find in Xenophon, 
Ephorus, Theopompus, and other fourth-century writers who 
offered descriptions of this or other regions. Certainly Xeno- 
phon described the habits of the Mossynoeci and of other peoples 
along the coast of Pontus; Ephorus in his geographical excursus 
mentioned the promontory of Carambis, the Tibareni and their 
customs, and gave an explanation of the name of Abarnus;?* 
Theopompus also comes in for his share of mention in the 
scholia; Book XXI of his Philippica contained a digression on 
Illyria and the @avpara attributed to that region; *° in fact he 
mentioned the Adriatic mouth of the Danube.?” So also Ephorus 
and Theopompus, in common with the older logographers, re- 
tained the practice of commenting on Homeric geography.** 
The relevant passages in these authors may well have been 
familiar to Apollonius, but nothing is gained by losing sight 
of the fact that Ephorus and Theopompus (if not Xenophon) 
were using qlder geographical sources which were equally acces- . 
sible to Apollonius; and it was these old sources, not the infor- 
mation of fourth century writers, which interested the poet in 
search of the old geographical tradition. 

Apart from any indication in the scholia, the text of these 


* F. Gr. Hist. I, pp. 956-57. Höfer (op. oit., pp. 659-60) seems to be 
content with tracing back the tradition as far as Ephorus and Pseudo- 
Seymnus. 

at The articles in RE contain no allusions to an earlier author than 
Hecataeus; the references, apart from Apollonius, are restrieted to 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and geographical writers. 

55 Frag. 41, 43, 46 (F. Gr. Hist., II, 70). 

** Frag. 128-31 (F. Gr. Hist., II, 115). 

aT Frag. 129—8Strabo, VII, 5, 9. 

3¢ E., g. Ephorus, frag. 128, 134, 146. 
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passages in Book II points very definitely to an old Periegesis 
and in particular to Hecataeus’. It is therefore worth while to 
examine the scholia to see if they confirm this impression. 
Though the scholia do not, it is true, actually mention Heca- 
taeus, the comment on line 347 is a perfect example of the 
style of an old Periegesis: perà yàp riv Bweus vijoov eri rà def 
pépy ori Biburla tapi tov Bóomopoy. axéos dpa ékwAejcavri TÒ 
oröpa rod Ulöyrov 7) érépa mAevpà ris Bibuvias- ý yàp. Bifuvía, ds 
mpocpyrat, wept röv Bóoropóy otiw èy Sefig, Ev dpwrrepü & Zai- 
pudnoods GpgxGy aypiov.  GvopácÜg dt Zarpvdyoods ard rod ovp- 
péovros els abröv wotapov. The note on *Ayepovoids in 354 refers, 
among other authorities, to. Herodorus of Heraclea and the 
Pertplus of Andron of Teos, but the comment on the Chalybes 
is more striking: of & KdduBes EOvos SkvÜwóv perà róv Oeppas8ovra, 
ot uéraÀXa odijpov ebpóvres poxOovor wept Tiv épyaoíav. éxAjOnoav 
92 XdAvBes dmwó XaAvßos roð "Apews viov. This note might have 
been taken straight out of Hecataeus, characteristic of whose 
style are the perà róv @eppddovra 2° (an additional proof, if proof 
be needed, that Hecataeus in describing this coast went from 
west to east) and the etymology from Chalybs. 

Similar characteristics mark the subsequent description of 
their voyage, which follows the prophecy of Phineus. There 
are some additions to the prophecy, for the sake of variety and 
completeness, which it is not necessary to enumerate here. One 
remark in the scholia, however, deserves mention: on Sesamus, 
in 941, is the note: Xjeeuos: möAıs YladAayovías. "Opmpos 
(B853) ‘xal Sjoapov dupevépovro.” To 8 XXcapow perovopdoby 
EURE amd Aapelov d8eApot Üvyarpós. Erin 88 ryv dpynv dw) 
Tov oycapov Aaßerv (after which there is a lacuna). Here no 
authority is mentioned, but the note is in the style off Hecataeus, 
including the Homeric reference; and the change of name to 
Amastris would have taken place within his lifetime. If the 
scholiast goes back to an old Periegesis to find a statement 
about the Chalybes, though the tradition about them was per- 
fectly familiar from later authors, and if he does the same when 
commenting on Sesamus, he is surely doing so in order to show 
how Apollonius conformed to the old traditions. 


*» Of. frag. 48: perà 88 "Toy wodis, perà Zè Aecupds morapós; frag. 73: 
werd 88 Kardyn xédts, úrèp 8$ Spos Alryn; frag. 106: perà 34 BodOpwros 
róis, perà Bà Dpırds Aid». Cf. also frags. 265, 266, 275. 
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So also in other geographical passages, describing parts of 
the voyage uninterrupted by any incident, it is likely that 
Apollonius is following the itinerary of an old Periegesis. It 
is indeed probable that he would do so, just as a modern poet 
writing about Elizabethan or earlier explorers would inevitably 
refer to Hakluyt’s voyages and would very probably reproduce 
something of the flavour of the original. A passage worthy of 
examination is J, 580-608, which describes the voyage from 
Iolcus to Aphetae and thence to Lemnos. Here too the scholiasts 
have consulted various geographical authors: on Ticoly dxpm 
(568) is the note Twain dxpwrjpioy @ecoaAlas 3) Mayryolas, rwés 
82 THs Oeoxpurias, and there are also some notes on the etymology 
of place names; the note on Lemnos and Myrina (601), with 
the remark about the origin of its name, recalls a fragment of 
Hecataeus.*° Another geographical passage of the same kind 
is I, 922-85, which describes the voyage through the MéAas 
xéAmos and the Hellespont. The scholiast’s description of the 
Chersonese as jj perà Opdxny keuév (925) is evidently borrowed 
from a Periegesis which went from west to east as Hecataeus’ 
did. Interesting also is the poet’s phrase 'Afapv(8os jjna8óeccav 
nlova (982). The text of Stephanus s. v. "Afapvos runs ‘Exaraios 
8° ó Muujovos. Aapıyarov dxpyy eval ¢yow (frag. 220). Walter 
Leaf ® sought in vain for this dxpy, and it seems highly prob- 
able that Hecataeus wrote not dxpy but der} and that this is 
the source of Apollonius’ (oy. 

Two further reminiscences of Hecataeus in geographical 


2° Schol, f, 601-04a: . .. wóXMs 86 dori» 4 Muploy mpós TQ Teiler Tis 
Adfurow diros yap écriw h Aünuros: Exa yàp "Hóuwríap kal Möpırar. 
éxAnOy 06 dxd Muplens rijs Odavros yuracxés, Kpnddws 8& Ovyarpós. Heca- 
taeus, trag? 188a: Steph. Byz., s.v. Aguros: vwijcos xpós rjj Opdxn, abo 
wöAeıs Hovoa, “HAg¢aoriay kal Müpırar, ws ‘Exaraios Eópózp. Frag. 138c: 
ibid., 8.0. Mupira> xóňs d» Afurg. ‘Exaraios Evporp. fort xal rijs 
AloAldos XAN. drè Muplyns dudordpat 4 dxó Muplvov. 

*: Strabo on the Troad, pp. 93-04. 

*! Xen. Hell., II, 1, 29 writes as follows: Körwv 3 rais dyrea vajet 
Qeivyoy, éxel Eypo TO» 'A0gvalor rà mpáyuara Biehhapudva, karacxóyp érl 
whe 'Aßaprlda ri» Aauyákov axpay EXaBer abró0ev rà peydda ray Avodrdpov 
red» loria. Thus it is not a rocky promontory but more like a sandy 
beach, though he does call it an dxpa. Steph. Byz. after quoting Heca- 
taeus, continues: “Egopos 88 (frag. 46) ép rg € AMéye KAnOHrae adrhy 
dwd rìs dv Gux(Qayià: 'Afapr(bos bxd okaéeo» rh» Aduyaxoy kridórror. 
It is unfortunate that Ephorus’ actual words are not recorded. 
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_ passages call for special attention. In IV, 660 Apollonius Pe 
of the heroes as 


Adoovlns dxras Tupormidos elcopónvres, 


and we know that Hecataeus called Nola, which in his diss was 
held by the Etruscans, rds Adodyay.3° Again the Kavkıarös 
oxéreAos in the Ister (IV, 324) recalls the Illyrian tribe of the 
Kawuxol mentioned by Hecataeus.* Apollonius would naturally 
want to use words that suggested the ancient condition of the 
western world; it was natural that he should take such words 
from an author like Hecataeus and use them in a similar though 
not precisely identical way. l 
The affinity between Apollonius and Hecataeus is, however, 
not confined to the purely geographical passages. The two 
authors share a taste for aetiological legends explaining the 
origin of a city's name. This branch of mythology was also a 
favourite one among early logographers, some of whom wrote 
books on Krices, the legends associated with the founding of 
eities, "Though the scholia contain far more of these legends 
than does the text of the Argonautica, it is not lacking in them: 
the foundation of Pellene by Pelles (I, 177), the Judy "Apy&os 
in Aethalia (IV, 658), the origin of the water-carriers’ race in 
Aegina (IV, 1765-72). The story of the foundation of Miletus, 
which Hecataeus must have mentioned, is confined to the 
scholig;"5 but Apollonius pays the city the compliment of call- 
ing it wroAiedpoy &yavoi MiAyrow as the city of Erginus (I, 186). 
A development of this love of aetiological legends is the de- 
light which Apollonius takes in pointing out geograbhical land- 
marks, especially ojara and tombs, which recall and purport 
to prove the truth of legends. So also Herodotuseclaims to 
prove the truth of the miraculous repulse of the Persiasms from 
Delphi by pointing out the stones in the répevos of Athena 
Pronaea which were said to have fallen upon them from the 


?! Frag. 61: Steph. Byz., s. 9. NóÀa: «lus Abcóvor. ‘Exaraios Eüpósy. 
For the terminology used by Heeataeus in describing Italian towns see 
B. Schulze, De Hecataei Milesii fragmentis quae ad Italiam meridionalem 
pertinent (Diss. Leiprig, 1012). 

** Frag. 92: ibid., 5. v. Kavkıxol- K8yos xara rò» 'lório» kóMsop. "Exa- 
raios Edpiry. The scholiast maintains Ap. learnt about the Kaukıards 
ckóreAos from Polemon ér Kríceci "Irakixdy kal ZikeAuxp wóAewp. 

1*5 Schol., I, 185-888. 
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crags above? This device of illustrating past history or legend 
by a landmark or monument that any traveller might see must 
have been a favourite one of the logographers. Even Thucy- 
dides uses it in his rare digressions, which are in the style of 
thelogographers." By referring to these ovjzara in such various 
tegions Apollonius shows his acquaintance with the type of 
literature that combined geography with mythology. At the 
beginning of the poem, for example, in introducing Orpheus, 
he speaks of the power of his song in Thrace: 


pnya 8° àypuíBes, xetyys ert opara poris, 

aris Opmxins Zóvgs Em rnAedöwraı 

&elys orıydaoıy erprpysor, Ss Sy’ érurpd 

Oedryopévas böppuyyı karıyyaye Tleplndv — (T, 28-31). 
One may recollect that Hecataeus called Zévy a róis Kuxóvov,?* 
a name which recalls the Odyssey and might easily introduce 
further discussion of other myths. Again the tomb of Cyziens 
is described as onpa kai dyrydvoow idécfa (I, 1062), and the 
customs of the Ionians living in Cyzicus ér. viv recall the story 
of this king. Where else but from an old geographer was 
Apollonius likely to have learned about the monument of Poly- 
phemus in the land of the Chalybes (IV, 1476), the altar of 
Hecate in Paphlagonia set up by the Argonauts (IV, 250-52), 
or the tomb of Sthenelus, whose story the scholiast says he took 
from Promathidas (II, 911-14)? * 

His taste for using archaie place-ngmes is another charac- 
teristic which he shares with the logographers, but this kind of 
antiquarianism is a common feature of Alexandrian writing and 
not very much stress can be laid on Apollonius’ tendency to it. 
A few individual instances are nevertheless worth mentioning. 
EtpupéMu in Thessaly, which the Argonauts see from the sea, is 
found in this form only in Hecataeus;*! other authors use the 


** VIII, 39. 

3 E.g. his reference to inscriptions still readable in his digression 
about the Peisistratidae, VI, 54, 59. 

ss Frag, 161: Steph. Byz, s.v. Zum: rós Kixédywr. ‘Exaraios 
Bupdery. 

** Jt is quite a mistake to argue (as Höfer does, op. cit., p. 562) that 
this reference to customs prevalent elsér: viv denotes the poet’s use of 
a contemporary source. : 

** Cf. also II, 855; IV, 635, 550, 1151, 1473, 1618-20. . 

“17, 695; Hec., frag. 136. 
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form 'Epóuya.* Ephyra as an old name for Corinth is found 
in Hecataeus, and in a digression describing the later coloni- 
zation of Corcyra by the Corinthians Apollonius speaks of the 


Baxyiddat, yeay Edipyfe dóvres (IV, 1212). 


The scholiast in telling the story at greater length mentions no 
authority, but it is noteworthy that the style of his note con- 
forms in a remarkable manner to the narrative style of Hero- 
dotus (though it is not written in the Ionic dialect): MédAwoos 
ebepyercas rots KopwÜlovs—péAXovras yàp trò Belduvos rod röv 
*Apyelov Bacttéws Siadbapnvar éepptcaro—ripns róby rap abrois. 
€. . .? al more of Baxyid8a: vurrös &reAdovres rj oixlg rot *Axratwves 
éBó/Aovro dxocmüy roy maida: TÜV ÖL yovéwy åvreyóvrov ovvéBy 
Stacracbiyvat roy "Axraíova. peddAdvTov &è röv ‘Tobplov dyeofa:, 
cords èri roU Bwpoŭ 6 MédAwwoos moAA& rois Kopwhios Karmpdoaro, 
éày p) rbv rot wai8ds éxSurjowor Üávaroy. Tatra eixüv els Tov poKel- 
pevov Kpnuvoy éavróy éfaAey. of 82 KoptyOior ebAaBodpevor dverdiknrov 
Katadureiy röv rou "Arralwvos Üáyarov, dua này kai ToU Üelov xeAcvovros, 
e£eßaAov rots Baxyiddas.“4 This story is told with more liveli- 
ness and more literary grace than is commonly found in the 
scholia, and it may be remembered that Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus points out how the old logographers were not without a 
certain charm and grace. Again the use of Apis as an old 
name for the Peloponnese prompts the scholiast to write a note 
which very closely resembles the style of other fragments of 
Hecataeus: ‘Amis vijcos xepévg apd THs Kpürgs: Murdioy 8? 
wéhayos pO tis Kpyrgs, aðr yàp Míveos qv Baorglae N) ère 
Gararroxpardy bb’ abroy ras vroous èrolnoe. perà 99 rò Kpytixdy 
rò Aiyómriov.*® The note which follows, raising the old question 
of the division into continents, likewise recalls Hecatgeus as 
well as the polemic in Herodotus: jj 8è Alyvrros xarà pev rivas 
Tis 'Aaías dori, karà 8€ twas THs Após." Hecataeus was famous 
for regarding Egypt as part of Asia, because he accepted only 
two continents, Europe and Asia. 


*3 Of. Delage, op. oit., p. 81; Philippson in RE, s.v. Evpupeva. 

48 Frag. 120: Steph. Byz., s.c. KépirOos-  mÓMis tow roð "IoGpoi ris 
Tedowovmjoou. ‘Exaraios Eüpówp. ù aùr) édxadeiro "Eptpa dad 'Eó)pas 
ris Mópuykos ris "Eriunddus "yvraikós. 

t Schol., IV, 1212-142. *5 Schol., IV, 15642. ` 


** De Thuo., 5. tt Schol., IV, 1669; Hdt., II, 16. 
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Purely mythological details taken from the Genealogies of 
Hecataeus are not easily established, though there are two which 
the scholia explicitly claim: the ram of Phrixus which spoke 
with a human voice * and Athena’s title of Itonis in Thessaly 
which Apollonius gave her when calling the Argo &pyov *A@nvains 
"Iroví90s.5? It is important to note that his version of the 
homeward voyage of the Argonauts is certainly different from 
that of Hecataeus. The scholiast writes: ‘Exaraios 88 6 MuAyoıos 
ék ToU DBdowos ÜwAÜeiv els roy dxeavdy, elra éxeiÜey. eis tov Neikor, 
ödev eis THY Hyerépav ÜáXaacav.? Thus we have no reason to sup- 
pose that the fantastic geography of Hurope, with its amazing 
river system, which Apollonius presents is based on Hecataeus. 
But there are a number of very interesting points in this de- 
scription, beginning at IV, 259, which call for careful considera- 
tion. This passage, more than any other, seems to show the use 
which Apollonius made of earlier writers and how he was able 
to profit from what they wrote without merely copying from 
them. 

Apollonius introduces his fantastic geography as follows: 


garw yàp mAdos dAXos, 0v dBavdruy lepizes 
wéppadov, ot @7Bys Tprravidos Exyeydanıy. 
obmo Teipea mávra, Ta T obpavQ etAlocovrat, 
ovdé ri mw Aavady iepoy yévos tev. dxodoa 
mevOopeévots. olor 8’ Eoay "ApkáBes "Amdarnes, 
"Apxddes of Kal mpóoÜe oeAnvalns v8éovra 


toer, pyydv Ebovres èv otpeow (IV, 259-65). 


This mention of the Egyptian priests as the source of a fan- 
tastic story will come as a shock to those who have recently 
read Prof€ssor Heidel’s remarkable monograph on “ Hecataeus 
and thé Egyptian priests in Herodotus Book II,” 5: for the thesis 
of this essay is that, when Herodotus quotes the authority of 


**Schol., I, 256-59: h 3è loropla xeira wap’ ‘Rxaraly, ds ô xptds 
&AdAncer (Hecataeus, frag. 17). 

** Schol, I, 55la: 'Irw»ías 'A@nrds doriy lepdy dy Koporela rijs Bowrlas. 
6 uérrot ’Awoddesrios obx à» Aéyor Thr 'Aümrüp ext karackevj ris 'ApyoUs 
drè rijs dp Kopwrela dwixdioews, waddoy dt dad Oeccaluüs "Irwrlas, wepl 
üs “Exaraios pèr ép Tj al rör "loropióp (Hec., frag. 2). 

5 Schol., IV, 257-62b (Hec. frag. 18a). The other scholion on the 
same point (IV, 282-91b, Hec., frag. 18b) is almost m corrupt. 

*! Bee note 16 above. 
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these priests, he is in reality following Hecataeus, who in his 
turn quoted them—though without ever himself having had 
conversation with them any more than Herodotus had! This 
passage, then, if it could be shown that it had its origin in 
Hecataeus, might be used in support of such a thesis. But 
there are other and simpler. explanations possible. Plato intro- 
duces the legend of Atlantis by making Egyptian priests tell it 
to Solon, and there was nothing unusual in pretending that 
their knowledge of prehistoric times was more trustworthy than 
that of the Greeks. Apollonius, then, is deliberately setting 
out to give a specious appearance of antiquity to his description. 
So he refers to the Egyptians, calls the Nile Triton (supposedly 
an older name than NeAos), uses other archaic terms like 
TleAacyis xÜóv (265), “Hepin for Egypt (270), and so leads on 
io the story of Sesostris which, like Herodotus, he represents as 
a purely Egyptian story. . 

Indeed this whole introduction resembles a parody or a 
humorous adaptation of the logographer’s style, the kind of 
. thing that was doubtless written by Dionysius Scytobrachion,™ 
and may have been attempted by many other Alexandrian 
writers. The map set up in Aeaea (279-81) recalls the famous 
map of Hecataeus ** and the map which Aristagoras showed to 
Cleomenes;°* and the appeal to such a graven monument is 
intended to give the story an air of antiquity. The introduc- 
tion is in fact an elaborate device to give a pretence of genuine- 
ness to the fantastic geography which follows. Curious ideas 
about the Danube may have been frequent enough, but none 
quite so curious as those which make possible the story of the 
Argonauts’ return. Words deliberately reminiscent of old Ionian 
writers are chosen, like Sterexunpavro "^ (which recalls Flerodotus’ 


51 Heidel (op. oit., pp. 71-75) argues that this story is of Greek origin 
and that Herodotus (II, 102-11) got it from Hecataeus. See also his 
earlier article, “ A suggestion concerning Plato’s Atlantis,” Proo. of 
Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, 68, pp. 217 ff. 

53 Cf. E. Schwartz in RH, s. v. Dionysius (109) Skytobrachion. 

** Strabo, I, 1, 11: 'ypáuna microtperor éxelvov elvai dx rijs &AAns abro 
"pais. 

ss Hdt., V, 40: . . . xáXxeor wlrara dr ry yis dwdons weplodos drerdrunro 
«al ÜáXaccá re wüca kal worapol wárres. 

55989-84: ore 06 ris worauös, Umaror képas '(ülkearoto, 

ebpts re wpoßaßts re kal óÀxád: vit repoa 
"Iorpo» ju» xaMéowres éxàs dterexutparro. 
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remarks about the Nile and Danube)" and wapakéxAwav9? (a 
word used by Hecataeus in describing the position of Media 
relative to the Caspian Gates) .°° 

The scholia reveal, moreover, that Apollonius has taken various 
names from various geographical authorities. Their attempt to 
trace down the sources of the story of the flight and to sort out 
the various geographical opinions results merely in a collection 
of irrelevant information. They certainly present a formidable 
array of names, authors of Ivjs IIeplodo and Kríoess, but nothing 
emerges from a-study of these names. It is their notes on the 
individual names of places that are illuminating. They can 
cite Aeschylus as a source for the Rhipaean mountains; and 
Eratosthenes, so they tell us, mentioned the island of Peuce in 
the Danube,® which according to him was as large as Rhodes— 
but Herodotus had already spoken of islands in that river as 
large as Lesbos.* But Apollonius has many details in his 
description for which the scholiasts can find no authority, 
though they do their best, striving to trace the Xw9oí (321-22), 
the "Ayyovpov dpos, and the KavAwaxds okómeAos (823-26).°? It 
is unfortunate that it is not made clear how much use Apol- 
lonius made of Timagetus’ Ilepi Mpévov.®? 

The scholia offer no authority for the Bpiyor, calling them 
simply &0vos "IAAyplas,°* or for the island of Electris®® or for 
the story of how the Colchians who survived the massacre 
settled : 

of pty Em’ abráov vyowy Eßav, jow Ereoxov. 
Hepes, valovor 6° éxdvupor 'Ayróproto. 
of & dp’ èr’ "TAdvpixoto peda Babéos rorapoio, 


5' TI, 33% rois: dupdvest ra ph Yırwakdnera Texpatpdpuevos. 
se The Trinacrian sea 
yaly 8s tuerdpy wapaxéxMirat, el dreör 04 


Önerdpns yalns "AxeAwıos étarlnoty (292-93). 
** Frag. 286: xópa rais Kaorlas wapaxekNuiéyg wÜüaıs. 
e Schol., IV, 282-91b. *: Schol., IV, 311; Hdt., I, 202. 


*3 Cf. RE, s. v. Bindoi, “Ayyoupor dpos, Kavdcaxds oxómehos. 

“ The scholia refer to this author six times (see Wendel's index). 

“IV, 470. 

e TV, 505: arg 4 'Hiekrplis éyyts tor: ToU "Hpibárov woragoU. The 
fact that Theopompus mentioned the 'HAexrpiler is indeed an argument 
that they were mentioned by older geographers (Frag. 130—Ps.-Scym- 
nus, 369-74). 
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; rópßos Ir “Appovins Kinos Te, mÜpyov éapay 
áyBpácw "EyxyeMeaoiw èpéoro of 8 by Specow ` 
eéwalovow, Ämep re  Kepatna Kucdjoxovras (514-19). 


" the 'YAASes, the first ise which the heroes reached after 
` the rout of the Colchians (524), the scholiast says only &ßvos 
mept riy ‘TAAvpiay dard "YAAov. Certainly the style of these notes 
is reminiscent of the fragments of Hecataeus; and the Enche- 
lees, among whom some of the Colchians settled, find their place 
‘among the Illyrian tribes in the Periegesis.°° But the scholiasts 
are evidently mystified by the fantastic story, and after a while 
give up the attempt to explain what its sources may be, since 
the details appear to come from such various quarters; in the 
end they~are content to point out that this name or that is 
familiar. . 

So also modern scholars studying the story are inclined. to - 
conclude that Apollonius takes various details from various 
sources. Delage*' points out how Timagetus (this mysterious 
author frequently cited in the scholia) believed in a Mediter- 
ranean mouth of the Danube; and one can well believe that 
even in the time of Apollonius, when Central European geog- 
raphy was still a closed book to the Greeks, this belief was still. 
entertained by some and scoffed at by others. It is harder to, 
believe that the existence of the Alps was unknown in Alexan- 
drian circles and that: educated people believed in the joining 
of the Rhône and the Po;99 but Euripides, according to Pliny,” 
lent literary authority to this belief. It is possible to go right 
through the text of the Argonautica and, with the help of the 
scholia, tabulate information of this kind, some of which is 
probably not relevant. But Apollonius has to add some original 
invention of his own before he can combine the details, and the 
mixture of fable and science which results is inexplicable ex- 
cept on the supposition that it is designed to represent early 
ideas of geography. Apollonius is enough of an Alexandrian 
not to invent something áudprvpov when he can find authorita- 
tive testimony. Some of the details, therefore, are taken from 


** Frag. 103. èt Op. oit., p. 225. : 

“ But of. J. Pertsch, “Die Stromgabelungen der Argonautensage,” 
Berichte der sichisohen' Akad., phil.-hist. Klasse, 71 (1919), Heft 2. . 

Pliny, N. H., XXXVII, 2. Cf. Schol. Dion. Perieg., 289. 
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geographical sources; and it is his acquaintance with geo- 
graphical literature that enables him to use these a8 a means 
of giving an air of reality to the story. l 
If this conclusion is correct, the use which Apollonius made 
of his knowledge of early geographical literature is clearly re- 
vealed. The idea of combining geography and mythology goes 
as far back as Hecataeus (possibly even beyond him to Aristeas 
of Proconnesus, who finds no mention in the scholia). A num- 
ber of geographical details were taken by Apollonius from old 
geographers, and with these details went certain characteristics 
of style and even of vocabulary. The use of this information 
from old sources lent an air of antiquity to his description. 
When he came to Central Europe, however, his sources failed 
him. There is no indication that Hecataeus and the other early 
authors of Periegeses ever went far beyond the coast of Western 
Europe, except in speaking of the circumambient ocean and the 
great rivers like the Ister and the Eridanus; but even here there 
was no detailed information to be found and, since the country 
' was in any case unfamiliar to the Greeks of Alexandria, the poet 
could give free rein to his imagination; which indeed he did, 
calling upon the muses to bear the burden of his story and 
quoting the imaginary authority of Egyptian priests, whose 
knowledge was supposed to antedate the ages when the Greeks 
first came to the Mediterranean. 


LIONEL PHARSON. 
DarnHousis UNIVERSITY, 
HaLrrarx, Nova Boom. 
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CONCERNING GOTHIO INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 


I. Gothic siukan “to be sick” : siuks “sick”; an Isolated 
Type of Strong Verb. 


The Goth. verb siukan is strong (cf. kwas siukip, rls doGeve, 
k. 11, 29). It represents a semantically isolated type of verb 
in that verbs denoting a state of mind or body are otherwise 
regularly weak. Since the corresponding adjective stuks ex- 
isted, we should expect the strong verb stukan to have been 
supplanted by a weak verb? derived from the adjective just as 
in the later Germ. languages (cf. OHG siuhhan < *siuhjan : 
siuhhen : siechön from the adj. siuh : sioh; MHG sochen 
< *guken : ON sokna from the stem *suk- with low grade 
vowel; ON sjükna from the adj. sjükr). 

The Goth. verb siukan occurs only in the present tense. The 
question therefore arises as to why in the past tense the adjective 
siuks plus the substantive verb entirely supplanted the verb 
siukan, especially since both translated the same Grk. verb 
dodeveiv (cf. hwas siukip, jah ni siukau, tls doGevei, kai ox dodeva, 
k. 11, 29; stuks was,’ jo0éve, J. 11, 2). 

This substitution for the verb siukan of the adjective stuks 
plus the substantive verb in the past tense points towards the 
conclusion that the strong verb stukan denoting a state of body 
(“sick”) was already felt as an anomaly * and hence the pre- 


10f. fatrhtjan (without the reflexive sik) “to be afraid”: adj. 
fatirhts; [ga-] bleibjan “to be merciful, have mercy”: aj. bleips, ete. 

3 That is, either by *siukjan = OHG -eiuhhan or by eiukan : *siukatda 
(ef. OHG riohén “ to be rich "; adj. riohi “rich ”; armën “to be poor ” : 
adj. arm “ poor ” = Goth. -arman : -armaida : adj. *arms). .. 

* This phrase siuke was (}odre) is omitted by M. Metlen, JIGPA., 
32, 535-7, in his list of More Words in One Language than in the Other 
for the Same Idea. The phrase occurs J. 11, 2; 3; 6; R. 8, 8; k. 11, 21; 
Ph. 2, 27. 

+ This is supported by the fact that the strong verb siukan was in 
the later Germ. languages (OHG-MHG) entirely supplanted by the 
denominative weak verb. 

Compare the strong verb keinan, *kai, [us-] kijanata (L. 8, 6) which 
developed the weak preterite form [us-] keinóda (L. 8, 8). The strong 
form *kai was an anomaly because otherwise the stem of verbs belonging 
to the Ist ablaut series did not end in a vowel. The reason for the 
disappearance of *sauk is, of course, not parallel to that of *kai but it 
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terite forms *sauk: *sukum with ablaut variation were avoided. 
Its retention in the present tense may be explained as due to 
the influence of the corresponding adjective siuks with the same 
ablaut vowel as in stukan, possibly enhanced by the adjectival 
usage of the present participle stukands (kaxös bor L. 7, 2; 
vorav T: 6, 4). 

If the phrases stuks was (jo0éve J. 11, 2, R. 8, 8; äußere 
J. 11, 6; podévnoey Ph. 2, 27) : siukai wëseima HO MM 11, 
21) for *sauk : *sukeima represent a case of stylistic variation, 
this variation may be due to the anomalous character of the verb 
siukan. 


II. Gothic wakan, *wök : *wakatda? 


Jellinek (Geschichte der got. Sprache, 8 201) raises the ques- 
tion whether Goth. wakan represented the strong verb in spite 
of ON vaka, vakta : OHG wahhén, but without justification. 

The tendency to the -formation evident in ON vaka : OHG 
wahhén appears in Goth. *wökan, *wókaida which must be postu- 
lated from the verbal substantive wökains* (wökainim k. 6, 5; 
11, 27). If the Gothic had preserved PG *wakén (= vaka : 
OHG wahhén) we should have expected a verbal substantive 
*wakains instead of wökains*. 

It is evident then that Goth. *wökan, *wökaida took the place 
of PG *wakén and therefore that ON vaka : OHG wahhén do 
not support a Goth. wakan, *wakaida. Since Goth. *wökan 
represented a durative é-verb there is no reason for postulating 
another durative é-verb wakan : *wakaida, alongside *wókan; 
especially since we have no verbal substantive *wakains. The 
WGerm. öfj)-verb OHG wahhön : OS wakon, OE wacian does 
not repgesent another weak durative verb in addition to *wakén 
(ON vaka : OHG wahhén) but simply the secondary tendency 
for ö-verbs to interchange with ö-verbs. 

Jellinek has not mentioned in connection with this question 
the verbal substantive wékains* which affords the only evidence 
within the Gothic of the &verb. The verb *wökan, *wökaida 
supports the strong conjugation of wakan, *wók (== OE wóc)— 
“wokan, an é-verb, derived from *wök, originally a perfect 


shows, like *kai, that an anomalous form gives rise to a substitute form 
or expression. 
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tense °— and at the same time lends evidence against the ex- 
istence of a Goth. verb wakan, *wakatda inasmuch as the dura-. 
tive é-verb could hardly have existed in two forms, one with the 
low grade vowel a and the other with the high grade. vowel 4, 
and with exactly the same meaning. If this had been the case, 
one or the other would have disappeared (cf. wökains* not 
*wakains). ; 


III. Gothic -waknan, *wók : *waknöda? 


Jellinek (ibid.) likewise raises the question whether the in- 
choative verb -waknan corresponds to ON. vakna or to OE 
wecnan, wöc but again, as it seems to me, without justification. 

OE wecnan: wie (< *waknan : wok) “awaken” repre- 
sents the original inchoative function of the verb. Since, how- 
ever, the inchoative n-suffix was restricted to the present tense 
(cf. Goth. frathnan, frah) the preterite form *wök could have 
represented a durative function (“I watched; was on the watch; 
was watchful, awake) as well as the original inchoative func- 
tion (“I became awake, watchful; I awoke” == OE wéc). 

From the preterite form *wök a new present strong form 
wakan (without the inchoative n-suffix) was formed in Goth., 
denoting the corresponding durative function of *wók. The 
result of the new present tense wakan was that the preterite 
form *wök could not longer function as an inchoative verb but 
remained restricted to its durative function. This restriction 
necessarily led to a new preterite form of the inchoative -waknan. 
The original preterite form *wök was therefore Aiscarded in 
favor of *waknóda (— ON vaknada) after the example of the 


. 

5Cf. F. Specht, “Zur Geschichte der Verbalklasse auf -@” Zfogl. 
Sprachf., 62, 71-2. Specht here refers to ON vakinn as evidence of a 
strong verb “veka. This represents the current view but I do not believe 
that ON vakinn “awake” necessarily represents a past part. of a lost 
verb *vaka str. The lack of the palatal ki-umlaut — we should have 
expected *vekinn— points towards a secondary formation. There is 
nothing in the way of assuming that vak-inn represents an adj. outside 
the verbal system, derived from the stem vak- as in the inf. vaka 
(&-verb), i.e. vakinn “watchful, awake” : vak-a “to watch” (cf. 
geym-inn “heedful, attentive" : geym-a “to heed”; gat-inn “ watch- 
ful” : gæt-a “to watch over, attend," ete.). Cf. my article “ Old Norse 
fig-inn : tig-inn : fúinn : lú-inn,” SBN, 10, 60-55. 
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inchoative nón-verbs. OE wacnode (for wéc) shows a parallel 
development. 

In WGerm., on the other hand, the durative strong verb 
(= Goth. wakan) did not exist but was represented by the ë- or 
the. 6(j)-verb; OHG wahhén, wahhön = OS wakon, OF wacian. 
Hence, it is clear why OE tóc retained its inchoative function 
and why wecnan (— Goth. -waknan) did not follow the example 
of the nön-verbs, i. e., because the preterite form «óc remained 
inchoative. Besides, the nón-class in WGerm. was not so dis- 
tinetively developed as in Gothie® - ON." j 

The discrepancy to which Jellinek calls attention is, therefore, 
only apparent. OH wecnan : wöc represents the original status 
(prehistorical Goth. *waknan, *wök) whereas ON vakna, vaknada 
represents the secondary status which developed in Goth. 
(-waknan, -*waknóda) in order to differentiate the preterite 
form of the inchoative verb -waknan from that of the new 
durative verb wakan. 


IV. Gothic rigizjan* “ finster werden, sich verfinstern ”? 


According to the current view the denominative intransitive 
verb *rigizjan (rigis-z) has an inchoative sense “ finster werden, 
sich verfinstern.” 

The verb occurs only once (Mk. 13, 24): sauil riqiseib, 
6 FAs oxorwOycera. The Grk. original means “ The sun will 
be made dark." If the Goth. verb rigizeip corresponds in sense 
to the Grk, verb oxorw@ycera: (future passive of oxorl{o “ make 
dark” : oxéros “ darkness”), then rigizeib must have an in- 
choative sense “ will be made (== will become) dark.” 

Since, however, we have no evidence that intransitive jan- 
verbs are ‘primarily inchoative, it is a question whether rigiseip 
here has an inchoative sense “ will become dark.” The intransi- 
‚tive denominative jan-verbs are otherwise without exception 
durative in sense (cf. bleips : [ga-] bleibjan “sich erbarmen, 
to be merciful”; fulls : ufar-fulljan (K. 15, 58) “ überfüllt 
sein, to be full to overflowing”; ufarassus : ufarassjan “im 


* Of. us-keinan, *-kat : keindda. 

1 Of. fregna, frá : fregnada; sporna, sparn : spornada. 

£ The inchoative sense of intransitive jan-verbs is due to their usage 
with a prefix (cf. in-rauhtjan “ get into a state of anger, become angry,” 
in-gramjan “to beoome bitter,” ete.). 
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Überfluss vorhanden sein, to be in excess”; siponeis : siponjan 
“Schüler sein, to be a disciple”; rign : rignjan “ regnen, to 
rain," balbs : balpjan “kühn sein, to be brave,” eto.). 

It is hardly possible that rigizetp here represents a causative 
jan-verb, in which case it would represent an impersonal usage 
with sauil as its object (i. e., sauil rigizetp, “It will darken the 
sun — The sun will be darkened ”), for we have no such examples 
of an impersonal causative verb denoting natural phenomena.? 

The evidence then points to the conclusion that the verb 
rigizetp here represents the regular durative intransitive denomi- 
native jan-verb “will be dark” and that the Goth. translator 
has thus inaccurately rendered the Grk. original. Otherwise 
why was the regular inchoative n-suffix not utilized (i. e., saud 
*rigtznth) ?*° If Goth. rigizeth is of IE origin and with Feist 
(Etym. Wib. der got. Spr., 217) to be equated with OI rajasyáti 
“eg wird dunkel," it seems strange that the Goth. translator did 
not discard the form rigizeib in favor of *rigienip?* in which 
the n-suffix clearly differentiates the inchoative from the durative 
sense, especially since the intransitive jan-verbs were otherwise 
always durative in sense. 


V. Gothic judaWwiskón “to live like a Jew.” 
The verb judaiwiskón (*judaiwisks : judaiwiskö) was coined 
to translate the Grk. verb iovBaifey. Since the Goth. verb was 


° Rignjan* in M. 5, 45, rigneib (Bpexe:) ana garaihians is personal; 
[sa atta] rigneip, “He [the Father] rains (= makes it rain) on the 
just.” e bd 

10 Cf. the corresponding phrase in the ON Volusp. 57, 1: söl tér 
sortna “The sun will become dark.” 

ON røkkva, — : — rpkkoit "io grow dark,” although*the extant 
forms (r$kkr 8rd pers. sing. pres.) are ambiguous, most likey repre- 
sents a strong verb of the 5th ablaut series (of. Noreen, Aisl. Grm“, 
8 408) and not a jan-verb parallel to Goth. *rigisjan. 

“That Wulfila, however, did not always differentiate the durative 
intransitive verb from the inchoative verb of the Grk. original is clear 
from L. 1,53 gabignands (“ those who have become rich ”) = wAovrouyras 
“those who are rich” (xAovrei» “to be rich”) over against k. 9, 11 
in allamma gabignandans, & warri wXovrióuero: “being enriched 
(= becoming enriched) in everything.” 

The verb gabignan cannot in the first passage mean “reich sein” in 
conformity with the Grk. but “reich werden.” In his Vocabulary of 
Die Got. Bibel? Streitberg gives the meaning of gabignan as “reich 
sein” but in his Got. Grm. (§ 219,b) correctly as “reich werden.” 
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intransitive and durative in sense it naturally was formed as an 
ön-verb after the pattern of such intransitive denominative verbs 
(with suffix syllable) as P*ud-an-ón (biud-ans) “to be king,” 
frauj-n-ón (frauja) “to be lord, reign," ete. which likewise 
denote a manner of living or being. 

Aside from judatwiskön we have in Gothic only one other 
iskön-verb, viz. adwiskün, doynpovely, “ to treat shamefully ” and 
its compound ga-aiwiskön, karausxuvev “to put to shame, abuse ? 
(atwiskt, n. ja-stem, aicxivn “shame”; un-aiwisks, ämeruoxuvrös 
* without shame, unblemished ”). 

The formal resemblance between these two verbs aiwiskön and 
judawwiskén consists not only in the suffix -isk but also in the 
previous syllable -atw-(-diw- : -éw-). This formal resemblance 
may have been a contributing factor to the coining of judaiwiskön 
as an Ön-verb, but as.shown above, the ón-verb judatwiskön is, 
on account of its intransitive durative character, justified with- 
out assuming any influence on the part of the verb aiwiskön. 
However, since both are isk-verbs they cannot formally be sepa- 
tated from each other and this fact leads us to the question as 
to why the native denominative verb from aiwiski was an ón-verb 
(aiwiskön). 

Since the substantive ja-stem aiwiski “shame” existed (but 
no 6(n)-stem *aiwisk-a, -0) we should have expected a jan-verb 
*atwiskjan “to treat shamefully.” Since aiwiskön represents 
the only native iskén-verb in Gothic we must turn to the other : 
Germ. languages for a solution of the 4skón-verb. Here the 
conditions in ON afford us some light. 

In ON all the denominative isk- (> sk-) verbs are ón-verbs; 
viz. elska “to love,” heimska “to make a fool of, mock,” 
lymskask * to ‘act cunningly,” and 4llska “to be ugly, wicked,” 
four if number. In my article “ The Suffix -sk- in Old Norse 
Elska,” (A.J. P., XLIX (1928), pp. 188-195) I explained the 
ön-conjugation of these verbs as due to the fact that they were 
derived not from the corresponding adjectives (elskr, heimskr, 
lymskr, *Hlskr) but from the corresponding ón-substantives 
(elska, heimska, lymska, £llska). With this secondary iskön-type 
in ON we may compare the original sk-verbs!? (with IE sk- 
suffix), OHG eiscön (eisca), forscon (forsca). 


13 Cf, Goth. fiskén : ON fiska, -ağa : OHG fiskón (Lat. piscüri) with 
original -sk- of the stem. This IE dénominative dj0-type may have (on 


6 
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These conditions in ON point to the conclusion that the isk- 
verbs in Gothic were likewise ön-verbs derived from the corre- 
sponding 6(n)-substantives. This original iskön-type does not 
occur in our Gothic texts but the assumption of its existence 
(in common with ON) could explain the ön-verb atwiskön as an 
analogical formation; i.e., that aiwiskön was formed after the 
pattern of these iskön-verbs (preserved in ON) derived from the 
corresponding 6(n)-substantives in spite of the corresponding 
ja-stem atwiski. At any rate, Goth. aiwiskön cannot formally 
be separated from the ON ska-type which always appears as an 
ön-verb. . 

To return to judatwiskön, whether this newly coined verb 
stood under the influence of aiwiskön and thus followed the 
(lost) iskön-type or not, the ön-formation was in keeping with 
the intransitive durative sense of the verb. It is, however, most 
likely that both these factors (the iskön-type and the intransitive 
usage) were involved, especially since judaiwiskön, like aiwiskön, 
contained a w before the isk-suffix. The -aiwiskön of jud- 
aiwtskén was phonetically identical with aswiskön * except for 
the vowel ai — 6. 

The whole question of the denominative isk-verbs in Germ. 
should receive a thorough treatment. I find no mention of this 
verbal type in Wissmann's monograph “ Nomina Postverbalia in 
den germ. Sprachen, I. Teil: Deverbative 6-Verba,” Ergünzungs- 
heft zur Zfvgl. Sprachf., Nr. 11, 1982. 


VI. Gothic blötan (Aarpeíav, veßeodaı) “to worship.” 


The verb blötan is used transitively in T. 2, 10 gup blötan 
(gup object of the substantivized inf. blötan) == Grk. 6eooéfeu 
“godliness” and in Mk. 7, 7 ip sware mik blötand, yár 88 
céBovrai pe, “ But in vain do they worship me.” 


account of the -sk- of the stem) had a contributory influence on the later 
verbal formations with suffix -skó and -iskö (cf. ON fiska, -ada : elska- 
aða; OHG fiscón : eisoón : forscón). 

13Tt£ will be noted that the Goth. scribe has translated the Grk. 
smridfew “to be.like a child (»jmos), be childish,” by barnisks wisan 
not *barniskón (cf. nymátere, barniskai sijaip, K. 14, 20), which is addi- 
tional evidence that the newly coined verb judaiwiskön stood under the 
influence of aitwiskön; otherwise we should have expected judaitwiske 
wisan = lovdalter, “be like a Jew, be Jewish.” 
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In L. 2, 37 bidóm blötande, Sejcect Aarpevovoa, “ worshiping 
in prayer ” the verb is used without an object and hence may be 
construed either transitively with an object (gup) understood 
or in the so-called “ absolute ” function, equivalent to a durative 
intransitive verb “ performing worship, rendering religious ser- ` 
vice” (cf. OE godum blötan “to render service to the gods”). 

There is no reason why we should not assume that the Goth. 
verb blötan could be used in this intransitive durative sense of 
* performing a religious sacrifice " (cf. ON-OE blot, “ sacrifice”) 
especially since it is possible that the verb blötan may represent 
a weak verb of the at-class ** which may denote the intransitive 
function. 3 

Assuming then that blötan could be used in this intransitive 
sense, we may easily explain the irregular verbal abstract blöt- 
tnassus (Opyoxela, Aatpela) “worship” as due to the influence 
of the type gudj-inassus derived from gudj-inön (gudja). The 
inön-verbs denoted primarily a durative intransitive function *° 
“to carry out an office”; gudja “ priest,” gudj-inón “to act in 
the capacity of priest,” gudj-inassus “acting in the capacity of 
a priest” > “priesthood "; hence blötan “to perform the ser- 
vice of a heathen priest” (cf. ON blót-maór) : blöt-inassus 
* performing the service of a priest" > “worship.” 

Von Bahder (Verbalabstracta, 116) rightly doubts the exist- 
ence of a verb *blötinön but he has failed to give the reason for 
this, viz. that the form blötan could have exactly the same mean- 
ing as *blötinön “to perform a religious service,” which fact 
renders the assumption of a verb *blótinón unnecessary. 

Since the verbal suffix -inassus was derived from tndn-verbs, 
it is quite natural that this suffix should be extended to any 
verbal stm Which, like the indn-verbs, denoted a durative 
intranfitive usage. We have, e. g., the adjective wans “lacking,” 
wan-ains “a lacking, want” (verb *wanan, *wanaida “ to lack,” 
ef. ON vana, OE wanian, OHG wanón, all ón-verbs), hence 
wan-innassus “a lacking, want.” Here again Von Bahder 
(ibid.) rightly doubts the existence of a verb *waninön but he 


4 Cf. the ON denominative verb blóta, blótaða (from the subs. blót) 
which could originally have meant only “to perform a blót — heathen 
sacrifice” > “to worship.” 

15 The intransitive indn-verbs could, of course, become transitive (cf. 
leikeis “ doctor,” leikindn “to be a doctor ” > “to cure” == Separate), 
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' fails to see that it is the intransitive durative sense of the verbal 
stem wan- “to lack” which renders the assumption of a verb 
*wanindn unnecessary for the formation of the Yen abstract 
Wan-inassus. 

The evidence then points towards the Soden that both 

.waninassus and blötinassus are of analogical origin due to the 
intransitive force of the verbal suffix -inassus. The verb blötan ` 
was therefore most probably used not only in a transitive but 
also in an intransitive sense which constituted the bridge between 
blötan and the 4nón-verbs. The semantic element ** involved 
in this problem of verbal suffixes has not been sufficiently 
emphasized. 


VII. Gothic bragjan “to run." 


Grienberger (ibid., 217) considers pragjan a denominative 
verb from a substantive *praga- or *pragd-. This is of course . 
possible (cf. OE *prégan “to run” from prag “lapse of time”). 
But there is another possibility which Grienberger has over- 
looked, viz. that the j-suffix is original. 

If we connect prag-jan with Grk. rpéyo : rpóx-os"' we must 
assume that the radical vowel d in prag-jan represents an IE č. 
According to Brugmann** the iterative-causative suffix -óio : 
-öie-ti was used with verbs containing the radical vowel IE ð 
(cf. Grk. $épo : dopéo, Lat. decet : doco) in which case. the 
j-suffix in Jrag-jan could be original just as, e. g., in far-jan (cf. 


1 Tt wil be noted that the verbal abstract us-blöteing, mapdxAncis, 
“ prayer, entreaty " is transitive in force. The jan-verbs (from which 
the eini-suffix is derived) were predominantly transitive. Therefore it 
is not necessary to postulate with Grienberger (Untersuchungen sur 
got. Wortkunde, 51) a verb *us-bldtjan—Grienberger writes uf-Bloteing, 
*uf-blétjan— (which would most probably be causative in force), for a 
verb *us-blótan could be transitive (wapaxaAév) “beseech.” The transi- 
tive function of this verb could form the bridge connecting the verbal 
abstract with the jan-verbs, just as the intransitive function of blötan ` 
(Aarpeöeır) “to perform a religious ceremony ” connected this verb with 
the indn-class and hence with the verbal abstracts in -inassus. With 
us-blöteins compare ga-skaideins (aiadrohk}) “difference” : ga-skaidan 
[sik] trans. 
?70f. Grienberger (ibid,) and Feist, Biym. Wib. der gd. Sprache, 
' 278-9. 
- 3: Grundriss, IL, 3°, 122. ` 
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Grk. mepdw : möp-os, wopevouas) and the weak conjugation of 
prag-jan may be explained as due to the j-suffix just as in the 
case of far-jan. 

It will be noted that whereas the durative intransitive verbs 
ligan “to lie,” sitan “to sit" have entirely lost the original 
j-suffix, the iterative intransitive verbs of motion farjan (along- 
side faran) “to travel [by ship] ” and pragjan “to run” have 
retained it. I believe that the retention of the j-suffix in the 
latter type is due to at least ¿wo causes; viz. (1) to association 
with the denominative jan-type (cf. farjan : ON ferja, far 
“ship ”; laistjan “eine Spur (laists) verfolgen” > “folgen”; 
and perhaps also *gaggjan, gaggida (L. 19, 12) “einen Gang 
(gagg) machen”) and (2) to association with the intransitive 
usage of jan-verbs denoting motion of the type waltjan “to toss 
[of waves],” ga-wandjan (without stk) “to turn,” etc. 

If we may assume that these factors account for the retention 
of the j-suffix in farjan and bragjan, we may perhaps explain 
the retention of the j-suffix in wahsjan (over against ON vaca, 
WüGerm. *wahsan) “to grow." It is possible that the j-suffix !? 
in wahs-jan was identified with the j-suffix of the type farjan : 
prag-jan because of the semantic similarity between the two 
types, i.e., both types represented intransitive verbs denoting a 
change, one of place, the other of condition (cf. Goth. wairpan 
“to become" : Lat. vertere “to turn”; Eng. turn = move 
around : turn gray == become gray). The retention of the 
j-suffx in wahs-jan may then perhaps be due to the example of 
the intrangitive verbs of motion of the type far-jan : prag-jan. 
This seems all the more likely in that the durative intransitive 
verbs sttan “to sit” and ligan “to lie” have, on the other hand, 
entirely 18st the j-suffix. However, there is the possibility that 
wahs-jan stood under the formal influence of the verbs of the 
seventh ablaut series with j-suffix in the present tense (cf. hlah-' 
jan, haf-jan, skap-jan, etc.). But this possibility seems more 
remote when we consider that Goth. wahs-jan (with j-suffix) 


1° The j-suffix in wahs-jan is generally explained as causative (wahseip 
= Sansk. vaklayati “he causes to grow” < IE *yoqs-éie-tt); see 
Kieckers, Handb. der got. Sprache, 203, 219. But the original causative 
force of the suffix became iterative in conformity with the intransitive 
sense which the verb assumed in Germanic. 
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can hardly be separated from North ?? and West Germ. *wahsan 
(without j-suffix). If the analogy in question obtained in 
Gothie, why did it not obtain in North and West Germ., where 
the j-suffix in the seventh ablaut series was likewise preserved 
(cf. Goth. haf-jan : ON hefja, OHG heffen; Goth. skapjan : 
ON skepja, OHG skepfen) ? 

At any rate, the semantic factors of this problem concerning 
the retention of an original j-suffix should be considered in con- 
junction with the purely phonetic aspects. The verb pragjan, 
if not denominative in origin, belongs to the type farjan. That 
the j-suffix in wahsjan was retained because of its meaning and 
thus identified with the j-suffix in the type farjan is not at all 
certain but at least possible. The example of the durative 
intransitive verbs sitan and ligan favors this hypothesis. 
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THE ISLANDS OF PEISISTRATOS. 


One of the more confused passages in Pliny’s geographical 
books (Nat. Hist., V, 186-8) mentions the Islands of Peisis- 
iratos. Pliny is enumerating the islands off Asia, starting 
from Egypt (128, insularum ante Asiam prima est in Canopico 
ostio Nili—Pharos) and ending at the Hellespont (141). The 
main items are Cyprus (129), Rhodes (132), Samos (135), 
Chios (136), Lesbos (139). The general direction, we see, is 
northwards. He concludes his notice of Chios with the words: 
posita est inter Samum et Lesbum, ex adverso maxime Ery- 
thrarum. The next two sections I quote complete, from May- 
hoff's text, whose punctuation only I modify: 


(137) Finitimae sunt Tellusa quam alii Daphnusam scribunt, 
Oenusa, Elaphitis, Euryanassa, Arginusa cum oppido—ianr hae 
circa Ephesum-—et quae Pisistrati vocantur Anthinae, Myon- 


? Cf. OSwed. væva : Olcel. vaca. (Noreen, Asohw. Grm., $ 540, Anm. 
4). Kieckers (ibid. 203) says of Goth. wahsjan: “Andere Sprachen 
weisen kein j auf.” 
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nesos, Diarrheuss—in utraque oppida intercidere—Poroselene 
cum oppido, Cerciae, Halone, Commone, Illetia, Lepria, Aethre, 
Sphaeria, Procusae, Bolbulae, Pheate, Priapos, Syce, Melane, 
Aenare, Sidusa, Pele, Drymusa, Anhydros, Scopelos, Sycusa, 
Marathusa, Psile, Perirrheusa, multaeque ignobiles, (138) clara 
vero in alto Teos cum oppido, a Chio LX XII D, tantundem ab 
Erythris: iuxta Zmyrnam sunt Peristerides, Carteria, Alopece, 
Elaeusa, Bacchina, Pystira, Crommyonnesos, Megale: ante 
Troada Ascaniae, Plateae tres, dein Lamiae, Plitaniae duae, 
Plate, Scopelos, Getone, Arthedon, Coele, Lagusae, Didymae. 

Mayhoff puts a full stop before tam hae circa Ephesum, and 
so refers those four words to what follows instead of to what 
precedes: I do not think the words tam hae could bear that 
meaning. 1 have removed another full stop at the end of 137, 
before clara vero: those two words answer ignobiles and I mean 
my comma to allow for that. 

Two corrections of names I offer at once: for circa Ephesum 
in 8 136 read circa Lesbum, and for Teos in 8 188 read Tenedos. 
These changes, if accepted, give a decidedly northerly bias, and 
the reader should not accept them till more of the argument 
has been developed. Provisionally I justify them (a) because 
Arginusa is near Lesbos, not near Ephesos, (b) because Teos is 
not an island and though Pliny sometimes mistakes a penin- 
sula for an island, the emphatic in alto points very strongly to 
Tenedos, though the distances which follow are false. 

The names which can be placed are: Oenusa, Arginusa, 
Poroselene, Sidusa, Pele, Drymusa, Marathusa, Teos or Tenedos, 
Carteria, Bacchina(?), Lagusae(?). Getone reappears in IV, 
74 (Gethohe, seemingly near the Chersonese). It is not neces- 
sary to equate Alopece with Alopeconnesos (IV, 74), nor Halone 
with thee Propontis island of that name (V, 151); the latter 
mighte conceivably be equated with Halonnesos near Embata 
(Strabo, XIV, 1, 33) south of Erythrai, but since two Halon- 
nesoi and one Halone are already distinguishable, it seems sim- 
plest to distinguish one more here. For Myonnesos, see below. 

If we follow the known names, the first list of islands (§ 137) 
starts northwards from Chios city to Oinoussai, passes up east 
of Lesbos, past Arginousai to Poroselene, then comes south, past 
Sidousa (somewhere in Erythrean territory (Thuc., VIII, 24, 
2; cf. Stephanos, s. vv. Xí0ovoa and Zıdous) to Pele, Drymousa, 
and Marathousa, all three in the Gulf of Smyrna, just north of 


port 
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Klazomenai (Thue., VIII, 31, 3). Neither Teos nor Tenedos 
is éxacily i in this route, but Tenedos seems to me a more intelli- 


gible ‘footnote to it than Teos would be. Second list (8 138), 


headed “iusta, Zmyrnam”: of these names two (Karteria, 
Bakcheion) are’ near Phokaia .(Thuc., VIII, 101, 2; Livy, 
XXXVII, 21), and Hlaiousa is: off Lebedos just south of 


Arginousai (Strabo, XIII, 1, 67); i.e., the list emerges from 


the Gulf of Smyrna and meets the list in 137. I think it 
probably goes up to the Hekatonnesoi (see below). Third list 
(8138), headed “ante Troada,” begins, I believe, where the 
second leaves off. In this, if Lagousai is rightly equated with 
the small island north of Tenedos which Philippson (Topo- 
graphische Karte des westlichen Kleinasien, Blatt 1) marks 
“Rabbit Island (Lagusae?),” then the absence of Tenedos is 
noteworthy; otherwise, one might think the list did not go 
north of Cape Lekton. I note finally that both Arginousai and 
Tenedos are given in 140, among the islands off Lesbos. This 
gives us a fourth list (Arginusae, Phellusa, Pednay T'enedus) 
which crosses the first and third. 

The reader should now consider the corrections: “iam hae 
circa Lesbum” and “clara vero in alto Tenedos,” proposed. 
. above. None of the three lists goes south. of Chios city, and 
the third ends up near the Hellespont. Neither Ephesos nor 
Teos is in the picture at all. 

What then of the islands of Peisistratos? They come between 
Arginousai and Poroselene. If we look at the map, we see that 
they can hardly be other than the Erarórmoot opposite Aivalyk 
at the entry to the Adramyttian Gulf: Poroselene*is one of 
them. 

Strabo (quoted below) says of the Hekatonneso®thatthey are 
20 in number, or (as Timosthenes says) 40: they are called 
Hekatonhesoi not because there are 100 of them, but after 
Apollo == Hekatos. If, as seems possible, we have here a partial 
list of them, then Nesos, the largest of the group, must be men- 
tioned. Nesos, known from coins, from a decree of the city of 
Nesos, from the Athenian Assessments, and from an archaic 
dedication in Athens, is never named in literature: Never, 
that is, in the texts as we have them; but it must I believe be 


1Coins in Head, Hist. Num.*, p. 563; the decree; I. G., XII, 2, no. 
645, — 0. G. I., 4; Assessments, I. G., I*, 64 (cf. Meritt and West, The 


* 
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restored in Strabo certainly, and perhaps in “ Skylax,” and here. 
The curious name which looks like a common noun was likely 
to puzzle copyists. XE 

Strabo, XIII, 2, 5: xarà 82 rv mopôpòv rov perakd ris "Aoías 
Kai ris Aécflov vgoía écTi wept dxoow (as dt Tipocbéms dol, rer- 
Tapákovra), kaÀoUvra, © ‘Exardévyncor—aAnoloy & roórov isti kal 
4 llop8oseXjvg mów Ópóvupov Exovoa Ev abrj, Kal mpd ras móÓAeos 
Tajrjs dÀÀx visos [mós] pelLov abrgs C kal Nyoos módis > ópóvupos 
épgnos. The first mós must go, as all editors agree; on the 
other hand, önwvupos needs rós, and the conjunction vjvos 
adds is too good to sacrifice altogether. Pliny (as I think we 
shall see) confirms this sense, the city of Nesos had perished 
by Roman times. . 

* Skylax" 97:? xarà 8 raórqv (sc. AéoBov) vgaós dorı xal 
odds, Svopa 82 raírgs < Nicos, kat > HlopdoceAyy. The superfluous 
dvona 8 ravrys would be very singular in “ Skylax ” unless there 
were some special reason, such as the use of a common noun as 
a proper name supplies. Alternatively, we might perhaps write 
xara 0? rary Nijods sr kai HopdoceAjvy, and regard [wóXs 
évopa de Taurys] as a gloss on Naoos. 

Coming back to Pliny: it is possible they were called Peisis- 
tratos’ islands, but we know that one explanation of their usual 
name was that they were Hekatos’ islands, and I suspect we 
should understand quae Hecatt vocantur, or something of that 
sense, however we may explain the corruption. One of the 
two islands whose cities have perished must be Nesos (cf. 
Strabo); we are left with Anthinae myon (and variants, see 
Mayhoff’s apparatus) for the first name of all. It has been 
thought that Stephanos, s.v. XaAxıs: (' vgoos Exovoa «uv 
épdvupoy *pòs tj Adoßp, may give the name of one of our group: 

è ; 


Athenian Assessment, p. 81); archaic dedication, I. G., I’, 647; “never 
in literature,” see Schwahn, s.v. Nesiotai (1) in Pauly-Wissowa. 

>] use the section numbers of G.G. M. (not those of the MSS and 
of Fabricius). I write * Skylax " as one might “ Baedeker,” “ Debrett,” 
“Webster.” I take the periplous we have to be a many times re-edited 
version of the original Skylax. 

*T suspect that Pliny wrote Pisistrati and that the corruption goes 
back to a Greek source (Isidoros?): alwep ‘Exdrov xaMoUrra4 could, not 
inconceivably, come out as at Ilewirrpárov xadoiprat. TTEPEK: 


TTEICIC<TP>. 
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perhaps it hides in Cerchiae. To make these considerations 


. eonerete: ^ 


Finitimae [sc. Chio] sunt: Thallusa;*. . . Oenussae; Hlaphi- 
tis, Euryanassa, Arginusa cum oppido (iam hae circa Ephesum); . 
et almep "Exárov vjoot xaAotvra:: Anthemion;° Nesos, Diarrheusa 
(in utraque oppida intercidere) ; Poroselene cum oppido; Chal- 
cis; Halone; Crommyonesos; . . . Sidusa; Pele . . . multaeque 
ignobiles, clara vero in alto Tenedos. $. . . iuxta Zmyrnam sunt: 
Peristerides; Carteria; Alopece; Elaeusa ; Baechion; Pystira; 
Crommyonesos; Megale. ante Troada: Ascaniae . 


I have restored Crommyonesos not only (as Mayhoff does) 
for Comminesos in 138, but also for Commone in 137. Crom- 
myonesos: Crommyonesos. I take them to be the same island 
(as Arginusae in 140 are the same as Euryanassa Arginusa in 
187). The “second list," headed iusta Zmyrnam, passes Pho- 
kaia with Carteria and Lebedos with Elaeussa, and it is alto- 
gether likely that with Crommyonesos Megale it reaches the 
Hekatonnesoi: the “third list” then begins ante T'roada. 
Crommyonesos is no doubt the island marked Krommydonisi 
on Philippson’s map. (Megale is possibly Pordoselene : ef. 
Stephanos, 8. V. Sedryns jus.) 

It is premature to speculate what this curiously convoluted 
course has to tell us about Pliny's method of contaminating his 
sources. A really geographical edition of his geographical books 
is wanted first; and that will not be easy to get. There are 
few more delicate tasks than reconstituting a geographer’s text, 
where corruption is constant in the mass of proper pames, but 
the restorer must always use the dangerous method of harmoni- 
zation. And he must dare sometimes to correct not Pliny's text, 
but Pliny himself. I offer my suggestions above," not às à text, 


* MS Thellusa suggests Thallusa rather than Tellusa. 

"Anth[in]emyon. I am rather shy of suggesting “Anthine <Crom)- ` 
ınyon<nesos> Nesos,” making a third mention of Onion Island—or with 
Bolbulae a fourth! 

° The distances (a Chio LXXII D, tantundem ab Erythris) are utterly 
false for Tenedos, but not far out for Teos. I do not think Teos can 
have been meant originally (so. by Pliny's original). But Pliny does 
not in fact mention Teos elsewhere in his geography; he may have 
excerpted the distances for use with Teos, and inserted them here; i. e., 
the error Te[ned]os occurred already in Pliny's own MS. 


B. G. U. II, 415. “ANB 


but as a basis for discussion. Perhaps I am proposing to 
obliterate precious evidence of Peisistratos’ Sigeion wars, or his 
family's later sojourn under Persian rule." 


H. T. Wapz-GzRY. 


Insrrrurs yor ApyaNoxp BTUDY. 


B. G. U. O, 475. 


A fresh interpretation of B. G. U. II, 475 (2nd cent. A.D.) 
has recently been proposed by Dr. Naphtali Lewis. The papy- 
rus is & report of rent obtained from the lessees of an estate 
formerly in private possession but now under the control of the 
imperial treasury. Dr. Lewis has given a useful recension? of 
the text, and I repeat it here for the reader's convenience. 


cvyjxÜg ex SupjuaÜwrwo? [vpó]vepov ...a[. .] 
"Anarlas, vıve 82 rod te[poráro]v rape[ioly € (érovs)* 
Eorı 82 
dd ápyvpíov (raAávrov) 7 (8paxpév) “Ap = 
D. pera rò dmowomdev Vrép te Tomor 
&oucjrov pepevnkóroy Kal ANo 
Imwderruy elva & ovprrdor ral 
dpreuxay Krypatroyv peradobévrav 
elva èv ráfa abrovpyovgévov evioy p- 
10. daräy dy pay TereAevrmkörwv ay ðè 
ávakeyopokórov &p(yvpíov) (ráAavrov) a (Opaxuàs) eade 


Aemà ^ dpyvpiov (ráAavra) £ (dpaxpal) "ARKI 
© o 8 dv doerpáy[05 v]wip Anupdr[ov] 
790 airod & (Erovs) (réAavra) 98 (8paxpat) “Bug == 


For the first time since the text was originally published by 


"No use has been made in the above of the evidence of the Attic 
Quota-lists. In them, Zijoósi and 'EAaotcw: both appear with the 
modifier "Epv@palwy, and should no doubt be ‘identified with Pliny’s 
Sidusa and Elaeusa. See the forthcoming Athenian Tribute Liste by 
Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor, in the “ Gazetteer,” s. v. EpuOpaio. 

1 Olassical Philology, XXXIII (1938), pp. 88 f. 

* The papyrus has substantially the same text on recto and versao. 
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Wilcken è in 1885, Dr. Lewis has arrived at a clear and correct 
statement of the accounting of the report. In accepting ¢ 
(érovs), the obvious reading of the papyrus in 1. 2, he has elimi- 
nated the distortion introduced by (rdAavra) s, a reading pro- 
jected by Rostovtseff * in his discussion of the text. Although 
he makes no statement to that effect, Dr. Lewis’s successful 
treatment of the arithmetic is dependent on his recognition of 
the fact that the sum which is expected at the end of l. 2 was 
not entered even after it was obtained in l 14. čeri 8¢, which 
constitutes the whole of 1: 3; marks the beginning of the detailed 
&ccount, and there is unavoidably, in the present state of the 
text, an anacoluthon between ll. 2 and 8. 

The reasons, however, assigned in ll. 5-11 for the reduction of 
the rent from 8 tal. 4049 dr. 1 ob. to 7 tal. 1926 dr. need to be 
teéxamined. The property from which no return is expected is 
described in the following terms: (1) rómev dourrov pepernxdtor, 
(2) Ar INAodevrov dva Ev cuprradot, and (3) dyredixay krguárov 
peradoüéyroy elva Ev rage abrovpyoupévoy evioy picfwrdy dy pv 
rereAevrykórav dy 0? dvaxexwpyxdrwv. In (1) and (2) the parti- 
cipial phrase gives the reason why the property does not produce 


° Ulrich Wilcken, “Beitrag zur Kenntnis der roemischen Bodenver- 
waltung Aegyptens," Éiudes arohéologiques, linguistiques et historiques, 
dédiées à Mr. le Dr. O. Leemans (Leyden, 1885), pp. 67 f. 

* Michael Rostowzew, Studien eur Gesohiohte des römisohen Kolonates 
(Arohio für Papyrusforsohung, Beiheft 1, Leipzig and Berlin, 1910), 
p. 188. 

5'The method of bookkeeping is illustrated by P. Tebt. I, 89 (113 
B.C.), where the total recorded in 1. 8 checks with the total recorded 
in 1. 32. Similarly, in P. Tebt. IT, 330 (224 A. D.), the words y(lrorra:) 
al w(poxeluervat) in 1, 16 refer to the amount recorded in l. 11. (Both 
texts may be consulted in A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri IL 
[* Loeb Classical Library," Cambridge and London, 1934], Nos. 368 and 
400.) Cf. P. Mich. III, 200 (181-180 B.O.1), 17, note. For the con- 
tribution of Ptolemaic policy to this type of accounting see W. L. 
Westermann, * Hadrian's Decree on Renting State Domain in Egypt,” 
J. B.A., XI (1925), pp. 100 f. Its influence continues to be felt in the 
accounting methods of the sixth and seventh centuries A.D.; ef. E. R. 
Hardy, Jr., The Large Hstates of Byzantine Hgypt (New York, 1931), 
pp. 100£.; Michael Schnebel, “ An Agricultural Ledger in P. Bad. 95,” 
J.B.A., XIV (1928), pp. 341ff. A detailed technical study of the 
papyrus accounts is very much needed to clarify the relation between 
government accounting and that used on the private estates on the one 
hand, and between these and ordinary private bookkeeping on the other. 
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rent. With regard to (3), Dr. Lewis is quite right in feeling 
that keraßoßevrov requires elvat xrà. to complete it? but in mak- 
ing a unit of abrovpyovpévey . . . dvakexupykörwv, dependent on 
ráfa, and understanding the words to mean “in the roster of 
certain lessee-cultivators some of whom have died and others 
fled,” he misses the point.” Both Wilcken® and Preisigke® 
recognize that &v ráfe. abrovpyoupévey is a complete phrase. Ex- 
pressions of this type are regularly used to indicate classes of 
persons!? or of land.4 Since vineyards are in question, éy rage 
abrovpyouuévov marks the category of land to which they belong.” 
Once this fact is established, the category can be readily iden- 
tified. On this point Preisigke is of no real help since he re- 
stricts his translation to the bare meaning of the words.5 The 
explanation offered by Wilcken ** in 1885 is not tenable in the 
light of present knowledge. It is not credible that neighboring 
peasants could have exploited abandoned vineyards to their own 
profit without making the due payments to the treasury, espe- 
cially if their activity were so well known to officials as to be 
mentioned in a report of rent. Rostoviseff has understood com- 
pletely the bearing of the phrase, but his statement gives no 


*'The same construction was placed on these words by Preisigke; ef. 
note 9. 

7 Apart from the Berlin papyrus, Preisigke (Wörterbuch der grieohi- 
sohen Papyrusurkunden, s. v. adrovpyéw) lists 13 occurrences of the word, 
among which there is no example of the middle. 

e Wilcken, op. oit., 67, places a comma after abroupyouudrwr. 

? Preisigke, op. oit., 8. 9. régts 5, c, cites dumedixd xrfuara peradodérvra 
elvai év rTátey abroupyovuerwr, which he explains as follows: “die Wein- 
gürten stehen laut Bericht in den Listen verbucht als selbstindig 
bewirtschaftete Grundstticke.” 

r E.g, @ Mich. III, 172, 15 d rj Trà» pabyray Táti; cf. Preisigke, 
op. oif.ga. v. ráis b. : 

uE. g, the well-known & xarowuxg réte; cf. Preisigke, ibid. 

13 This relation is clearly recognized in Liddell and Scott, Greek- 
English Lewioon, new edition, s.v. abrovpydw, where B.G.U. II, 475 is 
cited for xráuara ajrovpyoóuexa. Cf. note 9, above. 

75 Of. note 9. 

u Wileken, op. cit., 68: “Einige der kaiserlichen Pächter waren in 
diesem Jahre gestorben, andere hatten sich ihren drückenden Ver- 
pflichtungen durch die Flucht entzogen, die kaiserlichen Weingürten den 
Bauern preisgebend, die nun darüber herflelen und zu ihrem eigenen 
Gewinn den Boden auszunutzen suchten." Wilcken’s interpretation has 
doubtless altered considerably in the years since 1885. 
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clue to the exact construction of aùroupyovpérov. In commenting 
on the papyrus, he remarks: “Es scheint auch, dass die 
Pachter alle direct vom Staate gepachtet haben ohne After- 
pachter.” The dureAwä xrýpara belonged in that category of 
. land which was cultivated by otctaxol yewpyol or juoÜwral!* 
without the privilege of sublease’ The following genitive 
absolute viov . . . dvaxeyopyxdrov accounts for the failure of 
` the vineyards to yield rent. 

Dr. Lewis has rejected Preisigke’s translation!? of rérov 
dowdrov pepernxoroy as “unbewohnt gebliebene Zimmer” in 
favor of the view taken by Wilcken,!? who, under the influence 
of Strabo, xvii, 786, thought of the róro. as “ “die unbewohnt . 
gebliebenen ° Landstriche,” i. e., “ die höher gelegenen; vom Nil 
in diesem Jahre nicht befruchteten Felder.” A study of the 
usage of dy evuzróce, which occurs in 1. 7, does not support this 
conclusion. If from the examples listed by Preisigke in his 
Wörterbuch, s. v. ovprrwois, we exclude those that refer to bodily 
degeneration, the objects stated to be & ovprrécea are the fol- 
lowing: olxía, 6ópa, Adxxos, böpodoxeiov, Aqvàv aiv wih, yrds 

.Tómos, oixdreSov.2* These comprise houses, parts of houses, 
. cisterns, wine-presses, and building-sites, but not arable land.?? 
For the last, Greek relies on x&poos and its compounds. An-., 
cient usage, therefore, supports the conclusion in téros in | 


16 Rostowzew, op. oit., p. 188. 

ı°]t is evident from the context that the ywicéwral of the Berlin 
papyrus are not “ Girosspächter "; ef. Rostowzew, op. oit., p. 190. 

1t Ulrich Wilcken, Grundeüge der Papyruskunde (Leipzig-Berlin, 
1912), pp. 292, 299 f. 

15Preisigke, op. oit, s.v. dolxnros; cf. röwos l, i: “ unbewohnt 
gebliebene Wohnriiume." e. . 

1? Wileken, Études Leemans, p. 68. A : 

20 Preisigke, op. oit., s. v. röwos 1, h: “Grundstück mit einem verfal- 
lenen, unbrauchbaren Hause, oder ein für Hausbarzwecke bestimmtes 
Grundstück, welehes zur Zeit noch unverwendet daliegt." 

21 olxómeðo» is either a building-site or the building standing on it; 
ef. Liddell and Scott, op.oit., s. v.; P. Mich. III, 188, 9-10, note. , 

23 The same situation is found to obtain in the passages cited by 
Preisigke, op. oit, 8.0. ovurlarw, -mrócinos; Liddell and Scott, op. ott., 
8. v. cupwlxTe, “FTOR, -TTUOLS. 

35 Michael Schnebel, Landwirtschaft im Hellenistischen Agypten 
(Münchener Beiträga zur Papyrusforsohung u. antiken Reohtsgeschichte, 
Heft 7, Munich, 1925), pp. 91f.; for definition of xépsos see. pp. 19-20. 
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this text is an object comparable with oixia, #üpa, ete. The 
word is attested in the sense of “room,” but róros is as vague 
as English “ place” and in the present instance may be thought 
of as “ dwelling-place,” whether room or house. The tenants 
on an estate needed living-quarters, and for these they doubtless 
paid rent. dofxyros is then acceptable in its literal signification 
of “unoccupied.” Certain dwellings have remained unoccupied 
and others have collapsed. 

These considerations justify the following translation of the 
long prepositional phrase that extends over 1l. 5-11: “ on account 
of dwellings which have remained unoccupied; others which 
have been shown to have collapsed; and tracts of vineyard, re- 
ported to be in the category of land cultivated by lessees without 
privilege of sublease, of which a certain number of lessees have 
died and others have fled.” i 

H. C. Your. 


UNIVERSITY or MICHIGAN. 


DE ATTIO ET PRAXIDICO: PLIN., N. H., XVIII, 200. | 


Satis constat turbas aliquando motas esse loco Plinii N. H., 
XVIII, 200. Ibi enim inter ea quae e Geoponicis profert ieiuna 
praecepta post locum Catonis, quem enotaverat quemque aliquo 
loco inculcare volebat, de satione inseruit haee: adiecit his 
Atttus in Prazidico, ut sereretur cum luna essei in ariete, 
geminis, leone, libra, aquario; Zoroastres sole scorpionis duo- 
decim partes iransgresso, cum luna esset in tauro. In indice 
autem Plinius haec: (ez) Attio qui Prazidica scripsit. 

Attium non esse Accium et in verbis, ut ea exhibui, nihil 
mutandum esse post Crusii et Wilamowitzii notas constat (cf. 
Teuffel, 8134, 12). Didicimus enim ex codicibus astrologorum 
graecorum Praxidicum fuisse mathematicum. Duobus enim quod 
sciam locis ibi Praxidiei nomen occurrit: in Catalogo Codicum 
Astrolog. Graec., I, 97, tractatus Tinalov Ipagi8ov (sic) sept 
Spamerör kai kXerróv, tbid., V, 8, 87 alter Zwpodorpov xarà Hpafidıxov 
wept woÀéuov mpoodoxwpévov publici iuris factus est. Hae in- 
scriptiones quomodo interpretandae sint dubites; certe Timaeus 
(quem saeculo fere primo a. Chr. n. fuisse posui [ E.-E., s. v.]), 
se Praxidico usum esse dicere potuit, Zoroaster se ex Praxidico 


Na 
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' haurire dicere non potuit, sive hoc verum hominis nomen fuit 


sive ficticium et a Upagdlxas derivatum (qua in re commemo- 
randum est Praxidicam inter decanorum nomina apud Cosmam 
apparere; W. Gundel, Dekane und Dekansternbilder, 73 et 354). 
At qui caput illud excerpsit fortasse dicere voluit Praxidicum 
Zoroastris auctoritate uti. 

Utut res se habet, Attium nihil fecisse puto nisi Praxidicum 
vertisse; et quoniam Persius (1, 50) Iliadem ieiunam Attii 
Labeonis perstringit (cuius genus Sabinum fuisse titulis pro- 
batur; cf. Bücheler, Ki. Schrift., ITI, 17 et 884), hune eundem 
fuisse suspiceris qui etiam Praxidicum [poetam, ut opinor]. 
transtulit. Quod si recte se habet, in iis scriptoribus recentibus 
est, quos Plinius opere fere absoluto evolvit excerptaque eis ' 
inseruit quae ex fontibus primariis transcripserat. Mathematicos 
autem curasse quam vim stellae in re rustica haberent cognosces 
ex egregio Heegii de Orphei &pyoıs libello (München, 1907) ; cf. 
Orphei fragm. 280-288, Kern. 

Restat alia observatio. Et apud Plinium et in tractatu illo 
de bello Praxidicus et Zoroaster simul adferuntur: sumas igitur 
Attium diversae Soroastris opinionis mentionem iniecisse. Quod 
tamen minus verisimile videtur ; neque enim est matheniaticorum 
contrarias sententias adferre, et: si vere poeta fuit Attius ut 


_ Suspicatus sum, certe id non fecit. Quod si verum est, Plinius in 


fine § 200 duo excerpta adnexuit, alterum ex ipso Attio petitum, 
alterum ut opinor apud Bolum inventum, quem Zoroastreis usum 
esse Wellmann (Abh. Akad. Berl., 1928, 14) probavit. 

W? KROLL. 
BraurN, GEUNEWALD. i E 
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A. von PREMERSTEIN(}); ed. Hans Volkmann. Vom Werden 
und Wesen des Prinzipats. (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Abteilung, n. F., 
Heft 15.) München, Beck, 1937. Pp. xii + 290. 


The most significant contribution to the study of the principate 
which has appeared in connection with the Augustan bimillenium 
is almost certainly this posthumous work by von Premerstein. 
If his death deprived the book of much which he might have 
added and of his final judgment on many points, the editor, Prof. 
Volkmann, with the aid of Prof. Otto, has skillfully welded into 
a coordinate whole material left in varying degrees of preparation 
&nd he has supplemented von Premerstein's rich documentation 
with references to literature which has appeared since 1935. 
The result without doubt presents von Premerstein’s interpreta- 
tion of the principate as he himself would have wished it to 
appear. The publication by the Munich Academy leaves nothing 
to be desired for accuracy and dignity. 

The book falls into three main sections. The first, on the 
philosophic basis of the principate, constitutes only a fragment 
of what would have been a very profound appreciation of the 
ideas which motivated Augustus. von Premerstein on the whole 
discounts the influence of Greek thought, especially as trans- 
mitted to Rome through the Middle Stoa, i.e. Panaetius, and 
through Cicero. The four virtues inscribed on the shield of honor 
bestowed upon Augustus in 27 B.C. (Res Gestae, ed. Gagé, ch. 
84, 2) are more Roman than Stoic and are; perhaps connected 
with the presentation of Augustus as a second Romulus which is 
also reflectfd in Dionysius’ account of the founder of Rome. The 
present tendency in most fields of Roman studies is to emphasize 
the native elements at the expense of foreign influences. In 
certain fields, such as art, this tendency antedates contemporary 
efforts*to establish * pure? nationalistic cultures. Nevertheless 
it is tempting to see in it a similar blindness to the impossibility 
of local exclusiveness in the intellectual, if not in the political 
and economic, realm. Scholars, however, who, like von Premer- 
stein, explain the principate in terms of purely Roman ideology 
or, like Martino (Lo Stato di Augusto, p. 4), think that Augustus 
was too busy with the practical needs of the situation to pay much 
attention to theories, neglect & very important factor in any 
change of political structures. Although the precise form of 
such change must usually be adapted to the previously existing 
institutions and to the traditional prejudices of the people whom 
it affects, nevertheless the general plan or concept which exists in 
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the minds of those responsible E the iskodeldon cánnot bein 
but be influenced by the intellectual atmosphere in which they 
have been educated. Buchan is hardly justified in saying of 
Augustus (Augustus, American edition, p. 168) : “he was no phil- 
hellene, as indeed were few of the governing Romans.” Juvenal's 
gibe about the Graeculus esuriens has often been taken as repre- 
sentative of the attitude of all Romans towards all Greeks, but 
from the time of the Scipionic Circle outstanding Greeks had 
been regarded as honored guests and friends of noble Roman 
families. In view: of the importance of Greek philosophy in 
Roman education during the last century of the Republi¢ and 
the admiration which the Romans felt for Greek culture, it is as 
absurd to deny that Augustus was familiar with Greek political 
theory as well as with Roman traditions and practices as to hold | 
that because the framers of the American Constitution based 
their governmental machinery on English precedents, they were 
not at the same time conscious of the democratic ideals of the 
French liberals. Specifically, it is probable that the story of 


^. Romulus largely grew out of a desire to create for Rome the 


dignity of a founder-legend like those of Greek city states, and - 
that the picture of him as the ideal ruler originated in the same 
moralizing interpretation of mythology which the Stoics applied 
to Heracles. Moreover, though von Premerstein (p. 7) holds - 
that Augustus chose as a means to his end not the philosophie , 
ethie familigr only to a narrow circle but a nationál and religious 
revival of Romanism which would appeal to the masses, Cicero 
' had already sought to adapt Greek theory to Roman practice and, 
it'would be difficult to show that Augustus as a young man had 
not known Cicero's writings or views, which, their author shows, 
circulated fairly. immediately and widely cari thoughtful 
people at Rome. ; Though Oltramare himself (“La réaction 
Cicéronienne, eic," Rev. des Etudes Lat., -X [1932], p. a 
minimizes the direct effect of Cicero’s writings on Augustus and 
emphasizes rather their popularity in the reactionary circle at 
, Home which Augustus sought to win over by his constitutional 
program, yet his remark (p. 59) about Cicero's Telatfon to his 
' Greek models might partially apply to Augustus: “ Ce Ant les - 


~, expériences et les opinions personelles de Cicéron qui donnent 


une couleur originale à ce tablegu politique dont le dessin est 
inspiré par la pensée hellénique." 

The second and much fuller section on the sociological basis - 
‘of the principate presents von Premerstein’s alternative, and 
Roman, explanation of its ideological background. By a pene- 
trating analysis of the use made in the later Republic of the > 
patron-client relation for political purposes he seeks to show that 
Augustus became the patron par excellence not only of. the 
' Roman populace but of the provinces and, because clients had 

often been called upon to serve in private armies during the last 
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century of the Republic, of the troops as well. The political 
struggles of the declining Republic had witnessed the introduc- 
tion into the client’s relation to his patron of an oath by which 
he bound himself to regard the interest of his patron and of his 
patron’s family as paramount to his own. From this oath, von 
Premerstein derives the coniuratio Italiae of 32 B. C. (RG., 25, 
2) and the oath thereafter taken to the emperor. This latter 
oath, von Premerstein holds (pp. 60-61), did not become annual 
until the reign of Gaius. He distinguishes between this oath 
of loyalty as taken by the troops and their regular oath of service, 
and he maintains that by the oath of loyalty they were brought 
into a personal relation with the emperor. Because the oath was 
taken before the legionary shrine, in which, among the standards, 
stood a statue of the emperor, it helped in the development of the 
worship of the living emperor. Furthermore, von Premerstein 
indicates that the oath as taken in the west had a more purely 
Roman, and hence cliental, character than that taken in the 
east, where it was influenced by the traditions of Hellenistic 
monarchism. Almost immediately, however, the oath, which had 
at first been at least outwardly a voluntary “ devotion ” of one- 
self to the leader, became throughout the empire a required test 
of loyalty to the ruler. Despite von Premerstein’s penetrating 
analysis of patronage and of the oath, it is hard to accept his 
contention (p. 16) that the principes of the later Republic were 
the great patrons. A patron stood in a well-defined relation 
to a specific group of clients, upon whom, in return for his 
protection, he could call for services and support. The position 
of a princeps, especially in Cicero's eyes, seems to have been 
much less precise. A princeps was a person whose status, char- 
acter, and abilities so commanded the respect of the whole popula- 
tion that they would follow his lead not from & sense of obligation 
but of respect. The emperor, to be sure, assumed responsibility 
for the well-being of the Roman populace, of the provincials, 
and of the army; and in consequence the importance of the 
patronage of the other noble families declined. But no ancient 
author dt source actually interprets his position as a patrocinium. 
Possibly the emperor’s care for the population of Rome, especially 
the free grain distribution, the congiaria, and the bequests, origi- 
nated in Caesar’s desire, as democratic leader, to act as patron 
to the mob. Yet free. grain had been distributed by the state 
under the Republic; and the mob continued to seek out private 
patrons during the Empire, though presumably a client should 
confine himself to one patron. Hence it is perhaps more likely 
that beginning with the Gracchi there had developed, under the 
influence of Greek ideas, the feeling that the state had an obliga- 
tion to care for its citizens and that one who was prominent in 
the state should, even out of his own resources, meet this 
responsibility. 
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From the position of the princeps as supreme patron, von 
Premerstein develops his third section on the constitutional basis 
. of the principate. The tribunician power and the proconsular 
imperium do not, as is well known, cover all the spheres in which 
- the sources indicate that Augustus acted independently. More- 
over, they were bound up with republican traditions and limita- 
tions. von Premerstein therefore concludes that there was a 
third, more comprehensive, element in the principate, the 
cura legum et morum. This was first granted in 27 B. C. (Dio, 
LIII, 12, 1; Strabo, XVII, p. 840 C) by a decree of the senate, 
‚whose sweeping terminology is reflected in the “ discretionary 
clause” of the Lez de imperio Vespasiani. Upon this grant 
depended the auctoritas of which Augustus himself speaks (RG., 
34, 3)—Aan auctoritas no longer formless, like that of the republi- 
can principes, but specific, like that of the senate, and, because 
derived from the senate, parallel to the senatus auctoritas in its 
universal scope. The cura legum et morum justified Augustus’ 
reform of the city of Rome and his censorial acts. In virtue of 
the cura, he was like a father overseeing the family; he was pater 
‚patriae. From the auctoritas involved in the cura stemmed his 
extraordinary jurisdiction, his licensing of jurisconsults, his inter- 
ference in senatorial provinces and free cities, often through the 
agency of his “ friends,” and similar activities. 

After this sweeping ‘solution of the problems connected with 
the exercise of the imperium, von Premerstein can interpret the 
imperium itself conservatively. He denies the existence of any . 
vague imperium or of any general imperium consulare and 
admits only a military imperium proconsulare matus. The name 
imperator did not indicate the holder of a supreme imperium, but 
was a republican title adopted by Caesar as hereditary for his 
monarchical position. As such it was taken by Augustus about 
38 B. C., but upon the surrender of his monarchical powers in 
27 B. C. it was confirmed as a personal distinction by the senate. 
It was ordinarily not assumed by his immediate successors with- 
out authorization and it became a hereditary inii a of the 
ruler only after Nero. In one respect only is von Prem€rstein’s 
concept of the imperium novel; he concludes that in 239B. C. 
Augustus assumed it for life and that he renewed only the cura 
legum et morum periodically. Thus von Premerstein harmonizes 
the accounts in Dio (LIII, 16, 2; 32, 5). 

Opposed to his view of the cura stands Augustus! own state- 
ment (R@., 6, Greek) that when it was offered to him he received: 
no office contrary to ancestral customs. Von Premerstein applies 
this not to the cura itself, the acceptance of which is asserted by 
Dio (LIV, 10, 5; 30, 1) and Suetonius (Aug., 27, b), but to the 
exaggerated and dictatorial form in which it was offered. This 
plausible harmonizing of the contradiction meets with several 
objections, Augustus’ denial follows exactly the form which he 
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uses (EG., 5) for the dictatorship and the annual and perpetual 
consulship save that since the offer of the cura is expressed by a 
clause, the words “no office contrary to ancestral custom ” are 
introduced as object of the main verb. Moreover the dates of 
the offers which Augustus gives, 19, 18, and 11 B. C., correspond 
only roughly to Dio's 19 and 12 B.C. and neither set falls 
readily into the five or ten year periods of renewal of the imperial 
power. von Premerstein (p. 152) emphasizes the fact that 
Suetonius, who is held to have used the Res Gestae directly 
(Gage, RG., pp. 39-40), specifically states (27, 5) that Augustus 
assumed the cura and in virtue of it conducted his censuses of 
29 and 8, B. C. and 14 A.D. He explains Augustus’ own state- 
ment (£G., 8) that he conducted these either as consul (censoria 
potestate, Fast. Ven.) or consulari cum imperio as applying to 
the rites connected with the closing of the lustrum, for which he 
revived these republican powers. But Augustus’ words sound 
polemical in both this instance and that of the cura. Possibly 
he was attempting to conceal his irregular powers; but in general 
ihe Hes Gesiae do not misstate fact, however much they are 
colored by suppression and selection. Dio goes on to say that 
he did take a censorship for five years and a consulship for life, 
both of which von Prémerstein himself (pp. 160-162, 230), faced 
by Augustus’ denials, admits to be at least exaggerations, perhaps 
of some special privileges connected with these offices which he 
did accept. It may equally be that Dio’s “ proconsular power 
once for all? in 23 B. C. (LIII, 33, 5) represents a similar ex- 
aggeration of the privilege of retaining it within the pomoerium 
and that, therefore, the periodic renewals which Dio mentions 
under 27 B. C. (LIII, 12, 2) refer not to the cura, but as the 
context suggests, to the grant of the provinces and hence to the 
proconsular imperium. It is equally possible that neither Sue- 
tonius nor Dio was following the Res Gestas directly but some 
literary acount based on the senatorial records. This would 
explain the similarity of phraseology and at the same time, if 
only the original votes and not Augustus’ refusal of the powers 
figured în the records, would account for the discrepancy. In 
fact, 4t might even be argued that Augustus’ own polemic was 
directed against similar misrepresentations of his position which 
were already circulating in his later years. At least, Tacitus 
(Ann., I, 9-10) presents as topics of common talk at bis death 
conflicting versions of his position and actions. 

With regard to the tribunician power, von Premerstein deals 
rather drastically with Dio’s accounts of three separate grants 
(36 B. C., XLIX, 15, 5; 30 B. C., LI, 19, 6; 23 B. C., LIII, 32, 
5) by arguing that a full grant was made in 36, with an extension 
of the ius ausili to the first milestone in 30, but that Augustus 
surrendered the power in 27 as unrepublican. In 23, however, 
to implement the reforms which he was undertaking in virtue 
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of the cura legum et mörum, he again assumed an annual tribuni- 
cian power extending throughout the empire. About the inherent 
probability of such a view, as against the usual one that Dio 


. inaccurately preserves a record of a steady extension of privileges 


first granted in 36, each. must decide for himself. Modern his- 
torians no longer. dismiss Dio as late and therefore worthless and 
von Premerstein (pp. 152-154, and especially p. 193): ardently 
champions his value. But even he cannot accept Dio's accuracy 
on all points. Thus it becomes a ‚matter of judgment whether 
Dio, or, in fact, any authority, is to be accepted in the face of 
other evidence. To say that Dio was misled by his sources or : 
that he misunderstood them or even that he interpreted them in , 
the light of the development of the Empire is not wholly to dis- 
own him. If, with von Premerstein (p. 109), the Restored Re- 
public be regarded as a fiction, then the Res Gestae and other 
contemporary material may be discounted in favor of later . 
writers.who saw through this fiction into the monarchical essence . 
of the principate. Tf, however, some credence be given te the 

sincerity of Augustus" program, then the contemporary evidence 

must be weighed more heavily than that of subsequent historians, 

who present a picture colored by changes which the Bron 

underwent. 

In & concluding chapter, von Premerstein argues that Augus- 
tus sought to base the hereditary character of his position upon 
the hereditary relation of patron to client. This explains the 
importance which he attached to family relationship in the selec- 
tion of his colleagues, the significance of Caesar as a family 
name, and the value to a possible successor of designation in 
the will as heir of the emperor’s private property. At the same 
time it makes possible the outward fiction of the selection of a 
successor by the senate and people. Against this view, however, 
it may be argued that the importance of heredity is not confined 
to Rome or to the relation of client and patron. It à dubious 
how far the Greek east, or the still unromanized provinces of the 
west, or even the army or the mixed population of Rome would 
have comprehended such & relationship, especially in réspect to 
a ruler. Certainly the group which showed the strongest leyalty 
to the house of the Caesars was not the fickle Roman mob, or 
even the legions, but the eastern provincials, in whom the tradi- 
tion of monarchy was strong, and the German body-guard, with 
their great sense of personal devotion to their chieftains. 

Though von Premerstein’s general thesis may stir doubts| like 
those expressed above, his points are argued with such depth of 
scholarship, acuteness of interpretation, and power of imagina- : 
tion that this book must be read, marked, and inwardly digested 


" by all those who are concerned with the principate. Augustus 


himself, one sometimes feels, might smile tolerantly at scholars’ 
efforts to define his position by rule ane line and might say that 


La 
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yes, he had sought to restore the Republic; but after all, there 
was this and that to be done, and the senate was hard to move, 
and people looked to him to do it. Nevertheless, any attempt 
to reconstruct from the scattered surviving ruins the fabric of a 
government which brought unity and peace to a torn world must 
command respectful attention in these troubled times. This 
study, with its insight into Roman mentality, its broad knowl- 
edge of the material, and its lucid presentation forms a worthy 
memorial of its author. 
Mason HAMMOND. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


PrgsRE BovaNoÉ. Le culte des Muses chez les philosophes 
grecs: Études d'histoire et de psychologie religieuses. 
(Bibliothèque des Écoles Françaises d'Athónes et de Rome, 
Fascicule 141.) Paris, Boccard, 1937. Pp. 375. 


Nothing more fallacious has appeared in recent times than 
the tendency to ignore the religious objectives of the Greek 
philosophers, to look in them only for material of the sort con- 
genial to modern philosophical ways of thought: nothing more 
fallacious, perhaps, than the modern historical timidity which 
dates all anonymous philosophical material as late as possible, and 
then tries to reconstruct the history of ideas on the framework 
of such chronology, assuming that the ideas in a document must 
be as late as the latest date for its composition. But perhaps one 
thing has been still more misleading, the tendency to treat the 
history of religion as a record of myths and cult practices with- 
out an attempt to reconstruct the un experiences of men 
of the past—what these cults and myths, or philosophical doc- 
trines, ıngant to the persons who practised or believed them. 

Through these basic fallacies the work of Boyancé cuts with 
telling sureness. The primary line of his investigation is to find 
the reagon fer the cult of the Muses among the Greek philoso- 
pherg and with it to show the meaning of Orpheus the musician. 
In works on Orphism Orpheus the musician is largely neglected. 
Actually there is a singular disagreement on this point between 
the literary evidence and the monuments. In the former there 
seems, at first, little to explain the fact that Orpheus in figured 
representations is universally one who charms beasts and men 
with his lyre. This Boyancé investigates, and turns up a sur- 
prising body of literary evidence to explain it. In brief, his 
thesis is that Pythagoras had at the outset two things: first, 
Dionysiac magical dance and music to conjure from men’s bodies 
the evil spirits of disease and depression, and secondly, a magical 
use of number for similar ends. Pythagorean philosophy really 
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began with the discovery of the tetractys-and the presence of a 
law of number in music. Now the two magical implements could’ 
be united and together become the subject of philosophic and 
scientific investigation. Without ceasing to use songs for re- 
ligious purification in Pythagorean (aco, they found the truest 
music in the contemplation of the law of number as it presented 
itself in the abstract; in nature, and in the cosmic number-musie 
of the spheres. Philosophy was music, and, as such, philosophy 
was the mystic catharsis par excellence. ] 

The Orphies Boyancé tends to regard as a bastard. branch of 
this movement, with Orpheus the musician as the real center of 
the cult. It was a descendant in that it kept some of the higher 
ideology of music and ethics from the Pythagoreans, but was of 
bar sinister in that it presented itself chiefly as & catharsis by 
incantation, though much more refined than the Dionysiac 

‚ original. On this point the evidence is suggestive but not, to 
my mind, conclusive. The exact relation of Pythagoreans and 
hics is still an open question. Similarly his discussion of the 
influence of Orphism upon the Eleusinian mystery seems to me 
inconclusive. : 

The chief contribution of the Pythagoreans, in Boyancé’s 
opinion, was, together with their treatment of music and number, 
their refining of the idea of catharsis from being a magical 
exorcism of demons in man to a conception more ethical and 
mystical, The demons may still cause illness or wickedness, but 
catharsis is a purification of states of one’s own soul or body, 
not an expulsion of alien spirits. In this elevation of Greek 
thought to the ethical and mystical the gods were not abandoned : 
rather by the invention of allegorical interpretation of Homer 
and other sacred poetry the old incantations could be used to 
new effect. Sung at the ceremonial banquets of the Pythagorean 
iago, and especially in articula mortis, these chants promised 
the Pythagorean unique hope in that next world which itself 
had been changed from the obscurity of Hades to the luminosity 
of the sun and moon. To support all of this the active appeal by 
Pythagoreans to the Muses and Apollo as the patfon deities is 
used with great skill. e 

The second part of the study discusses the evidence for the 
myths and festivals in Plato and Aristotle. Boyancé shows that 
the purpose of the myth in Plato was to appeal to the “ child 
within each man,” and to educate that child which reason could ' 
not touch and which must be won to higher things, like all 
children, by fancy and incantation-music. For the myth is 
basically music, which is only transposed when it is rationalized 
into what was for Plato as for the Pythagoreans the higher or 
purer music, the philosophy of number. So in Boyancé’s dis- 
cussion I have understood for the first time the peculiarly diffi- 
cult detail which Plato gives to the regulation of drinking, 
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music, and religious festivals for his ideal city in the Laws, as 
well as the dedication of that city to Apollo, Dionysus, and the 
Muses. The regulations are strikingly appropriate with the back- 
ground of Pythagoreanism which Boyancé has gone far toward 
proving, and which he is right in saying we should have had to 
assume if the evidence he brings forward did not exist. He 
faces squarely the obvious fact that the Plato of the Laws is 
keenly interested in regulating religious cults on the ground that 
they themselves, when properly executed, are the sine qua non of 
a successful city. Boyancé is fully justified in saying that stu- 
dents of Plato’s religion have been so interested in his ethics and 
doctrine of God that they have omitted this aspect almost entirely. 
For to Plato, it is clear, properly organized cults, with chants, 
dances, and wine, were an indispensible part of the philosophic 
discipline at which the organization of the city, and of the 
Academy, aimed. 

Purgation in Aristotle’s use of the term is still basically akin 
to the Pythagorean and Platonic mystic idea. It is the introduc- 
tion of order into the soul and its passions by exposing the soul 
to the order of music or dramatic art. It releases the passions 
to put them in order. With Aristotle this is not based upon the 
earlier antithesis of soul and body, for the psychic belongs to 
the physical, and hence psychic catharsis is akin to physical or 
mechanical purgation. But in Aristotle’s terms, as in those of 
the Pythagoreans, the soul is put into its highest state when it 
is harmonized with the order of the universe. The school which 
succeeded Aristotle continued this idea. It did not, any more 
than the Pythagoreans or Platonists, reject the established cults. 
Like them it rejected bloody sacrifice, but taught in general the 
connection of inner discipline with cult acts, while it definitely 
recognized the religious value of music when properly used. For 
late Peripatetic views of festivals, Boyancé relies chiefly on 
Strabo amd Philo. Whether these reflect Peripatetic or Pytha- 
gorean inspiration seems to me still doubtful. (Boyancé is cer- 
tainly correct in rejecting the traditional reference of these to 
Posidonfus!)* One wonders why he uses so little of Philo for his 
purp@se. It is clear that Philo’s explanation of Judaism is based 
precisely upon this mystic idea of philosophy as a saving force; 
for to him also external acts of ritual (in his case Jewish rites) 
are disciplines, when rightly understood and practised, leading 
to the true mystery of philosophy, since philosophy, for him as 
for Plato and the Pythagoreans, was ultimately an experience 
rather than an intellectual concept. 

The third part of the study treats in detail an aspect of the 
subject frequently touched upon before, the matter of the organi- 
zation of the philosophic schools into religious (aco. 

First in Pythagoreanism Boyancé traces a tradition back as 
fav as Aristotle himself that that sect in Italy gave honors to 
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Pyihagonis 88 the incarnate Apollo and as the representative of 
. Demeter and the Muses. The connection with Demeter he ex- 
plains as a sign of Pythagoras’ power in the future life, since 
. Demeter was the chief'goddess in Magna Graecia'for the fate . 
of’ the soul after death. So, with this cult in the sect, Pytha- ` 
. goreanism contributed-a synthesis between the traditional idea 
` of the hero, ‘which’ was: ‘mythical ‘and social, and the new ae 
"mysticaland'moral . 
. In the discussion of the question whether the Academy was 
a "religious: Gtavos it is shown that very early, perhaps during 
Plato’s’ life, his ils set up an altar to him. The author also 
argues, : ‘with: Hs pom mt evidence, that the Academy was a real 
Éiacos of the Muses, in which philosophy was the perfect music 
because it was the perfect elucidation of number, and hence was 
the perfect catharsis.. Ceremonial banquets were a regular part 
of the meetings of the Academy in the sense of the Pythagorean 
and other mystical banquets. After Plato’s death this practice 
was developed by the true heroization of Plato, the belief that he 
was the son of Apollo, the erection of a statue ‘to him along with 
' the Muses, and the observance of funeral banquets and eulogies 
as part of the Academic laces. The evidence for these latter 
points is late, but is very.ably handled. What is even more strik- 
ing is the impressive evidence assembled that the Peripatetics 
and Epicureans had a similar organization, similar views of the 
nature of their founder, and similar conceptions of the purpose : 
of their philosophy. 
It has seemed best to use this review to present the thesis of 
the author rather than to dispute details, That there are a good 
' many pages which did not convince has been indicated clearly 
enough. But the work ss a whole is so novel, not to say revolu- 
tionary, in its ideas, and at the same time is so closely studied 
and documented, that what is of primary importance is that it 
be widely read; for its general exposition of the religious content 
and re of the Greek philosophers seems to me unassailable. 


. EnwiN RBR. GoepENQUGH. 
. 


Yıız Unrvaxster,. 


J. D. Denniston. The Greek Particles. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press; New York, Oxford Vater Press, 1984. Pp. 
1xxxii + 600. 

In the age of classical skolai which preceded our own, 
questions tọ be answered concerned words and their transmis- 
sion.to us in the texts. Now the questions are wider: about the 


full meaning of the great works of antiquity; and more minute 
as well: about quite tiny things—wisps of thought held momently 
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together in a poet’s mind, and those grains of words, the Greek 
particles. Mr. Denniston’s book on them is in the best tradi- 
tion of to-day. It is like a great coral-reef, massive at first 
sight, but built of the most delicate precisions of intuitive art, 
combined by myriad toil. 

Mr. Denniston’s book is area known widely, alike for its 
accuracy and completeness and for the sensitivity and force 
with which alone nearly six hundred meanings of particles and 
combinations of particles could have been explained and classi- 
fied. The 682 pages, representing the sustained effort of many 
years, required the collection and minute examination of 25,000 
references, 

The plan of the book is this: After a few pages ‘of Preface 
and “ Aid to the Reader" comes a long and elaborate Table of 
Contents, occupying twenty-five pages. Here the particles, their 
combinations, and the uses of them are listed. The Table of 
Contents serves, therefore, the purpose of an index—an excel- 
lent solution of a difficult problem, for an index of the usual 
kind would have lengthened the book to two volumies, perhaps 
adding hundreds of pages, with no advantage over the expedient 
actually adopted. Next follows a long Introduction, itself 
almost a book on the Greek particles, in which the nature and 
history of the particles and their usage by different authors are 
indicated. Then comes the Text. Last of all there is a Bibliog- 
raphy, preceded by “Addenda and Corrigenda ” which ends 
with the words “ IIoAAa y' ās AavOdve.”—rather like Scaliger’s 
* Utinam essem bonus grammaticus ! ? 

The method used in compiling the text is empirical and in- 
ductive. After all the occurrences of a particle or combination 
are collected (but not, of course, printed), the meanings, as the 
contexts prove them to be, are determined and classified. This 
method requires immense work; but it is the most, and indeed, 
for the sfmple particles, the only scientific method possible. 
Full explanations of the meanings are printed and for all of 
them plgntifyl examples are furnished. 

The x cwm. are progressive and sometimes surprising. It is 
prove that there is only one dpa in Thucydides and that Plato 
postpones dpa far more often than the poets; that dpa pý posi- 
tively does not expect a negative answer, is never used by the 
orators, and is, in fact, an exceedingly rare combination; that 
the orators never use äre; that 8’ åààd is always followed by 
an imperative; that the essential force of ye is concentration, 
whereas limitation (the restrictive use, with a meaning of “ at 
least”) and also intensification are secondary (here Mr. Den- 
niston distinguishes three different meanings of the italics in 
* He is a good man,” all ade Saat to be rendered by ye; and 
brilliantly explains that “ uts itself up in the house, while 
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pév, even’ when it is termed ‘solitary, looks at a neighbour, real 
or imaginary, over the garden wall”); that Euripides’ habit of 
‚using $j with verbs goes beyond ordinary Greek practice; that 
the “self-contained quidvis (‘anything’) is regularly órwoiv, 
not dr 89,” though “self-contained öorıwörwore is frequent"; 
that “unlike ye but like wv . . . 5:5 does develop into a full- 
blown connection,” and connective 8 gains ground rapidly in 
the fourth century until in Demosthenes the connective sense 
is far the commonest; that oöxov» invariably has an interroga- 
tive tinge; and that roiyap belongs’ wholly to the grand style. ` 
Much that is proved will confirm the intuitions of reasonably 
good scholars who have a sense of particles but who have hitherto 
had to hope that their intuition could be trusted. Much the 
larger part of the intricate facts of detail, however, lies beyond 


. the reach of intuition. 


For combinations of particles the inductive method is not so 
obviously the only eligible method as it is for simple particles: 
A deductive method, by which the meanings of the combinations 
are deduced from the inductively established meanings of the 
simple particles combined, also offers prospects of success, but 
at some risk of subjectivity of judgment. Mr. Denniston ad- 
heres to the inductive method, one advantage of which is that 
he does not have to postulate long ellipses, and thus can use the 
space saved for exact definitions of minutely distinguished mean- 
ings (cf. e. g. p. 264, “And... (1) After final conjunctions, 
implying, like $4, that the desired object is undesirable or con- 
temptible, or not genuinely desired . . . (7) Expressing, not 
incredulity, but ‘contempt or indignation: “forsooth’”). 
Another advantage is that the risk of depending on theories 
of the origin of particles and combinations, which are often 
uncertain, is avoided; Mr. Denniston refers to the possible 
derivations, but does not usually rely on them. ; 

I think, however, that sub-classification might sometimes have 
been saved and multiplicity reduced to unity by checking the 
inductively reached results by the deductive method. For exam- 
ple, p. 108 on xai yáp and xai . . . ydp Mr. Denniston says, “ I., 
Normally yáp is the connective, and «o£ means either (1) ‘also’ 
or ‘even’: or (2) ‘in fact’: or (3) ‘both, being answered by 
another xai.” Later, however, on p. 109 he continues, “II. 
But sometimes, in answers, xal is the connective, and xal yáp: 
means ‘yes, and,’ or ‘and further)" The deductive method 
would, I think, have insisted on retaining “for” for yáp, not 
reducing it to pure “yes,” “further,” or similar meanings. 
Aesch., Ag., 1256: xai pay dyay y “EM émíorapat árw.— 
Kai yàp Tà wvÜÓókpavra' Svopahy © duos would then have been, 
not“... Aye, and so are Pytho’s oracles «spoken in Greek>,” . 
but something like “For (ydp) in fact (xaí), <as an example 
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and proof that I (Cassandra) know Greek, and incidentally as 
a new consideration at the present moment? those oracles from 
Pytho ..." Nur, Phaedr. 611: & mdrep, xvas & máoxo;— 
xal yàp ola Spgs kX/« would have been, not “... Yes, and 
besides . . . ,” but “<Yes, probably he does, for in fact . . .” 
That is, if one, why not the other? Though ola Spas kAóe is 
said formally as a reason why «Aves may well be true, by 
implication it adds something in contrast. Eur., J. A., 641: 
d mdrep, eoeidov 0’ dopévyn TOAAG ypdvy.—xal yàp mathp cé would 
have been, not “ Yes, and your father is glad to see you too,” 
but “<Naturally—as obviously the feelings would be recip- 
rocal—,> for in fact your father is glad . . . <so that we can 
all guess how glad you are>.” That is, he expresses a natural 
desire to say how glad he is, in addition to saying that he can 
well believe that she is glad. As before, a new thing is said 
under cover of a reason advanced for something said already. 
An alternative here would be to say that ydp affects xaí only, 
and that the meaning is, “<You certainly are glad and that is 
true, for (yap) it is quite apart from that (kat) that your 
father is glad. . . ." That is, “ Your father knows that he is 
not the only one pleased”; he uses this form to insist that he 
ts pleased also. So also p. 113, Mr. Denniston says that for 
one classification of xal yáp ro. “the notion of consequence is 
almost always appropriate. . . . Isoc., V, 108, ‘ Philip the Great 
knew how to treat Hellenes and barbarians. xal yáp rot auveßn 
dA rò yrõva wept rovrov abróv iBiws koi Tiv Baowrclay yeyerjodar 
moù ray dÀXov E£nAAayperyv.’” Here “ and in consequence . . .” 
is clearly enough the virtual meaning, and to the empirical, 
inductive method it is the intrinsic meaning also. But the 
deductive method would take that to be a secondary meaning, 
the primary meaning being “ Philip knew ... ; for (ydp) in 
fact (xaf), as you remember or ought to remember (rot), «not 
only did he know, but> the result of his knowledge <and a for- 
tiori his knowledge itself? is a real fact, that his kingdom . . ." 
Other combinations might perhaps be explained on a similar 
principle? But how much trust should be given to each of the 
two nfethods is a question which no one is so well qualified to 
decide as Mr. Denniston himself. 

The effect of Mr. Denniston’s interpretation of the particles : 
reaches far beyond them. The knowledge gained proves that 
the P. V. is late, not early, and almost certainly the work of 
Aeschylus himself at the end of his life (a result confirmed by 
a metrical analysis by Mr. Denniston himself, and also by 
another by Mr. E. Harrison, not to mention an analysis of the 
ideas of the P. V. by myself). The particles also help to date 
many of Plato’s dialogues. Readings wrongly suspected or 
approved through ignorance of particles are enabled again and 


scholarship in our ‚generation. 
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again to be emata (for rupis: when repetitions of the same 


. particle, now shown not to have offended,the Greeks, are con- 


cerned; and in many pass: where questions have been raised 
about ‘ye, otxouy, oixoiv). ‘One of the most important decisions 


‘is the new certainty that when Arist., Post., 1453b 28 says 


raÜázep kai Eipızlöns &rolyoev, the meaning “ also” is is quite mis- 
leading, since “ «ai refers not to the content of the main clause, 


. but to other, unspecified Se "—& final solution of an old 


problem. 
I have only one “adverse” criticism. The text of ‘the book is 
carefully organized in sections, sub-sections, and further sub- 


ae era internal to them. But unless the reader remembers ` 


ie res and letters used to designate them, and looks very 
y; he will not realize to which classification a paragraph 


: palangi. The only escapefrom ‚this would have been either by 


more pages, and so two volumes, ‘not one, or by a larger format, 

which would allow wider and varied margins, “This larger 

format I should have preferred, © l 
There are, however, likely to be few, if any, greater works of 


: W. F. J. Knieur. 
Untverstrr CoLLEeN or zen sours West, 
Exeter, ExotaND.' Lu 


SE Baiia AND A. Puno. . Alcéó, Sapho. . Texte établi et 


traduit. (Collection des "Universités de France, l'Associa- 
tion Guillaume Budé.) Paris, * Les Belles Lettres,” 1937. 


“The preface and the introductions to the two parts (pp. v, 23, 
184 ff.) indicate the history of this edition. We learn that Théo- 
dore Reinach had undertaken the edition and worked on it for 
many years, but had not.yet completed it when death overtook 
him. He.had not even been able to make full use of the editions 
by Lobel'(published in 1925 and 1927), whichshavg laid an 
entirely new foundation especially for the papyrus materia]. M. 
Puech has prepared the work for publication; he had the assist- 
ance of M. Julien Reinach, son of Théodore Reinach, in arranging 
the leaflets of the original manuscript. M. Puech ” professes ex- 
treme piety in dealing with the posthumous work of so eminent a 
Hellenist, and ‚he has been car to keep his own contributions 
apart from Th. Beinach's legacy.* 

The result of this procedure, however, as it appears from some 
sampling, is rather disconcerting. 


7A, Meillet, who had promised to revise the texts from the linguistic 
int of view, wás also prevented by death from completing his share of 
The task, which was then taken over by M. Chantraine. 
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Alcaeus frag. 123 Diehl (— no. 10 Lobel) is presented in the’ 
following various shapes: j ; 
(1) under no. 45 the text of the papyrus is reprinted from 
the editio princeps, with only a (false) restoration transferred 
from Hunt’s notes to the text. The critical notes quote the 

results of Lobel’s revision. ir. 

(2) under no. 45a the same text is reprinted from Lobel. The 
difference is indeed considerable in that now Lobel’s better read- . 
ings appear not in the notes but in the text, and three previously : 
known fragments, which had been identified as being in part 
extant on the papyrus, are incorporated. An additional note. 
from the hand of M. Puech ‘discusses the fragment and translates 
what can be translated. 

(3) under no. 131a the same text is reprinted from Lobel a 
second time, with critical notes and: with a new translation by 
M. Puech. x 

(4, 5,6) The three previously known fragments, which had 
twice (45a and 131a) been exhibited embodied in the text to 
which they had been shown to belong, are again edited each by 
itself. One is listed as no. 131 so that it precedes the com-. 
prehensive edition 1318, but the two others. are set apart and 
bear the numbers 184 and 135. Under no. 135 the critical notes 
already given under 181a are repeated but not in identical word- 
ing. On nos. 184 and 185 the reader is referred to no. 131a, 
but not vice versa. In the notes on no. 45a the two fragments 
edited in this book as nos. 131 and 134 are quoted as nos. 59 and ` 
97 Bergk; the third (98 Bergk — 135 Reinach) is here forgotten 
and no authority mentioned for it. SEE 


It seems obvious that loose leaflets have been published much : : 


as they were found among the papers of Th. Heinach and some 
of them brought to a kind of completeness with little respect to 
the otherm? ; i 

On Aleaeus frag. 123 (= 55 Lobel == 35 Diehl) we find the 
remark: “ Textum a Diels restitutum ap. Diehl qui—sicut Lobel 
—hoc fsagmtntum cum nostro 124 coniunxit." The-facts hidden 
in this cryptic statement are these: (1) Frag. 123, which was 
edited for the first time by Reinach himself, was soon recognised 
as belonging to the same poem as frag. 124. Diels (in 1920) 
restored the two fragments with admirable ingenuity and skill, 
but as less than half of every line is extant his restoration is 
largely imaginative. (2) Diehl, in his edition of 1923, followed 
Diels. These two facts are of little interest today, and the 
new edition is right in not reprinting the restoration of Diels. 


3 A similar mistake (viz. frag. 142 Diehl edited twice as nos. 23 and 
80) is attributed by M. Puech, in a note on frag. 90, to “ une hésitation 
de M. Reinach.” No. 23 makes the fragment a hymn to Poverty, no. 90 
a poem on poverty. 
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But relevant is the following: (3) Lobel (in 1927) showed that 
the assumed gap between the two parts of the poem does not exist. 
The first line of 124 and the last but one line of 123 combine 
into one line, and the two papyrus pieces join here. The edition ` 
under review takes no account of this. It still not only lists the 
continuous sections of the poem under two numbers but also 
severs the two continuous parts of the same line. It is true that 
in the critical note on the one part of the line (123, 17) Lobel’s 
reading of the combined parts is quoted, but with no indication 
that the other part is identical with 124, 1 and taken from there. 
And then again we read in a note by M. Puech: * Tl y a quelque 
vraisemblance que le fragment doit, comme le pense Lobel, étre 
réuni au précédent anquel il est métriquement analogue.” 

In working on his redaction of the text, his translation and 
notes for Sappho frag. 98 (== 96 Diehl == pp. 42 and 79 Lobel), 
Th. Reinach apparently overlooked an addendum in Lobel’s edi- 
tion. Lobel had succeeded in fitting in a new piece of papyrus and 
had thus enriched the text by a considerable number of words. 
True to his principle, M. Puech prints everything as prepared for 
publication by Th. Reinach, and it is only through an affixed note 
that he gives information of the valuable additional evidence, 
leaving it thus to the reader to adjust the preceding text, transla-, 
tion and critical notes to the new material and to discard restora- 
tions refuted by it? Presumably many readers will be less 
anxious for a conscientious edition of Th. Reinach’s papers than 
a practical presentation of the evidence on Alcaeus’ and Sappho’s 

oetry. 

Recent literature on the subject has. been entirely disregarded. 
Advantage has not been taken even of such a good and convenient 
tool as the second edition of Diehl’s Anthologta lyrica, published 
in 1985 and covering approximately the same ground. Only the 
first edition is cited.‘ The passages quoted from other authors 
have not been revised according to more recent editions. Omis- 
sions, misstatements, inconsistencies. and misprints abound; 
clarity and precision are often missing. 

I have confined myself to discussing the treatmént of simple 
facts in this edition, because this is the basic question awd no 
appreciable progress can be made unless minimum requirements 
in that respect are met. But I take pleasure in emphasizing that 
the lay-out of the edition, especially in the Sappho part, is sound 


3 Nevertheless, the rediscovery of Lobel’s addendum to no. 93 (Rei- 
nach) has not led the editor to investigate further and find two other 
substantial addenda to nos. 56 and 96 (Reinach), printed by Lobel on 
the preceding and Following pages respectively (pp. 78 and 80). Thus 
the rich new material which the addenda offer is missing from the text 
of fragments 56 and 96 (— 55 and 98 Diehl = pp. 20 and 45 Lobel). 

t Occasionally, however, the siglum “Diehl” (with no.) covers not 
the Anthologia Lyrica of 1923 but the Supplementum Lyrioum of 1917. 
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and circumspect, and that M. Puech has succeeded in correcting 
several of Th. Reinach’s misinterpretations. Furthermore, the 
cooperation of MM. Meillet and Chantraine is evident in the 
deletion of objectionable word-forms. 

It certainly is no enviable task to revise and finish a work 
begun by someone else. Yet one cannot but regret that the un- 
completed and entirely antiquated notes left by Théodore Reinach 
have not either been discarded or brought into a shape fit for 
publication, and that the fragments of Sappho’s and Alcaeus’ 
poems have not found a more adequate presentation in the Col- 
lection des Universités de France which includes editions like 
that of the Bellum Gallicum by the late L.-A. Constans. 


HERMANN FRANKEL. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Louis RosERT. Collection Froehner: I, Inscriptions Grecques. 
Paris, 1936. Pp. ix + 160 with 51 plates. 


At the suggestion of M. Jean Babelon, Robert has undertaken 
to publish the collection of Greek inscriptions left by Wilhelm 
Froehner to the Cabinet des Médailles of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. This admirable and very welcome volume is the 
result. It is not the sort of undertaking that Robert would 
have set for himself, for the Froehner collection is a most mis- 
cellaneous assortment, much of it of only mediocre quality, and 
it is well known that Robert is a strong advocate of the study 
of related documents. The life of the epigraphist would indeed 
be a happy one if he could study always only those documents 
in which he is most interested. The appearance of this volume 
shows that Robert does not hesitate to undertake a task that 
should be done, even though it leads him away from Hellenistic 
epigraphy$ particularly that of Asia Minor, to which he has 
devoted most of his attention. 

Even so, the documents in this book are handled with extraor- 
dinary $kill and dispatch, which one has come to expect of 
Robeft, though they range over the whole ancient world from 
Egypt to Sicily. As might be expected, he is at his best in 
Karia, and the chapter on Theangela is perhaps the high point 
of the volume. For the present reviewer, it is marred only by 
an unnecessary display of personal feeling (cf. especially p. 66). 
The mistakes of one less well informed can always be effectively 
corrected without resort to general condemnation. 

It is perhaps natural that a reviewer should seek out from 
such. a collection as this those documents that lie closest to his 
own field of interest, so I append here a few notes which bear 
more particularly on the Athenian inscriptions in Froehner’s 
collection. 


8 
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No. 1. The reading is given by Robert as. [h]ayvovides 


avéBexe råðevala. A glance at the photograph (Plate X) shows 
that if this reading is correct a space of one letter must be 
assumed between ayedexe and rafevaia:. Unfortunately the photo- 
graph is so unsatisfactory that one cannot be sure whether this 
space was or was not inscribed. This is probably the fault of 
the bronze rather than of the photographer, but nevertheless the 
uncertainty exists. It has seemed to me that traces of nu are 
visible, but these would have to be verified on the original in 
Paris before being claimed as certain. In the collection of 
dedicatory inscriptions on bronze from the Acropolis at Athens 
published in the Corpus (I. G., I°, 401-462) the form ävederer 
is far more frequent than åvéĝexe, occurring almost invariably 
where considerations of meter in a metrical text do not demand 
the shorter form. The same is true of the dedications on stone 
(I. G., I°, 463-887). In the present text one expects the nor- 
mal form áyéÜexev, and I suggest the reading dvé@exey with no 
uninscribed space left between the last two words of the dedi- 
` cation. In spite of Robert’s text, I believe that the photograph 
supports this interpretation. 


No. 2. Photographs of this fragment of a naval catalogue 
are now published also by D. M. Robinson in A.J. A., XLI 
(1987), p. 295. 


No. 8. The skeleton restorations which Robert propos for 
this Athenian decree involve contradictions that render his exact 
form impossible. Robert notes, and his Plate III shows clearly, 
that the inscription was stoichedon. Granting the longest pos- 
sible tribal name (’A[xapavriSos]) and the longest possible 
ordinal numeral (8e8exáírgs) to line 2, the maximum number 
of letters may be 35. Since line 3 was ‘of the same length, only 
8 letters are left for the date by month and the date by prytany. 
One or the other of these dates must be omitted; for teasons of 
space alone they cannot both be supplied. If both are supplied, 
then there is no possible restoration for line 2, and the, difficul- 
ties are enormously increased for lines 4 and b. e enigmatic 
letters MHAEIA ——, for which Robert offers no explan&tion, 
must be part of a proper name, the patronymic of the chairman 
of the board of proedroi; his name appeared at the end of line 4 
and his demotic in the middle of line 5. No restoration of 
line 3 should be so long ag to render the restoration of these 
names impossible. 

One may observe that the preamble of the decree is unusual 
in that it omits mention of the secretary. This is a fact of 
` considerable significance, which Robert has not attempted to 
veluate. In view also of the character of the lettering (fourth 
century) and the phrase róv xpoeSpav rapto nomen, nomen 
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pairis, demoticum, xal ovpmpdeSpo, this absence of the secre- 
tary’s name makes almost obligatory a date between 818/7 and 
308/7 B. C. This new inscription from the Froehner collection 
is, in fact, valuable additional evidence that in this period the 
omission of the secretary’s name was the normal rule and not 
the exception. No secretary is mentioned in J.G., II?, 449, 
450, 451, and 453 (318/7, 314/3, 813/2, and 310/09 B.C.). I 
owe to a communication from Dow the suggestion that J. G., 
ID, 454 should be restored with a stoichedon line of 38 letters 
and the archon’s name é$' ‘Hyyolov (8924/8 B.C.) ; this docu- 
ment can no longer be cited for the secretary of 308/7 B.C. 
Also, I think it now evident that J. G., II2,-452 (which names 
a secretary from Hagnous) should be assigned to the year 328/7 
B. C. with the archon’s name restored [êri Eößuxpi]rov in line 
1. The full name of the secretary was Uv0d8yA0s IIvdodnAov 
*Ayvosovos (cf. I. G., TI*, 354), to be restored in I. G., TI*, 452, 
possibly with one uninscribed letter space at the end of line 2. 
Robert’s new fragment is part of the cumulative proof that the 
secretary was not named in the preamble of Athenian decrees 
during the régime of Demetrios of Phaleron. 

The two decrees now assigned to the year of Euthykritos de- 
fine more exactly its calendar character. The year was inter- 
ealary (cf. Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 371 and 429) beginning 
with hollow Hekatombaion. The first three prytanies had 39 
days each and the next four had 38 days each. F. G., II?, 452 
was passed on the 222°¢ day of the year: [èr] rs 'Akapavr(9 os 
exrys «pvrave|ías ? Fe Ilv6ó8qAos YlvfoBbjA]ov *Ayvovaws [é]yp[ap- 
pärevev:  Vagpuóvos éxr]e eri Séxa, [ejvarelı xoi eikoorei rijs 
wpvrave]ías. (The new reading of the date is clear on the 
squeeze.) I. G., II?, 354 was passed on the 295% day of the 

ear: èri ris "Arrioxidos óy|[8óys wpvraveía]s  IIvfó85A0s IIvfo85Aov 
“Ayvovoros éypa]upárevev* vm xal velu, [Kry kai elkoov |f ris 
mpuraveias. 

No. 8. Roberts restoration of this small epitaph fails to 
take aceour*, of those physical considerations of the stone which 
the gpigraphist cannot disregard with impunity. The symmet- 
rical arrangement of the inscription above the sculptured relief : 
(see Plate III) shows that the name Aav[8ixy?, as Robert has 
restored it, would extend so far to the right that the figure of 
the man in the relief would become the central figure of the 
composition. Such an arrangement is inconceivable; the correct 
proportion is given by the restoration Eavéev [yori] in line 3, 
which posits just enough stone to allow a balanced composition 
in the relief below. The median line of the inscription must 
fall approximately on the second rho in Mupp—— of line 2. It 
is thus evident that the reading Aav[8fxy? cannot be correct, 
and indeed Robert could not have proposed it if he had exam- 
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ined the stone wit his usual care. The initial gamma of the 

name has left its trace in the first letter space of line 1, so that 
(with due regard to the width of the stele) the name may be 

. read as TAav[xís]. The second line should be read Mvpp[-*—], 

and I suggest no restoration. The third line is correctly shown 
in Robert’s text. 


No. 34. The text as given by Robert reads—dvé]Oexe Al 
Kpovíovu EA Mô. The final letters, for which Robert can offer 
no explanation, depend upon a false reading of the inscription. 
- If one may judge from the photograph published in Plate 
: XXXII, the letters visible are actually FANA, and the resto- 
ration of course should be féva[xr]. The phrase occurs fre- 
quently in hexameter verse. Wernicke’s belief that the line 
forms part of a metrical inscription is thus confirmed (Rim. 
Mitt., IV, 1889, p. 171), though not with the division he pro- 
poses between hexameter and pentameter lines, The exact 
parallel is found in an inscription discovered at Nemea in 1926 
and first published by Blegen in A.J. A., X XXI (1927), p. 438 
e also Peek, “ADK. ee: 1931, p. 108) : *Aploris pe dvéBexe Al 

poviovı pdvaxrt. ent here published belongs to the 
end of a Bi aa om which the name of the dedicator 
. has been lost. Froehner’s belief that.the bronze was found at 
Olympia was denied by Furtwängler, who m the provenance 
as Epidauros. .In view of the close parallel with the other in- 
. scription from Nemea, I suggest that. no. 34 was also & dedica- 

tion to the Nemean Zeus, and the “ Epidaurian ” provenance 
is thus easily explained. ; 


No. 39. “Le graveur a écrit un N au lieu d'un H.? This. 
observation is erroneous (see Plate XVI), and the eta in 
dvéOyxe may be read without parentheses. From the single dot 
between the uprights of the letter, one cannot define the slope 
or direction of the transverse line. 


‘No. 44. The Amphipolitans named here are idi included in 
the Amphipolitan prosopography given by Papastafru, Amphi- 
. polis, pp. 59-146. The list there should be sugmenteé by 
reference to this inscription. . 


In an appendix Robert gives a catalogue of the inscriptions 
in the Cabinet des Médailles not. in the Froehner collection 
and not transferred to the Louvre when most such stones were 
moved in 1918. The list is small: nos. 92-97 only, and I do 
not believe that it is complete. Robert makes no mention, for 
~ example, of the Paris fragment of J. G., I?, 256-257. The stone 
contains part of the records of the treasurers of Athena of 
objects preserved in the Hekatompedon in 434/83 and 4338/2 
B.C. It belonged to the collection of the Duc de Luynes (no. 
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820) and I made a squeeze and transcript of it in the Cabinet 
` des Médailles in 1925. Whether it is there now I do not know, 
but I suspect that Robert would have found it if his search 
had been thorough. There is little to add to the text as pub- 
lished in the Corpus. I note merely $¢ for [8]é in line 2, 
tovrow for r[o]órow in line 4, 'Afevaía[s] for ['A ]bevala[s] in 
line 8, and *Ave[¢Alvo[riJos for 'Av[aóA]vc[vt0]s in line 8. 
Of more importance for the disposition of the inscription is the 
fact that an uninscribed space of one line (not shown in J. G., 
I*, 256) was left between the lines now numbered 5 and 6. 
Robert lists as no. 92 another fragment of the Hekatompedon 
records, also from the collection of the Duc de Luynes (no. 
821), and publishes a photograph of one face of the stone on 
Plate XLVIII. The inscription deserves a better photograph, 
and one would welcome also.a good photograph of the other 
face, which contains parts of the records of three years (I. G., 
T?, 264, 265, and 266). Robert has paid no attention to this 
ae of the stone. From my squeeze I note by line the follow- 
readings: 55, [é]x and UavaSéva[ia]; 56, [Opeoß]ias Zento 
P eya -]; 57, Sp [oulre loe]; 58, Peraro rr] and o[ra- 
Ou ]ov5 60, [444] Ala] J dmmyeli 63, [IL] pe. nem 64, [ora£] àv 
; Tb, ee ; 76, pem jes HAT! He; 80, [^ ] exa- 
TE: 81, [doradı]os å [roppavré ty] ; 82, [iš] hle Nixe] ; 
83, falralOubels 84, [ro]¥ro; 85, [or él apos]: 86, [era ] Oi [óv ]. 
From the reverse face (I. G., IE, 268, 269, 'and 270) I note 
also the following readings: 101, dodi halt]: 102, harae; 108, 
—eós and hois; 104, *Avaxouxpdrer; ; 105, —qáXrtos Bpod cón: $ 
106, dora [nos] ; 107, — cà I[I] and xoléods] 5 108, xapxeoıo[v] ; 
110, [Jn lady]; 114, xplveös] ; 115, alive: AAAP; 116, 
ale taular; 117, Et[x]oevos; 121, äroplalvrénóý alsypélv: 
122, N[le]e; 125, I ll HAAAT II; 127, AAP[F HI] ; 128, x[ovoós] ; 
133, Tepyactbey éypappdre[ve] ; 134, TÓv and h [ois] E[tyccvos] ; 
185, xpvo[ac] ; 188, oraduöv rovro HLH]; 140, H[AAAT II]. 


No. 93. This is almost certainly a list of the prytaneis of 
Kekrofis (tf. I. Q., II^, 1743) and is evidence for the repre- 
sentation of the deme Sypalettos in the fourth century B.C. 


The book is well manufactured by the Bontemps Press at 
Limoges, and contains a minimum of printer's errors. One 
should perhaps note that C. Vanderpool (p. 7) should be E. 
Vanderpool, that évrvylxavo?e: (twice) on p. 28 should be 
é&rvy ] xávovo, that Cyztkus on p. 61 should be Cyzicus as else- 
where correctly quoted, and that the prytany list on Plate III 
is no. 93 and not no. 92. But these are minor matters. Robert 
has produced a very learned publication of the strange assort- 
ment of inscriptions gathered by Wilhelm Froehner, made 
easily useful by its photographs and its full indexes. The 
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Bibliothéque Nationale is to be congratulated on having secured 
so competent an epigraphist for a task which must have entailed 

considerable sacrifice. . 
B. D. Muerrr. 


INSTITUTE ron ÁDVANOND Stony. = 


MARTIN GRABMANN. Mittelalterliche Deutung und Umbildung 
der aristotelischen Lehre vom NOY IIOIHTIKOZX nach 
einer Zusammenstellung im Cod. B III 22 der Universi- 
tätsbibliothek Basel. (Siizb. der Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., | 
Phil.-hist. Abt., 1936, Heft 4.) Munich, Beck, 1986. Pp. 
106. 


The last 18 pages of this monograph contain the text of an 
anonymous quaestio which is preserved in a codex first noted 
by P. Germain Morin in 1927 and described by P. Raymond 
Martin in 1980. The quaestio is formally: Utrum beatitudo 
consistat in intellectu agente, supposito quod consistat in intel- 
lectu? The tractate is in reality, however, a collection of 16 
theories concerning the active intelligence,—the opinions repre- 
sented being those of Plato, quidam theologizantes, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, Avicenna, Averroés, Themistius (2), John Philo- 
ponus, Henry of Ghent, Godfrey of Fontaines, James of Viterbo, 
Durand, an anonymous interpreter, Dietrich of Freiburg (2), 
and Thomas Aquinas. Since it is the opinion of Thomas which 

_the author adopts, he was apparently & Dominican; the space 
given to consideration of Dietrich inclines Grabmann to the belief 
that he was & German. The tractate was apparently composed 
between 1308 and 1323 (Thomas is called “ frater Thomas,” not 
“sanctus Thomas”). | rn 

The first section of the monograph is a free translation of the 
tractate with the addition, after the translation of each opinion 
and criticism, of some remarks indicating the source. and char- 
acteristics of the opinion considered. The middle fectien (pp. . 
53-84) is designed to place the tractate in its proper positiqn in 
the history of philosophy; here the author discusses the connec- 
tion of the tractate with other scholastic treatments of the active 
intelligence, the concern of the 18th and 14th centuries with the 
interpretation of the Aristotelian theory of the vois wougrixds, and 
the attitude of the quaestio toward German mysticism as indi- 
cated by its extensive consideration and rejection of the doctrine 
of Dietrich. 

The monograph is a worthy addition to the long series of the 
author’s contributions to the history of mediaeval thought. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Tux Jouss Horxıma Univensirr. 
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J. Svennune. Kleine Beiträge zur lateinischen Lautlehre. 
Uppsala, Lundequist, 1936. Pp. 71. Kr. 2.25. 


'This slender volume comprises four careful studies in the 
field of late Latin. In Chapter I is traced the history of con- 
sonantized i, as in medius. Sometimes i fuses with a preceding 
consonant, which is then assibilated or palatalized. Sometimes 
it disappears and leaves no trace. One example of the loss of 4, 
by dissimilation, aes cyprum, occurs (p. 23) in Vitruvius, VII, 
11, 1 (p. 167, 8 Krohn). Svennung argues, against Romance 
philologists, that the omission of + after r in the Italian dialects, 
as in gennaro (Tuscan gennaio), is a survival from vulgar 
Latin (pp. 25-27). 


Chapter II traces the history of o: in Greek loan words in 
Latin. In Chapter III examples are given, from late Latin, of 
the interchange of g and u before or, rarely, after a back vowel; 
and parallels are cited from Germanic languages and Russian. 
Svennung points out (pp. 44-45) that the occurrence of such 
changes in late Latin renders unnecessary Grandgent’s expla- 
nation of those which appear in Italian and Roumanian—e. g., 
Italian ugola < Latin uvula—by the assumption of an improbable 
kind of “confusion between two sets of endings, as a point of 
departure” (p. 41). 

In Chapter IV the author, fully aware that a mistake in 
copying may easily be misinterpreted as an indication of pho- 
netic change, lists a large number of possible examples of the 
phonetic phenomenon of “dittology.” Nearly all of these 
examples are derived from inscriptions. 


While Svennung’s indices of subjects and of words are ade- 
quate, his index of passages is far from complete. The follow- 
ing misprints have been noted: “acutarus” for “ actuarus” 
(p. 20)$ “qu’on à affaire” for “qu’on a affaire" (p. 26); 
* Beispinle " for “ Beispiele” (p. 46); “ober” for “oben” 
(p.50). , 


GOSCHER COLLEGE, 


ALIOR F. BRAUNLIOH. 


W. SrgTTNER. Die Seelenwanderung bei Griechen und Römern 
(Tübinger Beiträge zur Altertumswissenschaft, XXII). 
Stuttgart-Berlin, W. Kohlhammer, 1934. Pp. vii + 92. 


In three chapters Stettner outlines the ancient theories con- 
cerning the migration of the soul, classified according to 
Cumont’s division of the subject (p. 44, 4) : those of the Pytha- 
goreans, Pindar, Empedocles, and Plato (p pp- 7-41), of the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman centuries (pp. 42-66), finally those from the 
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“second century A.D. until ihe end of antiquity (pp. 67-88).- de 


. an introduction, he gives a collection of passages in which: th 


words perembiyonis, perepyxovebat, perevowpdrwors, pererooparo 4 
oa, wadtyyercoia, perayyıopös, nerayylfer occur (pp. 5-6). This 


. material is a very valuable addition to the lexicographical com- 
`. prehension of the terms in question which have been so ne 
neglected (cf. H. St. Jones in Liddell-Scott, A Greek-Hnglis 
Lexicon, Oxford, 1925, Preface, p. ix). From the evidence 
which Stöttner was able to gather it seems to follow that, con- 
trary to Rohde’s contention, uereajóxoo:s was the most common 
. expression for the. migration of the soul (pp. 8-4). 
Stettner says that his study is only the beginning of an in- 


quiry into a subject to which no adequate attention has been. 


given (p. 1): This statement is astonishing. in view.of the 
books of Rohde and Cumont. Yet Stettner, in disagreement 
with both these writers, holds it necessary to isolate his prob- 
lem. One would think that the doctrines regarding the migra- 
tion of the soul cannot properly be understood except in con- 
nection with the belief r regarding immortality as such. The way 
in which Stettner pro accounts for the fact that his short 
study of such a difficult question is less instructive as an inter- 

retation of the various theories than it is as a survey of the 
Lr statements; I doubt that this method can ever produce 
a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Among other passages there are two in which Stettner pro- 
poses solutions that seem to me unacceptable. Herodotus’ report 
of those Greeks who believed in the migration of the soul (II, 
128) is considered by him to be evidence for the Pythagorean 


doctrine, since Pindar, Empedocles, and Plato espoused different . 


dogmas (p. 9). But the conception of the xóxAos ris yerécens 
which, as Stettner himself points out, is decisive in Herodotus’ 
description, is also Orphic (cf. Kern, fr. II, 229-230). The 
statement, therefore, may be a reference to the Orphicgas well, 
a possibility which Stettner does not take into account. Fol- 
lowing’ the latest theories of Wilamowitz, he postpones any dis- 
cussion of the Orphic theories until the end of his his bosk and 
goes so far as-to state that the Orphic literature is for the Most 
` part nothing but the transformation of Platonic myths (p. 87). 
His argumentation in this case is not cogent. Next, Stettner 
again adopts the deletion of Vergil, Aeneid VI, 145-747 (pp. 
51f.). According to his view, Vergil’s opinion is composed of 


incoherent ideas; the thought ‘expressed in these three verses is - 


ae to ‚the original conception; furthermore, there is no 
el to the assumption that the souls of the pious are to be 
purified i in Elysium. Stettner does not explain how the tradi- 
tion should, then, be understood. , After Norden’s interpretation. 
of the text (P. Vergilius Maro, Aeneis Buch VI [1926], pp. 
, 16 £.) the only domes argument lies in ne 8 in 
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that Norden does not cite any parallels to Vergil's statement. 
The Pindar pe (Olympian, II, 67-74) is not a parallel, as 
Norden himself, r Malten's objection, admitted in the second 
edition in one place (p. 19) although still retaining it as such 
elsewhere (p. 20):; Plato (Gorgias, 523 B-524 A; Phaedrus, 
249 A; Republic, 614—618 A) does not mention Elysium 
either. Yet there is & parallel to Vergil's theory in Plutarch: 
in the myth De facie 4n orbe lunae, Plutarch says that the souls 
of the pious come to the moon (XXVIII,.948 D). There they 
are purified till there remains only reason which was bestowed 
on the human being by the sun (XXX, 944 E; XXVIII, 943 A). 
This process apparently takes place in the parts of the moon 
which face the sun, called by Plutarch Elysium (XXIX, 944 C). 
Even if one would not dare to accept the opinion of Vergil 
without having a parallel, there is, in view of this corresponding 
passage in Plutarch, no reason to alter the unanimous reading 
of the manuscripts. 


LUDWIG EDELSTEIN. 
Tux Jouws HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. ‘ 


W. BEDELL STANFORD. Greek Metaphor (Studies in Theory 
and Practice). Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1936. Pp. 156. 


In the first five chapters of his book Mr. Stanford examines 
ancient and modern theories of metaphor, at the same time 
stating his own thesis. The remaining two chapters present 
the application of this thesis, first to the question of basic mean- 
ing in Greek, and second, to Homer’s use of metaphor. There 
is a short appendix on metaphor in Aeschylus. The author is 
. to be commended for an able and provocative study in literary 
criticism to which he brings the point of view and technique of 
modern *temasiology. ‚However, he leaves much to be desired. 

Ancient critics made definitions of metaphor, they classified 
its varietieg, they held certain theories of its function, but, as 
the author’sees it, their appreciation of its real value was in 
almest all cases inadequate and in some ridiculous. Aristotle, 
for example, is taken to task again for his attachment to érraro 
siords (pp. 12, 138), because, says Mr. Stanford, there never 
was a time when arrows did not fly. The truth of this assertion 
is immediately clear to the semasiologist: that feathered arrows 
had been flying long before Homer; that in Homer’s time all 
arrows flew; that therefore in the poet’s employment of such a 
figure there is no change in meaning and no addition to mean- 
ing. It is this intentional change in meaning, deliberately 
brought about by the literary artist which is essential to all 
metaphor worth the name (p. 88). Such metaphors therefore 


1 He does the same in the edition of 1934. 
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as Homers dra Xepieccay (pp. 54, 57, 140) and Aeschylus’ 
, odAmyé dirty waver’ Exeiv’ &rebAeyev win the author's approval as 
conscious metaphors. There is no such thing as unconscious 
metaphor. Ancient and modern critics from Aristotle on, in- 
cluding Max Müller (with Cicero and Hermogenes of Tarsus as 
exceptional cases), we are shown, were virtually unaware of 
the effect of metaphor on meaning. Such was the “sheepish 
orthodoxy” of Aristotle’s disciples. 

* Poets alone preserve the primeval vitality of language (p. 
58),” Mr. Stanford says. Some of that vitality of Greek which 
has been explained away by grammarians, philologists, and 
logicians he hopes to recapture in this study. The cause is. 
certainly a good one, the thesis is good. The author's ideas are 
never dull. But from such vehemence of argument and high- 
handed treatment of earlier critics one might have expected a 
greater enlightenment than the brief and general application 
of the thesis brings forth. . Native intelligence and some atten- 
tion to context has, for example, taught us before now that: 
dyÜos does not always = a flower (pp. 111-114) ; yeAav does not 
in every case == to laugh (pp. 114-117). Nor can one have 
much confidence in the Taborstorial picture of a cautious Homer 
(in a sort of $povrerüjpiv?) fixing the poetie connotations of 
words (p. 122). That Homer did use simile more than meta- 
os that he was the poet of clarity, no one would care to deny. 

oreover, the assertion may be true that Homer in a time when 
speech.and language were in & state of flux carefully avoided 
metaphor in the interests of clarity. But that this is the expla- 
nation either of clarity or metaphor in Homer is not demon- 
strated to this reviewer's satisfaction. No consideration is given 
other points of view. Homer’s audience, it is true, did not have 
that same richness of reference which we must suppose those 
had who listened to Aeschylus. But had the earlier one not 
another, perhaps different body of reference and of language, 
rich in its own. way? Was not Homer the poet who knew “how 
to make use of the traditional,” who sang to those who “ knew 
the old by birthright” (M. Parry, Cl. Ph., XXVII [1933], 
pp. 42 f.) ? He was not in any artificial sense a legislator of mèan- 
ing but a poet of his time who, within his subject, within his 
medium, and in his fashion strove, as does every .good poet 
including Aeschylus, to clarify his meaning. 

The writing is sometimes obscure (pp. 17, 18), and some- 
times unnecessarily harsh. Mr. Stanford might have been 
kinder to Müller’s root, “brightness” (p. 82), in view of his 
own pleasure in the “ brightness” of yeAäv (p. 115). Finally, 
one can point to the use of simile in Jad, XIV, 388-401 or IV 
422-456, as achieving an intensity such as the author reserves 
for metaphor (p. 128). 


Barn Mawr CoLLEom, 


ALISTER CAMERON, 
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